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STATE  or  MICHIGAN 


Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


To  His  Excellency,  Robert  McClelland, 

Goveriwr: 

Sir — When  the  illustrious  Cliief  and  Exile  from  Europe,  whose  eloquence  and  philosophy  and 
patriotism  have  so  recently  astonished  the  world,  planted  his  footsteps  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  impressed  mth  a  sense  of  its  commercial  greatness,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  great  metropolis  of  our  country,  his  lofty  genius,  looking  beyond  the  triumphs  of 
the  physical  world,  ascribed  the  glory  of  America  to  its  educational  institutions,  and  the  provis- 
ions made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  for  the  support  and  spread  of  Primary  School 
education.  Looking  back,  not  yet  a  century,  American  institutions  existed  not  even  in  name. 
The  struggles  of  the  Revolution  established  them  as  a  fact;  and  it  is  a  circmnstance  well  wor- 
thy of  remembrance,  that  our  educational  system  is  closely  allied  to  the  trials  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  its  means  of  education,  for  the  support  of  schools,  derived  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  war— the  immense  public  debt  which  it  created.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  illustrating  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  our  fathers,  that  as  a  means 
of  extinguishing  that  debt,  and  as  one,  the  most  reliable  and  sure  of  all  others  that  could  be 
devised,  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  domain  was  set  apart  forever,  as  a  fimd  for  the 
advancement  of  education — thus  presenting  an  inducement  to  the  piu-chase  of  the  lands,  and  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  which  has  effected  its  ptirpose,  and  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  a  race  of  hardy  men  who  have  subdued  our  forests,  cultivated  our  fields, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  physical,  social,  intellectual  an^.  moral  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  most 
gratifying,  but  not  wonderful  that  such  a  race  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  good  government,  schools,  and  the  means  of  education 
should  forever  be  encom-aged.  New  England  has  long  boasted  of  her  system  of  schools,  and 
means  of  education;  and  it  has  not  been  vain  boasting.  From  the  land  of  the  Rock  of  Ply- 
mouth, from  its  statesmen,  its  orators,  its  poets,  and  its  people,  a  powerful  influence  has  been 
sent  out  in  behalf  of  education.  There  the  principle  of  schools,  free  and  open  to  all — ^the 
doctrine  of  universal  education— received  its  first  impulse.  The  glory  of  New  England  in  her 
schools  is  the  achievement  of  more  than  a  centm-y.  Her  system  had  its  origin  among  the 
causes  of  the  revolution — oiu-s  is  one  of  its  consequences.  The  success  of  both — the  triumph 
of  education  everywhere  in  our  land — the  means  afforded  for  its  support — educational  insti- 
tutions provided  throughout  the  several  States  of  the  Union— constitute  the  common  glory  of 
the  Republic,  as  they  afford  the  only  safeguard  for  its  progress  and  perpetuity.  "Each  State," 
aaysa  distinguished  living  statesman,  "is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfiure  of  every  other,  for 

ii 


^^  1^  wfaolt  rMiiktr.  by  their  voiM,  the  measures  of  the  Uaiou,  which 
lk»lMMVMl4pcMnra«kl  praportion  m  itn  councils  tire  guided  by  more  enlightened 
ilj^n  MMiMvftwa  UWOMM  BrtwtcJ  diflbsion  of  Light  and  Knowledge  and  Education." 

Tto  viMMliaM^  kMao  «f  oar  ecwte7»  bt*  not  yet  been  developed  in  the  manner  it  should 
^  Q^  of  m^  pilripj  «MMS  iiMoli  hM  prevented  it  from  being  done,  hajs  been  the  fact  that 
to  mtr-  •<  the  IMIM  of  tiw  CMoa  dure  hat  been  no  separate  officer  charged  with  the  special 
,  «f  Ptobtti  liwMi  iwtjnn  lofonnation  eoald  not  be  concentrated,  nor  reduced  to 
m.  ts  kitg  M  At*  idl««etf  of  education  are  raadc  secondary  in  importance,  in  the 
■f  poMhi  aflMt,  M  lent  wlB  its  lagitinute  benefits  be  greatly  retarded.  Every  State 
•  Mpaml*  oAmt  ut  PaMIe  iMtmethm,  charged  with  its  general  supervision,  whose 
'  k  riMiid  bt  to  aeevmokte  all  the  nuiterial  which  is  legitimately  embraced  in  a 
,  ^  PriUto  iMiiliitlw.  to  preeent  It  in  embodied  form  before  the  representatives  of  the 


■•■l^aii  IkH  immftoni  time  to  time,  that  Just  share  of  attention  to  which  the  subject  is 
'"     Iril'llMfiMihiafthaee  w1)o  are  iilarod  in  authority  to  frame  our  laws  and  to  mould  and 


•iMrifovenwMnto 

WW  the  flrat  in  the  Union  tliat  established  a  constitutional  officer  by 
ioC"8iverintendent  of  Public  Instruction."  The  system  contem- 
by  ttol  ftMMM  of  tite  Ant  eoiwtkvtloa  and  laws,  embraced  the  widest  field.  It  con- 
lirtMof  akaadof  tlMd»pnrtmeot,deti(nukto<l  as  above  with  general  supervision;  a  Univer- 
Mtft  Ib  whkii  edacatton  waafVee,  goremed  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  now  elected  by  tlie  people, 
milk  a  toeal  Faratty;  branciie*  of  the  University,  and  a  system  of  Primary  Schools ,  under  the 
;  pf  Towaahip  oAoen,  deaignated  Inspectors  of  Primary  Schools,  and  district 
I  aa  Mo4lerator,  Director  and  Assessor  of  the  school  district.  It  did  not  con- 
ot  other  incorporated  literary  institutions;  but  as  their  establishment 
la  haaad  apOB  toflaMieaa  wUeb  must  always  continue  to  e.\ist,  and  be  more  or  less  power- 
tai,  wbartata  «•••  avbaaqneot;^  franted  to  tliese  institutions.  Having  received  such  charters, 
dHf  at*  hflUmtUij  ambvaead  in  the  system  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  most  instances,  as 
ba  to  an,  made  anbject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  reqtiired  to 
The  institutions  and  officers  as  above  enumerated,  have  con- 
Coroe  of  Micldgon  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 
79  tkmm  baa  baas  addad  bj  tha  Legialature  of  1860,  a  State  Normal  School,  the  exclusive  pur- 
paaaa  ui  whMi  ara  dtiaij  in  the  organic  Uw,  to  be  "  the  instruction  of  all  persons,  both 
I  !■  tha  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good 
to  give  instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  aud  agricultural 
lawa  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  regards  tlie  rights  and 
1 9t  fklBUM."  Thia  wbool  la  nader  the  government  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
9t  Uhm  fabara,  and  the  teperintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  who  are  elected 
lyAapaopla.  Tha  raqaWla  loain  bolkUng  baa  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  over  twenty 
UOrtoaa  IhoiMMUid  ©f  wbbdi  waa  subacribed  and  paid  by  the  citizena  of 
Iba  adMolts  loeatod.  Tbla  InatUution  wiU  be  put  into  operaUon  in  the 
MWMitflk*M«|if  ftJloriprlAf.wbaii  Um  principal  and  requisite  teachers  will  be  em- 
tlki9^md  JUmrnmoitttmUm  annonaoad. 

«|  aa  act  of  Iba  l^fklator*  approvad  Joaa  8H  WJl.  aU  State  o«c«rs  from  whom  report  s 
af«  i«|MtoHt  to  \m  Mad*  to  tba  Laglalaiara,  ara  to  raport  tor  Uie  year  1851  to  Uio  Governor  of 
*•  ■■<••  J-''^^  ••  •*  pffMoriMnff  llM  dattol  of  Btt|>eriutendeut  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is 
pa««Mad  Ibaft  ba  sball  «miwI^  prapara  aad  traaamtt  to  the  Governor  a  report  coutahUng: 

t  A  HMMaai  9t  Uia  ooadMoa  of  the  UolraraUj  aad  Ita  branches;  of  aU  incorporated  lite 
Wf  iHllMlaw  aad  or  tha  ptteMrjr  aabools. 
t.  iHlBKii  aad  ■inaali  of  aiptedHarta  of  thaaohodl  piouey. 

X  tkm fcr  iha  laprmiiaiui  mhI  auMfaoMat  of  aD  adaoatlooal  ftiuOs,  and  for  the  battar 
mtm^mtim  wt  Ifct  liiHlliiaal  ayatoa^  if  to  hla  oplntoa  the  aame  be  required. 
4  tW  raadUton  of  ttt*  Nomal  lebooi. 


5.  All  such  other  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  the  subject  of  education  generally,  as  he 
shall  deem  expedient  to  corainunicate. 

By  tlie  third  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  it  is  also  mado  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
to  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  witli  the  laws  relating  to  primary  schools,  all  necessary 
forms,  regulfttipns  and  instructions  for  conducting  all  proceedings  under  said  laws,  and  trans- 
mit the  SJime  with  such  instructions  relative  to  the  organization  and  government  of  such 
schools,  and  the  course  of  studies  proper  to  be  pursued  therein,  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  the  several  officers  intrusted  with  their  management  and  care.  Having  in  view  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  required  in  both  of  the  acts  alluded  to,  it  hiu;  been  deemed  both  a 
measure  of  economy  and  a  means  of  disseminating  in  the  best  form  aU  information  in 
relation  to  our  system  of  Public  Instruction,  to  combine  the  material  of  the  annual  report 
required  by  law,  and  the  primary  school  law,  with  notes  and  forms,  in  one  document. 
The  legislature,  in  the  law  of  June  1851,  made  provision  for  au  extensive  distribution  of  the 
annual  report,  providing  that  one  copy  should  bo  furnished  to  each  township  library,  one  to 
each  county  clerk  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  State  Library, 
one  to  each  school  district  in  the  State,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  Imudred  for  the  use 
of  the  office.  By  the  provisions  of  section  3,  the  school  law  is  U}  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
officers  entrusted  with  the  management  and  care  of  the  schools.  For  thb  purpose  an  addi- 
tional number  of  copies  have  been  printed,  and  also  a  sufficient  number  in  addition  to  supply 
the  demands  which  are  constantly  arising  for  copies  of  the  school  law,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til another  edition  shall  be  required,  which,  with  tlie  present  prospect  of  permanency  in  the 
law,  will  not  probably  be  for  some  years.  As  this  document  is  intended  therefore  as  a  perma- 
nent ons  for  reference  by  school  officers,  it  has  been  deemed  essential  and  of  vital  importance 
to  the  successful  developement  of  our  system  to  embrace  in  it  not  only  tlie  school  laws  with 
notes  and  forms,  but  all  such  information  connected  with  the^system,  relating  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  all  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State,  as 
would  affbrd  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subjcM^t,  to  our  people,  and  to  the  citizens  of  other  States, 
whose  interest  on  the  subject  is  identical  with  outp,  in  all  that  relates  to  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

Tlie  document  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  compilation.  The  object  has  been  to  put  to- 
gether in  permanent  form  such  exi)erience  and  facts  as  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  attained  in  the  past,  and  from  this,  to  be  better  enabled  to  make  progress  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  ha.s  been  the  design  faithfully  to  record  the  acts  of  those  who  liave  taken  a  part  in 
the  educational  career  and  affairs  of  the  State.  The  pa.st  is  thus  secure,  and  its  history  is 
here  unfolded  in  the  acts  of  our  successive  Chief  Magistrates,  Legislators,  Board  of  Regents ,. 
successive  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  Board  of  Visitors,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  perusing  our  past  educational  history, 
that  the  efforts  of  each  successive  officer  have  been  attended  with  manifest  improvement.  To 
ascertain  what  course  to  pursue  to  ensure  progress  and  stability  in  a  system  of  education 
which  was  to  survive  long  after  those  who  had  participated  in  its  creation  and  early 
progress  have  passed  from  the  field  of  action  and  labor,  must  of  necessity  be  the  work 
of  time  and  reflection.  The  charge  of  such  a  system  can  not  f;\il  to  be  felt  as  one- 
of  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  in  worldly  afiairs,  requiring  investigation  and  thought, 
and  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  whatever  relates  to  education 
generally,  but  of  the  workings  of  the  system  established  for  its  promotion.  Theory  and  ex- 
periment merely  were  believed  to  be  an  uncertain  basis  for  practical  improvement.  The  re- 
ports which  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  not  been  made  permanent  documents,  and  the  facts  which  they  successively  develop 
were  neither  preserved,  nor  can  they  be  referred  to,  except  among  the  documents  in  the  Li- 
brary at  the  Capitol.  The  annual  reports  of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  Legislature  have 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  seemed  t«  require  legiriation  to  per- 
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1MllWlfMnn,wttlMmthaardiiig*cheate«  for  further  improvt>ment,  till  time  and  exi)erience, 
I  •  kaowMgc  of  the  iubjeet  and  of  the  pwt,  would  be  most  likely  to  make  sug- 
{Mrtake  of  a  wiM,  bene6cial  and  permanent  character.  To  fit  himself 
1  of  the  dutiea  devolving  upon  him,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  efforts  of  the 
:  by  the  present  incumbent  to  be  the  first  requisite  and  surest  process  for 
ta  tn  other  reitoeet*;  and  if  in  doing  this,  other  active  and  outward  labors  in 
1^  fhUL  ia  Um  ihapit  of  lecture*  and  personal  visitations,  have  been  precluded,  it  is  never- 
of  hb  own  reason,  and  the  conviction  of  his  own  judgment,  that  the 
of  our  educational  affairs  was  of  first  importance,  and  that  permanent 
jooi^  aad  the  ntmoat  utility  are  best  secured  in  the  outset,  by  studying  thoroughly  to  understand 
^li  to  pfHbct  oitf  tyatem  of  Public  Instruction;  by  watching  the  operations  of  the  laws  rela- 
■■f  to  that  ajatem;  by  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
If*,  oaftil  sneh  time  as  it  ahaD  work  with  entire  harmony  and  develop  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Othor  dutiM  may  l>e  no  lesj<  useful,  and  perhaps  more  agreeable,  but  the  gon- 
«ri  Wipaitlalim  of  the  system,  (enlarging  in  its  scope  and  sphere  of  operations  from  year  to 
j«r,)  both  in  geoeral  and  in  detail,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  of  execution  in  all  its  parts,  and  ca- 
f  of  beiof  readily  comprehended  and  understood  by  those  who  execute  the  laws,  espe- 
those  relating  to  oiu*  primar}'  schools,  is  above  all  other  things  indispensable  to  real  and 
improvement.  In  vain  may  public  attention  be  aroused  aud  pubUc  interest  exci- 
ted is  behalf  of  educatiou,  if  the  system  adopted  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  requiremente 
ot  the  people  and  of  the  age,  or  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of  executing  its  elf 
It  degree  of  burthen  to  those  whose  time  and  labor  have  to  be  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  the  local  nnanagement  of  the  schools.  '' 

The  hlatoty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  sketch  on 
PafcHe  Inatnictlna.  An  important  change  hat!  taken  place  in  the  organic  law,  by  which  its 
iriaaafemeot  was  duutged  from  a  Board  of  Regents  appointed  by  the  Gevernor  and  Senate,  to 
a  Board  elected  by  the  people.  The  institution  has  passed  through  a  series  of  reverses  since 
Mi  arganiaatixjn,  and  It  was  deemed  important  to  afford  facilities  of  examination  as  to  the  cau- 
mtif  bjr  rafcrring  wlUi  miautenew  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  from  year  to  year.  But  the 
ariarMMOB  ftn-  iaeloding  in  this  document  so  fuU  and  detailed  account  of  its  rise  and  pro- 
pna,  has  hero  to  diAise  among  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  fund  was  granted,  that 
eoaremiogit,  of  which  they  Imve  been  mostly  deprived,  aud  on  account  of  which, 
toe  bem  feh  that  warm  sympathy  with  the  institution  which  has  been  felt  for  the 
book.  That  It  has  not  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  beyond  question; 
b«t  with  f«C«ra  g«ed  managraieut.  by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  >vi8dom,  and  discretion  on 
dM  pan  of  the  BecraU  in  the  appointment  of  a  president,  and  the  re-organization  of 
(k*  d^paftOMFSl  of  Uterature,  science  and  the  arts,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
Ml  btiiUad  wUb  studMila,  and  fulftU  Uie  objecU  of  its  high  mission  with  the  most 
akaadiaC  aad  aattAvtorj  aoeMas.  But  two  departments,  as  yet,  have  been  organized— that 
^  Htenliira.  wlaMa  and  tha  arts,  and  that  of  medicine.  The  medical  department  stands 
^aa  a  tooliaf  af  tha  highMt  ordar.  Although  yet  in  iu  Uifancy,  it  has  taken  high  rank  iu 
^  aadlflil  world;  Us  eeorM  of  atudias  la  of  tha  severest  oi^er;  the  discipUne  exacted,  of 
«*  a  4*armrter  as  to  uaMd  tha  heviOm  of  thought,  Infeatlgation,  r«flccUon  and  the  power 
«r  iMaoalag.  auaUratof  aad  comparlog,  whila  (ha  ganaral  advantages  oflfered  to  the  medical 
aw  aot  sorpaMad  bjr  those  of  tnj  othar  laatitutlon  in  the  Unitad  States.  The  deter- 
af  Cha  Board  of  Bagaota.  and  of  tha  l^adkal  Vfeonltj,  to  place  this  department  upon 
hMtoanrnproraoMot,  U  worthy  of  aU  commMulation  and  praise. 

•f  the  eipaadltaraa  and  raoelpto  of  tha  Dnlveraltj  from  iu  commencement  in 
b  Biiialiii  M.  Ml,  wlB  ha  fcaad  la  tha  appMdIs.  Tha  whole  amount  of  disburse- 
fcr  a»  paifaaas  ana  thia  parted  b  two  haadrad  awTalghtj^  Ihouaand,  nine  hundred 
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and  twenty -eight  dollars  and  tventy-two  ctnU*.  The  rcTised  low  relating  to  the  Univertdtj 
does  not  pro>ide,  as  the  first  law  did,  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  for  the  purpose  of  Fe- 
male Education:  but  in  this  department,  to  which  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  been  eufiicient- 
ly  directed,  the  wants  of  the  State  will  doubtleRs  be  met  by  the  various  institutions  which 
have  been  established  without  the  aid  of  the  State.  The  revised  constitution  provides  that  the 
Legislature  njay  appropriate  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappropriated, 
or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  liave  already  been  sold,  and 
any  land  which  iimy  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  tlie  support 
and  roaiuteuunce  of  an  agricultural  school;  and  such  school  may  be  made  a  branch  of  the 
University,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connc-ct<>d  therewith,  aod 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ri'gents.  Wf 

Those  institutions  which  lu-e  denominated  Inoorporatkd  Lftkrary  Inbtititio.vs,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  under  that  title,  in  tlie  index,  are  institutions  wliich  re<'eive  no  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  State.  They  are  the  r»««ult  of  tlie  entorprize  and  zeal  of  various  denomination*  and  com- 
munities, and  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  in  most  of  th« 
States. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Primary  Schools  may  be  traced  from  year  to  year  tlirongh- 
out  this  volume.  The  first  primary  school  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  was  approved  on  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1837,  and  provided  for  supporting  the  schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district,  in  proportion  to  its  valuation,  which  was  to  be  oscortaincd  by  m- 
transcript  of  the  township  assessment  roll;  thus  virtually  making  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
Prke  Schooi^.  The  early  legislation  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  of  primary  schools  WM- 
subjected  to  repeated  change,  from  the  difficulty  of  adapting  a  law  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
people  in  a  new  country.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  g^aduiil  approach  to  stability  and 
permanency.  The  law  is  working  well  in  the  main,  and  any  radical  change  in  the  system  is 
peculiarly  to  be  deprecated.  The  deltates  in  the  Convention  to  revise  the  constitution  were  oon- 
sidered  an  important  portion  of  our  educational  history,  and  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
head.  Tlie  m-iin  feature  of  the  revised  constitution,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  is  the 
clause  which  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  its  adoption,  provide 
for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge 
for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  aft. 
instruction  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  English  language.  A  school  must  be  maintained  in  eaoh 
school  year  at  least  three  months,  or  it  is  deprived  tlie  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the 
income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

Under  the  law,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  '  supervisor  of  each  township  to  assess  the  taxes 
voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township,  and  all  other  taxes  pro>ided  for  in  the  law 
chargeable  against  such  district  or  township,  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  or 
township  respectively,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  township  assessment  roll.  It  was  made, 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  also,  to  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of  his  township,  one  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  valuation  thereof  in  each  year,  and  after  deducting  from  the  amount  thus 
raised,  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  the  remainder  is  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  districts  in  the  township  for  the  support  of  schools  therein.  The 
Legislature  of  1850,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  for  free  schools, 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  increased  the  amonnt  required 
to  be  assessed  by  the  supervisor,  to  two  mills.  In  consequence  of  imperfect  and  partial  re- 
turns heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  which  has  been  actually  as- 
sessed. The  duty  in  some  instances  has  been  neglected  by  supervisors,  and  while  with  one 
mill  on  the  dollar's  valuation,  it  should  raise  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  returns  for 
several  years  show  that  only  some  seventeen  thousand  liave  been  assessed.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  more  acciuTite  and  full  returns.     The  supervisors,  for  the  first  time,  during  th« 
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ith*  tuubl*  property  the  tnin  of  two  mills  on  such  dollar  of  the  vai- 

of  the  •mmints  thui  MMMed  will  be  returned  to  the  office  of  PuWic 

Ib  Hm  aMRlli  ©f  Wofwnber  next,  when  a  reliable  estimate  may  be  made  as  to  what 

m^  bt  rfM|idred  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.    The 

ta  «Mn>  State*  hm  btm  to  regulate  the  detail  of  a  Free  School  Law.    In  Michigan 

1  la  Uw  ajitoai  Is  tmfcH.    The  tranaition  from  the  old  law  to  the  requirements  of 

to  acmmipanied  with  n»  oonfuaion,  and  the  system  of  taxation  to  accomplish 

of  Vttt  Srhoob  la  a*  equal  and  just  an  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

of  rerenue  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  are,  1st:  the   income  of  the 
ItnnA,  which  for  tlie  jiast  year  has  amounted  to  over  fifty-seveH  thousand  dol- 
of  achool  lands  for  the  last  year  has  amounted  to  $83,449  89,  being  an  hi- 
;  yew  of  neorly  •Ixty-seven  per  cent.    The  school  fund  itself  now  nniounts  t© 
'  9111,000  00.    td.  A  tax  of  two  mills  upon  each  dollar's  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
Jd.  A  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  a  scholar,  voted  by  the  district  and  collected 
I  Ib  Um  Mine  manner  as  other  township  taxes.    The  existing  law  provides  for  a  rate 
any  deficiency.    This  law  will  require  change  or  modification   when  the 
pMMBt  cawlltallMMl  prorifions  are  fiilly  caiTied  out. 

T^JMm  AMawato  win  he  found  in  the  appendix,  showing  the  amount  raised  for  various 
•Aaal  purpoaea  In  Michigan,  dnring  the  year  last  past.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts 
la  ttM  itate  fa  Unrc*  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven.  The  whole  number  of  children  resi- 
where  a  school  has  been  taught  for  three  mouths,  is  one  hundred  and 
two  htindred  and  twenty-two.  The  apportionment  of  the  income  of 
■  school  fund  is  based  upon  this  number,  instead  of  the  number  which  are  actually 
'on  the  schools,  the  Utter  bfing  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred 
■■d ifcrty-Ore.  Whether  a  change  in  the  system  of  apportionment,  based  upon  actual  atten- 
oot  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  our  system,  and  be  oth- 
is  a  question  which  should  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  people.  The 
paid  to  teachers  in  the  State,  dm-ing  the  past  year,  is  one  hun- 
d  Mky-foor  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  The  whole 
tt  money  raised  by  the  districts  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  tliousand,  one  hundred 
mi  alaity*«ix  deOara  and  thirty*eight  cents.  There  has  been  raised  for  tlie  following  pnrpo- 
«a^«ls: 

BaOdklf  School  Houses $57,348  52 

■apalrtat    •♦  "       11,265  00 

Far  past  butobtedoeM 9,108  34 

rarotkarparpoaas 4,112  90 

Oa  rata  biO, * 89,095  37 

'  of  Tohunes  in  the  township  libraries,  as  reported,  is  ninety-seven  tliou- 
ftfty-eljfht.    Tlie  amount  of  mill  tax  reported  is  seventeen  thousand 
forty  dollars  and  flfty-nine  cents.    The   returns  of  this  item  are  erroneous, 
m  V  no*,  a  large  number  of  the  Superrisora  hare  neglected  to  assess  the  tax.    The  probability 
•'"'**•  ^•^■'••"'  n»«*«'y  ariaes  from  the  neglect  of  the  inspectors  to  report  the  amounts  to 


*  P*f^  of  the  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  notes  and 

""^       MwMfy  tchool  Uw.    The  notes  hare  been  based  upon  the  queries  submitted  to 

■M  «mm  bjr  asaool  oAeart  from  time  to  time,  and  embrace  most  of  the  questions  that  arise 

Mflmnma,  saflv aa  It  to oompatent  and  proper  for  this  department  to  give  its  decbiions. 

AOlbapa to aa  law  rafidrlag such  dadaioos.  they  are  to  bo  considered  advisory,  but  they  are 

?**^'*  -IT*^  **'*^  «>d  tt  to  aamesUy  hoped  will  be  found  of  use,  and  be  the  means 

-  "''Tu'a-!'*^  *^*!'^.***  dMbttHy.    Aooaas  has  been  had  to  the  volume  of  decisions  pub- 

^       fcN«tel8aiaBt  of  Oammmi  Sehooto  of  Uie  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to  the 

I  tBd  OoaMoHottt  daotoions.    The  opmions  and  tiewt  of  the 
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school  officers  of  these  States  lia\e  bceu  adopted  and  published,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable 
to  the  laws  of  Michigan;  and  full  liberty  has  been  token  to  incorporate  into  the  work,  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  Superintendents  of  our  own  State,  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  schools.  / 

The  communications  in  relation  to  tlie  Unios  Schooi-s  in  the  appendix,  do  not  embrace  an 
account  of  all  that  hare  been  established,  and  more  full  information  in  relation  to  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  system  wiU  have  to  be  left  for  the  future.  This  chisi  of  schools  deserve 
the  particular  attention  of  the  people.  They  are  destined  to  fill  up  the  space  now  left  between 
the  University  and  the  Primary  Schools,  and  while  they  preserve  the  character  of  Primary 
Schools,  they  are  calculated  to  afford  all  the  advantages  of  higher  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

In  concluding  this  general  summary  of  the  work  now  accomplished,  it  affords  a  satisfactory 
reflection  that  the  subject  of  Education  has  received  so  large  a  sliare  of  attention  from  the 
successive  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  State,  and  from  successive  Legislative  bodies;  and  the  re- 
wards for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  gathering  up  the  history  of  our  educational  achiev- 
ments,  will  be  ample  and  sufficient,  if  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed  shall  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Education  and  the  development  of  our 
system  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  a  source  of  higii  gratification  that  your  Excellency  has 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose designed,  the  undersigned  has  received  your  Excellency's  strong  encoiu-agement  and 
support. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  friend  and  servant, 

FRANCIS  W.  SHEARMAN, 

SuperinUndent  of  Public  liutmelion. 
Laosing,  May  1, 185^. 
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PART  I. 


ORIOIIV,  PROGRESS,  AlVD  PRESENT  COIVDITION 

OF 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MICHIGAN, 
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CjONGRESSIQNJU..  AJJD   TEBRtTOKIAX  iECHSLATION   FROM    l785    TO  1S36»^ 

.The  foundation  upon  which  the  educational  superstructure  of  Mich-" 
igan,  and  the  other  States  comprised  in  that  section  of  our  country, 
known  as  the  north-west  territory,  has  been  raised,  was  laid  in  an 
ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  year  1785, 
entitled  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the- 
lands  in  the  western  teiTitory.  By  its  provisions,  lot  numbered  six- 
teen, of  every  township,  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools  within  such  township. 

The  greatest  division  of  land,  according  to  the  uniform  method 
of  survey  of  the  public  lands,  contains  the  quantity  of  23,040  acres. 
This  is  called  a  township,  and  is  six  English  or  American  miles 
square,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty -six  equal  divisions,  or  square 
miles  by  lines  crossing  each  other,  called  sections.  The  section  con- 
tains 640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  quarter  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  contains  160  acres.  The  quarter  sections  are 
subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  containing  80  acres,  each  called 
half  quarter  sections,  or  eighths  of  sections,  which  is  the  smallest  sub- 
division. Every  sixteenth  section  of  land  as  here  described,  was  re- 
served by  the  ordinance,  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  ihe  public  lands. 

1 


"The  plan."  snvs  the  venerable  Gov.  Woodbridge,  late  Senator 
in  Ooogrest  from  Michi'r>in,  in  a  letter  to  this  depHrtment,  •♦  in  its  ap- 
plioAlion  10  the  *  Western  Country,'  had  doubtless  been  predetermin- 
ed. tbou«;h  of  course  not  auihoritHtively  disclosed  before  the  treaty 
of  pence!  and  before  the  cessions  from  the  States.  After  these  events, 
nd  when  the  liile  of  the  General  Government  was  no  loncrer  dispu- 
led.  a  more  definite  furm  wms  given  to  it.  The  application  of  the 
ooe  thirty -MXih  part  of  each  surveyed  township  for  the  support  of 
eonmon  schools  within  such  township,  first  appears  in  a  formal  ordi- 
nance of  the  old  Conip-ess  of  Mwy,  1785.  All  subsequent  acts  of 
general  legislation,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, affirm  the  plan,  and  indicate  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  it,  as  indeed  every  sentiment  of  common  honesty,  as 
well  as  sound  public  policy,  required.  The  United  States  were  deeply 
in  debt,  and  it  was  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest  solicitude  among  all 
pablic  men  in  those  days,  by  what  possible  means  that  debt  could  be 
paid.  After  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  especially  after  the  cessions  from 
the  States,  the  immense  public  domain,  which,  without  further  doubt, 
waa  then  by  common  consent,  admitted  to  be  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  regarded  as  one  certain,  and  perhaps 
iht  most  productive,  of  all  the  means,  applicable  to  that  object,  in 
their  power.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  a 
lyaiem  which  should  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  purchasers,  in 
order  to  realize  any  revenue  from  its  sale.  Such  policy  was  also  en- 
Ibreed.  by  the  consideration  that  no  adequate  protection  could  be 
given  to  the  then  frontier  States,  until  extended  settlements  in  that 
western  country  should  have  tirst  dislodged  trom  it  permf^nently,  the 
hostile  savages.  Influenced  by  such  considerations,  the  old  Congress 
yneiidiu  ordinance  of  1785.  This  was  in  fact,  on  invitation  to  all 
Uin  world  to  buy;  and  among  other  inducements  held  out,  it  was 
therein  promisi*d  to  all  who  should  go  out  and  settle  there,  that  one 
thirty. sixih  pirt  of  the  whole  country  should  be  applied  forever,  as  a 
fnnd  for  the  advancement  of  Education.  It  contained  a  promise  to 
all  who  should  buy  there — it  amounted  to  a  solemn  covenant  with 
each  purch«j*er  and  settler  in  every  township,  that  he  and  his  poster- 
ity forever,  should  in  all  future  time,  in  common  with  the  other  set- 
Uefi  in  the  township,  be  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  as  a 
means  of  educating  his  children.  What  an  inducement  was  tl^is 
with  the  father  of  a  family,  to  go  out  and  settle  there!" 

In  1787  the  ordinance  waa  paased,  establishing  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  The  provisions  of  the 
pHor  ordinance  were  respected;  and  it  was  further  declared  that 
••BwjoioN,  MoRALiTV  and  Knowlbdoe,  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  Schools,  and  the  means 
•C  KoocATioa  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Tht  Mgotiatiunn  which  led  to  the  first  appropriations  for  Univer- 
rftf  pwrpoaot  b  the  Northwest  Territory  were  commenced  in  the 


year  1786  by  the  Ohio  company,  and  concluded  the  following  year 
by  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  one  nnd  a  half  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands.     In  this  contract,  in  addition  to  a  reservation  for 
schools  and  religious  purposes,  was  a  provision  for  the  grant  of  two 
entire  townships  as  an  endowment  for  a  University.     These  two 
townships  were  selected  together  at  Athens,  in  Ohio,  and  the  Univer- 
sity located  upon  them.     The  year  after,  John   Cleves  Symmes,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  his  associates,  made  application  for  the  purchase  of 
another  large  tract  of  land,  which  comprehended  what  is  now  Cin- 
cinnati.    In  this  contract  provision  was  also  made,    besides  every 
section  16  for  school  and  every  section  29  for  religious  purposes,  for 
an  appropriation  of  one  entire  township  for  a  University.     It  was  a 
condition  of  the  contract  between  the  government  and  the  purchasers 
of  the  tract  that  within  seven  years  from  the  completion  of  the  suiw 
rey,    unless    Indian    irruptions    rendered    it    impracticable,  they 
should  lay  off  the  whole  contract  at  their  own  expense,  into  townships 
and  fractional  parts  of  townships  and  divide  the  same  into  lots  ao» 
cording  to  the  land  ordinance  of  1785.     Lot  numbered  16  in  each 
township,   or   fractional  part  of  a  township,  was  given  perpetually 
for  the  purposes  of  Education.     Lot  No.  29  in  each  township  was 
granted  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  Rkugion.     Lots  No.  8,  ll 
and  26,  were  reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.     One 
entire  township  wa^'granled  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  acad-' 
emy  or  college. 

In  1788  the  quantity  of  land  first  appHed  for  by  Judge  Symmes, 
was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  contract,  to  one  million  of  acres  and  the 
right  to  a  college  township  thereby  lost. 

The  provisions  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  for  the  other  new  States 
and  Territories,  are  found  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  1804,  one  entire 
township  being  reserved  for  that  purpose.  In  this  act  provision  is 
made  for  such  a  reservation  in  that  portion  of  the  Western  Territory 
which  is  now  Michigan. 

In  1817  the  administration  of  the  territorial  government  being 
rested^in  a  Governor  and  J^udges,  the  following  law  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  education,  both  on  account  of 
its  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  means  provided  for  its  support, 
was  adopted.     It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  at  that  early  day, 


Md  U  not  so  now.  in  mtny  of  the  State?,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ttdiment  of  Uleniry  institutions,  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  benev- 
oleni  und  reliijious  enterprises  and  purposes,  by  the  organization  of 
Meries.  The  law  was  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  the 
MTen  original  States  mentioned  in  the  last  clause,  by  reason  of  a 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that  the  laws  which  the  Governor 
mm)  Judges  made  and  published,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be 
■0  taken,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Territory,  and  repor- 
Itd  to  and  sanctioned  by  Congress,  until  the  people  were  entitled  to 
tbB  organization  of  a  General  Assembly. 

An   a<  t  to  establish  the  Catholepistemiad,   or  University  of  Michi- 

gania. 
B4  ii  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Territory  of  Midi- 
ijfaa.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  Territory  a  GatholepisUmiad,  or 
University,  denominated  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Mich- 
igania.     The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania  shall  be 
oocnposifd  of  thirteen  Didaxura,  or  Professorships;  first,  a  Didaxia, 
or  Professorship  of  Catholepistemia,  or  universal  science,  the  Didae- 
tor  or  professor  of  which  shall  be  President  of  the  Institution;  sec- 
ond, a   Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Anthropoglossica.    or  literature 
eiri^rAcing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences  relative  to  language;  third, 
%  Didnxia  or  professorship  of  Mathematica,  or  Mathematics;  fourth, 
t  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiognostica  or  Natural  History; 
fifth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiosophica    or  Natural  Pbi- 
loaophy;  sixth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Astronomia,  or  Astron- 
OQT;  seventh,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Chyjuia,  or  Chemistry; 
eign.h,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  latucii,  or  Medical  Sciences;  ninth, 
A   Didaxia  or  professorship  of  ceconomia,  or  economical  sciences; 
taoth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ethica,  or   Ethical  Sciences; 
defonth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Polemitactica,   or  Military 
Bcieneen;  twelfth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Diegetic  i,  or  Histor- 
ical Sciences,  and  thirteenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ennoeica, 
or  Intellectual  Sciences,  embracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences 
relative  to  the   minds  of  animals,  to  the  human   mind,  to  spiritual 
tIMtence,  to  the  Deitv,  and  to  Religion;  the  Didactor  or  professor 
of  which  shall    be    Vice    President    of  the    Institution.     The  Di- 
dMlon  or  pMbitors  thall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the 
Qoferoor.     There  ihttll  bo  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan,  in 
Jjarlerly  paymenta,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  to  each 
DMaetor  or  Professor,  an  annual  salary  to  be  from  time  to  time 
MUmlned  by  law.     More  than  one  Didaxia  or  professorship  may  be 
•QAferred  upon  the  ssme  person.     The  President  and  Didactors,  or 
proft«»urK,  or  a  hmjority  of  them  asBcmbled,  shall  have  power  toreg- 
ttkle  all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution,  to  enact  laws  for  that  pur- 
poee,  to  sue.  to  be  Hued,  to  acquire,  lo  hold  and  to  aliene  property, 
re«l.  mixed  and  personal,  to  make,  to  use  and  to  alter  a  seal,  to  estab- 


lish  colleges,  academies,  schools,  libraries,  musseuras,  athcna-uras,  Bo- 
tanic gardens,  labarato^-ies,  and  other  useful  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions, consonant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint  officers,  instructors  and  instructri.  in. 
among  and  throughout  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships, 
and  other  geographical  divisions  of  Michigan.  Tlieir  name  and  style 
as  a  corporation,  shall  be  "The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of 
Michigania."  To  every  subordinate  instructor  and  instruxtrix,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University,  there  shall  be  paid  from 
the  treasury  of  Michigan,  in  quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary,  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  ascertained  by  law.  The  existing  public  taxes 
are  hereby  increased  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
present,  and  of  all  future  public  taxes  fifteen  per  cent,  are  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University.  The  Treasurer 
of  Michigan  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  University  fund. 
The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  may  prepare  and  draw  four  suc- 
cessive lotteries,  deducting  from  the  prizes  in  the  same  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  proceeds  of  the  prece- 
ding sources  of  revenue,  and  of  all  subsequent,  shall  be  applied,  in 
tlie  first  instance,  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable  lands  and  buildings, 
and  books,  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  afterwards  to  such  purposes 
as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  by  law  directed.  The  Honorarmm  for 
a  course  of  lectures,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars:  for  classical 
instruction,  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  and  for  ordinary  instruction,  six 
dollars  a  quarter.  If  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  any  county,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  certify  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
person  has  not  adequate  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  suitable 
instruction,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  a  public  charge,  tlie  hon- 
orarium shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan.  An  annual 
report  of  the  state,  concerns,  and  transactions  of  the  Institution,  shall 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  power  for  the  time  being.  This  law  or 
any  part  of  it,  may  be  repealed  by  the  legislative  power,  for  the  time 
being.  Made,  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the 
original  States,  to  wit:  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  far  as 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit, 
on  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

WILLIAM  WOODBRIDGE, 
Secretary  of  Michigan,  and  at  2>resejU  acting  Governor  thereof. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD, 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Sttpreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Mickigam 

JOHN  GRIFFIN,  ^     '» 
One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
original,  now  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
jjages  52  and  53  of  the  Executive  Records  of  Michigan. 

R.  R.  GIBSON,       ' 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


In  the  same  year  that  this  territorial  law  was  enacted  and  pub- 
|lM>  tbri^  »cctions  of  land  were  granted  to  the  "College  of  Detroit' 
by  th«  treaty  nmde  »t  Fort  Meigs.  For  the  purposes  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  therefore,  there  were  at  this  time  two  sources  of  revenue; 
thai  derived  from  the  grant  of  one  township  and  that  derived  from 
the  ireaty. 

lo  1818,  the  first  sales  of  public  lands  were  made  in  Michigan. 
The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  had  not  then  located  the  college 
towoahips.  In  HI 9  Gov.  Woodbridge  was  sent  from  the  Territory 
as  the  first  delegate  in  Congress,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ieel  with  a  view  to  cause  the  location.  The  result  of  his  examination 
waa  a  conviction  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  sales  then  making 
ibere  did  not  remain  within  the  district  designated  by  the  law  of 
1804,  any  one  entire  township  of  good  lands  upon  which  the  location 
•oald  be  made.  The  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  secure  the 
paasage  of  a  law  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  in  1820  Gov.  W.  resigned 
bia  seat  in  Congress. 

In  1821,  an  act  was  promulgated  and  adopted  by  the  Governor 
and  Judges,  establishing  a  University  "for  the  purpose  of  educating 
jontb."  It  was  to  be  placed  under  the  management,  direction  and 
government  of  twenty-one  trustees,  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  was  always  to  be  one,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  first 
trattees  named  in  the  act  were  the  Governor,  John  Biddle,  Nich- 
olai  Bolvin,  Daniel  Le  Roy,  Christian  Clemens,  William  H.  Put- 
buff,  John  Anderson,  John  Hunt,  Charles  Lamed,  Gabriel  Richard, 
Jebn  R.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  John  Monteith,  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
John  L.  Leib,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  Austin  E.  Wing,  William  Wood- 
bridge,  Benjamin  Stead,  Philip  Lecuyer  and  William  Brown. 

Section  five  of  this  act  provided  that  the  trustees  might  from  time 

to  time  I8TABU8H    SUCH  OOLLKGKB,  ACADEMIES  AND  SCHOOLS  depend- 

inSi  upon  the  University,  as  they  might  think  proper;  made  it  the 
dalj  of  the  trustees  to  visit  and  inspect  such  colleges,  academies  and 
•ebools,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  system  o(  education  and  dia- 
•ipHaa  therein,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report;  to  ordain  rules  for  the 
govenimt'nt  of  the  institution  not  inconsistent  with  the  l.»ws  of  the 
Uttiiad  8te  ea  or  of  the  Territory,  and  to  appoint  a  president  and 
proAMBott  and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure.     A  president  was  to  be 


appointed  without  waiting  until  the  state  of  the  funds  would  allow 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  Persons  of  every  religious  denomi- 
nation were  capable  of  being  elected  trustees,  iind  no  person,  presi- 
dent, professor,  instructor  or  pupil  was  to  be  refused  adnaittance  for 
his  conscientious  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  corporation  had  control  and  management  of  the  township  of 
land  granted  by  the  act  of  1804,  and  of  the  three  sections  granted 
to  the  college  of  Detroit  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs  in  1817,  and 
also  were  entitled  to  all  property,  rights  imd  credits  of  the  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  act  to  establish  a  '*Ciitho)epistemirtd,"  which 
act  was  repealed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees:.  Gov.  Woodbridge 
disclosed  to  the  board  the  result  of  his  previous  inquiries  and  was 
appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to 
the  lands.  A  memorial  wns  drawn  up  by  him,  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  a  copy  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  which  held  its 
first  session  in  the  Territory.  It  was  transmitted  with  their  approval 
to  Congress  in  1824.  This  document,  which  may  be  found  at  length 
in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  thit  year,  embodies  the  motives 
"which  led  to  a  location  of  the  township  in  detached  sections,  rather 
than  in  an  entire  township. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  separate  interests,  adverse  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Slate  anrl  of  the  insiituu<»n,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  grow  up,  by  emborlying  together  in  one  counTy  and  neighbor-' 
bood,  80  large  a  number  of  lessees  (for  «f  this  time  no  thought  was 
entertained  of  selling  these  lands  in  fee,)  h;id  been  witnessed  by  the 
memorialist  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  nnd  formed  a  le  ding  consideration 
for  locating  the  land  in  separate  tracts. 

The  petition  of  the  trustees  wa«<  ntfendj"!  to  with  zeal  Hnd  fidelity, 
by  the  late  Austin  E.  Wing,  and  through  hisejunest  efforts,  ft  second 
township  was  appropriated  for  Univer.i  y  puifxvwes,  both  to  be  Idea- 
ted in  detiiched  tracts.  An  addition  wa-  rif);'.  !r  u>  our  University 
lands  by  the  terms  of  the  trea'y  of  For:  '*'  \  i;.  The  "fifholic,  re.s- 
idents  of  the  city  of  Detroit  were   !•  ^     '^-  'V-^  1  nd  to  aid 

in  the  building   of  a  church.     T!  '  ui  }>  in  the 

execution  of  the  freaiy,  by  Gen<  r.'  -^  >  '     ■    -.'a  u>n  thMf/an- 

O'.her  tract   .'•hould  be  granted  ft  r  ;i .s  ^^^-^-^^  t'Jucatit.n. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  and  the  gr  nts  shhc  ioned. 


V.  (^Aiiical  and  cvcnio^  schools  were  established  in  the  city  of  De« 
Inity  m  earij  as  1822,  by  private  teachers,  and  a  Lancastcrian  school 
4rai|tpl  M  part  of  the  University,  but  no  law  was  passed  to  provide 
Asr  aajttem  of  common  or  primary  schools,  until  1827,  four  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  legislative  council.  This  act  provided 
erery  township  containing  fifty  inhabitants  or  householders, 
provide  themselves  with  a  schoolmaster,  of  good  morals,  to 
children  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English 
tad  French  langaage,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography  and  de- 
eeat  behamr,  for  such  terms  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  six 
months  for  one  school  in  each  year;  every  township  containing  one 
hmdred  families  or  householders,  for  an  increased  Icnirth  of  time: 
and  to  provide  in  addition,  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  to  instruct  child- 
ren m  the  English  language.  Every  township  containing  two  hund- 
red lamilies  or  householders,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar 
schoolmaster  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  French  and 
Engiish  la  4  u  ages. 

For  neglect  of  any  township  to  procure  and  support  such  teacher 
aawas  required  for  tlie  various  lengths  of  time,  the  township  incnr- 
inad  a  penalty  in  proportion,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; and  the  penalty  was  to  be  levied  by  warrant  from  the  court, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  deficient  township,  and  was  nppiopriated 
for  the  M»o  of  such  schools  as  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  whose 
airetamsUnceti  most  required  such  assistance.      .  ...^  ... 

The  inhabiUnts  were  tochoose  five  persons  within  their  totvnship, 
la  inspectors,  of  common  schools  who  possessed  similar  powers  io 
Jtuni  officers  at  the  present  time. 

The  inhabitants  voted  at  the  annual  meetings  U,  raise  such  sum.s 
^r  money  upon  the  poll,  and  rateable  estates,  within  the  respective 
.townships,  forUie  support  and  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  to 
laaeh  youth  to  read.  >mte  and  cipher,  as  a  majority  deemed  expe- 
.;  to  be  asMfsed  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
with  the  township  and  county  taxes;  the  moneys  were  ap- 
pcftioBed  the  aupervisor  and  township  clerk,  according  to  the  num- 
ber  of  children  betw.en  the  ug.H  of  five  and  seventeen,  as  appoartji 
^  a  crasu.  of  U.  district,  taken  under  oath  by  one  or  more  cTZ 
of  the  school,  who  were  appointed  in  each  of  (lu«  districts 


The  moneys  were  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  paying  the  wages  of 
the  teacher  or  schoolma>tor.  But  the  law  did  not  apply  to  any  town- 
ship which  at  an  annual  meeting,  declared  by  a  "two-thirds  vote 
that  they  would  not  comply  with  the  act." 

Section  six  of  this  act  relates  to  proceedings  after  the  formation  oi 
a  school  district,  and  also  to  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  vote  tax 
and  the  manner  of  its  collection,  and  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest,  being  the  first  school  law,  and  adapted  to  a  state  of  things 
so  different  from  our  present  condition  as  a  State,  to  be  inserted  at 
length: 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  any  township  in  this  territory  shall  be  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  \i 
shall  be  the  duly  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  said   township,  within 
tw^enly  days  after,  to  mJce   a  notice  in  wriMng,  describing  said  dist- 
rict, and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  tirst  district  meeting, 
and  deliver  said  writing  to  some  one  of  the  freeholders  or  inhabitant*, 
liable  to  pay  taxes,  residing  in  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  t« 
notify  each  freeholder  or  inhabitant  residing  in  said  district,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  by  r;  ading  such  notice  in    the   hearing  of  each    such 
freeholder  or  inhabitant,  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  lea.  t  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting;  and  if  any 
such  freeholder  or  inhabitant  shall  neglect  or  refv.se  to  give  such  no- 
tice, he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  use  as  is  provided  in   the  thiid  section  of 
this  act.     Such  district  meeting  shall  have  power,  when  so  convened, 
by  the  major  part  of  the  persons  so  met,  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  to  fix  on  a  time  and  place  to  hold 
their  future  annual  meeting,  which  annual  meeting  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  requiicd   to  hold,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  time 
and  phce  of  holding  such  annual  meeting,  as  they  or  a  majority  of 
them,  at  any  legal  meeting,  may  think  proper.     And  at  such  first 
meeting,  or  at  any  future  meeting,  the  said  freeholders  and  inhabit- 
ants, or  a  majority  of  them  so  met,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being,  to  designate  a  site 
for  their  school  house,  to  vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
such  district,  as  a  majority  present  shall  deem  sufiicient,  to  purchase 
a  suitable  site  for  their  school  house,  and  build,  keep  in  repair,  and 
furnish  it  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages;  also  to  choose  three 
trustees  to  manage  the  concerns  of  said  district,  ^vhose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  build  and  ke .p  in  repair  their  school  house,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  agree  with  and  employ  instructors, 
and  to  pay  them;  also  to  choose  one  district  clerk,  to  keep  the  records 
and  doings  of  said  meeting,  whose  doings  shall  be  good  in  law,  who 
shall  be  qualified  by  oath  or  affirmation,   as  the  several    township 
clerks  are;  likewise  one  collector,  who  shall  have   the  same  p  wer 
and  authority,  and  have  the  same  fees  for  collecting,  and  be  subject 
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to  the  Miiitf  rules,  regulations  and  duties,  as  respects  the  business  of 
Ibe  difttrict.  which  bv  law  appertaineth  to  the  collectors  of  townships 
b  ihiHlerntory;  and  the  said  trustees,  clerks  and  collectors  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  time;  and  it 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  district,  as  soon  a^ 
in%y  be,  after  the  trustees  have  voted  a  tax,  to  make  a  rate  bill  or 
Ux  list,  which  shall  raise  the  sum  voted,  with  four  cents  on  a  dollar 
fer  coUeclorN  fees,  on  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  district, 
■greembly  to  the  levy  on  which  the  township  tax  was  levied  the  pre- 
•edio^  yev,  and  annex  to  the  said  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  a  warrant, 
which  warrant  shall  be  substantially  as  folio weth: 
Count  V  of         >    . 

To  ,  Collector  of  the  district,  in  the  town  of 

,  in  the  county  aforesaid.  Greeting:— -In  the  name  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  you  are  hereby  required  and  commanded 

to  collfCt  from  each  of  the  inhabitants   of  said  district,  the  several 

tnmK  of  money  written  opposite  to  the  names  of  each  of  said  inhabi- 

Uot^,  in  the  annexed  Ux  list,  and  within days,  after  receiving  this 

warrant,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  money  by  you  collected,  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  said  district,  or  some  one  of  them,  and  take 
their  or  his  receipt  therefor.  And  if  any  one  or  more  of  said  inhabi- 
tants shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum,  you  are  hereby  further 
eommanded  to  levy  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  each  delinquent, 
•lid  make  sale  thereof,  according  to  law.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  this  day  of  182  . 

[l.  s.]  ^ 

tL.  s.]  >  Trustees. 

kn  Ibi-?  Congress  authorized  the  Governor  and  Council  to  take 
•hargv*  of  the  school  sections,  to  protect  them  from  waste  and  injury, 
■od  to  pro? ide  by  law  for  leasing  them.  In  1833  the  school  law  of 
1828  was  repealed  and  another  act  passed,  which  provided  for  the 
•lection  of  three  commissioners  of  schools  and  ten  inspectors,  whose 
dnlies  were  similar  to  those  of  inspectors  under  the  present  law. 
They  wew  charged  with  the  protection  of  section  16,  with  power  to 
ItMe  and  manage  it,  in  whatever  manner  they  deemed  best  calcula- 
ted to  enhance  its  value.  Any  miMieys  arising  from  such  care  and 
■Miagtment  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  node  of  taxstion  to  build  s  school  house,  after  a  majority  of  the 
iihahilints  approved  of  the  estimate  of  expense,  was  similar  to  later 
|i(OtWloM,  rpcjuiring  the  directors  ol  districts  to  obtain  a  transcript 
•f  io  much  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  township  as  related  to 
Us  distrtoi,  snd  to  add  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had  be- 
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oome  residents,  and  of  resident <  who  Yfkd  purchased  since  the  last 
assessment  roll  was  mad« . 

A  humane  provision  of  the  'av  gavo  discre'ioa  to  directors,  when- 
ever there  was  within  any  di>tric%  »ny  poor  arwl  indigent  person 
unable  to  pay  for  ihe  instruction  of  his  or  her'chiMh'n,  or  where 
there  were  poor  children  wiihout  parents,  to  order  such  children  to 
be  in-^tructed  at  the  school,  and  the  expense  of  such  instruction  was 
defrayed  by  tftx  upon  the  property  of  the  district. 

This  law  gave  authority  to  the  sever  ti  commissioners  of  adjoining 
town«^hip8  to  constitute  and  establish  conjointly  school  districts  on 
the  lino  dividing  such  townships.  It  hIso  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  person,  by  the  governor  of  the  territory.^us  'Superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,"  who  had  authority  to  tnke  supervision 
of  section  16,  and  all  fractional  sections  for 'he  use  of  schools,  where 
trustees  or  commissioners  hal  not  been  <'hos<n.  The  directors  of 
districts  were  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  taught  in  the  district  for  three  montlis,  and  any  additional 
time,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  commis- 
sioners. It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendriit  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  L<'gislative  Council,  the  number  of  -scholars  taught  the 
condition  of  the  school  l«nds,  suits  or  aciitms  brought  and  m«»neys 
arising  from  this  and  other  sources,  and  wh  tever  else  might  to  him 
appear  necessary,  concerning  the  lands  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

In  1835,  the  same  year  in  which  the  law  was  p  ssed  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  an  amendment  (o  the  "ctof  183^^, 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  school  commi-^si.mers  to  rajike  yearly  divi- 
dends of  all  moneys  coming  intotheir  hnncls  hy  virtu*  of  thf;irothce, 
for  rents  or  damages  done  to  section  lt5,  and  distribute  and  pny  over 
the  amount  to  the  directors,  in  proportion  to  the  nuniher  of  schol  «rs 
taught,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ihw  of  T8  i.s.  Thts  amend- 
ment repealed  the  sections  of  the  previous  ■  f  ■■■  '  ^'ufier- 
intendent,  and  provided  for  his  appointment,  hvt't  (  hy  nnd 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legi>l  ru'e.  vn'l  ;-< weis 
and  duii<  s  as  before. 

During  the  yenr  [1835  ]  the   peon'r    -  ,   <  1   a 

constitution  and  formed  a  SUi'e  >j_dvrr  m;  .of  the 


ibmitlcd  to  Cohgresi  the  following  propositions  in  rela- 
tioa  to  edacational  funds: 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township  of  the 
Mblic  lands,  and  where  8«ch  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
powd  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may 
beTi^li  be  granted  lo  the  Slate  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  That  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  re- 
MTYed  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  an  act  of  Congress 
nproTcd  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May.  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
JSTeniiUed  "an  act  concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,"  are  hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be 
appioprtaied  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  such 
■uuiner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  affect 
in  any  way  the  rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said 
aeTenly-two  sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  uni- 
▼erailv. 

These  propositions  became  subsec[uently  a  part  of  the  ordinance 
admitting  Michigan  into  the  Union  and  form  the  basis  upon  which 
retti  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Previous  to  the  admission 
of  Michigan,  the  other  States  of  the  Northwest  Territory  took  the 
grnot  of  the  school  section  "to  each  toionship  respectively  in  the  State 
fv  the  nae  of  schools,"  or  'to  the  State  for  the  use  oithe  inhabitants 
^  ik»  kmmhip  for  the  use  of  schoolsi"  The  difficulties  under  which 
these  etales  had  labored  in  making  the  fund  available  and  effective 
(or  adttcataonal  purposes,  were  avoided  in  the  ordinance  admitting 
Michij^an  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
A  better  order  of  things,  the  results  of  which  have  been  witnessed 
with  abundant  satisfaction  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence. 
in  no  other  Sute  of  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances,  has  education 
bean  ao  amply  and  abundantly  sustained  by  a  pure  and  steadily  in- 
enraatng  fund.  This  great  advantage  has  been  secured,  as  facts  will 
ikmonstrate,  from  t%vo  causes:  the  taking  of  the  grant  to  the  State 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  eonttituijonal  provikion  subsequently  adopted,  creating  a  distinct 
•ad  leparate  department  of  public  instruction. 

K  (|u<Mftion  involving  a  claim  of  great  magnitude,  however,  has 
bMA  railed  ae  to  the  subeequent  and  existing  righto  of  the  inhabi- 
tans  0^  townships  under  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  in  con- 
••qiSQfle  of  the  alleged  departure  from  i  U»  original  terms.   D  uring^the 
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senatorial  term  of  Gov.  Woodbridge  iu  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  he  eloquently  and  ably  maintained  the  right  and  justice  of 
a  further  claim  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  township?,  and  at  three  diflferent  sessions  introduced  and  got 
successfully  through  the  Senate  a  bill  granting  a  million  and  a 
half  of  acres  of  land  to  the  State,  sustaining  it  before  that  body  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  fair  equivalent  for  the  rights  of  taxation 
which  the  State  had  given  up  in  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  still  leaving  untouched  all  question  of  compensation  to  the 
inhabitants  respectively  of  the  several  townships.  The  question 
may  yet  in  the  view  of  many,  become  important  to  Michigan  and 
other  States,  which  have  been  admitted  under  similar  provisions. 
Should  it  become  so  or  not,  it  is  a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  gen- 
erally understood,  or  at  all  events  not  lost  sight  of,  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  our  legislation.  The  substance  of  the  ground  thus  as- 
sumed is,  that  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  1785, 
amounts  to  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  purchaser  and  settler  that 
he  should  be  forever  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund^,  with  the 
other  settlers  in  the  township,  as  a  means  of  educating  their  children 
within  such  township;  that  every  man  who  buys  n  lot  of  land  and 
pays  for  it,  buys  with  it  the  riffhl  to  his  proportion  of  the  use  of  sec- 
tion IG  within  his  township,  establishing  thereby  a  claim  of  great 
magnitude  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  surveyed  township; 
that  the  right  to  taxation  is  a  right  which  no  State  may  surrender  or 
abrogate;  that  if  the  right  may  be  commuted  for  or  surrendered  for 
an  equivalent,  no  just  equivalent  has  been  rendered,  and  nothing 
gained  but  what  was  before  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
townships;  that  the  equitable  and  available  right — the  use — the 
beneficiary  interest  in  it  had  passed  from  Congress;  that  in  the  case 
of  Michigan,  Congress  had  resumed  that  which  it  had  before  sold, 
to  the  purchasers  of  its  wild  lands,  as  if  it  were  an  equivalent  for  the 
surrender  by  the  State  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  sovereignty — the 
right  of  taxation — no  matter  how  the  State  may  have  been  required 
to  dispose  of  "these  lands;  in  short  that  the  resulting  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  townships  were  the  same,  as  if  it  were  a  case  between 
two  individuals,  where  either  the  second  conveyance  by  the  trustee 
would  be  pronounced  void,  or  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  right 
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taken,  woaW  be  decreed.  The  considerations  however,  whish  ia^ 
d'Jcel  the  »ctH>n  of  the  conv.  n'ion  wlii;h  i<ave  its  assent  to  the 
onlinince  of  aimiss'on  em^)ra-inir  the  gi-ant  of  the  school  la  ids  to 
the  Sla'e.  were  bast-d  upim  the  li^ht  of  experience  afforded  in  the 
educational  hi>lory  of  the  other  StaUs  of  the  JSorth  West.  The 
Sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiann  and  Illinois  had  re>erved  the  grant  to  the 
iBbabitants  of  the  township;  such  inhabitants  exercising  over  the 
•eclioo  16  the  duties  and  powefJ*  of  a  landlord,  and  disposing  of  it 
by  vote;  such  management  requiring  a  multiplicity  of  officers  with- 
out any  identity  of  purpose,  and  without  the  authority  or  means  to 
consolidate  their  action  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  to  all 
the  citizens.  The  history  of  the  educational  affairs  of  these  States 
afforded  practical  evidence,  [even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  assumption 
that  these  States  possessed  the  right  to  take  the  grant  to  the  State,] 
that  the  management  and  disposition  of  these  sections  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  townships  was  a  source  of  difficulty,  embarrassment  and 
expense,  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  educational  achiev<»ment  worthy 
of  the  people,  or  productive  to  them  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

Such  considerations  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  action  of 
our  own  Convention,  in  submitting  aifferent  terms  to  Congress  for  its 
■Hent,  and  to  the  people  for  their  sanction.  In  taking  the  grant  to 
the  6tate,  it  avoided  a  multiplicity  of  officers  otherwise  located  in 
difbrent  counties;  it  contributed  and  is  still  contributing  in  an 
Mf  zampled  manner  to  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  whole 
filate;  it  has  saved  many  townships  from  askin'g  legislative  aid« 
where  the  school  section  was  unavailable,  either  from  prior  locations 
by  actual  settlers,  as  wos  the  case  in  the  counties  of  VVayne,  Macomb 
and  Monroe,  or  where  the  section  was  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
which  prolonged  the  event  of  its  being  cleared  for  a  series  of  years; 
•ad  in  mnny  tattaiicei,  saving  not  only  time,  labor  and  expense,  but 
the  means  of  education  itself,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships 
the  tectioo  was  entirely  unavailable  from  natural  causes,  and 
the  inhebitants  in  such  canes  from  the  management  of 
eqeifnieai  •ections,  at  a  distance  from  thuir  townships.  ' 

1a  UkUkg  lb«  grunt  to  the  Sute,  there  was  a  higher  principle  of 
equity  involved  io  relation  to  the  whole  people,  than  would  have  ob- 
I,  had  Congress  refused  iU  assent  to  the  terms  demauded  in  the 
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ordinance  of  the  Convention.  If  the  original  faith  of  Congrei% 
might  be  comsidered  as  pledged  to  the  t«3wnships,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  our  constitution,  the  inhabitants  by  their  votes  in  adop- 
ting that  instrument,  decided  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of  the  fund 
and  its  management  by  the  legislature,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
the  townships.  Nor  was  such  policy  rendered  less  sound  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  avoided  the  repeated  applications  to 
Congress  which  have  arisen  in  other  States,  and  which  left  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  these  lands,  to  be  settled  by  Congress  and  the 
State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  rather  than  by  township  jurisdictions, 
subordinate  in  their  will  and  power,  to  the  higher  and  more  genera! 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  y^ 

The  step  thus  early  taken  by  the  Old  Congress,  which  so  mate- 
rially aided  in  increasing  the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  and 
providing  it  with  the  permanent  means  of  education,  has  been  f<^, 
lowed  by  Congress  in  later  days,  in  providing  for  territorial  govern- 
ments. For  the  government  of  Oregon,  two  sections  were  set  apart 
for  school  purposes.  The  grant  of  an  additional  school  section  to 
tihe  new  terri<ories  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  while 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  his  comprehen- 
sive and  liberal  views  of  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the 
record  of  the  future  educational  history  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  grant  to  each  of  the  new  States,"  says  Mr.  Walker  in  his  report 
to  Congress,  "of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township,  was 
designed  to  secure  the  benefit  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  that 
township.  This  object  has  failed  to  a  great  extent,  because  one  sec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  township,  six  miles  square,  is  too  distant  from 
many  of  the  sections  to  furnish  a  school  to  which  all  con  resort,  and 
because  as  a  pecuniary  provision  it  is  inadequate.  The  grant  of  one 
section  for  every  section  in  such  quarter  township  would  be  sufl[icient, 
whilst  the  central  location  would  be  adjacent  to  every  other  section 
in  such  quarter  township,  bringing  the  school  house  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinage  of  every  child  within  its  limits.  Congress,  to  some 
extent,  adopted  the  recommendation  of  granting  two  school  sections 
instead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon,  but  even  thus  extended,  the 
grant  is  still  inadequate  in  amount,  whilst  the  location  is  too  remote 
for  a  school  which  all  can  attend.  This  subject  is  again  presented 
to  Congress,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  shall  be  extended  to 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  other  new  states  and 
territories  composing  the  public  domain.  Even  as  a  subject  of  rev- 
enue, such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value  to  the  govern- 
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OMiK,  as  each  quurler  township  is  composed  of  nine  sections,  of 
which  the  central  section  would  be  granted  for  schools,  and  each  of 
the  remaining  eight  sections  would  be  adjacent  to  that  granted.  The 
ei^ht  seetioDs  thus  lc'?>'ted,  and  each  adjoining  a  school  section  would 
be  of  gteater  valce  than  when  separated  by  many  miles  from  such 
opportunities,  and  the  thirty-two  sections  of  one  entire  township 
wolud  bring  a  larger  price  to  the  (jovernment  than  thirty-five  sections 
out  of  thirty -six.  when  one  section  only,  so  remote  from  the  rest, 
Wis  grantiHi  for  such  a  purpose.  The  public  domain  would  then  be 
•iCUed  at  ao  earlier  period,  and  yielding  larger  products,  thus  soon 
angniont  our  exports  and  imports,  with  a  correspondent  increase  of 
rt  \    '  m  duti.'s. 

<;iter  diffusion  of  education  would  increase  the  power  of 
mioii  and  knowledge  applied  to  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  J'ugment 
in  this  wav  also,  the  products  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Each  State 
it  deeply  mterested  in  the  welfare  of  every  other,  for  the  representa- 
tires  of  the  whole,  regulate  by  their  votes,  the  Measures  of  the  Union, 
which  must  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  proportion  as  its  councils  are 
nided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from  the  more  universal 
dSthmon  of  Lianr,  and  Knowledge  and  Education." 

These  are  tlie  sentimenis  of  a  great  Statesman,  speaking  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  means  of  its  permanent  support  and  spread,  as  the 
main  spring  of  national  progress  and  greatness  in  its  intimate  con- 
■eclion  not  only  with  the  intellectual  power,  but  with  the  wealtt  of 
the  country  applied  to  its  industrial  pursuits.  But  the  **  failure  m 
the  object  of  the  grant"  is  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  other' 
eanses  than  to  those  assigned  by  Mr.  Walker.  These  causes  have 
oootiited  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  grant  and  in  the  want  of  a  se- 
perotc  officer  of  public  instruction,  with  general  supervision  of  the 
■ubject  of  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  failure  in  other 
SUlet.  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Walker  do  not  apply  in  this  respect,  to 
<NUr  condition  of  things,  but  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  support  of 
Ikt  notion  of  our  own  State  in  taking  the  grant  to  itself,  whateyer 
eUim  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
>li*nship«» 

Faeu  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing  fis  faihre  m 
MiciiiuAJi,  iQ  the  object  of  the  grant,  either  as  a  pecuniary  provision 
#  na  a  meant  of  affording  the  blessings  of  general  education.  On 
ttt  oOier  hand,  companion  may  be  challenged  in  this  respect,  with 
tte  ndiieational  %y.tem  and  progress  of  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
im   Onr  fand  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  after  a  lapse  of 
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(inly  fifteen  years  of  our  exist^ijpie^ei^,  a  State,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  whicli,  with  a  principal  rapidly  ac- 
aruing  from  the  sales  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  is  annually- 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  State,  affording  aid  to  all  sections, 
for  the  purpose  of  instmction,  whije  the  school  system  itself  is  meet- 
ing the  educational  wants  of  all,  and  successfully  carrying  forward 
the  objects  of  the  great  mission,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

Tl^e  manner  of  tluj  grant  bemg  fixed  by  the  assent  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  Michigan,  the  next  question  of  historical  impor- 
tance, is  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  Convention  have  not  been  preserved,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 
public  inspection.  There  was,  however,  no  debate  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  making  suitable  provision  for  Public  Instruction.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  article,  of  which  Isaac  E.  Cra- 
ry,  of  Calhoun,  vras  chairman.  It  was  reported  on  the  second  day 
of  June,  1835,  and  was  adopted  substantially  as  it  came  from  the 
kands  of  the  committee.  As  reported  to  the  convention,  the  article 
provided  for  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  article 
came  up  in  Convention,  Judge  Woodbridg^  remarked  that  he  had 
read  it,  and  although  it  was  new  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
constitution,  yet  he  was  inclined  to  give  it  his  support,  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  consent  to  make  one  alteration,  viz:  to  strike 
out  the  word  -'Secretary,"  and  insert  '-Superintendent"  The 
chairimin  remarked  that  the  report  was  beyond  his  control,  but  if 
there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Convention, 
in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  member  from  Wayne,  he  would 
i*eadily  consent  to  the  change.     Tlie  change  was  accordingly  made. 

The  article,  as  reported,  provided  for  a  library  in  each  school  dis- 
trict. This  was  amended  in  Convention,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
President,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  school  district,"  and  inserting 
"  township."  The  article  being  then  referred  to  the  committee  on 
phraseology  and  revision,  the  words  "  at  least,"  were  inserted,  where 
they  appear  in  the  old  constitution;  and  the  article  thus  passed,  secu- 
ring by  this  slight  addition  and  change,  the  establishment,  by  subse- 
G[uent  legislation,  of  libraries  in  every  school  district.  The  following 
is  the  constitutional  article  adopted  in  1835: 


KDUCATION. 

I  The  Governor  .shrtll  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  adriee 
Od  <-oii*.'iU  of  the  Ivegislature,  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  iSuper- 
bWoaent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
wear*,  and  wliosc  duties  shull  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  I.eici^lalurv  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitabl'i  means,  the 
imoCiou  oflnUillectnal,  scientificul  and  agricultural  improvement. 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  grant- 
ed by  ibe  Tnited  States  to  this  SuiU'  for  the  support  of  schools, 
which  shall  liereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
p«ii  "  '.nd;  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  aiJ 
su(.  lands,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  lo  the  support  ci 

Hcho<,i!»  ti»i  jughout  the  State. 

H  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools 
by  which  i  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  schooi 
duitrict  at  icJist  three  months  in  every  year;  and  any  school  distric; 
negh  cling  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  pioporUon  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund 

4.  An  jioon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Si^xte  will  permit,  the  Le- 
gislature shall  provide  for  the  est;iblishment  of  libraries;  one  at  lea»i 
[in]  eocli  township;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  militsry  duty,  and  the  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  tines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  oi 
the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
libraries. 

6,  The  Legislature  >hall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 
svpport  of  a  I'niversity;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or 
Slue  of  hueh  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  tor  the  purpose  afore- 
atid,  shall  b«  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
University,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant;  and  it  shalJ 
he  the  duly  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effeet- 
uel  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds 
of  said  University.  ' 

The  sraTKM  or  public  ixsTKuenoK  which  wsus  intended  to  be  es- 


by  the  framer^  of  the  constitution,  tlie  conception  of  th« 
it*  province,  its  pt)werfc  and  duties  were  derived  from  Prussia. 
That  sy»U'm  consisted  of  three  degrees.  Primary  instruetion,  eor- 
reeponding  to  our  district  schools;  secondary  instruction,  coramm- 
schools  called  Gyranasia,  and  the  highest  instructioa 
intcattrd  in  the  Universities.  The  supi  rintendenoe  of  this  entire 
which  was  formed  in  1819,  was  entrusted  to  a  Minister  of 
ealled  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  embraeed  erery 
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thing  whicli  belonged  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people. 

The  system  in  Michigan  was  intended  to  embrace  all  institutions 
which  had  for  their  object  the  instruction  of  j-outh,  comprising  the 
education  of  the  primary  school,  the  intermediate  class  of  schools, 
however  denominated,  and  the  University.    The  idea  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  was  to  embrace  the  whole,  and  in  one  sense,  a  wider 
and  difi'erent  field  of  supervision  than  Wius  embniced  in  the  first  law 
established  under  it — a  wider,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  high  and 
peculiar  signification  of  Public  Instruction;  and  different,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  connection  of  the  Superintendent  with  the  disposition 
of  the  lands,  or  management  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  support  of 
education.     The  Prussian  principle  upon  which  the  constitutional 
provisions  of  Michigan  were  based,  asserted  the  fact  "that  every 
State  needs  a  separate  officer  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  there 
should  be  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  general  supervision 
of  education."     Under  that  system  this  officer  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  rtchools  and  the  subject  of  education.     The  creation  of  such 
an  officer  was  intended  in  the  adoption  of  our  own  constitution.     Its 
framers  looked  to  this  officer  for  a  general  super\'ision  not  only  of 
primary  schools,  but  of  the  university,  of  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools  and  all  schools,  established  or  to  be  established  throughout 
the  Stale.     True,  the  government  of  these  institutions  were  to  be 
confided  to  the  management  and  control  of  local  officers,  adapted  to 
the  character  and  want^  of  each — but  over  all,  as  representing  the 
guardian  watchfulness  and  interest  of  the  State,  was  intended  to  be 
the  general  officer  of  Public  Instruction,  accumulating  all  the  mate- 
rial of  this  congregated  effort,  and  laying  it  in  embodied  form  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people  and  their  legislatures;  devising  and  ma- 
turing plans  for  improvement;  requiring  full  information  in  every 
particular  relating  to  the  annual  condi^ion  and  progress  of  all  these 
institutions;  preparing  suitable  forms  of  procedure  for  the  expedition 
and  correct  transaction  of  business;  suggesting  the  wants  of  the 
system,  and  perfecting  itvS  details  where  it  was  found  to  be  wanting; 
giving  his  support  to  the  labors  of  officers  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
schools;  impressing  the  importance  of  education  by  public  lectures 
and  personal  visitations  in  the  various  counties  and  districts;  infusing 
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life  and  leal,  and  spreading  information  among  all;  showing  the  re- 
wards of  labor;  and  by  the  en«rrgy  of  his  exertions,  in  common  with 
Others,  and  from  advantage  of  position  in  acquiring  knowledge,  en- 
luring  progression  in  all  that  relates  to  educational,  intellectual  and 
moral  achievement. 

This  was  the  6eld  laid  out  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  responsible  and  arduous;  sufficiently 
Tast  and  comprehensive,  to  engage  ever}'  moment  of  time  and  con- 
sideration, to  employ  the  entire  thought  and  labor  of  one  man,  in 
dcvibing  the  means  of  bringing  into  perfection  a  system  so  enlarged 
and  commanding;  embracing  full  knowledge  of  education  and  its 
progress  among  the  people,  in  whatsoever  form  and  shape  it  was 
working  its  way;  by  pubhc  grant,  or  private  endowment,  by  State 
patronage,  or  by  individual  exertion  or  munificence.  The  history  of 
oar  State  legislation  will  demonstrate  how  this  conception  has  been 
iiied,  and  what  progress  has  been  made  in  Michigan  towards  the 
deTelopement  and  perfection  uf  a  System  of  Public  Instruction. 


STATE  LEGISLATION. 
1836. 

EXTIACT    FROM    GOV.    MASON's    FIRST    MESSAGE. 

Ours  is  said  to  be  a  government  founded  on  intelligence  and 
morality,  and  no  political  axiom  can  be  more  beautifully  true.  Here 
the  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  the  people  themselves  are  the  primary 
source  of  all  power.  Our  institutions  have  levelled  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions existing  in  the  societies  of  other  countries,  and  have  left 
open  to  every  one,  the  avenues  to  distinction  and  honor.  Public 
opioioa  directs  the  course  which  our  government  pursues,  and  so 
long  as  the  people  arc  enlightened,  that  direction  will  never  be  mis- 

S'ven.  It  Decomes.  then,  your  imperious  duty,  to  secure  to  the 
ate,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  can  in  no  wise  be  so 
eertaihiy  effected,  as  by  the  perfect  organization  of  a  uniform  and 
liberal  system  of  common  schools.  Your  attention  is  therefore  called 
to  the  effectuation  of  a  perfect  school  system,  open  to  all  classes,  as 
the  su rent  basis  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  coiisiitution  declares  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  sup- 
ported in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year; 
aad  it  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  rub- 
Uo  lAStmoUon.  whow  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  said 
*■*■"'■     tJnder  the  direction  of  the  government,  section  16  in  each 
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township  is  reserved  for  schools,  and  under  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
January  20,  1826,  12  sections  of  land  are  reserved  for  the  use  and 
support  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Forty-nine  sections  of  the 
University  lands  have  heen  located,  and  consist  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  tracts  on  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  proper  authority  be  requested  to  niHke  the  remaining  locations. 
These  locations  will,  when  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
place  the  University  of  Michigan,  among  the  wealthiest  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  under  a  proper  direction,  render  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  West. 


On  the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  ediicfi- 
tion,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, instructing  them  to  report  whether  any  law  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  effect  to  the  constitution,  reo^arding  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, reported  that  full  and  complete  effect  could  not  be  given  at  this 
session  to  an  article  respecting  it — that  in  legislating  upon  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance,  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  guarded — that  no  measui-es  should  be  taken  without  the  greatest 
consideration;  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the 
vast  importance  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  republican  government,  had  granted  to  the 
State,  lands,  not  only  for  supporting  an  extended  system  of  common 
schcJols,  but  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  University — that  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  constitution,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  Avise  forecast,  had  adopted  an  article  intended  to  protect  the 
fund  from  being  diverted,  and  made  other  general  provisions,  well 
adapted  to  attain  the  great  end  sought  to  be  accomplished — that  the 
committee  did  not  think  it  expedient  then  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  but  had  provided  a  bill  for  collecting 
such  information  as  would  enable  their  successors  to  act  understand- 
ingly,  and  hoped  that  by  an  efficient  and  well  digested  system  to  be 
devised  thereafter,  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  improved,  their  happiness  promoted,  and  their  liberties  es- 
tablished on  a  firm  foundation.  The  bill  thus  introduced,  resulted  in 
the  act  of  July  26,  1836,  a  summary  of  which  is  embraced  in  the 
first  report  made  under  it,  by  the  officer  charged  with  that  duty. 
On  the  same  day,  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  was  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
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,j  confirmed  by  both  Housck  of  the  Legislature.     To  thk 
WAS  confided,  by  the  act  referred  to,  the  responsible  duty, 
a  other  things,  of  preparing  a  system  for  common  schools,  ajod 
a  plan  (bi  a  University  and  ite  branches. 
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KXTEACT  FROXf  GOV.  MASON'b    SECOSD    MKaSAGl-:. 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  report  to  you  a 
tyfiem  for  the  gOTemment  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
m  the  or^nization  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  State.  I  cannot, 
however,  dismiss  the  subject  of  education  without  endeavoring  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  the  truth,  that  in  it,  is  embraced  the  most 
rital  interests  of  our  country,  and  that  no  object  within  the  province 
of  your  legislation,  should  demand  so  important  a  portion  of  your 
time  and  attention.  The  State  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
aehools,  with  a  prudent  husbandry,  will  equal  our  utmost  wants. 
Tlie  University  of  Michigan  will  also  possess  an  endowment,  which 
will  enable  the  State  to  place  that  institution  upon  an  elevation  of 
character  and  standing  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
Unkm.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  immediate  location  of  the 
Umrersity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  prima- 
if  aehools. 

In  the  organiaation  of  your  primary  schools,  which  are  the  found- 
ation upon  which  your  whole  system  of  education  must  be  based, 
the  first  measure  essential  to  their  success  and  good  government  is 
the  APFonmiKNT  ov  good  teachers,  of  the  highest  character,  both 
moral  and  intellectual.  Liberal  salaries  should  be  allowed  the  in- 
itruotor,  and  without  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  you  must  fail  in 
yonr  object;  as  individuals  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  charge  of 
yodr  BchooU  wftl  be  excluded  from  them  by  the  p:^rsimoniousness  of 
their  compensation.  Let  me  also  suggest  that  you  adopt  a  perma- 
OTurr  A«n  umroau  ktaxdaud  oy  wouks  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 
and  that  in  the  studies  selected,  they  may,  to  (»s  great  an  extent  as 
nractioable,  embrace  the  useful  aiid  practical  information  of  life 
Lei  your  youth  be  taught  the  first  principles  in  morals,  in  science, 
aad  m  government,  commencing  then*  studies  in  the  primary  schools, 
ilerathig  its  grades  as  you  approach  the  distinct  seminary,  and  con- 
imm  its  proffresa  till  yoi 


you  arrive  at  the  University.  By  this  system 
jmM  children  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  for  afterlife,  and  have 
miillod  in  ihuir  minds  at  an  early  day,  their  duties  as  citizens,  and 
ihoye  all,  their  obligations  to  the  Sc«rching  Power  of  another  world. 

In  eontemplaUng  the  Past,  and  dwelling  on  the  Future,  we  are  for- 
«U|  rMuoded  that  if  our  government  is. to  outlive  the  term  hereto- 
Inv  aHoited  to  lU-publics,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  tho  diflusion  of 
VlovMfe  amoog»t  the  peoi)le,  nnd  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 


power  ot  a  iiberai  and  eniightenedpublic  "  d^  the  palladium  of  a 
free  government — the  sugis  of  our  Federal  existence."  Let  us  not 
appose  that  vtk  are  beyond  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  other 
nations.  Guard  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  Teach  them 
tn  earhebt  lessons  of  life,  the  great  principle  upon  which  their  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  keep  before  their  minds  those  scenes  of 
American  glory  which  hj^ve  <5niefly  contributed  to  immortalize  the 
American  name. 

«TflTBM    Oy  PTTBLIC  IJISlTWIOTION^ — AS     RKPORTED    BY  THE    SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, 

The  plan  reported  defined  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  school 
districts — the  duties  of  district  officers— :of  township  officers,  of 
school  inspectors^  and  of  townships — proposed  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  and  plans  for  school  houses — the  establishment  of  academies 
as  branches  of  the  Univei-sity,  and  a  method  of  organization  for  the 
University,  and  also  defined  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction. 

The  oflicei*s  of  tijo  .svaUiiu  proposed  for  school  districts,  were 
moderator,  vice  moderator,  director  and  as.sessor,  and  three  township 
school  inspectors,  with  the  township  clerk  as  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superint^^ndent  evinces 

the  high  estimation  in  which  that  officer  viewed  the  system  of  Free 

ScBOOLs,  as  connected  with  education  in  a  government  like  ours.     He 

says: 

"It  has  been  s^aid,  and  rightly  too,  that  common  schools  are  truly 
irepublican.  The  great  object  is  to  furnish  good  instruction  in  all 
the  elementary  and  common  branches  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
of  community,  as  good  indeed  for  the  poorest  boy  of  the  State,  as  the 
rich  man  can  furnish  for  his  children,  with  all  his  wealth.  The  object 
'jS  universal  education — the  education  of  every  individual  of  all  classes. 
The  great  thing  which  has  rendered  the  Prussian  system,  so  popular 
and  efficient,  which  has  so  strongly  attached  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  made  it  an  essential  element  of  the  social  state,  is  its  truly 
republican  character.  It  is  this  feature  of  Free  Schools  which  has 
nurtured  and  preserved  pure  republicanism  in  our  own  land.  In 
the  public  schools,  all  classes  are  blended  together;  the  rich  mingle 
with  the  poor,  and  are  educated  in  company.  In  their  sportive 
gambols  a  common  sympathy  is  awakened;  all  the  kindlier  sensibil- 
Hies  of  the  heart  are*  excited,  and  mutual  attachments  are  formed 
which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  soothing  and  happy  influence  through 
life.  In  these  schools  the  poor  are  as  Hkely  to  excel  as  the  rich,  for 
4here  is  no  monopoly  of  talent,  of  industry,  or  acquirements.  It  was 
Ifce  ceaseless  application  and  untiring  perseverance  of  Franklin,  and 


not  hirweiJtIi'Wfeich  raised  him  to '  tKe  "Bigliest  eminence.  It  is  this 
mU^m  which  brings  forward  and  elevates  to  places  of  distinction,  a 
duo  proportion  of  that  class  of  citizens  which  the  Romans  called 
new  nun  men  who  owe  nothing  either  to  birth  or  fortune— but  all 
to  •  Schools  and  their  own  exertions.     It  is  this  principle  of 

uni.,.  .  -iucation  adopted  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  cherished  by  their 
descendants  through  succeeding  generations,  which  has  given  them 
and  iheir  sons  pre-eminence.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ad- 
mirably adapted,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  prostrate  all  distinctions 
arising  from  mere  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune.  By  means  of 
the  public  schools,  the  poor  boy  of  to-day,  without  the  protection  of 
father  or  mother,  may  be  the  man  of  learning  and  influence  of  to- 
morrow; he  may  accumulate,  and  die  the  possessor  of  thousands; 
he  may  r«ach  the  liighest  station  in  the  Republic,  and  the  treasures 
of  his  mind  may  be  the  richest  legacy  of  the  present  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Whilst  the  reverse  of  all  this  may  be  true  of  the  young  scion 
of  wealth  and  power,  proud  and  accomplished  as  he  may  be  in  per- 
•OQ.  and  gifted  also  by  nature  with  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and 
blessed  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  usefulness,  the  long  cherished. 
hopes  of  doating  parents  and  the  brightest  youthful  visions  of  rising 
greatness,  may  all  be  disappointed  in  some  thoughtless  moment  of 
ung^vemed  passion,  and  his  sun  go  down  in  the  gloom  of  midnight 
daraness.  Let  Free  Schools  be  established  and  maintained  in  per- 
petuity and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  aristocracy 
m  our  land;  for  the  monopoly  of  wealth  is  powerless  when  mind  is 
allowed  freely  to  come  in  contact  with  mind.  It  is  by  erecting 
a  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
allowing  a  monopoly  to  the  rich — a  monopoly  of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  wealth— that  such  an  aristocracy  can  be  established.  But  the 
operation  of  a  Free  School  system  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  this  barrier." 

Another  feature  which  was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  was  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  suffer  none 
to  grow  ap  in  ignorance.  For  this  purpose,  the  Superintendent  sug- 
gealad  that  all  persons  having  the  care  of  children,  should  be  requi- 
red to  send  them  to  school,  the  constitutional  portion  of  each  year. 
The  object  to  be  aUained  was  the  welfare  of  the  individual  instructed, 
ftod  the  security  of  the  State;  and  the  reason  given  was,  that  the 
Btele  had  the  right  to  require  the  education  of  all  children  and 
youth,  and  to  impose  upon  all  to  whom  their  management  and  care 
•re  eommiited.  the  dnly  of  educating  them.  In  carrying  out  this 
Met,  the  Saperintendent  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  not  be  consis- 
\  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  to  prohibit  private  s^^- 
bul  that  it  was  oon«tt«ftt^  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
•f  oor  iostituaont.  to  place  the  public  schools  upon  high  and  elevated 


ground,  to  make  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity; to  place  them  on  such  a  footing  as  to  furnish  the  best 
instrnetion,  not  only  in  the  more  common,  but  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  elementary  knowledge.  "But,"  say3  the  Superintendent, 
"the  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  system  in  all  the  varied 
departments  of  instruction  must  fail  of  securing  the  desired  results 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers."  To  this  end, 
it  was  suggested,  as  a  subject  for  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  fix,  by  law,  a  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  public  fund,  and  to 
provide  prospectively  that  evay  ieacJier  of  the  public  schools  shall  have 
been  through  a  regular  course  of  training,  and  received  his  diploma 
from  the  academic  board,  setting  forth  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher. 
It  was  suggested,  in  relation  to  the  public  money,  whether  any  town- 
ship ought  to  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  fund, 
which  (lid  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  maintain 
an  EFFiCTENT  ScHOOL  BoARD.  It  was  recommended  that  the  active 
agents  of  the  schools,  upon  whose  activity  and  energy  the  success 
of  the  system  would  depend,  be  few  as  possible,  their  duties  clearly 
defined,  and  their  services  paid  for;  that  the  time  of  any  mtm  was 
his  property,'  Jtnd  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  public  without  remu- 
neration. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  legislature  provide,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  for  district  libraries.  The  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines,  the  equivalent  for  exemptions  from  military  duty, 
and  a  di^^trict  tax  of  $10,  were  suggested  as  establishing  the  basis  of 
a  fund  for  the  purpose. 

academies  or  branches. 

The  original  plan,  as  reported,  provided  that  any  couniy  contain- 
ing a  given  number  of  inhabitants,  should  be  entitled  to  an  academy 
of  the  highest  grade,  as  a  branch  ot  the  University,  on  condition  that 
the  board  of  supervisors  should  procure  an  eligible  site,  and  cause 
suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  such  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient, 
and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
board  of  supervisors  were  to  appoint  six  **  wise  and  discreet  per- 
sons," who,  together  with  one  appointed  by  the  Superintendenl^ 
were  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees.  Of  this  academic  boards 
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1^  judge  ot  pi  obttio  and  ibe  two  associate  judges  of  the  county,  weie 
(0  be  e9€jfifM  members,  and  the  county  clerk,  clerk  ex-qficio  of  the 
board.  IV  truntees  were  to  superintend  its  general  concerns,  ap- 
point professon.  and  teachers,  and  make  a  report  to  aboard  of  vUi- 
tort.  Thii*  board  was  to  consist  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed 
MUitially,  one  by  the  supervisors,  and  two  by  the  Superintendent.  It 
ITM  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  the  academy  at  its  annual  examination, 
to  inquire  into  its  condition,  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  forward  their  report  to  the  Superintendent. 

For  tbe  support  of  these  institutions  it  was  proposed  that  the  board 
of  iupervisors  cau.se  to  be  raised  by  the  county,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  should  be  apportioned  to  it  from  the  iflcome  of  the  University 
fund.  In  each  academy  were  to  be  three  departments— one  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  one  for  tlie  higher  branches  of  English  educa- 
lioo,  and  one  for  cla.ssical  learning.  The  course  of  instruction  for 
(he  teachers*  class,  to  be  three  years;  this  department  to  be  open* 
without  charge,  to  all  who  wished  to  fit  themselves  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  on  pledge  of  teaching  at  least  four  years,  under  a  forfeiture, 
if  they  did  not.  Tuition  for  English  department  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars,  and  for  the  classical,  twelve.  Whenever  any  county  complied 
with  these  requirements,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  appropriation 
of  1600  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books.  In  the  teach- 
m's  dbpaktmknt  the  following  studies  were  recommended:  the  Eng- 
liak  language,  writing  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
and  book  keeping,  geography  and  general  history  combined,  and 
biatory  of  llie  United  States,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration 
and  ftorveying,  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy and  chemistry,  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  select  portions  of  the  laws  and  duties  of  public  offic<H-s, 
ptiaeiplcii  of  leaching,  rhetoric,  lUgebra,  the  nature  of  man  a.s  a 
pbyiieal.  tiileUe«tual  and  moral  being,  and  his  relative  duties. 

TUB  UWVKIWITY.  ,,j 

Tb«  additional  and  general  interest  created  by  a  change  of  the  or- 
ganic law  m  I860,  id  placing  the  University  under  the  control  ol 
ttagiti  «laotad  by  Iba  people,  and  the  consequent  questions  of  policy 
wblab  baft  amen  in  relation  to  thiti  institution,  renders  it  not  only 
4tiirable,  bnl  an  object  of  tbe  deepest  importance  to  trace  with  care 
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the  history  of  iegiblaiion  in  regard  to  it.  Koi  this  reason,  it  is 
deemed  important  to  give  much  of  it,  in  detail.  The  following  ex- 
tract contains  the  plan  of  government  for  thif>  institution  suggested 
by  the  first  iiiupcrintendent: 

In  the  organization  of  the  University,  it  will  be  proper  and  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  Board  of  llegents  to  superintend  and  manage  its 
^eoeral  concerns.  The  powers  to  bo  vested  in  this  Board,  and  its 
duties  may  and  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents shall  consist  of  the  (lovernor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Chief 
Justice  at\d  As>ociate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chancellor  of 
the  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  shall  be  ex-oficio 
members,  ami  twelve  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  Of 
these  twelve,  three  shall  continue  in  office  four  years,  three  three 
years,  thTce  two  years,  and  the  remaining  three  one  year,  to  be  de- 
lermined  by  dr.'twing.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature,  after  the  iirst  organization,  to  appoint  three  annually. 
Of  this  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  shall  be  ex-officio  Secretary. 
The  Regents  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  en- 
act laws  for  the  government  of  the  University,  to  confer  degrees,  to 
appoint  a  ('hancellor,  and  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  in  the 
several  departments,  and  the  requisite  number  of  tutors,  also  to  de- 
termine their  respective  salaries;  to  appoint  a  steward  and  fix  the 
amount  of  his  salary.  The  university  shall  consist  of  three  depart- 
ments: 

1.  The  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  depai'lment  ot"  law. 

3.  The  department  of  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  artF,  there  should 
ultimately  be  established  the  following  professorships: 
One  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Modern  Languages. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 
Philosophy  of  History  and  Logic. 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
''       Mortil  Philosophy. 
"       Theology. 

Polirical  Economy. 
Mathematics. 
'•       Natural  Philosophy. 
"       Chemistry.  V 
•'       Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Botany  and  Zoology. 
"       Fine  arts. 

"       Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
The  department  of  law  should  consist  of  the  following  professor- 

One  of  International  Law. 

"       Common  Law  and  Equity. 


One  of  Consuiutional  and  Statute  Law. 
Commercial  and  Maritime  Law. 
Jufisprudence. 
In  Um  department  of  medicine  there  should  be  the  following  pro- 
fimorihipe: 

One  of  Anatomy. 
Surgery. 
••      Pathology. 

Practice  of  Physic. 
"       Obstetrics. 
•*       Materia  Mcdica. 

TIm  immcdiato  government  of  the  several  departments  must  ne- 
MiMrUy  be  intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties.  The  Regents  shall 
btve  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  prescribe, 
under  the  advisement  of  the  professorships,  the  books  and  authorities 
to  be  used  in  the  several  departments.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  annually  to  the  board  of  visitors,  the 
c^odilion  of  the  University,  the  amount  of  its  expenditures,  the  num- 
ber of  its  profes.sors  and  tutors,  the  number  of  students  in  the  several 
departments  and  in  the  different  classes,  and  text-books  used,  to 
be  accompanied  with  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 
The  board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  five,  shall  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  But  the  question  will 
arae,  and  it  is  an  important  one  and  must  be  met,  can  an  institution 
on  a  scale  thus  magnificent  be  sustained?  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  wants  of  the  State  will  require 
aoeh  an  institution,  and  when  its  resources  will  be  amply  suflScient 
to  sustain  it.  With  a  population  already  exceeding  two  hundred 
diooaand  souls,  and  floods  of  immigration  of  intelligent,  enterprising 
and  educated  men.  pouring  in  upon  us,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  To 
suppose  that  the  wants  of  the  State  will  not  soon  require  a  super- 
stnicture  of  fair  proportions,  on  a  foundation  thus  broad,  would  be  a 
seTere  reflection  upon  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of  the  age.  And 
to  suppoM  that  such  an  institution  cannot  be  sustained,  would  seem 
to  be  a  contradiction  of  the  known  laws  by  which  human  affairs  are 
^Tcrned.  [-.et  the  Slate  move  forward  as  prosperously,  for  a  few 
years  to  come,  as  it  ha«  for  a  few  years  past,  and  one-half  of  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  the  University  fund,  will  sustain  an  institution  on  a 
scale  more  magnificent  than  the  one  proposed,  and  sustain  it  too,  with 
only  a  mere  nominal  admittance  fee;  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  desired.  And  this  fee.  say  $10  from  each  student,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  increase  of  the  library.  The  institution  would  then  pre- 
•eni  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  learning,  an  university  of  the  first 
order^open  to  all,  tuition  free.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  will  it 
M  ■•outssiT,  that  all  the  professorships  should  be  filled  at  the  com- 
•••oemem  rver.     One-half  the  number  judiciously  appointed 

Md  arrai.  .  1  mi  wtn-im  discharge  the  duties  of  the  whole; 

Siy^J?***  ****  •^o  wit!  '    ully,  until  the  wants  of  the  institution 

•Mtatttaliof  its  I. Ml  ,       ould  warrant  tiie  completion  of  the  plan. 
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But  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  superstructure  to  be  raised  in  just 
and  equal  proportions,  and  to  be  continued,  as  we  trust,  thi'ough  all 
succeeding  ages,  liberal  and  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
anticipated  wants  of  t^  high-minded  and  growing  people.  Present 
appearances  warrant  the  belief  that  the  income  of  the  Unirersity  fund 
cannot  fall  short  of  $50,000  per  annum.  One-half  of  this  sum  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  several  academies  as 
brancnes  of  the  University,  and  the  remaining  half  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  sustain  (he  parent  institution  on  a  scale  as  grand  and  mag- 
nificent as  that  proposed. 

But  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered,  and  one  which  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  examination  than  can  now  be  mven  to  it.  It 
is  the  propriety  of  engrafting  upon  an  institution  destmed  for  public 
education  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  great 
master-spirits  of  the  human  race,  states  the  true  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gives  a  conclusive  reason  for  it.  He  says — "  to  disincor- 
porate any  particular  science  from  general  knowledge  is  one  great 
impediment  to  its  advancement.  For  there  is  a  supply  of  light  and 
information,  which  the  particulars  and  instances  of  one  science  do 
yield  and  present  for  the  framing  and  correcting  the  axioms  of  an- 
other science,  in  their  very  truth  and  notion.  For  each  particular 
science  has  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge,  to  be  augment- 
ed and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  thereof."  In  an  address  de- 
livered on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Dane  Law  College,  as  a  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  President  Quincy  made  the  follow- 
ing lucid  remarks: — "In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  law,  from  its  ancient,  barbarous,  and  perplexed,  to  its  present 
cultivated  and  lucid  state.  So  long  as  it  was  disincorporated  from 
general  knowledge,  and  pursued  exqlusively  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  men,  in  the  Inns  of  Courts,  or  in  offices  of  practitioners, 
its  outline  Avas  obscure,  its  aspect  forbidding  and  mysterious;  none 
dared  to  pretend  to  master  it,  except  the  regularly  initiated;  and  to 
some  of  these,  its  reason  was  a  closed  book,  which  they  had  not  the 
strength  or  patience  to  open.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  common 
law  introduced  among  the  branches  of  University  education,  than  it 
became  liberalized  and  refined.  Its  pailicular  light  was  augmented 
and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  of  universal  knowledge.  Its  for- 
eign jargon  was  abandoned.  Its  technicalities  were  diminished — by 
the  labors  of  Blackstone  the  rough  scene  was  changed.  After  the 
publication  of  his  work,  men  of  general  science  began  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  the  English  law,  as  of  a  subject  which  could  be  understood 
without  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  it.  Professional 
men  also,  their  progress  thus  facilitated,  found  more  leisure  themselves 
to  pursue  general  science.  From  the  hour  when  the  great  magician, 
Blackstone,  standing  in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  stretched  his  scientific 
wand  over  the  *  illimitable  ocean,  without  bound,'  where,  to  the  un- 
mstructed  eye,  *  cold,  hot,  moist,  dry,  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixed, 
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to  strive  for  the  mastery,'  confusion  disappeared.  In  its  stead 
WM  MCQ  a  well  proportioned,  well  cemented  fabric,  pleasing  to  ib« 
tigbU  miusfactory  to  the  taste,  approved  by  the  judgment,  its  archi- 
tMtertl  principleR  just,  iu  parts  orderly  and  harmonious,  in  which 
itttdoe  was  found  consorting  with  reason,  and'controversy  guided  by 
tlie  tpirit  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  victory.  Thus,  under  the 
MNDt  io5uencesof  a  thorough  legal  education  and  of  general  pcience, 
ilmay  con6dent)y  be  anticipated,  that  the  destinies  of  the  profession 
gf  th«  law  will  dailv  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  refined.'' 
Wh«l  iho  learned  l^resident  here  affirms  in  regard  to  the  science  of 
Uw,  and  its  corresponding  art  and  profession,  is  equally  true,  with 
lome  slight  modifications,  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  its  corres- 
pondiBg  art  and  profession.  The  science  has  been  enlarged  and  rec- 
tified, and  the  profession  elevated  and  rendered  more  permanently 
bvoeficlal  to  the  human  family,  by  its  connection  with  general  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  in- 
Tettigatlon  of  the  sciences  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of 
the  professions  tliereunto  belonging,  than  at  the  fountain  head  of  light 
and  inti-lligcnce.  The  advantages  resulting  to  each  profession,  from 
tkis  connection  witli  general  literature  and  science,  must  be  strikingly 
obvioos.  So  much  so  indeed  as  to  excite  wonder,  on  the  slightest 
reflection,  that  a  di.sronnection  should  ever  have  been  tolerated. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  connection,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  study  of  theology,  as  a  profession,  can 
ever  be  made  a  separate  department  of  the  University.  There  is  no 
coonection,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be,  between 
church  and  State  under  our  government.  We  have  therefore  no  es- 
tobliihment,  and  consequently  no  ministry  to  provide  for  it.  The  dif- 
ferent denominations,  being  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
arc  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  training  of  the  ministry 
q{  their  respective  churches  as  they  may  deem  most  advisable.  The 
control  and  management  of  this  business  of  right  belongs  to  them; 
and  it  would  be  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  to  inter- 
fere in  its  direction.  But  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  the  science 
of  tbeologj  are  concerned,  they  necessarily  come  within  the  compass 
of  that  ffeDenl  knowledge,  with  which  every  well  educated  young 
man  ongnt  to  be  acquainted.  The  mighty  evidences  of  the  divine 
•iktence,  resulting  from  the  unnumbered  manifestations  of  contri- 
Yinee  and  design  throughciut  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind; 
•id  the  basis,  on  which  chrigtianity  has  reared  its  stupendous  fabric, 
Md  founds  iU  claims  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  world, 
VfVU  be  fruitful  topics  for  the  predilections  of  such  a  professorship 
at  b  DToposed  to  be  esUblished.  Besides,  it  will  be  found  to  be  es- 
MBlMtotbe  prosperity  of  the  University.  Without  something  of 
tAt  kind,  it  would  be  abandoned  by  all  religious  denominations.  We 
Mould  then  hare  presented  to  our  view  the  spectacle  of  an  Univer- 
al^,  on  the  broadest  foundation,  and  splendidly  endowed,  but  witl^ 
••I  ilttdents;  while  private  inntiluiions,  struggling  for  existence,  with 
coiiMrativelj  tvw  ndvanUi^ea,  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  Aa 
ekneaamty  Is  the  religion  of  our  people,  it  must  be  recognized  aa 
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coming  within  the  circle  of  general  knowledge,  tliough  they  will  suf- 
fer no  interference  in  the  formation  of  their  religious  opinions.  It  is 
all  important  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  the  welfore  of  the  University.  But  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
be  found  attached  lo  the  different  denominations  of  christians.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  should  be  done  to  excite  jealousy,  or  create  alarm. 
And  it  is  equally  import<mt  that  no  religious  test  be  introduced,  but 
that  every  individual  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and 
to  worship  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate.  No  flourishing  institution 
can  be  found,  whicli  docs  not  embrace  as  much  as  is  here  proposed; 
every  attempt  on  a  different  plon  hitherto  made,  has  proved  an  entire 
failure.  The  University  lately  established  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  a  professorship  of  the  character  here  contemplated;  and  as  the 
first  fruit  of  it  a  splendid  production  has  recently  been  presented  to 
tlie  public  in  a  volume  of  lectures,  written  in  the  most  captivating 
styk;,  and  lillec!  with  the  clearest  logical  argumentation,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  Such  a  professorship, 
thus  tilled,  would  secure  to  any  institution  unbounded  confidence. 
And  the  men  who  founded  that  seat  of  learning  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  talented  of  our  country,  enlightened  and  liberal  in 
their  vittws,  and  belonging  to  the  different  religious  persuasions.  We 
find  among  them  an  ex- president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler — the  present  distinguished  attorney -general,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  council  of  the  University,  and  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  department  of  law.  The 
fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  is  r  strong  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  worthy  and  enlightened  men,  against  state  institu- 
tions. And  it  is  often  said  of  late,  that  State  institutions  do  not  flou- 
rish. This  feeling  hns  originated  from  the  attempt  of  two  or  three 
States  to  exclude  everything  in  the  form  of  religion  from  their  Uni- 
versities. The  moral  sense  of  the  community  was  found  to  be  again.st 
the  plan,  and  the  institutions  could  not  flourish;  for  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  patronize  the  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning.  And  the  consequence  was,  difficulties  ensued, 
and  private  institutions  rose  up  around  them  and  prospered.  The 
truth  is,  the  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  the  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.  There  is  a  medium  between  bigotry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  atheism  on  the  other.  And  the  success  of  the  University,  its 
life,  energy,  character  and  usefulness,  will  essentially  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  that  medium  course.  In  Brown  University,  the  different 
denominations  have  ever  been  conjointly  engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  letters.  Difficulties  may  be  created  in  anticipation,  but  they 
will  generally  be  found  on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  imaginary.  Some 
may  complain  if  they  cannot  have  the  entire  control,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  will  be  satisfied.  In  respect  to  the  assertion 
that  state  institutions  do  not,  and  cannot  flourish,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  history  of  the  past  proves  directly  the  reverse. 
The  oldest  and  most  venerable  institutions  in  our  land  are  emphat- 
ically state  institutions;  they  were  planted,  came  up,  increased  in 
stature,  and  attained  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood,  under 
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Um  goidiince  and  ]>  i  the  state.     Tbere  have  been  no  fail- 

wtt«  ezoeptia  the  (  ed,  and  obviously  for  the  reason  as&iga- 

ad.  The  saine  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  European  Univer- 
itties;  ihejr  are  state  institutions,  founded,  sustained  and  directed  by 
Um  etaic.  It  is  all  important  that  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  its 
ooDttitution  and  order,  be  such  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
Hlieral  minded  of  all  denominations,  and  then  it  may  be  expected 
durt  they  will  crive  it  countenance  and  support. 

PRIVATE    INSTITUTION^. 

But  there  ib  another  question,  involving  important  considerations, 
which  is  iotimately  connected  with  the  subject  that  has  just  now  been 
discussed,  and  it  is  one  that  justly  demands  the  exercise  of  the  sound- 
est discretion.  It  b  the  granting  to  private  associations,  acts  of  in- 
corporation with  university  powers.  Such  corporations,  if  the  filling 
of  all  vacancies  is  vested  in  themselves,  contain  within  their  own 
body,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and  perpetual  existence. 
Thus  far,  they  are  independent  of  the  government,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  power  in  the  state;  because  the  charter  is  held  to  be 
&acred.  It  is  true,  the  right  of  supervision  may  be  retained,  and 
also  the  right  of  repeal.  The  principle  adopted  in  New  York  is  to 
grant  university  powers  only  on  condition  that  the  company  apply- 
ing shall  have  $25,000  in  appropriate  buildings,  and  ^100,000  in 
funds,  secured  in  double  the  amount,  for  the  use  of  the  institution; 
(be  state  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  visitation.  The  object  of 
this  rule  is  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  such  institutions,  without 
•oj  fair  prospect  of  permanent  usefulness;  and  where  the  practice  of 
grantinK'fcuch  charters  has  obtained,  the  propriety  of  the  rule  cannot 
reaaonably  be  questioned.  With  us,  as  a  state,  all  is  new;  and  we 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  principles,  and  form  such  rules  of  action, 
aa  on  mature  reflection  the  great  interests  of  learning  may  seem  to 
require.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
iaUtur.'  ^^}..ihor  it  will  be  desirable  to  incorporate  such  a  number 
^[^^  iations  foV  the  purposes  of  education,  as  will  have 

ibe  eficv.  .^  ^raw  off  the  attention  and  interest  of  any  considerable 
porUonsof  the  public  from  the  institution  founded  by  the  State. 

!>ENT    OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

'^  •■  ^"'  -i^«.'r  wore  proposed  to  be  as  follows: 

I  ho  Legislature  an  annual  report  exhibiting  the 
'      •  .  '        "ari/ school  fu7ids;  also  of  the  pr'i- 

"''  y  and  its  branches,  and  all  such 

"^    '  'i^«  »»ti  the  public  schools  as  he  may  think 

hJ^r»£iJSfty  \  '  "^^^'"K  *^^*  i'eports  which  may 

alrTSTiT  »'"  ^c'^^^inJc  and  university  boards, 

JT^,:;  ,  inducting  all  proceedings  under  the  law 

^^r^Jf  ^   .  '"^  transmit  tho  s»me  with  such  in- 

•^•^*  M  bi  :.j  proper  for  the  organization  and  govern- 

01  uxt  pu,  1.   with  such  direcUons  as  to  the  course  of 
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studies  as  he  may  judge  advisable,  to  tlie  several  officers  intrusted 
with  their  management  and  care. 

3.  To  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  trustees  and  visitors  ib 
the  different  academic  boards,  and  tlie  annual  board  of  visitors  to  the 
University. 

4.  To  take  charge  of  all  University  and  school  lands  and  all  other 
property  reserved  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  according  to  law. 

5.  To  invest  all  moneys  arising  from  sale  of  such  lands  and  prop- 
erty as  directed  by  law. 

6.  To  apportion  the  income  of  the  University  futfd  among  its 
branches  and  the  parent  institution,  and  also  the  income  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fund  among  the  several  townships  and  cities  of  the 
State,  on  such  principles  as  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 

7.  To  prepare  annually  a  table  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
University  and  each  of  its  branches;  also  the  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  be  paid  to  the  different  counties  of  the  State  from  the  income 
of  the  University  and  primary  school  funds  respectively,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

8.  To  notify  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  of  the  amount* 
to  be  disbursed. 

9.  To  hear  and  decide  all  questions  arising  under  the  ptiUic  sckooi 
St/ stem. 

This  was  designed  to  give  him  the  power  of  puttmg  at  rest 
all  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  which 
he  has  the  supervision. 

The  provision  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  under  the  administration  of  the  school  system  in  New 
York,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  Superintendent  of  that  State,  Mr. 
Dix,  had  said — "if  the  system  has  any  defect,  it  is  that  the  Superin- 
tendent has  no  power  by  law  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  own  de- 
cisions." 

The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis,  was  laid  before  the 
legislature  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1837.  On  the  18th  day  of 
February,  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee  on  education,  submitted  a 
report  concurring  in  the  views  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
also  a  bill  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  sell  the  lands  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes,  both  school  and  University,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  law,  and  to  give  him  the 
care  and  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  other  property  reserved  and 
granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  A  law  was  also  pass- 
ed giving  to  the  Superintendent  generally,  the  powers  specified  in 
his  plan,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  related  to  the  decisions  of 
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fMltiooM  amiog  under  the  school  laws,  and  oa  the  20  h  d»y  of 
March  of  this  year,  was  approved  the  *'  act  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
ixaliim  and  bupport  of  schools." 

This  law  also  carried  out  in  its  details  the  views  of  the  Superinten- 
deot,  but  did  not  give  to  Michigan  a  system  of  free  schools.  It 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  districts,  with  the  oflSces  of 
■loderator.  director  and  assessor,  and  defined  their  duties;  for  the 
•ppropriatioD  of  a  share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  "fines,  breaches 
of  penal  laws  and  exemption  from  military  duty."  to  every  district  m 
wbieh  the  inhabitants  voted  a  tax  for  a  suicable  library  case,  and  a 
•am  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  annually,  for  the  purchase  of  books; 
H  established  a  board  of  school  inspectors,  defined  the  duties  of 
township  clerks  relative  to  schools,  and  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  among  the  school  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  five 
•ad  seventeen  years,  and  required  a  reporl  from  the  inspectors  to 
the  county  clerk,  annually,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 
township,  the  number  from  which  reports  were  received  for  the 
jear,  the  length  of  time  a  school  had  been  tauj^ht  for  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  amount  of  public  money  belonging  to  each 
district,  the  number  of  children  iauffhi  in  each,  and  the  number 
belonging  to  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  the 
Amount  of  public  moneys,  the  amount  raised  in  the  township  for 
sehools.  and  the  manner  of  its  appropiiation.  The  method  of  sup- 
portit)  *  ools  was  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  pro- 

perty <  strict,  in  proportion  to  its  valuation,  which  was  to  be 

obtoinod  by  a  transcript  of  the  township  assessment  roll.  The  dis- 
tricts had  authority  to  levy  and  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
(be  district,  all  moneys  voted  by  the  district,  the  necessary  sums  for 
•ppeodaj^  and  fuel,  and  for  purchasing  and  leasing  a  site  and  buil- 
ding, hiring  or  purchasing  a  school  house— a  fund  to  be  raised  fyt 
Cbb  parpose,  specially.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  su- 
firvisors  to  add  to  the  sums  to  be  raised  in  each  township  a  sum 
•qual  to  that  apporUoncd  to  the  townships  from  the  income  of  the 
•obool  fund 

THE  UNiviRsrrr. 

The  first  law  under  State  legislation,  establishing  this  institution, 
•■■  ■pfMvrod'Mareh  18,  1887.     Its  name  and  style  was  to  be  "TatE 
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UKrvBRsiTT  OB'  Miohigan;"  its  objects  defined  to  be  '"to  provide  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  ai-ts." 
Its  government  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Regents  to  consist  of  twelve 
members  and  the  Chancellor,  which  member  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chancellor  of  the  State  were  ex-officio  members.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  Regents  "to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
University:  to  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  and  tu- 
tors; to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries."  The  University  was 
to  consist  of  three  departments — literature,  science  and  the  arts;  law» 
and  medicine.  The  professorships  to  be  established  under  the  law, 
to  be  appointed  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  might  require,  were 
as  follows: 

In  the  department  of  litiTature,  science  and  the  arts,  one  of  an- 
cient language,  one  of  modern  langU'iges,  one  of  rheteric  and  orato- 
ry, one  of  philosophy,  of  history,  logic  and  philosophy  of  the  bu- 
rn m  mind,  one  of  moral  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  including 
the  histonj  of  all  religions,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  mathe- 
matics, one  of  natural  philosophy,  one  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
one  of  geology  and  minerilogy,  one  of  botany  and  zoology,  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture 

In  the  department  of  law,  one  of  natural,  international  and  consti- 
tution d  law,  one  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  equity,  and  one  of 
oommercial  and  maritime  law. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  one  of  anatomy,  one  of  surgery, 
one  of  physiology  and  pathology,  one  of  practice  of  physic,  one  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  one*  of  mateiia 
medica  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  government  of  these  departments  was  entrusted  to  their  re- 
spective faculties,  but  the  Regents  had  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  professors,  the 
books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments ;  also  to 
•onfer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas.  'The  fee  of  admission  was  neF- 
er  to  exceed  ten  dollars,  and  the  institution  was  to  be  "  open  to  all 
persons,  resident  in  the  State,  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
£ts  advantages,  without  charge  of  tuition;  and  to  all  others,  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Regents. 
A  board  of  visit'^rs,  five  in  number,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  was  '♦  to  make  a 


pewoniWxamioation  into  the  stale  of  the  University,  in  all  its  de- 
BlvCments,  and  report  the. result  to  the  Superintendent,  suggesting 
s«ch  improvements  as  they  deemed  important/' 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  af- 
hxn  of  the  University;  the  amounts  of  expenditure;  the  number  of 
professors  and  tutors,  and  their  salaries;  the  number  of  students  im 
the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes;  the  books  of  in- 
ftniction  used  and  such  other  information  (is  the  Board  mif/ht  require, 
'with  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  soon  as  the 
State  shonld  provide  funds  for  that  purpose,  the  Regents  were  to 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  University 
di  the  ground  to  be  designated  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  made  their  duty,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  estadlish  such  branches  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Slate  as  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  pre- 
aeribe  needful  rules  and  regulations.  The  branches  were  excluded 
from  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  In  connection  with  every  su«h 
branch,  there  was  to  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  femaliw 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  whenever  suitable  buildings 
ahould  be  prepared.  In  each  of  the  branches  there  was  to  be  a  de- 
PARTMK.vT  OK  AciRicuLTUKE.  with  competent  instructors  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  physiolgy  and  agricutural  chem- 
iatry,  and  experimental  and  practical  farming  and  agriculture." 
Whenever  such  branch  \\i\n  formed,  there  was  to  be  in  each  a  de- 
partment especially  appropriated  to  the  edccation  of  t£aohbr& 
roR  TUB  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  and  such  other  departments  as  the  Re- 
genta  deemed  necessary.  Whenever  the  branches  were  estublished, 
or  any  of  them,  there  was  to  be  apportioned  to  each,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  therein,  for  the  support  of  its  professors 
and  teachers,  such  sums  as  the  state  of  the  University  fund  should 
•Uow,  and  also  such  sums  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus. 
Tha  Board  were  required  to  procure  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
plan  for  the  University  building,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Qot- 
id  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  to  be  adopted'. 
By  an  act  approved  Mareh  20,  1837.  the  University  was  to  be  lo- 
in or  near  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Wfm  raeh  aite  aa  the  Reginu  should  select,  which  site  was  to  be 
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gottvcytMi  to  the  Regents,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  for  that  express 
purpose,  free  of  cost,  and  the  site  was  to  include  not  less  than  forty 
acres. 

At  the  extra  session  of  this  year,  Gov.  Mason,  in  behalf  of  the 
Regents,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  communica- 
tioa,  asking  for  the  following  amendments,  which  were  passed,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  21st  of  June,  viz:  an  amendment  to  invest  the 
board  with  power  to  elect  a  chancellor,  and  prescribe  his  duties — to 
make  the  Governor  president  of  the  board,  and  provision  authorizing 
tJie  Regents  to  create  such  professorships  in  the  University  as  they 
might  deem  proper,  and  to  establish  branches  at  discretion. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  Regents  to  expend  so  much  of  the  in- 
terest arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  It  had,  by  the  previous  law  of  March  21,  1837, 
been  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  apply  the  income  of 
the  University  fund  to  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  should  accrue 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  establishing  the  University. 

During  the  year,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  education,  the 
"Journal  of  Education"  was  established  in  Detroit,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  late  Senator  Lyon,  Dr.  Pitcher,  and  H.  R.  Schoolcraft; 
and  on  motion  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  the  Superintendent  was  in- 
structed to  furnish  one  copy  to  each  board  of  inspectors,  and  one  to 
each  director  of  a  school  district 
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EXTRACT  VROM  GOV.    MASON  S  THIRD  MESSAGE. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  you  will  receive  all  the  ne- 
cessary information  connected  with  our  schools  and  University.  He 
will  present  to  you  the  general  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and 
will  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  your  consideration  such  amend- 
ments to  our  existing  school  laws,  as  may  appear  to  hinj  expedient 
and  desirable.  I  would,  however,  recommend,  by  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant,  the  separation  of  the  financial  department  from  the  or- 
denary  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  so  as  to  reheve  that  offi- 
<ier  from  duties  too  onerous,  and  in  themselves  inconsistent. 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  education  in  my  former 
tommunications,  that  important  as  the  subject  is,  I  feel  indispo- 
sed to  dwell  on  it  at  any  great  length,  sensible  that  your  feelings  and 
interests  are  alive  to  its  success,  and  that  your  most  unremitting  ex- 
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will  be  directed  to  its  advancement  throughout  the  Sta^e. 

Kv^  free  government  is  called  on  by  a  principle  of  self- preserva- 
tion, U)  afford  every  fHcility  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Tbc 
Hberty  of  a  people  cjinnot  be  forced  beyond  its  ntelligence.  The 
Swiih  American  Republics  exhibit  but  alternate  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  de»pou»m.  France,  in  the  day  of  her  bloody  struggles  for  free- 
dom. WHS  overwhelmed  and  plunged  in  misery,  by  the  very  attempt 
to  rorike  her  free.  In  the  United  States  we  witness  the  advantnges 
of  education,  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  liberty  of  the  people. 
History  points  out  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  other  countries, 
and  wr  ::re  admonished  of  the  duties  before  us.  If  our  own  coun- 
tr  to  fall  from  her  high  position  before  the  world,  the  cause 

^•1  ind  in  the  ignorance  of  the   people — if  she  is  to  remain 

where  she  now  stands,  with  her  glory  undimmed,  educate  every  child 
in  the  land. 

Whilst  the  fund  will  be  sufficiently  great  for  the  support  of  the 
University,  on  the  broad  scale  intended  by  the  Legislature,  if  applied 
to  that  object  alone,  it  may  full  short  of  that  purpose  when  direct- 
ed to  the  numerous  branches  which  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
people.  1  would  therefore  suggest  that  portions  of  the  seventy- 
two  sections  of  the  salt  spring  lands  be  set  apart  by  the  Legislature 
as  an  exclusive  fund  for  the  support  oi  the  branches  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

supibintendknt's  report. 

The  Superintendent  refers  to  the  following  acts  as  comprising  what 
might  be  termed  the  "  Michigaw  School  System,"  viz:  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  University  and  primary  school 
lands;  the  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
University  with  branches;  and  the  act  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  the  primary  schools. 

No  change  was  recommended  in  the  system  of  primary  schools. 
The  previous  laws  were  during  this  year  prepared  and  arranged  into 
a  code.  The  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  make  alterations, 
bowe?er,  and  the  school  laws,  with  all  other  laws,  were  consolidated 
m  the  revised  statutes  of  1888.  A  question  of  great  importance 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  by  the  Superintendent,  relating 
to  the  policy  of  granting 

CBAETSRH   FOB   FRIVATE   COLLEGES. 

ThU  (luestion.  in  the  view  of  tlie  Superintendent,  involved  the 
kigh(  St  considerations  of  sound  public  policy  as  affecting  the  State 
b  alt  time  to  come. 

••Wh.-n  this  decision  is  finally  made,"  says  the  report,  "it  will  not 
fai)ttire  thfl  ittHpiraUon  of  a  prophet  to  determine  whether  the  State  shall 


eventually  assume  the  first  rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  by  foand- 
iBg  and  rearing  up  nn  institution  of  noble  stature  and  just  propor- 
tions, worthy  alike  of  the  Slate  and  of  learning,  and  equally  worthy 
the  name  of  University,  or  whether  the  State  shall  uliiraately  sink 
to  a  low  level  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  having  institutions  under 
the  imposing  name  of  colleges,  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  without  funds,  without  cabinets,  without  appa- 
ratus, without  libraries,  without  talents,  without  character  and  with- 
out the  ability  of  ever  maintaining  them.  If  one  is  granted,  others 
must  be,  and  there  is  no  limit.  If  one  village  obtains  a  charter  for 
a  college,  all  others  must  have  the  same  favor.  In  proportion  as 
they  increase  in  number,  just  in  that  proportion  will  be  their  decrease 
of  power  to  be  useful." 

In  aid  of  this  view  of  the  question,  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
scholars  were  obtained,  among  whom  were  the  names  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Edward  Everett,  President  Humphrey,  President  Mcllvaine 
and  others.  The  question  was  submitted  tolhese  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  a  letter  of  the  Superintendent  requesting  "the  result  of  their 
observations  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  higher  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  science  by  the  multiplication  of  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  creation  of  the  higher  institutions  a 
question  has  arisen,  in  the  commencement  of  our  existence  as  a  State, 
whether  we  shall  grant  to  an  indefinite  number  of  private  associa- 
tions the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  or  for  the  present  concentrate 
our  energies  in  one  university.'*  To  this,  President  Wayland  re- 
plied: "that  so  far  as  he  was  qualified  to  judge,  the  plan  of  concen- 
ta-ating  your  energies  in  one  university,  is  incomparably  preferable  to 
that  of  granting  university  charters  to  an  indefiiite  number  of  pri- 
vate institutions.  By  a  great  number  of  small  and  badly  appointed 
colleges  yow  will  increase  the  nominally  educated  men,  but  you  will 
decrease  the  power  of  education,  becau.se  it  will  be  little  else  but  the 
name."  The  reply  of  Mr.  Everett  was  in  substance,  that  supposing 
the  condition  of  Michigan  to  be  the  same  as  most  other  infant  politi- 
cal communities,  he  should  think  that  one  institution  of  a  high 
order  would  be  as  much  as  we  could  expect  to  found  and  sustain  at 
the  first.  "You  will  not  understand  me,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "as  at  all 
underrating  the  importance  of  acadamies  and  schools.  I  deem  them 
quite  as  important  as  colleges.  Good  common  schools  are  the  basis 
of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.  But  it  is  not  useful  to 
grant  to  academies  and  schools  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 
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lUcfftrd  college  in  Massachubctts,  was  founded  in  1636.  There  was 
ao  other  college  in  New  England  till  1700,  when  Yale  was  founded. 
If  the  question  is  between  one  well  endowed  and  amply  provided 
iDHitatioo,  and  screral  languishing  on  an  inadequate  public  and  pri- 
Tite  patronage— which,  if  several  are  attempted,  will  be  apt  to  be 
their  condition— it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  decision  must  be 
for  die  former." 

President  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  of  the  opinion  that  much 
depended  on  circumstances — the  public  fund,  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitantij,  the  probah'diUj  of  unitinfj  in  the  patronage  of 
one— people  of  different  talents,  prejudices,  literary  taste,  and  espe- 
cial!? different  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  If  all  these  could  be  con- 
centrated hannoniously,  it  might  be  best  to  confine  their  energies  to 
one.  for  a  time— that  i^  all  religious  men  were  excluded,  the  institu- 
tion would  become  infidel.  Serious  people  would  not  send  their  sons 
tobuch  an  institution;  that  no  amount  of  funds  per  se  creat<:^d  a  col- 
lege, and  that  any  amount  of  talent  would  not  alone  command  suc- 
ce«6 — that  there  must  be  harmony  and  co-operation,  and  he  sugges- 
ted "that  the  Legislature  should,  for  the  present,  look  to  the  forma- 
tion of  only  one  State  University,  to  receive  the  ample  endowments 
the  State  ih  able  to  afford;  that  they  should,  from  the  commencement, 
goird  againtst  the  evils  of  an  undue  multiptication  of  colleges,' 
•ad  in  order  to  do  this,  that  no  charter  should  be  granted  to  any 
taiociation,  only  on  the  condition  of  having  procured  such  an  amount 
of  fundb  as  will  secure  respectability  by  supplying  able  professors, 
and  the  proper  college  accommodations.  President  Mcllvaine  con- 
lidered  that  with  the  property  devoted  to  college  education  in  Michi- 
gan, the  Slate  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  taking  and  holding  digni- 
fied ground  on  this  subject:  of  building  a  breakwater  against  the 
windh  and  wavefc,  by  which  other  less  independent  mstitutions  are  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  and  recommended  that  it  bo  improved 
by  Having  but  one  place  of  degrets  in  Michigan. 

From  Ihene  opiniom*  and  others  similar,  the  8uj.<.Tin(cndent  ex- 
ihe  opinion  thai  "the  multiplication  of  institutions  under  the 
une  of  universities  and  colleges,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
m  afil  of  grtai  magnitude,  aw  exceedingly  dotrinuntal  to  the  iutcrefcts 
af  miniaM.  NciMicf  imd  th.- Hirs  '    ;.nd  recommended  that  the  Re- 
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gents  of  the  University  be  empowered  to  grant  charters  for  colleges 
©nly  on  condilion  that  the  association  applying  shall  have  actually 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  institution  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  that  of  this  sum,  fifty  thousand,  at  least,  should  be 
invested  in  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodations,  and  the 
balance  secured  so  that  the  full  amount  of  the  interest  arising  there- 
from should  be  yearly  available  for  the  suppoil  of  the  college,  so 
long  as  it  should  continue  in  operation,  reservinff  to  the  State  the 
right  cf'  vi.iUation,  and  r&fu'mng  an  annual  report. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  of  this  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  "to  incorpo- 
rate the  Trustees  of  Michigan  College."     The  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Howard   wjis  chairman,   who  made  a 
majority  report,  and  also  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  institution. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree  in  opinion   with  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  see  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, exclusively  to  the  State  institution.     The  institution  proposed  to  * 
be  incorporated,  in  its  inception,  had  contemplated  a  school,  to  be  or- 
ganized on  the  manual  labor  plan,   and  was  designed  ultimately  as  a 
college.     Owing  to  financial  embarrassments,  the  *'  colony  scheme'* 
was  abandoned.  A  subscription  of  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  had 
been  raised  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-live  acres,  near  Marshall,  in  the  county  of  Calhoun.     In  ad-: 
dition  to  this  the  trustees  had  become  the  owners  of  a  landed  inter- 
est on  Grand  River,  with  a  mill  privilege  upon  it,  which  was  estima- 
ted at  ten   thousand  dollars,  and   friends  of  the  enterprise  in  New 
York  had  conditionally  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  five 
thousand  dollars.     Buildings  were  proposed  to  be  commencsd,  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  fifty  or  tAvo  hundred  students — a  pre- 
paratory school  opened,  and  a  president  of  the  college   appointed, 
who  was  seeking  further  pecuniary  aid  for  the  institution.     The  val- 
ue of  the  property  owned  by  the  trustees,  the  committee  were  assured, 
was  not  less  than  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.     It  was  announced  to 
be  the   settled  determination  of  its   founders  **  to  establish  it  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  scale — one  which  would  make  it  an  ornament  and 
konor  to  the  State — an  efficient  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of 
g^eral  and  classical  education — to  open  its  doors  for  the  instruction 
6 
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^  jOttlb  of  ill!  classes,  aects  and  conditions,  and  dispense  to  the  in- 
IjH^i  i^s  well  as  to  the  wealthy,  the  charities  of  an  ever-wakeful 
b«»roknce— th«  means  of  solid  and  useful  le  irning,  and  the  con. 
nlftot  healthful  influence  of  reliijious  precept  and  example." 

Tl»e  followinij  extracU  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
miltee,  bubstHiuially  develope  their  views  of  the  subject. 

The  committee  cannot  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objection,  that 
by  granting  the  franchises  a.-^kcd  for.  we  encourage  others  to  make 
kke  rt-ijut-iU.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
BAiier-i  coming  before  the  Legislature,  it  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
tound  discretion,  neither  grnnting  nor  withhoMmg,  without  sufficient 
l^iisoD,  and  kf epin«(  constantly  in  view  the  general  good  of  commu- 

iHt. 

Thcv  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  not  only  to  prevent  all 
impediment,  but  to  afiord  facilities  to  the  progress  of  general  educa- 
tion; to  8pt;  'k  in  words  of  encouragement  rather  thnn  of  restraint, 
to  ihoue  who  volunteer  to  aid  it,  and  not  from  an  overweening  fondness 
for  one  pariicul  ir  institution,  or  one  particular  system,  place  all  others 
voder  tlie  b  n  of  power. 

As  to  the  fear  expressed,  that  "to  permit  the  establishment  of  this 
or  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  would  distract  public  attention  and 
divert  patronage  from  the  State  University,"  the  committee  did  not 
participate  in  it,  but  maintained 

TUhI  an  institution,  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  the  i^ovi-rnment,  with  an  endowment  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
all  lljf  attendant  patronage,  cannot  be  prostrated  or  impeded  in  its 
progre>s  by  any  voluntary  association,  founded  upon  individual  mu- 
niSceiice.  The  true  secret  of  the  success  of  every  such  institution, 
it  fouD'l  in  the  enterprise,  learning  and  capacity  of  those  at  its  head; 
•nd  V  •*  nre  wanting,  tile  interests  of  education,  like  those  of 

eomu 1  oiher  branches  of  business,  will  assuredly  decline." 

li  \A  kIho  urged  that  by  confining  the  power  of  granting  diplomas 
tf» .»,..  SfHte  University,  and  withholding  its  exercise  from  all  other 
n  ^.  the  Stile  ensures  to  that  University,  at  all  times,  a  num- 

U.  yjx  -ludenta  corre«ponding  to  its  high  literary  claims,  and  the 
wealth  of  it>»  endowment  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  propriety 
oC  ihiH  resiriclive  and  exclusive  principle.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly  at 
wiir  with  the  weli  known  freed«)m  of  American  Institutions  and 
AoMrtQiQ  character.  •  *  *  We  claim  that  the  ancient  and  time 
bonorvd  system  of  New  Englmd.  now  extending  over  almost  the 
wlMlUieottntry.  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
M  p«0|>l*^  than  any  known  «y«fem  of  foreign  nations.  We  are  not 
l0Mp|K»»'  ■  '  '       '  ■        >;.  habits  and  opinions  of  a  people 

OiQ  bir  »•!  ...         I  rulers,  nor  that  they  can  be  ra»ide 

to  bend  and  ^uadratis  lo  nny  and  every  innovation,  which  those  in 
•libority  nay  dignify  with  the  name  of  improvements.    Still  less 


can  freemen  be  compelled  to  countenance  a  monopoly  of  those  ben- 
efits which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  gift  ol  God.*  *  * 
In  our  own  community,  there  exisLs  every  variety  of  religious  and 
political  opinion,  and  so  strong  are  men's  attachments  to  their  own 
particular  creeds,  that  any  legislative  attempt  to  change  or  modify 
them  by  the  course  of  instruction  or  otherwise;  cny  systun  which 
seeks  to  make  all  coalesce  in  one  set  of  opinions,  or  to  inculcute  in- 
difference to  all,  or  which  erects  a  b-^rrier  to  even  the  caprices  of 
men,  must  necessarily  prove  odious  and  unavailing.  M" hatever  may 
be  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  speculatists,  among  the  mass 
of  mankind,  religion  is  not  supposed  to  exist  without  creed,  and  to 
use  the  language  of  another,  "he  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little 
conversant  with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
supposes  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  either  to  be  trifled  with  or  des- 
pised; it  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  system  recommended  will  be  to  drive 
from  the  State  every  young  man  wishing  to  obtain  a  degree,  but  un- 
willing from  whatever  cause  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  majority  of  the  committee  deem  it  unjust  to  individuals 
and  the  State,  to  conllr  on  the  State  University  a  monopoly  of  col- 
lege honors.  It  is  the  right  of  every  parent  and  guardian,  and  one 
•which  we  may  be  assured  will  be  insisted  on,  to  educate  his  child  or 
ward  in  his  own  way;  and  it  is  furthermore  the  right  of  the  student 
himself,  that  the  road  to  literf<ry  honors  should  be  opened  to  him  by 
his  own  State,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  his  own  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  the  correspondent  duty  of  the  State,  to  cherish  and 
encourage  all  her  sons  in  the  way  to  distinction  and  usefulness,  in 
order  that  she  may  reap  her  just  share  of  the  glory  of  their  achieve- 
ments. It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  "to  encourage  by 
all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  im- 
provements.'*  It  is  conceived  that  the  policy  proposed  is  in  conflict 
•with  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  it  in  a  manner  disfran- 
chises a  large  portion  of  the  community.  We  predict  that  if  it  be 
adopted  as  the  governing  rule  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  drive  from 
among  us  a  large  number  of  young  men.  seeking  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  usual  honors  by  which  it  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished, will  engender  hatred,  rather  than  create  respect  for  the  Slate 
institution,  and  ultimately  leave  it  deserted  by  all  but  its  immediite 
government  patrons — a  place  where  the  idle  and  curious  may  find 
gratification,  but  devoid  of  that  active,  vital  energy,  which  is  ever 
kept  awake  by  peaceful  and  salutary  competition. 

Another,  and  with  many  a  weighty  objection,  is  the  fear  that  the 
institution  [proposed  to  be  established]  will  be  sectarian.*  *  *  Hu- 
mnn  nature  cannot,  however,  be  changed,  and  religious  partialities 
•will  exist  as  long  as  man  is  a  religious  animal.  *  *  *  The  constitu- 
tion declares  "that  the  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges  and  ca- 
pacities of  no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  account 
of  his  opinions  or  belief  concerning  matters  of  religion;"  and  it  seems 
unfair  and  extra  legislative  to  anticipate,  and  use  as  an  objection,  a 
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ftUte  of  fecw  against  which  the  consWution  requires  us  to  close  our 
cyw. 

The  majority  report  was  signed  by  Hons  J.  M.  Howard,  S.  Yick- 
ery.  Wm.  P.  Draper,  and  Jer.  R.  Smitli.  A  minority  report  was 
made,  signed  by  Hons.  D.  B.  Wakefield,  John  Ball,  and  Wm.  H. 
MoDtgomcry.  The  report  of  the  minority  was  in  accordance  gen- 
erally with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent.  They  regarded  the 
petition  referred  to  them  as  asking  an  infraction  of  a  general  system 
adopted  by  the  State;  as  a  precedent,  drawing  after  it  all  the  weight 
and  authority  necessary  to  give  it  effect  and  cogency  in  argument, 
ia  favor  of  further  infractions,  which  as  friends  of  the  system  estab- 
lished they  were  bound  to  look  upon  with  caution  and  distrust.  The 
dBdnon  upon  this  question  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1839, 
when  a  charter  was  granted,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  here- 
after. 

THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  fund  of  this  institution,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  by  the 
Superintendent  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  interest  arising 
therefrom,  at  %70,000;  yet  he  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  put  the  present  institution,  with  such  a  number  of  branches  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  create,  into  immediate  and  successful  opera- 
tion. Buildings  were  to  be  erected,  a  library  to  be  procured,  a  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus  to  be  purchased,  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  to  be  selected,  besides  the  yearly  payment  of  sala- 
ries, when  the  University  should  have  commenced  operations;  and 
for  year*  to  come,  it  was  suggested  the  University  would  need  ev- 
«fy  dollar  of  the  income  of  its  fund  to  give  it  a  vigorous  and  manly 
existence.  To  relieve  the  University  fund,  therefore,  for  the  time 
being,  it  was  recommended  that  the  income  of  the  salt  spring  lands 
be  devoted,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  support  the  branches. 
The  object  and  importance  of  the  branches  of  the  University  ai^ 
*et  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  this  year's  report: 

It  itf  certainly  of  much  consequence  to  the  public  interests  th*at 
Iheae  branches  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  be  adequately  sus- 
libad.  They  form  the  all-important  connecting  link  between  the 
ateinr  aoh<K>Uni  iversity.     They  are  specially  intended  to 

wMMn  joang  m« :  regular  classical  course  of  the  Universi- 

ly,  aa  wish  to  enter  the  institution;  also  to  prepare  some  for  the  pro- 
rwaiON  OF  trAcjiiNi..  that  the  primary  school  may  be  fully  suppU- 
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ed  with  competent  instructors;  and  to  qualify  others  for  those  numer- 
ous employments  of  life,  which  require  a  more  extended  education 
than  is  usually  to  be  obtained  at  the  district  school.  Unquestionably, 
then,  they  arc  essential  to  the  successful  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  system.  Without  them,  every  part  of  it  must  sufier,  and  every 
department  languish.  Without  teachers,  thoroughly  educated  and 
bred  to  the  profession,  what  essential  benefit  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  general  establisment  of  primary  schools? 

But  where  can  we  find  such  teachers,  without  furnishing  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  fit  them  for  the  work,  and  where  can  we  better  do 
it  than  in  the  contemplated  branches  of  the  University?  It  is  indeed 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  great  interest.s  of  education  in  our  own 
State,  that  these  branches  be  well  appointed  and  vigorously  sustain- 
ed. For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  department  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  it  is  sugorested  whether  a  small  amount  might  not 
be  appropriated  to  this  object,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund? 
The  proposed  branches  occupy  the  middle  ground,  being  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  primary  schools,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
department  in  each,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  and  on  the  other 
with  the  University  itself,  by  the  estnblishment  in  each  of  them,  of  a 
preparatory  course,  and  being  thus  equally  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  University  and  district  schools,  it  seems  no  more  than 
right  and  just  that  they  should  be  supported  from  the  funds  of  each. 

On  the  8th  day  of  March,  of  this  year,  the  Governor  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  requesting 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  might  be  authorized  to  ascertain 
whether  a  loan  of  State  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  ^150,000  might 
be  obtained  for  the  University,  during  the  terra  of  twenty  years,  the 
interest  and  principal  of  which,  to  be  secured  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  Unirersityj 
or  which  might  be  applicable  to  such  purpose.  The  application  was 
commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  on  the 
groimd  that  it  would  enable  the  Regents  to  open  the  institution  at  an 
early  day — that  it  would  provide  the  necessary  library  and  appara- 
tus required — and  that  without  the  loan,  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tiod  must  await  the  tardy  process  of  realizing  a  fund  by  the  sale  of 
University  lands,  whilst  the  lands  themselves  must  be  disposed  of  at 
an  immense  sacrifice,  if  sold  under  the  existing  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country.  The  committee  of  the  House  reported  favor- 
ably upon  the  proposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
loan,  and  the  same  approved  April  6,  1838. 

An  interesting  and  useful  object  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity, was  to  secure  zoological   specimens  for  that  institution.     A 


report  was  this  year  made  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  on  the  part  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Regents,  stating  that  from  an  estimate  made  on  data  fur- 
■itbed  by  the  State  Geologist,  thej  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  section  of  omitholoify  alone,  the  State  of  Michigan  would 
yield  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  species,  and  that 
•  complete  collection  of  Michigan  birds  would  contain,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  one  thousand  specimens,  one-fourth  of  that  number  having 
beett  already  obtained.  An  appropriation  was  urged  for  this  purpose 
to  prepare  specimens,  provide  cases,  and  to  go  on  with  the  collection 
of  quadrupeds,  fishes  and  reptiles;  to  provide  the  University  with  a 
complete  collection  of  the  subjects  of  natural  science,  and  especially 
tuoh  as  were  indigenous  to  the  State. 

No  change  in  legislation  was  made  this  year,  in  relation  to  the  pri- 
mary schools.  A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives and  passed,  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  recommend 
to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  State,  such  elementary  books  to 
be  used  in  the  schools,  as  he  might  think  best  calculated  for  that 
purpose. 

Before  the  sales  ot  the  school  lands  commenced,  they  ay  ere  esti- 
mated to  amouut  in  all,  to  1,148,000  acres.  In  this  estimate  was 
included  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  at  that 
Ittie,  704,000  acres  being  situated  within  the  peninsula  portion,  and 
444,100  on  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Under  the  act  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands,  34,399  acres  had  been  sold  already,  at  an  av- 
pricc  of  nearly  $12  per  acre,  amounting  to  $411,794.33,  tbe 
It  of  which,  was  828,825.60.  The  amount  for  distribution, 
•ddiDg  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  supervisors  for  that  purpose  for 
the  year,  amotintt'd  to  157,051.20. 


1899. 

i.OM  OOVKRKOR  mason's    MKSSAOK. 

'^^'*  ^"  '"ccd  the  sales  of  primary  school  lands,  in 

•**^''***"  '  '  previous  years,  to  amount  to  ^55.65d,  and 

tkoseof  the  University,  to  $10,104;  renews  his  recommendation  for 
•  Mparatioaof  the  fiscal  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Superintea- 
4ffSl's  oAe<»,  and  says: 

'  ^^-  »o  "ftep  referred  to  the  subject  of  education,  in  my  for- 
••  to  tbe  Legislature,  and  its  importance  to  the  per- 
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manent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  is  so 
manifest,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  its  repetition.  In  a  government 
like  ours,  wiiich  emanates  from  the  people,  and  where  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  its  afF.iirs  is  submitted  to  their  supervision  and  conirol, 
no  other  subject  can  equal  in  im}X)rlunce.  that  of  Public  Instruction. 
As  the  friends  oi  civil  liberty,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
educition  of  the  rising  generation.  To  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
preceded  us,  we  {ire  indebt<jd  for  our  admirable  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  oniy  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  that  system.  Our  own  State  has  been  highly  favored.  The 
Federal  Government  has  secured  us  an  ample  fund  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  liberal  system  of  education;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
tbstcr  it  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  important  object  for  which  it 
is  assigned. 

O.ir  system  of  education  as  adopted  has  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  develope  its  defects,  if  any  exist.  It  would  not  be  adrisable, 
perhaps,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  for  the  present. 

superintendent's  report. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report,  remarks: 

The  progress  of  the  school  system  has  been  as  rapid  as  could 
rationally  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  two  years  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  movement  was  made.  In  1 836,  ihirty-nine 
townships  reported  fifty-five  districts,  having  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sev- 
enteen. In  1837,  one  hundred  and  nine  townships  reported  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  districts,  having  fifteen  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  between  those  ages.  In  1838,  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  townships  reported  fifteen  hundred  and  nine  districts,  with 
rising  THiRTir-FOUR  THOUSAND  between  those  ages. 

The  importance  of  statistical  knowledge  was  urged,  as  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  apparent,  it  being  by  such  information  as 
statistics  furnish,  that  the  wants  of  a  community  can  be  ascertained, 
and  its  progress  in  improvement  determined.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  the  report  to  the  existing  school  laws,  the  enumera- 
tion of  private  schools,  and  the  requiring  from  them  annual  reports. 
Defects  were  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  taxes  for 
school  districts,  there  being  no  provision  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  establishment  of  district  libraries  was  recommended,  and, 
iln  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  too  much  value  could  hardly  be 
attached  to  this  essential  agency  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  urged  anew  the  importance  of  making  more 
ample  provision  for  branches,  again  expressing  the  opinion  "  that 
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without  the  aid  of  these,  the  University  itself  could  not  be  expected 
to  ftOBjterr  and  that  they  were  equally  important  to  the  success  of 
tbe  primary  schools,  being  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply 
of  competent  teachers.  Pie  again  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
llMMiltsiu'  '  Isto  this  object.  The  agricultural  department, 
fet  to  be  •  J  in  one  of  the  branches,  was  also  deemed  an  ob- 

ject of  great  interest  and  importance. 

FraST  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS.  .' 

Thr  iv'g*  :jLs  report  that  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1837,  they 
had  selected  a  site  for  the  University  buildings,  and  obtained  a  satis- 
fiictory  title  to  forty  acres  of  land.  At  their  first  meeting  they  re- 
solv.  '  ihlish  branches  as  soon  as  could  conveniently  bs  done; 

onei.  '  Senatorial  district,  one  in  the  second,  two  in  the  third, 

one  in  the  fourth,  and  three  in  the  fifth,  making  eight  branches  m 
oil;  and  $8,000  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  teachers 
to  be  employed  in  them,  when  they  were  organized.  Five  of  these 
they  organized  and  put  in  operation;  one  at  Pontiac,  one  at  Monroe' 
one  at  Kalamazoo,  one  at  Detroit,  and  one  at  Niles;  for  all  of  which 
principal  instructors  were  appointed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  of  the  several  branches,  was  reported 
to  be  161,  ten  of  whom  were  qualifying  themselves  as  teachers  for 
common  schools,  and  six  for  the  University.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  1840  thirty  students  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  Freshman,  or 
Sophomore  classes;  in  1841,  thirty-five;  in  1842,  forty;  and  that  the 
total  number  of  students,  whom  parents  designed  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, was  101.  The  Regents  anticipated  great  accessions  to  this 
number.  They  remark,  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  State  at 
large,  that  "  wherever  a  branch  has  been  established,  it  has  not  only 
received  the  decided  approbation  and  support  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  but  has  continued  regularly  to  increase  in  th6 
number  of  students,  from  term  to  term."  A  uniform  system  of  stud- 
ies had  been  adopted,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  experience  might 
fllggest.  The  Regents  further  remark,  "  that  the  system  of  branch- 
M,  their  organization,  board  of  visitors,  support  of  instructors,  and, 
in  a  word,  every  thing  connected  therewith,  being  a  new  and  untried 
ezperrment  in  our  country,  they  feel  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
proceeding  with  caution  and  deliberation."  The  branches  establish- 
M  did  not  include  any  department  for  Female  education. 
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The  loan  authorized  under  the  act  of  April  6,  1838,  had  been  ne- 
gotiated; a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  from  European  and  other 
localities  of  the  old  world  had  been  purchased.  >j»4,000  having  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  #1,000  of  which  had  been  already 
expended. 

The  first  professor  chosen  was  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  department 
of  Botany  and  Zoology.  As  Dr.  Gray  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
the  sum  of  $5,000  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  as  the  commencement  of  a  University  Library.  Arrange- 
ments had  also  been  made  for  obtaining  such  information  as  was  de- 
sirable,  in  procuring  the  most  modern  an^  approve^  apparatus  for 
the  departments  of  natural  science. 

With  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  18,  1837,  the 
Regents  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  University  buildings,  deter- 
mined upon  the  materials  to  be  used  in  their  construction,  and  taken 
such  other  measures  for  prosecuting  the  work  as  they  deemed  advis- 
able. 

The  expenditures  on  Branches  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
$7,800.  The  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  University  for  the 
current  year,  for  salaries  to  professors,  principals  and  tutors  of 
Branches,  was  $10,000;  for  buildings,  $35,000.  The  sum  of  $0,- 
171  4J,  was  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  as  subject  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  board,  being  the  interest  of  the  University  fund. 

At  this  session,  Mr.  Adam  reported  a  bill  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
branches  of  the  University,  which  did  not,  however,  become  a  law; 
and  also  a  joint  resolution,  which  was  approved  March  4th,  1839,  au- 
thorizing and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  out 
and  cause  to  be  published,  a  catalogue  of  school  books,  to  be  recom- 
mended by  him  to  be  used  in  the  several  classes  in  the  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  a  list  of  books  to  be  recommended 
as  suitable  for  school  district  libraries;  and  making  it  also  his  duty 
to  report  what  provision,  in  his  opinion,  could  or  ought  to  be  made, 
by  law,  to  ensure  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  such  books  to 
every  school  district,  on  the  most  economical  terms,  or  what  other 
provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  insure  uniformity,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  ihe  books  to  be  used  in  the  primary  schools.  An  act  was 
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ilso  approved  March  4th,  of  this  year,  requiring  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  every  organized  academy,  or  literary  or  colle- 
giate institution  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorpora- 
HA,  U>  cause  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  oflSce  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  daf^s  of 
December,  in  each  year,  a  report,  setting  forth  the  amount  and  esti- 
mtted  Talue  of  real  estate  owned  by  such  corporation,  the  amount 
of  other  funds  and  endowments,  the  yearly  income  from  all  sources, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursued, 
and  the  books  used,  the  course  of  instruction,  terms  of  tuition,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent,  or 
deemed  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  such  academies  or 
institutes,  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  lay  before  the  Legislature 
t  fall  and  fair  exhibit  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  GiBBs  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  an  appeal  in  all 
cases  from  decisions  of  school  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

On  the  23d  day  of  March,  Mr.  Adam  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  trustees  of  Marshall  College,  and  the  same  became  a  law,  and 
Was  approved  April  16,  1839.  The  principle  suggested  by  the  Su- 
perintendent was  carried  out,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  visitation, 
a&d  the  institution  was  made  subject  to  the  visitation  of  a  board  of 
three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature. 
Ihuing  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Mar- 
•HALL  FiMiLK  Seminary.  The  charter  to  Spring  Arbor  Seminary 
was  amend.  <i  ih.  uct  to  incorporate  St.  Philip's  College  at  De- 
'*ieiT,was  passed;  and  also  an  act  to  amend  the  chapter  of  the  lie- 
▼iwd  Statutes  relative  to  primary  schools.  The  petition  of  John  R. 
Williams,  J.  McDonnel,  John  Biddle,  and  others,  was  presented  to 
Ae  Legislature,  to  constitute  the  colored  citizens  of  Detroit  into  a 
■ebool  district  by  ihemsclTeH. 

Daring  the  year,  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  comUtutional  provisions,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  moneys 
9Mng  from  exemptions  from  military  duty.  It  was  proposed  that 
%•  Amdi  thus  arising,  should  not  be  appropriated  to  libraries,  but 
*•»  propottUon  did  not  meet  with  success. 
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In  1839  the  first  provisions  appear  for  a  rate  bill.  The  county 
commissionersi,  (in  lieu  of  supervisors,)  were  required  to  add  to  the 
tax  roll  of  each  township,  such  sum  as  the  inhabitants  at  their  annual 
meeting,  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  site, 
and  building  a  school  house,  for  the  year.  A  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  to  be  called,  to  make  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the 
school,  after  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  was  exhausted. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  thus  continued,  was  to  be  assessed  upon, 
and  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  tlie  scholars,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  were  sent  to  school.  No  tax  could  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  ne  school 
district  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  proportion  of  any  school  or 
library  fund,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  collected  a  district  tax  with- 
in and  for  such  distrlbt,  nor  incur  any  penalty.  The  directors  were 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  report  the  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing private  schools  in  the  district,  beiween  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years  inclusive;  the  number  residing  therein,  and  the  number 
out  of  the  district,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Every  school 
district  was  entitled  to  demand  its  proper  proportion  of  library  and 
school  money,  notwithstanding  by  reason  of  accident,  negligence,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  proper  oflScers  may  not  have  exercised  their 
powers  fully  and  regularly;  or  may  not  have  made  their  returns 
regularly  in  time;  provided,  there  had  been  a  school  kept  in  the  dis- 
trict, at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 


1840. 

Gov.  Wood  BRIDGE  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  of 
of  January  of  this  year.  The  Governor  in  his  message,  stated  the 
embarrassments  which  existed,  in  communicating  the  "  condition  of 
the  State,"  the  reports  and  public  offices  not  having  been  accessible 
to  his  inspection  till  he  assumed  the  gubernatorial  chair.  For  this 
reason,  the  subject  of  education  and  its  condition,  was  not  presen- 
ted. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  again  presents  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full  and  thorough  course  in  the  Uniyersity.  The  Su- 
perintendent says,  "  nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public,  and  the  general  expectation  of  its  numerous  friends. 
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'Pbo  luif  1h  ttliould  fill  up  tile  iQiermediatc  bpacc  bcHwten  the  pa- 
Nst  mediation  an4  ihe  primary  schoo]>-.  In  no  circumstances  should 
t^  Appniprliite  ground  of  these  schools  be  occupied  by  the  branch- 
aft.  The  primary  schools  are  the  all  important  institutions  of  our 
country;  and  hence  in  carrying  out  the  system,  nothing  should  he 
toltnUcd  which  may  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger  their 
vaeliilBeM." 

TuEA^ijpoRTor  THE  Reoests  for  this  year,  announces  the  dUcontm- 
Mo/k-^oi  the  branch  established  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  establishment  of 
oae  a(  Wliite  Pigeon,  and  one  at  Tecumseh.  Six  teachers  were  now 
fmplojed  as  principals  of  branches",  and  six  tutors,  two  of  whom  were 
£eiiial<;«>.  The  average  number  of  pupils  under  iustiuciion  was  two 
lianihred  and  twenty-two.  With  a  view  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  instruction,  in  the  discipline,  and  books  used,  the  principals 
of  the  branches  were  convened,  and  a  uniform  system  adopted.  One- 
tenth  of  the  funds  arising  from  tuition  was  pledged  for  the  establish- 
nentof  a  library  in  each  of  these  institutions.  The  Board  state  that 
from  communications  received  by  them,  they  learn  with  regret,  that 
many  young  men  who  have  sought  admission  into  the  branches  hare 
been  turned  away  for  want  of  appropriate  places  of  study,  and  of 
boarding  houses  adapted  Uj  the  want*^  and  and  pecuniary  abilities  of 
the  applicant  for  admission. 

The  report  of  the  Regents  was  accompanied  by  the  code  of  law« 
adopted  for  the  government  of  branches^  which  may  be  found  at 
length  in  document  No.  I,  of  the  Senate,  or  No.  II,  of  the  House,  for 
this  year,  ns  well  also  as  a  detailed  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  University.  Dr.  Houghton  had  been  also  appointed  Professor 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  <fec.  Four  buildings  had  been  erected  and 
eompletcd,  designed  ultimately  for  the  residence  of  the  Professors; 
but  for  the  time  being,  two  were  appropriated  for  recitation  rooms, 
for  specimens  in  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany,  <tc.  The  Regents 
fsmarkthai  '♦they  hare  great  satisfaction  in  view  of  (he  onwa»d 
MOrK  of  education,  as  well  in  our  common  schools  as  in  the  branches 
if  the  Dniversity."  They  report,  however,  thnt  (bey  were  mneh 
MBbammied  on  account  of  want  of  funds. 

^  During  this  sewion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  sekct  oommittee 
sppoioUMf,  consiiUng  of  M^s-rn  Turner.  Renwiek,  HaipmcnMi 
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Brown  and  Miller,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  University, 
attd  to  ascertain  what  steps  were  necessary,  if  any,  to  ensure  its  full 
and  permanent  success.  The  majority  of  this  committee  reported: 
first,  that  the  system  established,  contemplated  one  University:  se- 
eond,  that  having  but  one,  it  might  make  the  standard  of  education 
aad  the  course  of  instruction,  the  best:  third,  that  the  plan  of  having 
BRAN0HB5,  couducted  ou  a  uniform  system,  training  youth  expressly 
ibr  one  institution,  was  unlike,  and  better,  than  any  tiling  else  in  the 
Union. 

The  committee  say: 

If  the  system  is  carried  out  as  commenced,  the  Regents  will 
eommand  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  conduct 
tkibse  branches.  In  other  States,  preparation  for  college  is  left  to 
voluntary,  independent  academies,  no  two  following  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  nor  preparing  students  for  any  institution  in  particu- 
lar. *  *  *  Michigan,  by  putting  the  branches  on  the  same 
footing  of  permanence  and  respectability  with  its  University,  and  by 
enforcing:  uniformity  of  studies,  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  best 
things  taught,  and  from  first  to  last,  taught  in  the  best  manner.  The 
multiplication  of  colleges  beyond  what  is  needed,  multiplies  the  ex- 
pense of  education  to  the  State,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  the  institution.  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
at  one  time,  ten  thousand  students.  If  these  had  been  distributed  in 
separate  colleges,  containing  two  hundred  each,  with  its  separate  fac- 
ulty, libraries,  apparatus,  building,  &c.,  and  if  these  were  to  be  as 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  the  expense  would  have  increased  beyond  cal- 
oulation;  but  no  otw  of  them  could  be  as  perfect  as  the  University. 

The  working  of  the  system,  the  committee  maintained,  was  watch- 
ed with  interest  by  men  of  learning,  for  the  following  reasons: 
because 

1.  No  State  iNSTirirnoN  in  America  has  prospered  as  well  as 
Independent  Colleges,  with  equal,  and  often  with  less  means;  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  not,  the  committee  ascribed  to  the  follow- 
mg  causes,  viz:  that  they  had  not  been  guided  by  that  oneness  of 
fwrpose,  and  singleness  of  aim,  (essential  to  their  prosperity,)  that 
oiAers,  whose  trustees  are  a  permanent  body — men  chosen  for  their 
supposed  fitness  for  that  very  office — and  who  having  become  ac- 
quainted witli  their  duties — can  and  are  disposed  to  pursue,  vix:  a 
Heady  course,  which  inspires  confidence  and  ensures  success. 

The  following  extract  is  from  their  report: 

State  Institutions  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  several  Le- 
gisJatures  —fluctuating  bodies,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  supposed 
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qvAlifications  for  oUier  duties  than  cherishing  literary  institutions. 
Where  Legislatures  have  legislated  directly  for  colleges,  their  meas- 
les have  been  as  fluctuating  as  the  changing  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  When  they  have  acted  through  a  board  of 
trustees,  under  the  show  of  giving  a  repres^'ntation  to  all,  they  have 
appoinled  men  of  such  discordant  and  dissimilar  views,  that  they 
never  could  act  in  concert;  so  that  whilst  supposed  to  act  for,  and 
represeot  every  body,  they,  in  fact,   have  not,  and  could  not  act  for 

<m^body. 

Again,  legislatures  wishing  to  retain  the  power  of  the  State  m 
their  own  hands,  have  not  been  willing  to  appoint  trustees  for  a 
length  of  time,  sufficient  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
doUes;  to  become  interested  in  the  cause,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  watch  over,  and  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  of  the  trust.  A  new 
board  of  trustees  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  generally  begins  by 
undoing  and  disorganizing  all  that  has  been  done  before.  At  first 
ihey  dig  up  the  seed  a  few  times,  to  see  that  it  is  going  to  come  up, 
and  afUir  it  appears  above  the  surface,  they  must  pull  it  up  to  see 
that  the  roots  are  sound,  and  they  pull  it  up  again  to  see  if  there  is 
gufficient  root  to  support  so  vigorous  branches,  then  lop  off  the 
branches  for  fear  they  will  exhaust  the  root,  and  then  pull  it  up 
again  to  see  why  it  looks  so  sickly  and  pining,  and  finally  to  see  if 
they  can  discover  what  made  it  die.  And  as  these  several  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  successive  hands,  no  one  can  be  charged  with 
the  guilt  of  destroying  the  tree.  •  *  *  Thus  has  State  after 
Siate.  in  this  American  Uaion,  endowed  universities,  and  then  by 
repeated  contradictory  and  over  legislation,  torn  them  to  pieces  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  do  the  statute  book,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
BOB,  because  they  liave  the  right. 

Whilst  State  institutions  have  not  flourished  hitherto,  from  the  causes 
mentioned,  the  University  of  Michigan  hag  one  point  of  exposure  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  its  greatest  danger  arises  from  its  greatest  excellence; 
its  system  of  Branches  connected  with  the  University  and  training 
stodentH  for  it.  These  are  destined  to  accomplish  more  good  than  the 
University  itself,  for  all  students  must  pass  through  them,  and  great 
numbers  will  be  educated  there  who  will  never  go  to  the  higher 
University,  as  thousands  will  be  educated  in  the  common  schools 
who  will  never  enter  the  branches.  They  form  a  dependent  and 
connected  series,  the  number  of  students  necessarily  diminishing  as 
ihey  rise  from  the  aohools  to  the  branches,  and  from  the  branches  to 
the  Univ. Tsity.  As* soon  as  these  branches  are  fully  appreciated, 
erery  village  will  desire  and  feel  itself  entitled  to  one;  and  members 
will  come  to  the  Legislature  ple<lged  to  their  constituents  to  use  their 
effons  to  get  a  branch  of  the  University  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
^  oil  buch  univ'-r-'O  imtw.rhi.iWv  will  at  first  cause  perplexity  and 
Mib*rraftsment  t  1  as  they  cannot  support  such 

bmohesas  veUM,  ami  r  everywhere,  members  will  come 

pledbed  to  get  a  branch,  oi  t  change  the  Regents,  or  break 

up  tte  Univereity.  W  '  >■  many  who  would  hope  to  profit 

by  despoiling  the  Unr  nd,  and  its  funds  which  are  loan- 


edf  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  cry  against  it.  As  these  dan- 
gers are  less,  and  can  be  more  easily  guarded  than  at  any  future 
day,  they  should  be  met  immediately,  before  it  is  too  late — before 
the  ignorant  and  interested  shall  combine  against  it,  and  ensure  its 
destruction.  ^ 

The  University  is  a  trust  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  foot-ball  of 
party.  If  it  sinks  once,  life  will  be  extinct  before  it  will  rise  again. 
To  secure  to  the  University  and  thereby  to  the  State,  the  benefit  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  having  experience  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  community,  and  having  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  noble  plan  that  has  been  devised,  the  committee  herewith  submit 
a  bill.  It  proposes  to  exempt  this  subject  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  politics;  to  give  permanence  and  thereby  efficiency  to  the  Board 
charged  with  executing  the  great  work  of  rearing  a  University  with 
dependent  branches;  and  to  put  upon  this  permanent  board  of  well 
known  individuals  the  eniire  responsibilittj  of  accomplishing  this  work 
and  that  to  secure  these  endf^,  does  not  require  any  Regent  to  be 
displaced,  any  plan  to  be  changed,  or  any  deed  to  be  undone. 

This  report  is  of  great  length,  and  discusses  many  subjects  of  im- 
portance. The  committee  suggest  that  if  any  change  had  been  con- 
templated, they  would  have  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  Board, 
but  this  they  did  not  deem  expedient;  that  if  they  could  undo,  they 
would  perhaps  substitute  less  expensive  buildings.  The  amendments 
which  they  proposed,  were  to  give  the  power  to  the  Regents  instead  of 
a  Governor,  to  appoint  members  of  their  own  Board,  that  the  exist- 
ing Regents  be  continued,  and  to  provide  against  the  annihilation  of  the 
Board  from  the  action  of  legislatures.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Judges  should  continue  members  of  the  Board;  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  should  not  be  a  member — that  tite presiding  officer 
of  the  college  should  he  President  of  the  Board — that  as  tutors  were 
not  permanent  officers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  may  know 
what  particular  qualifications  are  desired;  that  the  several  faculties 
be  made  the  judges  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  degrees;  that 
the  Regents  should  be  cautious  in  the  appoinment  of  professors,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  might  perplex  but  never 
benefit  the  Regents.    The  report  concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

What  the  legislature  should  attempt  in  reference  to  the  University, 
is  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  put  the  whole  subject  into  the 
hands  of  competent  men,  leaving  it  with  undivided  responsibility  on 
their  shoulders,  and  then  the  legislature  not  meddle  with  it  again 
except  to  protect  as  guardians,  not  to  destroy  as  capricious  despots. 
Repeated  legislative  interference,  known  by  experience  to  be  the  ruin 
of  a  cause  like  this,  would  soon  dishearten  every  Regent  who  takes 
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aa  ii4<ereftt  or  active  part  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  *  *  The  du- 
ii«  of  the  Regents  in  their  turn,  will  be  mostly  to  provide  the  means 
and  apparatus,  and  the  like,  and  fill  the  several  faculties  with  able 
men,  and  throic  the  undivided  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  looj-k  of 
miucatiou  on  than.  The  further  duties  of  the  Regents  are  only  to 
wttch  and  defend,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  what  they 
hare  planted.  A  Board  of  experienced  Regents  can  manage  the 
fiindii  and  machinery  of  a  University  better  than  any  Legislature; 
and  the  faculty  can  manage  the  business  of  education— the  interior 
©f  a  college,  better  than  any  Regents. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  [Joseph  Miller,  Jr.,] 
embraced  suggestions  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  majority, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

1.  That  any  new  modeling  of  the  plan  is  not  called  for  by  ex- 
perience. 

2.  The  new  plan  proposes  giving  the  direction  of  literature  to  the 
Regents.  Good— but  so  does  the  old.  It  also  proposes  to  give  the 
direction  of  the  funds  to  the  Regents.  Bad — as  chosen  for  their 
science  only,  they  are  usually  the  worst  men  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  practical  business. 

3.  The  new  plan  proposes  making  the  office  of  Regent  for  life,  ex- 
cept he  may  be  removed  for  cause.  Bad — for  the  term  is  too  long. 
The  course  of  education  would  fall  behind  the  improvements  of  the 
aj^e.     Old  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of  change. 

4.  The  old  plan  is  that  the  Regents  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  three  years, 
kc.  if  this  mode  is  not  wise,  (as  it  exposes  the  University  to  the 
conflicting  influences  of  State  and  national  politics, )  and  if  it  would 
be  better,  were  the  period  longer,  yet  a  plan  to  shut  out  change,  and 
to  provide  for  superannuated  control,  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease.  Again,  if  a  different  mode  of  appointment,  viz:  by 
Re^ntB,  might  to  some  seem  to  be  expedient,  as  the  choice  would  be 
ffuided  by  literary  capacity  and  merit  of  candidates,  yet  nn>re  might 
be  lost,  by  the  want  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience. 

6.  The  new  plan  excludes  Irom  certain  professions  of  busines.s 
life,  self'ituide  men,  on  the  ground  that  incompetency  must  be  found 
m  Iboiie  not  educated  in  Universities.  It  is  not  true  that  our  self- 
Bade  men  are  behind  their  compeers  because  they  have  not  seen  the 
ImUs  of  a  college;  nor  is  it  true,  that  our  collegians  are  inferior  be- 
4IMa  they  have  been  so  educated.  But  it  is  true  that  where  indo- 
tooce  attaches,  inferiority  will  exist;  and  that  where  zeal,  industry 
■M  perMeverence  exist,  united  with  good  .sense,  eminence  will  be  at- 
lirfiied. 

Ho  fonher  action  was  hud  at  this  session  upon  this  subject,  except 
At  ptiMg«  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  25,  1840,  which 
rftquired  the  Regents  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  at  the  com- 
it  of  their  ReHmon,  if  any  changes,  and  what,  are  necessary 
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Co  be  made  in  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  in  order  to  ht-cure 
more  eflfectually  the  objects  of  the  same. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS, 

The  idea  of  aboHshing  all  fees  to  inspectoi-s  was  presented  by  res- 
•iation,  and  referred  to  committee  on  education.  A  petition  was 
also  prewnted,  in  relation  to  a  common  school,  established  by  the 
Iriah  adopted  citizens  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  under  the  care  of  the 
Pafetor  of  Trinity  church ,  praying  the  '•  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
tjure."  The  committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  it  was  referred,  re- 
ported by  their  chairman,  D.  G.  Jones,  and  the  following  is  extract- 
ed from  the  report,  as  showing  the  substance  of  the  petition: 

The  petitioners  are  compelled,  under  the  general  law,  regulating 
common  schools  in  the  city,  to  pny  each  one  his  proportion  of  all  the 
expenses  of  organizing,  maintaining  und  supporting  the  common 
school  in  the  district  where  he  may  reside.  Does  he  derive  from 
that  school  his  pro2)orti9n  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  arising  from 
ite  existence  and  continuance,  foi  whicli  he  is  annually  subjected  to 
;i  tax?  The  petition  declares  that  he  does  not.  But  it  will  be  as- 
aerted  thut  it  is  at  his  option — that  he  rejects  the  privileges  that  are 
offered  under  the  general  plan — that  his  children,  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  are  am  pi}'  provided  for,  by  the  means  afforded,  and  that 
they  are  rejected  by  no  one,  except  by  the  dictate  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar prejudices. 

Your  committee  cannot  and  do  not  deem  this  wn  answer  to  the 
proposition  stated.  I  hey  know  and  feel  that  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  our  institutions,  our  liberal  sentiments,  our 
past  and  present  history  forbid  for  a  moment,  the  thought  of  dicta- 
txon  and  control.  If  the  petitioners  desire  that  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  should  have  the  benefit  of  pastoral  instruction  from 
persons  educated  with  the  same  views  and  feelings  of  themselves,  h, 
is  their  rigfd^  nay,  their  sacred  duty,  to  seek  such  instruction;  and  it  is 
our  privilege  to  see  that  the  taxes  paid  by  them  for  education  should 
be  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  and  subject  to  their  own  control. 
By  denying  them  these  privileges,  you  subject  them  to  a  double  tax, 
she  first  of  which  is  expended  upon  schools,  from  which,  either  from 
prejudices  or  religious  principles,  they  cannot  derive  any  benefit;  and 
lihe  last  Ib  produced  by  supporting  such  institutions  as  may  best  ac- 
cord with  their  early  education  and  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
^lose  entertaining  the  same  religious  views  as  themselves. 

Your  committee  cannot  assent  to  such  a  course  inasmuch  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  further  by  every  means  in 
tfcoir  power  the  education  and  well  being  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  that  special  care  sh  ^uld  be  taken  that  no  odious  distinctions  of  a 
sectarian  or  political  character  should  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  that 
iie  sons  of  every  native  and  naturalized  citizen,  of  the  catholic  and 
prote^fit^nt,  should  be  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an  equal  footing. 
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So  far  from  discouraging,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  encourage  here. 
and  elsewhere,  the  organization  of  schools  among  our  adopted  fellow- 
dtiieas;  and  they  believe  that  the  stability  of  our  schools  can  in  no 
eTent  be  more  certainly  increased  than  by  diflfusing  learning  and 
Inowledge  over  the  whole  mass.  They  further  believe,  that  sound 
policy  demands  that  every  inducement  to  foreign  immigration  should 
be  held  out  to  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and  that  the  mass  of 
our  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  and  qualified  for  the 
important  duties  of  American  citizens  by  the  influence  of  education, 
and  that  no  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  should  ever  be 
erected. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  school  referred  to  in  the  petition 
should  be  encouraged  and  sustained;  that  the  taxes  the  petitioners 
pay  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children,  under  their  own  control;  and  believing  also  that  the 
petitioners  are  prevented  by  the  most  conscientious  and  pure  motives 
from  embracing  the  advantages  offered  in  the  schools  in  the  city,  they 
recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  providing  that  from  the  common 
school  fund  distributed  in  the  city,  there  shall  be  paid  towards  the 
support  of  the  school  referred  to,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
that  the  petitioners  would  be  entitled  to  as  component  parts  of  the 
several  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

No  innovation  was  made,  however,  upon  the  system  as  established, 
aud  no  further  action  had  upon  the  subject  before  the  Legislature. 

This  year  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative 
10  primary  schools. 

This  law  provided  that  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  in  any  one 
jaar  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  build  a  school  house,  should  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer- 
tified in  writinif  that  a  larger  sum  was  needed,  and  no  larger  amount 
eould  be  raised;  and  provided,  that  not  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars should  be  raised  in  any  one  year.  All  expense  for  fuel  was  to 
be  paid  by  a  Ux  upon  those  who  sent  to  school.  It  was  the  duty  of 
tlie  assessor  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the 
township,  and  having  added  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  who 
had  since  become  residents,  all  property  purchased  by  non-residents, 
and  all  property  both  personal  and  real,  omitted  by  the  township 
assessor,  to  assess  and  collect  the  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district  in  proportion  to  its  valuation  on  the  township  assessment  roll. 


1941. 

KXTSACT  FROM  OOTKRNOR  WOOOBRIDGK's  MESSAGE. 

la  any  attempt  to  review  "the  condition  of  the  State,"  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  is  first  very  properly  directed  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  actual  and  prospective; 
of  its  people.  Civil  commotions  and  wars  have  an  end;  the  evils  of 
misgovernment  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  may  be  corrected; 
the  chastisements  of  heaven,  even,  throu^^h  the  merciful  Providence 
of  God,  are,  in  this  world,  of  short  duration.  But  who  can  measure 
the  extent,  or  see  the  end,  or  estimate  the  intensity,  of  the  evils 
which  flow  to  a  people,  from  ignorance  and  vice?  if  any  political 
axiom  be  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  no  repub- 
lic can  long  exist,  unless  intelligence  and  virtue  predominate  among^, 
and  characterize  the  greai  body  of  its  people.  Gathered  principally 
from  the  older  States  of  this  happy  Union,  our  fellow  citizens  have, 
for  the  most  part,  participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  benefits  of  their 
excellent  and  long  established  institutions — their  common  schools, 
and  all  their  highly  improved  literary  and  religious  establishments. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  for  them  the  present  possession,  in 
equal  degree  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  older  and  more  favored 
States,  of  those  high  and  ennobling  attributes  of  human  nature,  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  But  in  so  far  as  we  may  justly  claim  this  high 
distinction,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  motives  stroiger  and  the 
obligation  more  imperative,  to  secure  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
us — to  our  own  children — at  least,  an  equally  elevated  rank  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  being.  But,  have  we  been  sufficiently  mindful 
of  this  great  duty?  Not  experiencing  in  our  own  person,  perhaps,  or 
but  in  a  slight  degree,  the  immeasurable  evils  likely  to  result  from  a 
deprivation,  in  early  life,  of  the  benefits  of  such  institutions,  have 
we  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  but  seldom,  and  then  with  too 
much  indifference  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  establishment, 
multiplication  and  perfection  of  similar  systems,  in  our  own  beautiful, 
but  recently  reclaimed,  peninsula?.  The  character  of  our  State,  the 
happiness  and  the  destinies  of  our  people,  are  fast  passing  into  the 
custody  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us;  and  shall  it  in  future  times 
be  said  of  them,  that  through  the  improvidence  of  their  fathers,  it 
was  their  unspeakable  misfortune,  to  be  deprived  of  those  advantages 
of  early  mental,  moral  and  religious  education,  that  we  ourselves  have 
possessed? 

The  importance  of  the  early  and  methodical  development  and 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man;  the  influences  which  hab- 
its formed,  and  knowledge  attained  in  early  life,  (through  a  general 
and  judicious  system  of  education,)  cannot  fail  to  exert,  not  only  upon 
individual  happiness,  but  upon  the  political  institutions  of  our  country, 
have  been  too  frequently  the  topics  of  discussion  among  the  learned, 
the  wise  and  the  eloquent  of  the  land,  to  render  it  necessary  or  prop- 
er for  me  to  delay  you  by  further  comments  upon  the  subject.  I 
recommend  a  careful  review  of  all  existing  statutory  enactments, 
relative  to  the  system  of  education  heretofore  adopted  in  the  State, 
and  especially  relative  to  that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole — the  common  schools. 

I  know  of  no  section  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, (comprehending  a  system  of  common  schools,)  has  engaged 
more  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities,  or  for  a  longer  time,  or 


m«ro  suctcb^lully,  than  iu  ConnteUcut.  And  appreciating  very 
highly  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  long-tried  experience,  I  res- 
peetfiiily  Uy  before  you  some  well  reasoned  reports,  made  to  the 
L^slature  of  that  State,  exhibiting  the  present  condition  and  the 
le3ing  features  of  their  system.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  literal  and 
too  servile  adoption  of  the  legislation  of  other  States ;  our  system 
ahoald,  in  general,  be  our  own,  and  be  made  to  accord  with  whatso- 
ever may  be  peculiar  in  our  circumstances,  or  in  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety among  us.  But  considering  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  that  State,  in  the  great  cause  of 
education.  I  have  supposed  that  an  attentive  examination  of  their 
greatly  perfected  plans,  might  suggest  important  improvements  in  our 
own.  That  uur  system  is  susceptible  of  amelioration  in  many  par- 
ticulars, I  have  little  doubt;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  legislation,  no  innova- 
tion should  be  made,  but  with  great  caution,  and  the  more  espe- 
cially, because  its  establish nient  has  been  so  recent,  that  its  merits 
can  scarcely  yet  have,  in  all  things,  been  fully  tested.  For  reasons, 
however,  which  heretofore  I  have  had  the  honor  to  communicate  to 
your  immediate  predecessors,  and  which  I  propose  again  to  advert 
to,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  a  more  equal  and  just  mode 
of  taxation  for  the  sustainment  of  common  schools,  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  And  also, 
that  the  fiscal  arrangements  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  system  be 
either  separated  entirely  from  the  other  more  intellectual  functions  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  els<.',  that  by  some  other 
appropriati-  modification  of  the  law,  the  existing  powers  and  duties 
01  the  Superintendent,  relative  to  pecuniary  affairs,  may  be  made 
more  entirely  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of  the  financial 
department 

The  revenues  necessary  for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  and  the 
auatainment  of  the  system  generally,  are  derivable,  first  and  princi- 
pally, from  a  course  of  taxation  provided  for  by  existing  laws.  The 
entire  plan  upon  which  this  course  of  taxation  is  founded,  seems  to 
me  obnoxious  to  the  most  serious  objections.  The  legislation  of  last 
year,  though  beneficial,  in  no  wise  removed  the  evil. 

Every  ayytem  of  taxation,  to  be  just,  should  be  reasonable,  equal 
and  uniform.  It  is  a  proposition  as  notorious  as  it  is  lamentable,  that 
(he  aaaeasmenu  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  as  well  as  for  highways. 
are  neither  uniform  nor  equal,  and  m  some  instances  have  been  most 
liighly  unreabouable.  The  Ijegislature  has  prescribed  no  uniform 
•tandard  by  which  assessments  are  made;  the  same  species  of  prop 
«rty,  and  of  tlie  same  estimated  value,  may  be  taxed  a  hundred  fold 


in  one  district  than  in  another  bordering  upon  it;  and  every  lit- 
tle ieighborhood  may  bo  erected  into  a  separate  school  or  road  dis- 
Icioty  with  power  to  tax  almotit  at  pleasure.  But  the  power  of  taxa- 
tiM  it  one  of  the  higheiit  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It  should  never 
bo  f  xerei«ed  but  with  much  caution— the  most  matun;  consideration, 
and  the  moat  acrupulous  regard  to  justice,  uniformity  and  equality. 
U  olherwite  exerciaed,  it  becomes  unjuat  and  oppressive.     No  tax,  1 
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am  persuaded,  would  be  paid  by  tiie  people  ol  Michigan,  with  more 
cheerfulness,  if  it  be  just,  equal  and  uniform,  than  a  tax  for  the  hal- 
lowed purposes  of  education.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  honor  and 
o-ood  ffiith  of  the  State,  that  the  practical  injustice  of  our  present  sys- 
tem should  be  avoided,  and  the  evils  1  have  alluded  to,  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

The  remaining  source  of  revenue,  applicable  to  the  support  of  our 
common  schools,  consists  in  the  annual  interest  accruing  upon  the 
purchase  money;  for  which  sales  of  school  lands  may  have  been,  or 
may  be  effected;  and  the  rest  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
such  as  may  be  leased. 

This  resource,  upon  which  so  much  expectation  was  founded,  seems 
too  likely,  for  present  purposes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fail  us.  The 
overthrow  of  the  general  currency  of  the  nation,  which  has  produced 
so  much  distress,  and  the  continuing  process  by  which,  what  little 
remains  available,  seems  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  State,  have  al- 
ready prostrated  all  uniform  standard  of  value;  and  the  ruinous  dim- 
inution in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  have  rendered  all  real 
estate  of  little  present  worth.  vSchool  lands,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
sought  after  by  purchasers;  and,  hitherto,  in]  times  of  so  great  pres- 
sure and  general  distress,  the  legislature  have  found  it  diflficult  to 
resist  applications  for  relief,  and  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  heretofore  purchased  these  lands. 

From  this  source,  therefore,  little,  comparatively,  has  been  realized, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  hrtve  been  thus 
far  disappointed  The  same  general  cause,  very  materially  aflfects 
also  the  present  condition,  and,  for  a  time,  the  future  capacities  of 
the  University. 

superintendent's  rbpobt. 
This  document  was  the  last  annual  report  of  the  first  Superintend- 
ent, to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  high  responsibility  of  reporting 
a  system,  adapted  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  wants  of 
the  State;  and  in  presenting  the  subject  of  education  to  the  Legisla- 
ture,  he  urges  anew  the  importance  of  adapting  the  system  to  the 
entire  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  community.     He  says: 

We  must  multiply  our  school  houses,  educate  teachers,  procure 
libraries,  and  provide  indeed  all  the  necessary  means  of  instruction 
for  the  whole  population,  or  increase  greatly  the  number  of  our 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  standing  armies.  *  *  *  We  must  edu- 
cate, or  forge  bars,  bolts  and  chains.  One  system  or  the  other  we 
must  adopt — there  is,  and  can  be  no  alternative.  Besides  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  past— of  all  ages  and  nations,  demonstrates  that  is 
more  economical,  much  less  expensive  to  educate  the  young,  and 
form  them  to  high  moral  principle  and  honorable  conduct,  than  t© 
support  paupers,  restrain,  imprison  and  punish  aged  criminals. 

If  the  people  of  Michigan,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  their  child- 
ren, the  noble  inheritance  derived  from  a  high  minded,  intelligent. 
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moral  and  religious  ancestry,  wish  to  see  them  cast  down  from  that 
proud  elevation  on  which  they  have  stood,  and  become  ignorant,  de- 
ba8<;d  and  poverty-stricken,  the  dupes  of  a  selfish  priesthood,  or  the 
serfs  of  an  avaricious  oligarchy,  or  the  fit  instruments  of  an  ambi- 
tious military  disposition,  they  have  only  to  dismiss  their  teachers, 
burn  up  their  books  and  school  houses,  and  abrogate  all  laws  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  in  a  few  short  years,  the  work  is  done.  As 
a  State  we  are  but  of  yesterday;  and  on  the  day  of  our  coming  into 
being,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  resources.  We  inher- 
ited no  richly  endowed  establishments,  or  time  honored  institutions; 
all  was  to  be  formed — to  be  created  anew.  True,  Congress  reserved 
from  sale  and  granted  to  the  State  a  certain  amount  of  wild  land  for 
the  support  of  schools.  It  is  our  labor  and  our  capital,  expended  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  formation  of  republican  institutions,  and  the  support  of 
government,  which  has  given  to  that  land  its  present  value.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  have  been  exceedingly  adverse.  We 
commenced  our  career  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  scene  of  speculation,  and  have  seen  it  sunk  in  three  short 
rears,  to  the  lowest  state  of  depression.  Howbeit  for  the  time,  much 
as  been  done  towards  promoting  the  groat  cause  of  education  within 
our  borders — more  indeed  than  could  be  expected.  But  though 
much  has  been  achieved,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished;  and 
having  /rat  our  hcnids  to  the  plow,  we  cannot  go  back  if  we  would. 

Iq  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  young 
than  to  support  multitudes  of  paupers  and  an  increased  number  of 
criminals.  Few  indeed  are  the  men  that  have  ever  become  paupers 
or  criminals,  who  in  early  life  were  brought  within  the  reach  and 
under  the  salutary  influence  of  schools,  books  and  teachers. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  property  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
hold  liable  for  the  education  of  all  within  its  borders,  and  on  this 
principle  every  school  system  should  be  based.  As  already  intimated 
much  has  been  done,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  the  State 
are  determined  upon  the  education  of  their  children.  No  sooner  is 
a  settlement  formed  than  a  district  is  organized  and  a  school  com- 
menced. The  reports  of  the  past  year  show  that  large  sums  have 
been  voluntarily  raised  for  the  erection  of  school  houses.  True 
many  of  them  are  of  logs  and  might  be  taken  by  an  unreflecting  passer- 
by, as  e?idence  that  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject  of 
schools;  but  these  buildings,  though  rude  they  may  be,  are  as  good 
as  the  circumstances  of  a  people  in  their  infancy,  will  allow— good 
indeed  as  their  own  dwellings.  *  *  ♦  They  entitle  the  newly 
Cormed  settlements  to  the  highest  commendation.  They  betoken  a 
•etiwrorthy  of  all  praise.  *  •  •  The  present  population  are 
'Mmlly  well  educated— Ai<<  /tow  will  it  be  with  those  who  are  imme- 
iBktely  to  take  our  places?  who  are  soon  to  succeed  us  in  all  Uic 
departments  and  responsibilities  of  life?  True,  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made,  but  unexpected  difficulties  have  arisen.  These  must  be 
net  and  overcome,  or  we  are  thrown  back  in  our  course,  time  only 
mA  tell  how  long.    Should  there  be  any  relaxation  of  efforts,  or 
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suspension  in  the  course  of  instruction,  who  can  calculate  the  loss, 
or  assess  the  amount  of  damages  to  those  immediately  concerned? 
It  depends  solely  upon  us,  upon  our  action  at  the  present  time, 
whether  a  race  of  men  are  to  come  after  us  and  occupy  our  places, 
well  qualified  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  trusts  committed 
to  them,  or  be  ignorant,  debased  or  degraded. 

Five  years  of  the  system  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  in  the  tide  of 
successful  experiment.  The  work  of  organization  is  still  progress- 
ing. No  system  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  now  more  complete  in  its  organization,  or  perfect  in  its 
parts.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  school  districts 
and  the  number  of  children  reported  during  this  period,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen: 
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liRANCIIES. 

The  Superintendent  in  this,  his  last  communication,  expressed  his 
deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  system.  The 
parent  institution,  he  maintained,  as  heretofore,  could  not  succeed 
without  them.  Its  main  dependence  from  year  to  year,  must  be  up- 
on the  branches;  and  it  was  deemed  to  be  equally  important  to  the 
primary  schools,  as  a  source  for  educated,  well-qualified  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  It  was  again  recommended  that  the  lands  granted  to 
the  State,  in  connection  with  salt  springs,  be  appropriated  f©r  the  sup- 
port of  these  institutions. 

REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the   report  of  the    committee  of 

Regents  to  the  Superintendent,  consisting  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 

Dr.  Pitcher,  and  Rev.  George  Duffield. 

In  organizing  a  Board  of  Regents  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  establishment  of  a  University,  it  is  conceived  to 
have  been  the  primary  object  of  this  body  to  extend  its  benefits  as 
widely,  and  at  as  early  a  period,  throughout  the  State,  as  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  permit. 
Their  attention  was  therefore  called,  at  an  early  day  as  possible,  to 
the  location  and  establishment  of  branches  of  the  University,  at 
suitable  points,  where  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  English  educa- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  students  into  the  parent  insti- 
tution, should  be  taught.  This  object  has  been  steadily  pursued, 
not  only  from  its  being  the  appointed  means  for  preparing  classes 
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(ot  lh€  final  collcf/iaUi  course,  but  from  che  additional  consideration 
thai  in  a  new  and  haiitily  settled  community  U  would  h  one  of  the 
bmi  and  most  prndical  means  of  arousing  attention  to  the  yalne 
aad  importance  of  the  plan  of  education,  submitted  to  the  people  in 
tlie  organic  act,  and  of  thus  preparing  the  public  mind  to  appreciate 
and  foster  it  ^  •  The  committee  on  branches,  charged  with  this 
4llty,  have  encountered  an  arduous  task  in  the  management  of  the 
eorrespondencc,  the  selection  of  principals,  and  the  pecuniary  ques- 
tion5  which  required  decision  and  adjustment;  and  the  Board  owe  to 
it  much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  that  effort  Of  the  seven 
brsBches  established,  five  are  under  the  direction  of  clergymen,  and 
two  of  laymen,  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  Board  can- 
not, they  believe,  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
connection  between  learning  and  morals,  science  and  religion,  and  at 
any  rate,  would  be  unjust  to  themselves,  not  to  express  the  belief 
that  success  cannot  permanently  crown  the  institution  committed  to 
their  management,  after  this  ligament  is  severed. 

Twenty  teachers  and  professors  of  all  grades  have  been  employed, 
who  have  instructed  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  scholars.  A  steady  increase  of  number  has  taken  place  in  the 
respective  terms  for  the  year.  At  four  of  the  branches,  namely,  at 
Monroe,  White  Pigeon,  Niles  and  Tecumseh,  there  have  been  female 
departments  under  appropriate  instructors,  where  only  English 
branches  have  been  taught.  The  effect  of  home  schools  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  propitious,  and  they  constitute  a  branch  of  higher 
instruction,  contemplated  by  the  act  which  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished— it8  character  and  distribution,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  no 
previoas  year  has  the  institution,  through  its  branches,  rendered 
equally  important  services  to  the  State. 

THE    UKIVERSITY. 

Tbe  Regents  report  the  main  building  to  be  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, and  the  grounds  enclosed.  The  collections  in  natural  history 
were  abont  to  be  arranged  by  Dr.  Houghton.  To  these  mineralogical 
MilMlioos,  purchased  of  Baron  Lederer,  of  Austria,  had  been  added 
Ae  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany 
and  xoology  nuule  within  the  geographical  area  of  Michigan,  by  the 
State  Geologist  and  his  exploratory  corps.  This  collection  was  due 
U>  the  forecast  of  the  Legislature,  who  directed  their  attention  to  the 
•ubjeet  at  one  of  their  earliest  sessions  after  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union.  Dr.  Gray  had  expended  the  five  thousand 
doHant  placed  at  hii  disposal,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
•tven  Tolumea  had  been  received,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  trans- 
Milted  with  the  report  of  the  Regents,  and  will  be  found  in  Houae 
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document  9  of  this  se&sipn,.  or  in  the  same  number -of  the  Senate 
document  <   t ;  % 

In  relation  to  tlie  fiscal   affairs  of  the  University  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Regents,  the  committee  say:  f 

That  they  would  not  fully  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty  to 
the  board  or  the  community,  in  closing  this  report,  without  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  lands  sold,  and  the  instalments  and 
interest,  accruing  thereon,  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates.  Acting 
on  the  principle,  which  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  intellectual  labor, 
in  all  the  departments  of  instruction  should  be  well  p;nd  and  encour- 
aged in  carrying  it  out,  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  institution,  liberal  salaries  were  awarded  to  the  princi- 
pals of  the  branches  and  professors,  (so  far  as  appointed,)  and  have 
been  paid  without  delay  or  deduction  to  the  present  time.  And  they 
cannot  but  regard  this  course  of  policy  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
actual  efficiency  and  success  which  has  marked  the  course  of  in- 
struction generally  at  the  branches.  *  *  *  That  the  branches,  although 
affording  a  sound  and  reputable  description  of  instruction,  have  been 
maintained  at  a  comparatively  high  expense,  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  is  a  question,  in  view  of  the  prospective 
and  diminishing  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  University  at  its  central  point,  whether  the  same  system  should, 
be  indefinitely  continued,  or  a  connection  established  between  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  and  the  numbers  taught.  Disconnected  with 
the  principle  of  finance,  sound  principle  is  taught  to  forbid  any  res- 
pect to  this  relation.  A  teacher's  best  abilities  are  as  fully  required 
to  teach  a  few  as  many. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
when  the  organization  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity proper  is  a  consideration  of  moment,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  this  may  be  brought  about  before  the  close  of  another  year.  A 
limited  number  of  professors  would  temporarily  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  incipient  and  limited  classes,  and  the  duties  of  Chancel- 
lor could  be  performed  ex-officio.  *  *  *  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  with  our  present  funds  without  crippling  the  branches,  or 
devising  some  additional  means  for  their  support  from  the  surround- 
ing communities,  will  not  be  of  easy  attainment  While  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  institution  are  of  undiminished  intrinsic  value, 
and  confidence  is  felt  in  the  final  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  Uni- 
versity  lands,  there  need  be  no  well  grounded  apprehension  that  the 
present  annual  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  eventually  dimin- 
ished. Whether  sources  thus  really  ample,  and  which  may  be  even- 
tually relied  on  without  fallacy,  constitute  grounds  in  the  present 
state  of  the  institution  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  their  proceeds  by 
a  further  loan,  in  order  to  consummate  an  object  so  closely  identified 
with  the  cause  of  education,  is  a  question  that  has  siiggested  itself 
to  the  Board. 
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Hw  total  expendiiures  for  the  University  proper,  during  the  fear 
were   $41,852  43,     The  cost  of  sustaining   the  branches  for 
the  same  penod,  S10,188  33. 

The  Regeotfi,  in  obedience  to  the  joint  resolution  approved  March 
26^  1840,  reported  to  the  Legislature,  through  A.  Ten  Eyck,  Esq., 
their  Secretary,  that  having  duly  considered  the  subject,  their  views 
were  that  "the  first^change  in  the  organic  law  deemed  essential,  is  the 
pnjper  rettriction  of  nspormbiliiy  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  At  pre- 
sent the  responsibility  is  divided,  and  the  Board  would  be  greatly 
Militated  m  their  action,  were  such  amendments  made  as  would 
throw  entire  responsibility  on  them,  and  require  them  to  report  their 
annual  proceedings  to  the  Le^klature. 

"The  second  change  relates  to  the  trmt  and  management  cf  the 
funds  of  the  University.  Under  the  existing  law  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Board  to  adopt  their  measures  to  their  means,  to  project  ^r  exe- 
cute such  plans  as  the  interests  of  education,  the  wants  of  the  State 
and  the  resources  of  the  University  demand.  The  duties  of  Super - 
Mtendent  in  connection  with  the  University,  are  unnecessary  and  on- 
erous." 

A  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Adam,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  regarding  the  branches. 
The  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  the  committee  to  enquire  and 
report,  what  number  of  branches  of  the  University  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  at  what  places— how. many  scholars  had  attended  each 
during  the  past  year — what  limitations  as  to  age,  sex  and  acquire- 
ments, had  been  imposed  by  the  Regents,  regulating  the  admission 
of  students — what  amount  of  charges  for  tuition,  «fec.,  had  been  re- 
ceiTed  by  the  Regents,  at  the  several  branches— what  number  had 
been  taught  gratis— how  many  teachers  had  been  employed  in  each 
branch,  and  what  regulation  had  been  adopted  in  relation  to  com- 
pensation of  teachers. 

The  committei  reported  that  there  were  seven  branches  establish- 
ed, viz:  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh.  Pontiac.  White  Pigeon. 
NUe«  and  Kalamazoo,  with  female  departments  at  Monroe,  Tecum- 
seh, White  Pigeon  and  Kilefi. 

That  there  were  in  all  these  branches  during  the  the  first  term  of 
the  jear,  222  scholars,  .lunncr  the  second.  233;  and  during  the 
thini,  247. 
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That  m  the  code  of  law*  for  the  government  of  the  branches,  the 
committee  found  no  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  the  students,  at  their 
;u3.mis8ion,  and  that  in  regard  to  acquirements,  each  applicant  for  ad- 
mission had  to  undergo  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  principal, 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  For  admission  to  the 
female  department,  there  was  required  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
"reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography." 

That  the  tuition  fees,  as  established  in  the  code  of  laws,  were  in 
Detroit  and  Monroe  for  the  first  year,  l?19  50;  second  year.  $18  00; 
Chird,  and  each  succeeding  year,  ^12  00.  One-tenth  of  tuition  fees 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  branch  library. 

That  the  committee  had  no  means  of  stating  positively,  the  num- 
ber taught  gratis,  at  any  of  the  branches;  but  that  it  might  not  be 
irrelevant  to  state,  that  one  of  the  laws  for  the  branches,  provided 
for  refunding  to  each  student,  one  year's  salary  for  each  year  ho 
might  be  engaged  in  teaching  primtiry  schools,  until  the  whole  should 
be  refunded- 

That  it  appeared  there  had  been  employed  during  the  year,  at  the 
branches  at  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo,  each  one  principal,  at  a  salaiy 
of  $1,200:  id  I^etroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  each,  one  prin- 
cipal and  cue  assistant,  the  salary  of  the  principals  being  as  follows: 
at  Detroit  SL'>00  a  year;  at  Monroe,  ^1,;300;  at  Tecumseh  and 
Niles,  each  -$1,200.  In  the  branch  at  White  Pigeon  there  appeared 
:o  have  been  employed,  one  principal,  one  tutor,  and  one  assistant 
tutor;  the  principal  at  a  salary  of  *1,200.  The  assistants  and  tu- 
tors received  from  8300  to  ^600  a  year.  In  the  female  department 
of  the  branch  at  Monroe,  two,  and  at  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  one 
each. 

The  total  salaries  for  the  year  amount  to  $10,'300.  Receipts  of 
tuition  estimated  at  5^2,460.  The  balance  of  estimated  tuition  fees 
amounted  to  $2,348  33,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  committee  also  reported  that  at  the  tirst  establishment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  branches,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  appropriating  $1,000  for  every  branch  in  operation,  to 
be  divided  and  apportioned  as  follows:  $.500  to  each  one.  and  the 
Femaining  |500  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  This  rule 
did  not  however  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to.     The  committee 
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not  iwring  been  so  instmcted,  matle  no  further  reooramcndaiions  dr 
fuggvstions.  "  '^**' 

In  th«;  House,  the  committ^t-  to  whom  wfis  rMt^rted  so  much  -nU 
the  liovemof'B  nie6««ge  Hml  report  of  Superintendent  ar;  relates  ta 
education,  made  a  lengthy  report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Will- 
iam S»pragtie.  They  remark,  -'that  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  imposition  of  all  the  fiscal  duties  connect^  with  the  educa- 
tional fund,  and  the  general  care  and  superintendence  of  education 
itseff,  where  one  and  th^'  sam*'  obtain,  is  one  of  those  defects  which 
were  connecicd  with  our  generally  excellent  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  they  were  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  botll'^ 
the  former  Executive  officers  of  this  State  have  brought  the  subject 
before  (he  Legislature  and  recommended  a  change;  and  the  commit- 
tee believe  such  a  change  necessary  because  the  duties  themselves 
are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  because  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  requisite  qualifications  for  their  performance  united  in  one 
man;  that  let  whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  station, 
while  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  du- 
ties for  which  his  habits  arid  taste  best  fit  him,  may  be  well  per- 
formed, the  other  duties  imposed  on  him  would  be  immeasurably 
neg[ect«?d,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  other- 
wise." Compliint  is  made  in  this  report  of  the  want  of  stathtical 
knowledge;  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  returns,  to  show  the  state  Of 
education;  that  they  did  not  show  whether  the  teachei-s  were  male 
or  female,  good  or  poor,  well  or  illy  paid;  whether  the  course  of 
studies  was  wise  or  unwise;  whether  the  government  was  tyrannical 
or  parental;  whether  school  houses  were  conveniently  or  inconven- 
iently constructed;  whether  parents  were  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  children  and  in  the  success  of  the  schools  or  not.  The  com- 
mittee believed  that  in  no  way  could  the  Superintendent  so  well  de- 
vote his  time  as  to  these  subjecte  and  to  making  the  primary  schools 
il  'f  hi^  chief  care.     They  also  were  in  favor  of  introducing 

iau.  ....  ;,.;!  proposed  on  this  subject,  a  provision  that  so  far  as  con- 
edmed  the  sale  of  University  lands — the  investment  of  the  proceeds — 
the  Treanurer  bo  required  to  act  with  the  advice  aftd  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Flegents. 

The  general  h^gistation  on  this  subject  remained  unchanged.     An 
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act  was  passed  approNcd  April  13th,  reducing  ihe  price  of  University 
lands  and  establishing  it  at  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  minimum 
price  at  not  less  than  five  dollars.  An  act  was  passed  incorporating 
the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  also  an  act  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  colored  children.  An  act 
was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primary  schools. 
An  amendatory  act  to  the  law  of  1840,  was  passed  in  1841,  but 
without  any  other  alteration  of  the  system  of  taxation  except  that 
the  electors  of  any  township,  at  the  annual  meeting,  might  raise  such 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  their  township 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  provided  that  such  sum  did  not  exceed 
one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  township  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen  years.  A  provision  was  enacted  requiring  the  direc- 
tors to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  those  ages,  belong- 
ing to  families  habitually  using  the  French,  German  or  other  language 
than  the  English,  and  the  children  attending  the  districts  schools  and 
the  number  of  such,  if  any,  attending  schools  where  the  schools 
books  in  any  other  than  the  English  language  are  used;  also  the 
number  of  adults,  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  can  read  the 
French,  German  or  other  language  and  cannot  read  the  English,  to- 
gether with  such  other  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the 
subject  of  education  as  the  Superintendent  might  direct. 


^  1842. 

EXTKACT  FUOM  GOVERNOR  BAURi's  MESSAGE. 

The  univej-sal  education  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  is  so  neces- 
sary, and  its  propriety  so  generally  conceded,  that  I  need  hardly 
urge  upon  you  its  importance.     By  reference  to  history  we  learn, 
and  from  observation  we  know,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
have  been  enlightened,  in  the  same  proportion  have  their  rights  as 
^vimen  been  protected.     The  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of  personal 
.^.f:>security,  were  never  conceded  by  lords  to  their  vassals,  until  the 
.fatter,  after  ages  of  galling  oppression  and  ignominious  servitude,  by 
^.degrees,  obtained  a  hold  on  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
;^,      The  moral  and  political  condition  of  a  people  depends,  in  the  main, 
.J. ,  upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  amount  of  useful  information  dif- 
.^  fused  abroad  among  the  mass.     Within  our  own  recollection,  other 
//republics  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  the  scenes  of  intestine  commo- 
^^tion  which  they  .have  constantly  exhibited,  and  which,  sooner  or 
'  later,  have  caused  their  overthrow,  resulted  from  a  want  of  general 
education,  and  the  consequent  destitution  of  virtue  in  their  inhabi- 
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ianiB.  The  democracy  of  karning,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
Opntsioa,  is,  then,  essential  to  the  permanency  of  a  republican  goy- 
•mment,  and  we  can  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  the  happy 
political  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  only  by  granting  them  the  benelits 
of  education.  They  are  committed  to  our  keeping,  and  without  our 
fottering  care,  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  derived  from 
taiation,  coasiste,  mainly,  in  the  interest  arising  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  school  lauds,  and  the  rents  of  .such  portions  of  them 
as  may  have  been  leased.  If  a  judicious  and  proper  use  be  made  of 
this  revenue,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  if  no; 
suflScient  to  educate  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  it  will  at  least  contri- 
bute much  towards  that  desirable  object. 

Above  all  others,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  should 
be  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  They  should  be  as  in- 
dependent of  all  other  enactments,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits, 
and,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  legislation  on  other  subjects.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
present  condition  of  our  legislation  on  this  important  subject.  The 
enactments  are  various  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  even  their  meaning  can,  in  all  cases,  be 
ascertained.  To  obviate  these  objections,  I  respectfully  recommend 
their  entire  revision.  All  the  various  eHactments  on  the  subject, 
should  be  condensed  into  one,  and  published  in  such  convenient  form 
as  will  insure  a  circulation  in  every  neighborhood  and  distinct  in  the 
State.  The  lights  of  experience,  and  a  reference  to  common  school 
systems  of  other  States,  may  enable  you  to  make  such  improvements 
as,  iy  giving  a  new  impulse  to  education,  will  result  in  general  and 
permanent  good.  I  am,  however,  induced  to  believe,  that  the  main 
provisions  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists  upon  our  statute  books, 
should  be  retained,  as  far  as  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
Kc  will  permit  Innovations  should  not  be  admitted,  but  with  abun- 
dant caution,  and  after  the  most  careful  examination.  Servile  adhe- 
rence to  ancient  precedents  and  long  established  customs,  should  not. 
however,  be  permitted  to  take  such  entire  possession  of  our  minds, 
as  thereby  to  induce  us  to  reject  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  adop* 
tioD  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Among  the  alterations  you 
may  deem  advisable  to  make,  perhaps  none  is  more  worthy  of  your 
considerution,  than  the  subject  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  system.  The  right  to  impose  taxes,  is  one  of  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignly,  and  the  delegation  of  that  right  should  be 
made  with  the  greatest  caution.  Complaints  have  been  made,  per- 
haps in  some  degree  well  founded,  that,  in  the  assessment  and  col- 
ItctioQ  of  tiixes,  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses,  great 
ilijastie«  has  been  done  from  the  unequfd  manner  in  which  such  taxes 
lutve  been  levied.  If,  after  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  such  com- 
plabii,  you  find  they  really  have  foundation  in  truth,  you  will  doubt- 
Itm  forrect  the  evil,  by  interposing  such  legislation  as  the  exigency 
ol  th«  eaae  mav  require. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  established 
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by  the  coQstitutioa  itself,  and  cannot  be  abolished  by  law  were  it  even 
deemed  advisable.  1  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  a  fiscal  character,  by  law  impo- 
sed upon  that  officer,  arc  in  no  wise  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
literary  character,  which  it  is  more  particularly  his  province  to  per- 
form, and  to  which  end  the  office  its<ilf  was  constituted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rwgents  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
will,  doubtless,  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruciion.     The  usefulness  of  that  institution  has,  hitherto,  been 
restricted  to  its  branches.     In  them  have  been  taught  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  science  usually  taught  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies in  the  eastern  States  of  this  Union.     Next  to  common  schools, 
the  branches  of  the  University  are  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  State.     In  the  year  1 840,  the  number 
of  students  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.     During  that  year, 
seven  branches  were  in  operation,  and  the  sum  of  $10,188  37,  was 
expended  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers.     The  two  prece- 
ding years,  the  sum  of  SI3, 150  09,  was  expended  for  that  purpose 
in  the  same  number  of  branches.     In  making  these  large  and  appa- 
rently enormous  expenditures,  the  motives  of  the  liegents  are  above 
suspicion.     They  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  actuated  by  no  other  than 
motives  of  public  good.     It  is,   however,   respectfully  submitted  to 
your  consideration,  whether  the  interests  of  education  would  not  be 
more  eminently  promoted  by  some  provision  of  law,  having  for  its 
object  the  increase  of  the  number  of  branches,  if  available  funds  for 
that  purpose  be  at  command,  and  the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  to  each.     It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  board,  together  with  such  sums 
as  should  be  received  for  tuition,  superadded  to  such  other  encourage- 
ment as  would,  of  course,  be  voluntarily  afforded  at  the  places  of  lo- 
cation, would  secure  the  services  of  persons  well  qualified  to  teach, 
and  every  way  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  branches.     If  such 
be  the  case,  of  which  there   can  be  little  doubt,  then,  with  a  much 
less  expenditure  in  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  branches  might  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  benefits  of  education  more  extensively  dif- 
fused.    I  press  the  subject  upon  your  attention  with  great  earnest- 
ness, bec;mse  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  University 
will  be  incalculably  greater  to  the  people  of  the  State  through  its 
branches,  than  through  the  mother  institution  itself.     By  means  of 
its  branches,  the  blessings  of  a  high  grade   of   education  will  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all  the  rising  generation,  while 
the  number  to  be  instructed  in  the  University  proper,  must  compara- 
tively speaking,  be  necessarily  few.     Keeping  always  in  view,  then, 
the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  granted,  and  in  no  degree  deparU 
ing  from  the  intentions  of  the  grantors,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  such 
direction  to  the  control  of  this  important  institution,  as  will  result  in 
the  greatest  good  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  best  insure  the  extension 
of  the  cause  of  science. 

By  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  ap- 
prwed  March  25,  1840,  it  ia  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
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to  report  to  you  such  alUiration  as  they  deem  necessary  to  be  made 
In  the  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  the  University.  The  only  report, 
msde  in  compliance  with  this  resolution,  may  be  found  in  the  joint 
documents  of  the  last  session,  and  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  your 
attention.  In  that  report,  the  Regents  recommend  such  alteration 
in  tJie  law  on  that  subject,  as  will  give  to  them  the  entire  trust  and 
maoM^ement  of  »he  funds,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  absolute 
eonirol  of  the  institution,  subject  and  responsible  only  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  which  body  they  wish  to  make  all  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 1  respectfully  recommend  this  proposition 'to  your  serious  and 
attentive  consideration.  The  high  character  of  the  Regents,  and  their 
experience,  derived  from  long  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  of- 
fice, ffive  additional  weight  to  their  recommendation,  and  will.  I  am 
certam  ensure  that  attention  from  you,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

It  is  ^eatly  to  be  d'^sired,  that  the  true  and  exact  condition  of  the 
University  fund  be  made  known  to  the  public,  m  order  that  its  ca- 
pacity for  usefulness  may  be  fully  underwood.  The  public  have  an 
intense  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  its  ability  to  give  assistance  to  edu- 
oatton,  as  well  by  means  of  its  branches  already  in  operation,  as  by 
others  desired  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund,  is  also  indispensably  necessary  to  such 
ulterior  legislation  as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
I  therefore  respectfully  reccommend,  that  you  give  the  subject  in 
charge  to  some  appropriate  committee,  accompanied  with  the  instruc- 
tion, that,  after  having  made  the  inquiry  and  investigation,  they  re- 
port the  result  of  their  labors  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

EKPORT  OF  SUPKRINTENDKNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  U-rm  of  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  having  expired,  Franklin 
fiA.wvcR,  jr.,  was  appointed  at  the  last  previous  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  Hucceed  him.  This  report  unfolds  in  an  interesting  and 
minute  manner,  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  at  this  time,  and 
gives  in  fact,  the  first  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  The  <Jocuments  ac- 
companying it,  showed  the  whole  numb(;r  of  districts  integral  and 
£ractioni4l,  in  the  State  to  be  two  thousand,  three  hundred.  Of  them 
Mt6  embraced  in  380  townships,  reported  47,086  scholars,  between 
'.f  five  and  seventeen,  and  8,757  under  five  and  over    i  \ 

'- '^'a^'«i,'  an  Aifgregate  of  55.B23.     The  wholenumber  repuri- 

•dtlMhool.   61.254.     The  Huperintend«nt   was  of  opinion  that  of 
many  rejwrted  R8  atU'uding  school,  pas     !  1,,.!  of 

-  •    wiicre  than  at  school,  and  suggested,  tliai  il  hy  the 

law.  iIk  dt^K-tofH  were  required  to  report  as  carefuliv.  as  the  ti^a^her 
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is  to  note  the  time  of  atiendaHco  o    each  aud  every  scholar,  tJie  re'al 
amount  would  be  known. 

The  average  number  of  months  schools  had  been  kept,  were  re- 
ported in  twenty-eight  counties,  at  4  4-7;  most  of  them  being  kept 
up  only  for  the  constitutional  time  of  three  months.  The  amount 
apportioned  in  18JM),  was  $18,360  86,  being  several  thousand  dollars 
less  than  the  year  previous.  The  Superintendent  admonishes  those 
who  rely  chief  y  on  the  fund  as  a  means  of  supporting  their  schools, 
not  to  be  too  sanguine — tliattlie  true  policy  was  to  rely  mainly  upon 
their  own  available  resources  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  scholars  attending  private  schools  was  re- 
ported at  2,607,  which  was  thought  to  be  below  the  real  number. 
The  returns  are  complained  of,  as  being  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
It  was  suggested  that  directors  be  required  to  report  ou  oath,  as  be- 
ing likely  to  ensure  greater  fidelity  in  matters  of  detail,  and  pre- 
venting a  practice,  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and  unjust  towards 
other  districts,  of  reporting  more  scholars  of  legal  age,  than  were  to 
be  found  within  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  its  ap- 
portionment of  funds.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Senate,  of  the  year  previous,  the  Superintendent 
says: 

^  It  is  the  undoubted  policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  to  fratoe 
its  system  of  public  instruction,  as  not  only  to  educate  its  own  native 
born  children,  but  to  Americanize,  both  in  intellect  and  feeling,  every 
child  of  a  foreign  stock,  that  in  the  Providence  of  God,  is  brought 
to  our  shores,  to  become  a  part  of  its  society.  No  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  parents,  constituting  portions  of  our  Republic, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  educate  their  offspring  through  any 
other  medium  than  the  common  language;  but  on  the  contrary,  all 
conceivable  inducements  should  be  held  out  for  them  to  keep  their 
chUdren  at  the  public  schools,  where  they  miy  learn  to  think  in  that 
language,  and  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
forget,  not  the  land  of  their  nativity,  but  the  necessity  of  the  mother 
tongue,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man,  \ii  a 
country  which  they- have  adopted  for  life,  and  whose  institutions  they 
w;sh  to  leave  safely  in  the  hands  of  their  posterity. 

It  was_ jueutionejdl  fts  a. gratify ip^  fact,  that  only  eighty-eight,, out 
of  two  thousand  attending  schools,  were  reported  as  using  other 
books  than  the  Englisl).  Under  the^  act  of  1840,  giving  authority 
to  require  sucli  facts  and  statistics  , as  the  superintendent  might  di- 
rect, Mr.  Sawy"'ee  addressed  interrogatories  to  every  school  director, 
10 
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t«q«triog  reports  ia  relauoQ  to  the  working  of  the  system— suggest- 
ions  for  its  improvement — the  general  operation  of  the  laws — the 
«lifl5culti«)s  encountered  in  its  administration— the  frequency  of  visitr- 
atkm  by  inspectors  and  others — the  general  character,  deportment  and 
anakficatioDs  of  teachers — the  discipline  of  the  schools — the  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments — the  punctuality  of  the  scholars— ihe 
jUDOUOi  paid  to  teachers — ^the  methods  of  teaching — the  uniformity 
of  books — the  religious  instruction,  and  branches  taught  in  iiie 
a^}M)ols — the  kinds  of  school  houses,  and  their  situation  and  loca- 
^ioii-*the  common  diseases  prevalent — the  kind  of  books  in  the  h- 
Waiiefl,  forfeitures  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  proceeds  from  fines 
or  military  exemptions,  etc.,  <fec.  To  these  queries  the  Superintend- 
ent remarks,  some  paid  attention,  others,  none;  by  a  few,  they  were 
4»emed  inquisitorial,  and  in  three  or  four  cases,  uncivil  answers  re- 
twned.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  prepared  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail,  crediuble  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  officer,  the  facts 
-ought  to  be  elicited,  furnished  with  promptitude  and  good  will,  sug- 
gestions, made  with'  a  frankness  becoming  the  dispenser  and  recipi- 
«Bt  01  common  school  education,  and  pledges  of  co-operation  so 
amply  given  as  to  compensate  for  any  amount  of  labor  bcfitowed  upon 
the  subject  by  the  department.  The  substance  of  all  the  facts  thus 
accumulated,  are  condensed  under  the  following  heads:  parents 
and  teachers,  duties  of  inspectors,  male  and  female  teachers,  govern- 
Ment  of  the  schools,  character  of  instruction,  uniformity  of  school 
books,  school  houses,  libraries,  and  the  working  of  the  system. 
The  Superintendent  recommends  however,  that  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors bo  exempted  from  transmitting  to  the  county  clerks,  all  the  par- 
(ienlarii  set  forth  in  their  reports.  His  conclusions  were,  from  all 
reports,  that  while  the  facts  showed  that  in  many  districts 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  was  manifested,  they  also 
4tB0Qitrated  the  general  indifference  felt  in  others— that  although 
Hit  law  reqairing  visitation  by  the  inspectors  had  been  unfortunately 
mpealed,  inspectors  in  many  instances,  had  continued  to  visit  the 
•eliools — that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  our  system,  by  the 
•^Dtment  for  each  county,  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  whose  du- 
Hm  of  supervision  should  be  co  extensive  with  the  schools  of  his 
ibllll — that  to  hU  care  might  be  committed  the  examination  of  teack- 
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ers,  tb€  visitation  of  schools,  the    collection  of  statistics,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gesting plans  for  improvement — that   in  relation  to  teachers,  it  ap- 
peared that  while  the  ages  of  male  teachers  ranged  from  seventeen 
to  twenty,  those  of  fema.es  ranged  from  fourteen  lo  eighteen — that 
few  of  the   males  made  teaching  a  business — that   one  obstacle  to 
good  teaching  was  the  want  of  adequate  compensation.     The  average 
pay  of  male  teachers  was  shown  to  be  |;15  61  per  month,  and  that 
of  females,  $1   27  per  week — that  as  to  the  government  of  the  schools 
the  reports  evinced  that  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  '-beating  knowl- 
edge into  the  brain,"  was  yet  kept   up — that  the  usual  appliances 
were  pinching,  cuffing,   pulling  hair  and  noses,  throwing  books  and 
rulers  at  the  heads  of  unruly  urchins,  compelling  them  to  stand,  un- 
til fatigued   into  submission,  and  locking  up  in  dark  places  to  scare 
away  the  evil  genius  that  possessed  them,  shaming,  and  other  vari- 
eties of  torture — that  the  character  of  instruction   in  some  districts, 
was  unexceptionable;  but  in  too  many  schools,  behind  the  improve- 
Boent  of  the  age — that  sectarianism  was  not  taught,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  instruction  was  encouraged — that  in  relation  to 
uniformity  of  books,  it  was  the  great  burthen  of  complaint,  and  that 
the   variety  wn,s  almost  endless — that  if  a  general  uniformity  could 
be  brought  about,  the  responsibility  should  not  be  impose.d  upon  any 
«m  individual — that  it  might  be  accomplished   under  a  system  of 
eonnty  superintendents,  or  that  the  plan  adopted  in  some  other  State, 
of  leaving  the  work  to  the  township  committees,  might  perhaps  be 
found   useful — that  as  to  school  houses,   the  object  of  the  circular 
addressed  to  officers,  had  not  been  attained — that  the  replies  were 
not  full,  and  that  no  judgment  could  be  formed,  of  their  accommo- 
datioos,  yet  there  was  enough  to  show  that  many   of  the   houses 
were  good,  substantial,  comfortable  frame  buildings — that  the  dispo- 
sition was  to  make  the  improvements  of  the  school  house  keep  pace 
with  the  dwelling  house  and  barn — that  a  gratifying  indication  was 
^own  in  the  location  of  the  school   house  upon   elevated   ground^ 
away  from  marshes,  and  the  salubrity  of  their  position  was  inferred 
from  the  general  health  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  people  were 
attentive  to  the  subject — that  as  to  libraries,  only  |1 70  86  had  been 
laised  in  the  State — that  nothmg  as  yet,  had   been  received,  either 
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from  tines,  foe  breaches  of  the  penal  laws,  or  from  the  equivalents 
from  military  exemption — that  whether  any  fines  had  been  collected, 
was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  the  county  clerks  had  made  no  re- 
ports on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  should  be  required  by  law,  to  state  the  amount  of  fines  impo- 
sed by  the  courts,  the  amounts  collected,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
such  in  the  Treasury. 

In  relation  to  the  working  of  the  system,  the  Superintendent  be- 
lieved that  as  a  whole  it  was  giving  satisfaction — ih&t  the princi^yle  em- 
bodied in  it — the  education  of  all — elicited  general  admiration,  while  ; 
hs  practical  operation,  seen  and  felt  only  in  its  details,  developed 
faults  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  frequent  change  of  the  law 
was  deprecated,  not  because  the  system  could  become  perfect  with- 
out many  modifications,  but  because  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  for  districts  and  township  officers  to  keep 
pace  with  such  alterations. 

"A  law,"  says  the  Superintendent,  "is  hardly  known  in  many  dis- 
tricts before  it  is  repealed  or  amended,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  while  the  original  law  governs  the  official  acts  of  one  portion 
of  a  township,  amendments  to  it,  or  even  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments, regulate  the  conduct  of  another  portion  of  the  same  township 
or  county.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
reasons,  some  of  the  reports  just  received  comply  only  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  revised  statutes;  others  with  the  law  of  1840;  and 
others  with  the  law  of  last  session.  The  school  laws  are  not  pro- 
mulgated seasonably  and  extensively  enough.  The  remedy  proposed 
is,  not  to  stint  the  system,  in  its  proper  growth,  by  warring  against 
further  modifications,  amendments  or  repeals,  whenever  or  wherever 
necessary,  but  to  provide  that  a  printed  copy  of  evei-y  new  school  ad 
be  tent  to  each  district  us  soon  as  possible  after  its  appi'ovaL  Then  may 
the  hand  of  legislation  be  a'^plied  without  hesitation  or  danger  to  our 
school  system;  uniformity  in  returns  and  fidelity  in  details  be  exacted 
to  the  letter,  and  districts  will  then  cease  to  be  agitated  by  dissen- 
sions, springing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  imperfectly  understood 
school  laws." 

The  repesling  act  of  184U,  substituted  a  new  system  for  that  con- 

lained  in  the  revised  statutes,  and   subsequent  amendments  made 

thereto.      Fhe  Su|)criiitendent  says  that^  the  most  striking  djefect 

of  the  new  system,  as  contended  in  the  reports  macio  to  him,  cpn- 

attted    hi    ITK    INADKQI  ATK    PRi.VIsIoN     rOR    THE   SriTORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

•^  ""^'^  ^  lirs  and  appendages,  an^  tor 

al&rary.  cn^-  and  hooks,  might  be  imposeAby  the  qualified  >^{ers 
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and  assessed  upon  the  property  of  the  district,  but  not»a  dollar  for 
the  support  of  the  teacher.     The  amendatory  act  of  1841,  provided^ 
that  the  organized  townships  might,  if  they  deemed  expedient,  raise 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  dollai-  a  scholar,  for  each  child,  for  the  suppori; 
of  the  school,  but  made  no  adequate  provision  to  secure  its  vote.     ,4> 

There  was  a  general    complaint   on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of.^i- 
the  law,  the  inconsistency  of  one  provision  with  another,  and  some* 
times  apparent  contradictions.     The  difficulties  and  their  remedies, 
which  were  presented  in  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  were  vari*  . 
ous,  and  too  lengthy  for  enumeration.     Recommendations  were  made,)if 
to  amend  the  laws,  most  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted,  anclct* 
one  of  them  was  the  exemption  of  indigent  parents  from  all  charges 
for  tuition  of  their  children. 

The  Superintendent  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  some  publi- 
cation as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  numerous  dlstrictSj^- 
and  his  office.     Such  necessity  was   daily  felt,   and  it  was   recom-.. 
mended  that  a  definite  amount  of  the  school  moneys  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  secure  its  establishment  and  existence.     Reference  waa^j^ 
made  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  organ  in  other  States.  Among 
the  uses  of  such  a  publication,  the  following  were  enumerated: 

To  urge  the  supremacy  of  common  schools  over  all  others,  as  upon 
them  depend  the  very  existence  of  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and 
universities.  . 

,  To  Ifeep  the  people  of  the  State  familiar  with   the  condiiion  and^ 
prospects   of  primary  school  education  everywhere,   and  follow  up 
the  improvements  in  school  houses,  books,  apparatus,  mode  of  teach- 
ing, (kc. 

To  publish  and  explain  the  school  laws,  answer  the  numerous 
questions  growing  out  of  them,  and  enable  the  officers  under  them, 
more  readily  to  perform  their  many  important  duties. 

To  record  the  vast  variety  of  valuable  statistical  matter,  accumu- 
lating from  tii^e  to  time,  in  the  several  townships,  and  condense  and 
arrange  it  systematically  for  common  use,  and  especially  to  have  the 
best  portions  of  the  school  reports  that   come  in  at  the  end  of  the, 
year. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  he  delivered  addressejs 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  various  counties,  and  though  crowd- . 
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ed  hoiuefi  did  noi  greet  him,  in  all  cases,  he  says  that  '*  at  these 
popttUr  gatherings  were  found  individuals  of  all  political  parties 
and  representatires  of  most  religious  sects,  and  their  zeal  for  com- 
mon schools,  and  pledges  of  co-operation  to  advance  them  bejroad 
their  present  standard,  are  ample  guarantees  that  hereafter  the  great 
work  of  educational  reform  will  not  rest  exclusively  upon  one  tndi- 
▼idoal.  Incipient  measures  were  taken  at  these  meetings  to  estab- 
hsh  county  associations,  for  frequent  and  unreserved  interchange  of 
aeniiment,  touching  the  various  branches  of  common  school  oduca- 
tMHL"  One  thing,  he  remarks  as  attracting  his  painful  attention,  and 
that  was  to  see  how  neglectful,  with  few  qualifying  exceptions,  the 
popiilous,  and  in  every  other  respect,  thriving  villages,  had  been  of 
their  common  schools;  but  as  exhibiting  the  relative  condition  of 
children  in  the  villages,  he  alludes  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
praise-worthy  efforts  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
to  provide  the  means  of  full  and  general  instruction  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Sawyer  says:  **the  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  impressed  with 
,the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  rescue  of  its  character  from  imputa- 
tions of  neglect  in  matters  of  public  education,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee with  the  Mayor  us  chairman,  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the 
common  school  system  of  that  city.  The  committee  went  to  their 
work,  gathered  up  all  the  materials  within  its  reach,  and  finally  re- 
ported an  array  of  facts  that  might  well  startle  from  their  slumbers 
the  most  apathetic .  The  following  extract  from  the  report  speaks 
tnimpettongued  to  the  citizens  of  our  large  villages,  and  in  favor  of 
taxation  to  support  public  schools: 

"From  the  examination  of  returns  30  far  as  they  have  been  made, 
and  from  careful  estimates  where  the  returns  are  defective  or  want- 
ing, the  committee  had  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  there  are 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  children  who 
<mglit  to  be  at  school  at  least  one  half  of  the  year.  Your  committee 
hire  also  from  personal  enquiry  ascertained  that  there  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  twenty -seven  schools  in  operation, 
in  which  are  taught  seren  hundred  and  fourteen  children  and  youth, 
at  an  aggregate  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per 
•M«m,  aferaging  nearly  eighteen  dollars  a  piece.  Yet  more  than 
Uf  oTottf  yoath  are  coming  up  in  iirnorance.  the  oflfspring  of  which 
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are  vice  and  wretchedness,  aothwith8taadin»  this  enormous  tait  vok- 
tmtaril/  levied  and  paid  by  our  fellow  citizens  " 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee,  based  upon  such  facts,  wa& 
iiat  the  Common  Council,  with  the  assent  of  the  freemen,  ask  for  a 
grant  of  power  to  raise  a  school  fund  by  direct  taxation.  This  was 
In  1841,  and  subsequent  and  successive  legislation  was  had,  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  A  sketch  of  the  es- 
tablishment, rise,  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  prepared 
by  D.  Bethunk  Duffield,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education  has  been  devoted  and  unceasing,  will  be  found 
m  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
not  only  as  a  faithful  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  schools,  and  for  its  high  moral  tone  and  sentiment,  but  as  a 
tribute  justly  due  to  the  public  spirit  and  philanthropic  feeling  of 
those  whose  early  and  continued  efforts  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  system  of  free  schools  in  that  city. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  further  presents  the  necessity  of 

a  system  of  free  education,  based  upon  taxation  of  the  property  of 

the  State.     From  this  portion  of  the  report,  as  evincing  the  estimation 

in  which  this  policy  was  held,  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

Education  is  a  common  right — the  exclusive  property  of  no  man,  . 
of  no  set  of  men.  The  great  fountain  which  supplies  one  portion  of 
society,  should  be  accessible  to  all — not  monopolized  by  the  few  or 
an  engine  of  power — even  the  many.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  under- 
stood the  value  of  this  right.  Here,  though  faulty  in  other  respects, 
the  puritan  character  developed  its  true  greatness.  In  the  eloquent 
language  of  Bancr(5ft,  "every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  world, 
was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
statutes  of  the  land,  received  as  its  birth  right,  a  pledge  of  public 
care  for  its  morals  and  its  mind."  The  principle  of  popular  oduoa- 
tAon  was  adopted  as  fundamental.  It  was  imbedded  in  their  pubHc 
acts,  and  sacredly  cherished  through  all  the  trying  vicisdtudos  of 
their  moral  and  eventful  career.  In  their  code,  as  it  ought  ever  to 
be  in  ours,  it  was  the  principle  without  which  liberty  could  not  exist, 
and  with  which  no  people  could  be  slaves.  Next  to  the  erection  of 
altars  for  the  worship  of  God,  they  took  care  that  school  houses 
should  be  built.  The  common  schools  should  be  as  accessible  as 
the  mountain  spring  that  gurgles  joyously  forth  to  meet  and  bleefi 
all  who  approach  it. 

THE    UNrVERSITY. 

The  Supermtendent  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  embarrMS- 
ments  under  which  this  institution  is  destined  to  struggle  for  some 
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tinle/  mcrj  cHisen  of  Michigan  must  rejoice  thai  the  main  institution 

is  now  fairly  in  operation,  and  endorses  the  views  of  his  predecessor, 

imakiUoD  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  the   branches,  as  the  sole 

maaat  of  a  full  supply  of  competent  teachers.     He  says: 

Tkis  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  that  can 
be  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  branch  system.  Merely  as  preparatory 
scmih'iries  for  an  admission  to  the  main  University,  branches  could 
hardly  claim  an  expensive  support  out  of  the  public  fund;  but  as 
the  means  of  giving  to  the  State  qualified  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  every  consideration  unites  to  have  them  sustained.  Are 
the  branches  made  to  subserve  this  double  purpose?  The  art  of 
teaching  is  not  adequately  taught.  Until  a  regular  school  for 
teachers  shall  be  established  in  the  State,  it  is  right  that  one  or  more 
of  the  branches  make  teaching  a  part  of  its  instruction.  Having 
capable  teachers,  our  schools  will  begin  to  flourish.  When  the  schools 
flourish  the  University  will  flourish.  The  organic  law  requires  in 
each  branch  •'  a  department  especially  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  teachers  of  the  primary  schools."  A  model  school  connected 
with  this  department,  would  afford  all  the  aid  that  a  young  man  or 
woman  could  want  to  perfect  him  or  her,  in  the  practice,  as  well  as 
theory  of  teaching. 

He  also  says: 

A.  department  of  agriculture  in  at  least  one  of  the  branches,  is  re- 
quired by  the  organic  law,  with  competent  instructors  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  physiology,  agricultural  chemis- 
try and  (experimental  farming,  and  practical  farming  and  agriculture. 
If,  ^^  the  Kte  Judge  Buel  assures  us,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Amer- 
ican Husbandry,  "  the  great  objects  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  returns  for  his  labor  without  deteriorating  iha  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil,  and  to  restore  fertility  in  the  most  economical  way, 
where  it  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  by  bad  husbandry,"  how 
indispensable  to  success  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
thc«'r  '    1  results  depend! 

Ti.  ^  untcndent  also  remarks  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the 
Regentf,  that  their  views  in  reference  to  sectarian  influences  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  feeling,  and  enlightened  judgment  of  all  true 
christians;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification,  that 
sentiments  so  in  unison  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  should  exist 
with  such  perfect  unanimity,  throughout  all  our  departments  of 
Public  Instruction— that    '  Incts  of  the  University,  as  well  as 

the  school  room  of  the  .i  .    hould  be  efl'ectually  barred  through 

the  operttion  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  from  all  intrusions  of 
A  iMlaiian  ar  partisan  nature. 

Ta  Iha^Mfl^tiim  of  the  Legislature  was  commended  the  appeal  of 
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the  Board  of  Regents  for  such  legislation  as  would  render  them  the 
responsible  guardians  of  the  University,  and  more  practically  ma»- 
ters  of  their  own  movements;  but  whether  the  power  asked  for  could 
be  consistently  granted,  was  considered  to  be  a  question  which 
should  not  be  hastily  decided.  The  separation  of  the  fiscal  from  the 
more  legitimate  duties  of  the  Superintendent  was  also  recommended. 

The  relation  between  the  progress  of  the  schools  and  University, 
and  the  condition  of  their  respective  funds,  at  this  time,  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  the  value  of  the  lands  being  fixed,  at  their 
minimum  price,  as  established  by  law: 
University  lands— 45,440  acres  at  $15, $631,600  00 

Amount  sold  by  trustees  of  old  University 5,000  00 

Primary  school  lands— 1,148,160  acres,  at  »5, 5,740,800  00 

$6.427,400  00 

The  total  number  of  acres  sold,  up  to  this  time,  was  75,463.87-^ 
of  University  lands,  12,586.03— of  school  lands,  62,878.84.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  sales,  $824,609  09.  The  amount  distributed 
to  the  districts,  $13,239  32. 

A  reduction  of  the  price  of  these  lands  was  recommended. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  the  Regents  announce  that  as  their 
attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  branches,  and  through 
them  to  the  means  of  much  higher  instruction  than  could  be  had  m 
primary  schools  and  private  academies,  they  had  seduously  be- 
stowed their  attention  also  on  the  necessary  means  and  preparation 
for»the  organization  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
During  the  past  year  the  main  edifice  had  been  completed;  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  and  the  library  transferred  to  the  main  build- 
ing and  put  under  care  of  a  librarian,  where  they  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Houghton,  who  had  not  yet  commenced  a  course  of 
kctures,  and  who  had  generously  tendered  his  services  to  the  insti- 
tution free  of  charge.  Valuable  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
Kbrary,  the  mineralogical  cabinet  increased  by  a  donation  of  Baron 
Lederer,  and  by  specimens  collected  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  geological  survey.  The  collection  purchased  of  Baron  L.  con- 
tained almost  every  known  mineral,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
H 
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vtHeties,  and  was  estimated  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel  any  collection 
oMSreign  minerals  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
eri^e  cabinet  of  minerals  of  the  University  now  comprehended  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  rock  specimens,  fossils,  American  min- 
ertils,  together  with  a  zoological  collection  of  great  value,  altogether 
forming  greater  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  in  natural  his- 
tory than  could  be  found  in  any  institution  in  this  country. 
^^e  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  in 
die  procuring  of  a  library  and  cabinet,  and  the  support  of  seven 
branches  were  so  great,  that  the  sum  of  $100,000,  obtained  on  loan, 
was  reported  to  be  so  far  expended  as  to  embarrass  the  further  op- 
erations of  the  Board,  unless  there  should  be  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  and  instalments  paid  in  by  purchasers  than  it  was  feared 
would  be  realized.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  lands  by  the 
Legislature  of  1840-41,  it  was  believed  by  the  Board,  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended,  and  cause  much  less  money  to  be 
received  during  the  coming  year,  instead  of  replenishing  the  melius 
of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  stated  to  be  foreseen  by  the  Board, 
tliat  to  continue  tJie  hrmiclies  on  the  system  originally  established  would 
be  impracticable  without  further  resources,  and  that  those  at  com- 
mand of  the  Board  would  not  be  sufficient  to  continue  them  for  more 
than  a  year  or  eighteen  months  at  furthest.  The  value  of  the  branches 
#a8  felt  to  be  great,  and  the  importance  of  opening  the  main  institu- 
tlan  still  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  education  called  for 
it,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings  and  preparations  had  been  com- 
pleted. -» 

The  idea  was  conceived,  that  possibly  now,  since  the  branches 
b«d  been  established  and  were  in  successful  operation,  a  change  might 
Ik  made  m  Uie  syttem,  which  would  subject  the  Board  to  less  expense, 
continue  to  footer  the  branches,  and  afford  means  to  justify  the  open- 
ing of  the  University.  A  change  therefore  wj^  resolved  upon,  and 
instead  of  tlie  Board  undertaking  to  support  the  branches  by  paying 
the  princlpaU'  and  teachers'  salaries,  and  receiving  tlie  avails  of  tu- 
ilioB,Mtwas  det<jrmined  that  from  and  after  the  19th  of  August^ 
Ikere  thouKl  be  the  sum  of  |5()0  only  appropriated  to  each  branch, 
th«  principal  to  bo  allowed  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tuition  to 
Mb  own  M^  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  employing  and  paying  ne- 


cessary  assistants,    as  well  as  of  meeting  all  expenses   for  repairing 
buildings.     The    effect   of  this   change   was  the   cessation   of  the 
branches  at  Pontiac,  Monroe  and  Niles.     The  remainder  continued 
to  flourish  and  extend  their  advantages  to  the  places  where  they  were 
situated.     The   change,  however,   enabled  the  Bonrd  to  organize  a 
Faculty,  and  open  the  main  institution.     It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  appoint  a  full  Faculty,  and  it  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary.  A 
professor  of  languages  and  a  professor  of  mathematics  it  was  thoughi, 
would  perform  all  the  duties  required  for  the  present,  and  thus  sav6 
the  Board  the  expense.of  the  i-alaries  of  a  chancellor,  and  other  pro- 
fessors.    The  expense  for  the   support  of  a  full  Faculty,  was  repre- 
sented to  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  limited  number   of  students 
at  this  time,  and  the  expenditure  so  great,  that  jealousies  might  arise 
and  destroy  confidence  in  the  Regents.     The  Regents  also  doubted 
whether,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  means  of  th'e^* 
Board,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  with  no  power  what-^ 
ever,  possessed  by  the  Board,  to  colled  and  manage  (he  revenue  ofthS^ 
University,  or  to  urge  the  fiscal  officers  to  expedite  oi*  coerce  tiie  col- 
lection of  taxes,  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  any  gentleman,  fully 
qualified  for  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  persons  selected  for  their  at- 
tainments and  worth  for  the  different  professorships,  to  accept  of  ap-^ 
pointments,  should  they  be  tendered' to  them.     The  Board  remade 
tSat,  ■■  ■"•  '  '  '■    '  .  -'^ 

The   disastrous  history  of  universities   and  colleges   in   differenr 
States,  where  the  appropriations  for  their  support  were  dependent  on 
legislative  bodies,  changing  with  every  year,  and  no  permanent  body 
9f  trustees   or  Regents  held  responsible,  and  furnished  with  compe-" 
tent  power   for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenue,  we' 
fear  would  have  been  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  all  our  most  san- 
guine hopes,  that  such  would  not  be  the  history  of  the  University. 
These,  and  such  like  considerations,  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  plan,  and  one  which  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  rejection  of  their  invitations. 

Mr.  George  P.  Williams,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  both  having 
been  principals  of  branches,  were  appointed  to  the  professorships, 
the  foraner  of  mathematics,  and  the  latter  of  Latin  andOreet,  l^n-. 
guages;  and  the  20th  of  September,  of  this  year,  was  ordained  for 
the  opening  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University.  A  pre- 
paratory school  was  also  opened,  for  the  reception  of  such  as  might' 
wi«h  to  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the   University.     The  sum  of 
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$600  was  Totcd  to  each  of  the  professors,  and  the  use  by  each  of 
ODe  of  the  houses  built  as  residences  for  the  professors,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  appropriaUi  to  their  own  ust-  the  moneys  received 
for  tuition  in  the  preparatory  school. 

The  committee  of  the  Board  remark,  tliat  the  affairs  of  the  Urn- 
rersity  had  reached  a  crisis,  and  one  which  had  been  looked  forward 
lo  by  the  Board  with  much  anxiety — that  it  was  hoped  by  them  the 
Legislature  of  1840  would  have  made  such  changes  in  the  organie 
law  of  the  University  as  would  have  rendered  the  collection  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution  more  efficient,  and  given  the  Board,  who  had 
to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  the  well  and  faithful  management  of 
the  trust,  the  powers  ahsolnteli/  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  punctual 
discharge  of  their  duties — that  a  communication  on  this  subject,  be- 
bg  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Board,  was  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  to  the  appropriate  officers  of  government — that 
they  were  disappointed  in  not  having  action  then  taken,  and  that 
when  the  Legislature  of  1841  required  from  the  Board  a  prompt 
report,  it  was  again  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
but  that  the  Board  would  have  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  which 
they  deemed  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  permanent  prosper- 
ity of  the  University.  In  this  too,  they  were  disappointed;  and  be- 
bg  utterly  destitute  of  all  power  to  look  after  moneys  due  to  the 
University,  and  having  but  little  put  into  their  hands  for  the  last  two 
yean,  by  the  payment  of  interest,  the  Board  had  no  other  means 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  negotiated  by  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
tiire  of  1838.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  that  their  views  should  be  here 
given  in  their  own  language.     I'hey  remark  that 

The  pubHc  expect^jd,  and  the  state  of  things  called  for,  the  open- 
iog  of  the  University  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  This  could  not 
be  done  without  appropriate  and  necessary  buildings.  The  board 
loet  no  time,  therefore,  \u  constructing  what,  in  the  commencing  of 
the  University,  might  be  necessary.  These  have  been  finished,  ia 
a  style  which  does  credit  to  the  fetate,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
•onopared  with  tlje  excellence,  durability  and  classic  Uiste  of  the 
workmRn«hip,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  Moreover,  it  was  re- 
qoiNfd  that  branches  should  be  organized  and  supported,  and  the 
wanlH  atid  demandn  of  several  intercKiing  stctions  of  the  State  called 
for  It  The  board  endeavored,  in  both  respects,  to  meet  the  wislios 
of  ihe  LegUUture  and  the  expectations  of  the  public.  They  did  not 
aaUcipatM  aoy  embarraaemeDt  Irom  the  want  of  means  necessary  for 


the  carrying  on  of  the  L'uiversity,  until  it  was  aactrtaiued  that  the 
interest  due  on  the  sales  of  land,  would  not  be  paid,  and  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  reducing  the  minimum  price  of  lands  and  delay- 
ing the  payment  of  the  interest,  excited  the  fears  of  the  Board,  that 
there  would  not  be  money  enough  collected  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses, to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  to  liquidate  it  when  it 
became  due.  The  Board  are  confident,  that  had  the  changes  in  the 
organic  law,  which  were  asked  for  in  1840  and  again  in  lo41,  been 
authorized,  the  affairs  of  the  University  would  have  been,  not  only  at 
this  time  but  prospectively,  as  prosperous  as  could  be  desired.  There 
is  much  to  encourage  the  Board,  and  to  give  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent success,  could  they  but  realize  the  moneys  due  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  receive  the  interest  regularly  accruing  from  the  sales  of 
lands.  Should  their  plans  be  defeated,  to  this  source  only  may  that 
defeat  be  traced.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  that  the  resources  of  the  Board  for  moneys  due  and  re- 
ceivable during  1842,  without  reference  to  the  interest  due  on  Uni- 
versity lands  sold  during  the  year  1841,  amount  to  $58,*210.02.  This 
sum  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  University  and  branches,  to  increase  the  Faculty,  if  the 
number  of  students  should  require  it,  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
State  bonds  for  the  loan  of  '$100,000,  to  purchase  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  to  commence  the  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  to 
contribute  to  a  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  to  meet  such  unforeseen  and 
contingent  expenses  as  are  incident  to  the  commencement  of  such  an 
institution.  The  Board  feel  a  deep  solicitude  on  this  subject;  for 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  years,  there  is  but  little 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  amount  necessary  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tual suspension  of  all  appropriations  to  branches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  Faculty,  will  be  collected  during  the  coming  year.  Nor  can 
the  Board,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  move  in  the  matter,  or 
employ  any  means,  or  influence,  or  agency  whatever,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  University.  It  is  judged  but  reasonable, 
that  they  who  are  held  responsible  to  the  public,  and  will  be  looked 
to  by  the  Legislature  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  would 
be  able  to  know  what  are  their  means  and  resources,  and  what  they 
may  reasoAably  expect  and  calculate  upon  from  year  to.  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  consistency  and  permanency  to  their 
plans  without  this.  Already  have  they  been  necessitated  to  derange 
their  plans,  and  to  adopt  measures  which  have  involved  them  in  un- 
pleasant difficulties  with  some  in  their  employ,  and  which  have  given 
occasion  to  others,  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  to  reproach  the  in- 
tegrity and  rectitude  of  the  Board. 

It  is  understood  that  payments  of  money  due  to  the  University, 
are,  and  will  be  made  in  State  scrip,  a  depreciated  currency,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  in  violation  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the 
guardians  of  education  in  this  State,  by  the  splendid  gift  of  the  do-  , 
nors,  and  which  if  not  arrested  and  prevented,  cannot  fail  to  subject 
4he  Board  to  the  most  ruinous  embarras.Qments. 


'riic  cuiuinittee  of  fipSnce  .haVe  tnatfe  some  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
jt*r  '  vin<'  tlie  3eb\ors'o1f  tTieTfniversity  from  a  portion  of  the 

bu.  -lilting  from  the  extravagance  of  former  years,  as  an  expe- 

'dieuL  lur  increasing  the  annuaj  receipts.     But  the  Board  think  that 
the  experlnients  ah'endy  made  on  this  subject,  afford  no  ground  for 
'^Hch  a  hope,  and  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  in  this  State,  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their  obligations  to 
the  community  at  large,  the  interests  of  science,  the  Welfare  of  our 
"entire  populauon,  and  the  character  of  Michigan  hereafter,  and  of 
unborn  generations,  require  a  sacred  adherence  to  existing  engage- 
ments, which  may  be  done  without  diminishmg  the  resources  of  the 
University,  or  perpetrating  injustice  or  oppression  toward  any  of  its 
debtors.     The  Board  deprecate  Legislative  action  in  this  matter,  and 
feel  persuaded,  that  a  judicious  investigatioil  of  the  entire   relations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Regents,  of  the  claims  of  the  community 
for  the  best  di.sposal  of  the  munificent  grant  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  of  the  immense  importance  and  necessity 
for  such  a  trust  to  be  totally  disconnected  from  and  unembarrassed 
by  any  party  political  action  whatever,  will   convince  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  these  funds  should  be  deemed  sacred;  and  while 
the  ^oard  should  be  held,  at  all  times,  fully  responsible  for  the  right 
and  best  management  of  them,  in  carrying  out  the  desigh  of  the  do- 
nor, they  .should  be  furnished  with  the  powers  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  and  responsibilities.     The  history  of  all  colle- 
giate institutions,  in  this  country,  dependent  immediately  on  the  State, 
has  shown,  that  they  have  never  prospered,  as    long  as  they   have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  desultory  legislation,  of  the  un- 
certainty from  year  to  year,  whether  any  system  adopted  by  one  Le- 
gislature might  not  be  changed  by  the  next,   and  of  the  want  of  "an 
efficient  board  of  trustees  or  Regents,  of  sufficient  permanence,  and 
possessed  of  adequate  powers,  for  the  responsible  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  interests,  both  literary  and  pecuniary.     The  establish - 
meat  of  a  collegiate  institution  in  a  free  State,  and  the  conducting  of 
its  interests,  should  ever  be  upon  Hberal  principles,  and  irrespective 
of  all  sectarian  predilections  and  prejudices.     Whatever  varieties  of 
sect  exist  in  these  United  States,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
profess  an  attachment  to  Christianity,  and,  as  a  people,  avow  iliera- 
selves  to  be  Christian.     There  is  common  ground   occupied  by 
them  all,  sufficient  for  co-operation  in  an  institution  of  learnincr.  and 
for  the  presence  of  a  religious  influence,  devoid  of  any  sectarian  forms 
Rnd  peculiarities,  so  esse^itial,    not  only  as  the  most  efficient  police, 
but  also  for  the  development  and  formation  of  the  most  valuable  traits 
of  youtUful  character,  and  of  qualifications   for  future  usefulness, 
aents,  naadc  in  other  Stat^is,  by  catering  to  the  morbid  preju- 
w|"  sectarians,  have  only  embarrassed   the   institutions  of  the 
biai*',  and  matured  the  growth  of  numerous  and  rival  colleges,  avow- 
edly sectarian.     Attenii)(s  mude   to  exclude   all  religious  influence 
what^'ver  from  the  (•<  \  e  only  rendered  tlieni  the  sectarian 

CDtfines  of  an  atheistii;..;  ...  .;.:idel  party  or  faction,  and  ^o  offended 
and  dbguitcd  the  majority  of  the  population,  agreeing  in  their  re- 


spect  for  a  common  ch  ristianity,  that  they  have  withdrawn  then- sup- 
port, confidence  and  patronage,  and  left  them  to  drag  a  miserable 
existence,  till  they  invoked  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  in  them.  The  only  security  that  can  be  had  for  the 
avoidance  of  sectariapism,  and  the  necessary  and  desirable  influence 
of  Christianity,  in  the  conduct  of  a  collegiate  institution,  intended  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  SUvte,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  the  men  who  are  placed  over  it,  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  administration.  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  all 
the  different  christian  sects,  of  sufficiently  expanded  views  and  Hbe- 
ral  spirit,  and  enlightened  minds,  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  sect  and  of  party,  that  can  be  selected  and  de- 
puled  to  such  a  work,  whose  public  spirit  and  philanthropy,  and 
whose  love  of  country,  and  attachments  to  the  interests  of  their  State 
and  its  entire  population,  will  always  furnish  the  best  and  only  true 
guaranty  against  the  evils  of  sectarianism.  The  Board  are^happy  to 
state  the  fact,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to  commend  themselves, 
that  while  they  consist  of  gentlemen  from  almost,  if  not  all,  the  prin- 
cipd  chrivstian  sects  in  our  State,  there  has  nothing  occurred,  in  their 
individual  intercourse,  their  deliberations  or  debates,  or  any  of  theb* 
official  acts,  which  has  ever  elicited  occasion  for  the  expression,  or 
even  the-existenco  of  jealousy  and  suspicions,  growing  out  of  sectarian 
prejudices  or  attachments. 

As  to  the  local  pblicy  and  administration  of  the  University,  it  was 
judged  best  by  the  Regents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
experience,  and  not  to  draft  any  very  extensive  code  of  laws,  such 
as  the  University  might  need,  when  its  course  became  more  extend- 
ed. A  few  general  laws,  capable  of  application  by  the  Faculty  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  of  the  institution,  in  its  incipient 
condition,  were  thought  to  be  preferable  in  every  respect,  to  more 
detailed  and  minute  legislation,  prospectively  to  meet  contingencies 
which  might  not  be  realized,  and  which  experience,  ere  they  would 
arise,  would  require  to  be  modified.  "Much,"  say  the  comniil- 
tee,  **  in  the  early  age  of  the  institution  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
and  fidelity,  the  prudence  and  zeal,  the  vigilance  and  energy,  the  in- 
dustry and  discernment  of  the  Faculty."  ^  The  schedule  of  studies 
adopted,  may  be  found  on  page  388,  of  Joint  Documents  of  1852. 
The  report  of  the  Faculty  shows  that  there  had  been,  during  the 
current  term,  thirty-one  students,  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the 
University  course.  The  amount  of  previous  attainment  required  as 
much  as  was  required  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  United  States.  In 
relaiion  to  this  subject,  the  Faculty  makes  the  following  remarks: 


Asiuiniag  that  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  to  furnish 
to  the  youth  of  our  State  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  superior  ed- 
ucation, we  have  considered  mental  dibcipline  and  mental  furniture 
as  the  two  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  arrangement  of 
studies,  the  selection  of  text  books  and  the  method  of  instruction. 
Although  the  latter  of  these  two  points  may  never  be  lost  sight  #f, 
yet  the  former  seems  to  require  special  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
the  academic  course.  In  this  part,  therefore,  those  branches  of  study 
are  prescribed,  and  those  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  which 
seem  best  adapted  to  form  in  the  student  habits  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, directing  the  train  of  thought,  analyzing  with  nice  discrimina- 
tion, balancing  carefully  evidence  presented  to  the  judgment,  and  ar- 
ranging and  systematizing  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  memory. 
The  study  of  ancient  languages  and  of  pure  mathematics,  therefore, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  The 
recitations  and  exercises  in  these  branches  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  designed  to  throw  the  student  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind — to  rouse  his  individual  energy,  and 
to  give  those  habits  of  mental  activity  without  which  the  best  appa- 
ratus of  libraries  and  scientific  collections  can  do  little  more  than 
afford  the  means  of  idle  amusement. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  books  named  in  our  schedule  of 
studies  for  the  first  two  years,  should,  so  far  as  the  department  of 
languages  is  concerned,  be  regarded  as  indicating  rather  the  anumnt 
of  such  languages  to  be  read  in  the  proposed  time,  than  the  authors 
whose  works  are  to  be  read.  For,  while  there  are  certain  authors 
of  such  acknowledged  excellence  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, that  no  man  of  liberal  education  should  be  unacquainted 
with  their  writings,  there  are  others  among  those  ordinarily  read  in 
eolleges  in  this  country,  whose  claim  to  preference  is  by  no  means 
snch  as  to  warrant  their  exclusive  use.  Nor  do  we  see  any^ufficient 
reason  for  requiring  each  class  to  read  precisely  the  same  authors, 
whilst  some  variety  in  this  respect  might  promote  the  taste  for  clas- 
sical learning.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  this  matter  be  left  subject  to  such  arrangements,  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  progressive  standard  of  liberal  education  in  the  country 
shall  require. 

Natural  history  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  studies  of  the  first 
two  yearb,  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  means  provided  for 
this  purpose,  the  subject  might  be  commenced  early  in  the  course, 
with  advantage.  Besides  the  knowledge  that  would  be  acquired,  it 
would  serve  to  vary  the  objects  of  attention  for  the  student,  and  could 
be  made  valuable  as  a  mesns  of  forming  habits  of  classification  and 
•rrHDgement.     We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 

Snnciplfs  of  chemistry  must  precede  any  attempt  to  give  thorough 
jstrnction  in  natural  science. 

The  University  lands  remaining  unsold  at  this  date  amounted  to 
36,000  acres. 

Th#  ComiiTrEa  on  Eouoatiow  ^of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dbottgh  Mr.  UaAaT,  reported  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature 


of  tbis  year,  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  and 
report  of  the  Regents  under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  1840,  which  related  to  changes  in  the  organic  Jaw  establishing 
the  University.  In  relation  to  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  University  and  of  moneys 
accruing  from  their  sale,  the  committee  reported  that  by  present  laws 
they  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  then  loaned  by  the 
Superintendent;  that  the  accrumg  interest  was  paid  into  the  treasury 
and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  fund;  that  the  Regents 
from  year  to  year  had  had  the  avails  of  the  interest  and  the  rents  of 
the  land,  and  that  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
means  for  putting  the  University  into  operation,  it  was  better  that 
present  embarrassments  should  be  submitted  to  rather  than  any 
change  be  made  in  the  law;  that  the  change  proposed  would  give 
the  Regents  power  to  expend  not  only  the  interest  and  rents,  but  also 
the  principal  of  the  fund. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the  Regents  related  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  proposed  to  strike  out  those  sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  connects  his  duties  with  those  of  the  Regents, 
viz:  that  of  appointing  a  committee  of  visitors  to  make  an  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  and  state  of  the  University,  And  reporting  to 
him,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they  might  deem  proper,  &«.; 
and  also  proposed  that  instead  of  making  their  annual  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, exhibiting  the  affairs  of  the  University,  it  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  Legislature.  The  committee  upon  this  subject 
remark: 

That  they  see  no  good  reason  for  the  change.  The  law  places  the 
Superintendent  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  as  much 
the  Superintendent  of  the  University  and  its  branches,  as  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  This  was  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  if  car- 
ried out  by  legislation,  will  make  our  system  of  Public  Instruction 
one  of  harmony  in  all  its  parts.  With  thes«3  views,  the  committee 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
gents. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  from  the  educational  committee  of  the  House, 
made  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  primary  schools,  announcing 
ihat  the  committee  had  given  the  subject  full  consideration,  and  were 
12 


%maTwnously  of  the  opinion  that  an  entire  revision  and  condensation  of 
jfie  -'"-  '•'  "-•/'f  relating  to  primary  scliools  was  imperiously  demanded 
h^  s,  if  not  tlie  wishes,  of  the  people.     Of  t^e  report  of.  the 

Superi(iter¥ient  thoy  say  that  "it  contains  many  valuable  hinta:  ^,jo^ 
SUggiiiUons,  while  it  ubouads  with  statements  showing  how  obnoxious 
the  whole  syst«m,  jis  it  now  stands,  is  to  the  censure  and  complaint 
of  all  iateres^'d  in  the  success  of  schools." 

The  committee  were  anxious  to  revise  the  law,  and  to  incorporate 
in  it  thf  system  of  taxation,  but  despairing  of  success  in  perfecti^ 
it  at  this  session,  they  concluded  to  propose  but  few  changes  in  ex- 
isting enactments,  indulging  the  hope  that  a  succeeding  Legislature 
would  carry  out  their  views,  and  mature  a  system,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  which  should  be  the  taxation  qf  paoRKHTY  for  their  sup- 
port. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  making  the  schools  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit public  and  free.  It  provided  for  a  consolidation  of  the  city,  into 
one  district,  and  placed  all  tjie  schools  under  the  direction  and  regu- 
lations«of  a  Board  of  Education.  The  school  inspectors,  twelve  in 
liUmber,  elected  under  it,  together  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
weic  created^a  Jbody  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  had  power  and  authority  to  pur- 
chase school  houses,  apply  for  all  moneys  appropriated  for  school 
and  library  purposes,  to  make  by  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  all 
Bubjects  connected  with  the  schools,  or  to  any  thing  whatever  which 
might  relate  to  the  intercjst  of  education  in  the  city.  It  had  authority 
to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  $200,  to  be  collected  like  other  city  taxes, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  Board  was  authorized  also  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  dollar  a  scholar,  for  every  child  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years. 
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XXTRAOT  PROM  GOV.  BARRV's  SECOND  MESSAGE. 

The  promotion  of  science  and  literature  deserves  your  fostering 
ivppfirt.  The  happiness  of  all  poliucal  communities,  in  an  eniim  nl 
^'  '  '    ^^  ><•«  of  their  inhabitants.     Wh.er43 

'K  predominate.     In  a  free  govern- 
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ment,  if  rulers  be  abandoned  and  profligate,  it  is  because  vice  reigns 
amon-'  the  people.  Universal  education  is  the  only  sure  basis  on 
which  republicfin  institutions  can  permanently  exist,  if  we  recur  to 
history,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,,  the  examples  we  there 
find  confirm  thii5  important  truth.  An  ignonint,  a  degraded  and  aoi 
immoral  people  would  be  neither  prosperous  nor  happy  under  a  free 
con^tiliition.  Their  ignorance  would  prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  their  rights,  and  their  degradation  and  immor- 
ality would  make  them  fit  tools  for  demagogues  more  wicked  than 
themselves.  *  *  *  Education  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  few, 
or  to  a  favored  class — the  mass  of  the  people  produce  the  wealth 
and  constitute  the  strength  of  th«  body  politic,  and  to  them  should 
instruction  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge  be  extended.  *   *  ♦ 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  likely  to  engage  your  attention  during 
the  coining  session,  that  of  common  schools  is,  perhaps,  second  m 
importance  to  no  other.  These  primary  institutions  constitute  the 
only  sure  medium  by  which  the  education  of  all  can  be  secured. 
The  enactments  on  this  subject,  ab/jve  all  other  subjects,  should  be 
certain,  definite,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  Such,  however,  is  not 
their  condition,  and  an  entire  revision  is  required.  *  *  Without 
assuming  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  details  necessary  to  give  eflSi- 
ciency  to  the  system  you  may  adopt,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries, as  numerous  nnd  extensive  as  the  means  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose will  permit.  ,      *  , 

The  I  University]  fund  is  embarrassed  by  anticipation  of  its  reve- 
nue. A  loan  ol  $100,000  has  been  made  on  its  account,  for  the 
payment  of  which  and  accruing  interest,  the  fund  is  pledged;  ond 
this  is  calculated  greatly  to  impair  the  present  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  money  has  been  expended,  and  except  the  buildings 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  library  and  apparatus  they  contain,  little  or 
nothing  remains  to  show  the  usefulness  or  beneficial  results  of  its 
expenditure. 

The  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  at  the  University  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  of  so  recent  estab- 
h.hment,  and  in  some  of  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  natural 
history,  greater  advantages  are  afforded  than  elsewhere  can  be  had 
in  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  created  by 
the  constitution,  and  if  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  instrument  be 
carried  into  effect,  its  incumbent  should  be  required  exclusively  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  superintendence  of  pubHc  education,  while 
duties,  wholly  fiscal  in  their  character,  should  be  assigned  to  other 
officers,  to  be  designated  by  law. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  report  of  this  officer,  [Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,j  embraces  the 
following  account  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  Universito 
funds: 
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Krora  the  time  of  the  first  sales,  July  6,  1837,  to  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  five  years  and  five  months,  78,436.76  acres  of 
school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nine  dollars  and 
a  few  cents  per  acre,  for  $711,404  85;  and  13,013.53  acres  of 
^Diversity  lands,  at  an  average  of  $16  94  and  a  fraction,  for  $220,- 
496  05. 

Of  school  lands-,  19,328.09  acres,  which  sold  originally  for  $240,- 
004  35,  or  *12  43  and  a  fraction  per  acre,  have  been  forfeited  for 
non-fulfillment  of  contract;  also  3.422.10  acres  of  University  lands, 
which  sold  originally  for  $77,293  92,  or  an  average  of  $22  29  and 
a  fraction. 

Of  the  perfected  school  lands,  10,202.57  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  price  of  ^7  52  and  a  fraction,  for  $76,769  54; 
and  of  the  forfeited  University  lands,  969,38  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  of  $14  35  and  a  fraction,  for  $13,914  95. 

By  virtue  of  the  appraisement,  or  reduction  act  of  1842,  26,117.- 
88  acres  of  school  lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $287,930  87,  or 
an  average  per  acre  of  *11  02;  and  3,936.91  acres  of  University 
lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $87,504  59,  or  S22  22  and  a  frac- 
tion per  acre,  have  been  reduced  in  price.  Purchasers  of  the  for- 
mer have  already  been  credited  $101,770  47,  and  of  the  latter  $34,- 
661  17.  The  reduction  in  school  lands  has  averaged  about  thirty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  on  University  lands,  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  price  contracted  to  be  paid. 

At  the  present  minimum,  the  unsold  school  lands  are  worth  $6,- 
000,000,   and  the  unsold  University  lands,   $418,550  28.     Added 
to  present  amounts,  the  result  stands  as  follows: 
School  lands  sold, $474,632  73 

"  "     unsold, 6,000,000  00 

University  lands  sold, i;^7  157  74 

.     "  "     unsold, -  '  418,'6:^0  28 

To^*'  $6,030,850  75 

School  fund, $5,474,632  73 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 353  224  29 

JTnivcrfiity  fund, '-.".'.'."'"  ?'."  *  ".' ". .'      SSsi?  18  02 

Tpt......   ,,t    7prM-rf.n!.  gg^gOO   gg 

The  fcjuperinl«ndent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  above,  that  these 
tat  results  on  paper— that  it  was  not  expected  the  school  fund  will  re  - 
■lite  what  it  thus  exhibits,  and  yet  that  it  was  a  singular  fact,  con- 
■ected  with  these  chance  locations,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  as 
examinsiion  had  proved,  belonged  to  the  choice  laqds  of  the  State. 
^^  the  UoiTeraity  lands  were  selected,  they  were  not  expected  to  fall 
MMh  below  the  estimate. 
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The  aggregate  amount  originally  contracted  to  be  paid  for  school 
lands,  had  been  reduced  by  forfeitures  and  relief-legislation,  from 
$711,000  to  *474,000;  and  for  University  lands  from  $220,000  to 
$137,000,  The  interest  on  the  former,  which  upon  the  certificates 
issued  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000  annually,  was  sunk 
to  $33,000,  and  on  the  latter,  from  $15,000  to  *0,000.  The  78,000 
acres  of  school  lands,  once  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $0  an  acre, 
and  the  13,000  acres  of  University  lands  once  sold  for  nearly  #17, 
had  thus  dwindled  down  to  $69,000  and  $10,500,  at  average  prices 
of  less  than  $7  and  $12  50.  The  too  high  prices  of  other  years, 
sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  fulfil  contracts, 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  annual  relief,  were  the  causes  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  had  placed  our  educational  funds  ia 
their  present  condition. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  report  of  the 
Regents,  and  to  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  policj'  of  their  views  touching  the 
finances,  and  the  power  asked  for  by  them  of  controlling  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  University,  met  with  his  unqualified  confirmation. 
In  his  opinion  the  Regents  were  not  merely  the  immediate  guardians 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  enlightened  estimation  of  many,  virtually 
the  trustees  of  its  funds.  It  was  argued  that  they  were  a  corporation, 
and  as  such  subject  to  responsibilities  that  ought  by  no  means  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  within  their  own  control;  that  if  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  finances  of  the  University,  they  could  act  more 
nnderstandingly,  more  economically,  and  consequently  with  greater 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

The  first  board  of  visitors  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  Samuel  Denton,  M.  D.,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gumming,  Hon.  Henry  Chipman,  and  John  L.  Talbot,  Esq. 
The  recommendation  by  this  board  of  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  chancellor,  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
of  this  he  observes,  that  **  if  for  the  contemplated  appointment  of  a 
new  professor,  that  of  chancellor  were  to  be  substituted,  the  peculiar 
qualifications  required  for  that  station  would  ennble  him  to  take 
charge,  f  jr  some  time  at'least,  of  the  department  of  belles-letters  and 
moral  science.     This  course  would  fully  organize  the  institution,  give 
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it  the  appearaace  and  dignity  of  a  University,  contribute  to  its  stand- 
ing-abroad,  concentrate  its  means  of  usefulness,  and  obviate  the  ne- 
(^p»ty  and  expense  of  a  new  professorship  at  this  time." 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  were  received  from  twenty-nine  counties,  embodying  re- 
ports from  355  townships.  The  township  reports  returned  2,312 
districts;  and  of  this  number,  1,656  reported,  leaving  656  from 
which  the  school  inspectors  received  no  reports.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  was  reported 
to  be  54,790;  under  five  and  over  seventeen,  10,081;  attending  dis- 
trict school,  56,173;  private  schools,  3,196.  The  number  between 
five  and  seventeen,  belonging  to  families,  using  habitually  any  other 
t^an  the  English,  was  1,019;  aud  the  number  of  all  ages  belonging 
to  such  families  reported  at  the  district  schools,  was  given  at  7,- 
665.  The  number  attending  school,  where  books  not  in  the  English 
language  were  used,  was  160.  The  French  and  German  adults  who 
coidd  read  their  own,  but  not  the  English  language,  were  reported  to 
number  260.  The  amount  of  money  actually  raised  in  the  districts 
was  ($38,259  61— received  from  the  school  inspectors,  813,396  26; 
for  libraries,  $101  96. 

^i^  table,  showing  the  returns  of  the  previous  year,  with  those  of 
thfi  present,  was  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  the  importance  of 
which  wjill  be  appreciated  upon  examination,  as  furnishing  material 
and  valiiable  data  to  tiie  Legislatures,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
especially,  and  to  the  public  generally.  The  preparation  of  this  table 
was  the  means  of  discovering  serious  defects  in  the  system,  among 
which  was  the  partial  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
sc)iool  fund, ,_  The  table  itself,  an(|l,  the  ^inclusions  of  the  Superin- 
t€iiji«n*»  ire  therefore  given  at  length,  as  foUo\^s,  - 
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The  foregoing  table  presents  many  important  facts,  from  which  infer**^ 
ences  no  less  important  may  be  deduced.  But  the  first  thing  worthy 
of  notice  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  the  population  as  given 
by  the  national  census  and  that  in  the  table  between  5  and  17  years. 
This  may  accord  with  fact;  but  as  returns  are  not  under  oath,  and 
powerful  inducemf-nts  exist  to  swell  the  number  between  those  ages 
which  determine  the  amount  of  public  money  going  to  a  district,  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  inquire  into  its  probability  in  all  cases.  The 
population  in  Ji,oOO  districts  is,  in  round  numbers,  210,000.  The 
children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts  is  reported  at  64,400. 
In  the  650  districts  not  reporting,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  reporting,  must  number,  even  after  making  proper  allowances 
for  sparse  population,  at  least  one-fourth  as  many,  or  18,500.  But 
put  it  at  one-fifth,  or  10,800,  and  we  have,  in  the  2,300  districts, 
64,800  children  between  5  and  17,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population,  youthful  and  adult.  Can  this  be  so?  A  table  has  been 
carefully  compiled  from  the  national  census  returns  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  at  least,  good  reasons  for  doubt.  The  29  counties  re- 
porting were  taken.  And,  supposing  the  2,300  districts  to  include 
all  in  those  counties,  they  contain  54,400  persons  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  15,  and  21,600  between  15  and  20.  If  we  take  two-fifths 
of  these  last,  or  8,600  as  the  probable  number  between  15  and  17, 
we  shall  arrive  at  something  like  the  following  result: 
Children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts, 

as  reported, "  54,700 

Children  between  5  and  17  in  650  districts,  as  ^* 

estimated, 10,800  ^ 

65,609 

Children  between  5  and  17  by  the  U.  S.  census,       54,400 

*'  "     15  and  17,  as  estimated, 8,600  ''^ 

G3,O0TT 

Difference,...,.... ^ ^^    .  ^      2,50a, 

Now,  this  result  will  not  appear  very  strange,'  wfien  it  is  stated,  as 
a  fact  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  entire  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  seventeen,  residing  in  a  fractional  district  composed 
of  parts  of  adjoining  townships,  have,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
been  returned  to  the  inspectors  of  each  township,  thus  doubling, 
trebling,  or  quadrupling  the  aggregates  in  that  district,  and  in  this 
way  laying  the  foundation  of  a  most  unequal  and  unjust  apportion- 
ment in  the  particular  district  or  township.  An  alteration  of  the  law, 
requiring  every  director  to  return  his  census  under  oath,  to  tbe  dist- 
rict board,  long  enough,  say  five  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  to 
have  it  read  and  corrected  at  such' meeting,  and  the  annexation  of 
every  fractional  district,  for  all  school  purposes,  to  the  township  hav- 
mg  the  school  house,  or  in  which  a  majority  of  the  district  board 
reside,  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  glaring  injustice  alluded 
to.  J. 

The  above  table  also  presents  facts  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mortify  the  pride,  but,  in  each  case,  to  stimulate 
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t^  ]6<?ui  oi  all  who  seek  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  StaUi  by  means 
of  its  common  schools.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  even  one  county 
has  come  up  to  the  work  since  last  year;  still  more  cheering  to  find 
twenty.five  additional  towns  in  the  field;  and  most  cheering  to  hail 
an  accession,  in  a  single  twelve  month,  of  ilO  districts,  organized 
for  vigorous  and  permanent  action.  All  this  is  cheering;  for  every 
new  influence,  however  silent  in  its  approach,  or  imperceptible  in  its 
operation,  becomes,  like  unseen  particles  of  heat  falling  upon  the  cold 
earth,  appreciable  in  the  power  of  its  great  results.  It  is  gratifying, 
moreover,  to  be  able  to  say,  as  the  above  table  authorizes  us  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  number  reported  last  year,  more  than  3.000 
children  of  legal  age,  and  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  under 
and  over  that  age,  have  found  their  way  to  school.  But  there  is  also 
something  in  that  table  to  mortify  State  pride — something  to  chill  the 
public  heart  for  a  moment  at  least.  Notwithstanding  this  proud  ar- 
ray of  counties,  towns  and  districts,  standing  at  the  outposts  of  our 
school  system,  like  sentinels  on  duty,  we  have  only  to  pass  watchword, 
and  cross  the  lines,  to  find  mutiny  glorying  in  its  partial  success. 
For  what  but  mutiny  among  the  people  shall  we  call  that  state  of 
things,  which  prevents  5,000  children  or  more  from  ever  looking  into 
a  school  house?  Yet  that  table  exhibits  such  a  state  of  things. 
Last  year,  in  the  districts  reporting,  only  4,500  children  were  kept 
from  the  district  schools,  and  only  1,700  from  any  school;  but  this 
year,  with  an  increase  of  170  districts,  while  8,600  have  not  entered 
a  district  school,  5,500  have  been  permitted  to  run  wild  in  the  street, 
or  to  vegetate,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  at  home.  This  is  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture;  and  is  held  up  to  view,  that  in  admiring  the 
brighter  side,  on  which  are  painted  the  happy  and  almost  speaking 
countenances  of  69,000  children  at  school,  other  thousands,  with  djs- 
linies  as  immortal  as  their  prospects  are  forbidding,  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Superintendent  bestowed  his  atten- 

turn  was  the   irregularity  of  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools. 

In  his  opinion,  correctly  formed,  next  to  the  establishment  of  schools 

and  employment  of  teachers,  was  the  great  object  of  securing  the 

preaieat  amount  of  atteyidayice,  compatible  with  the  means  attained. 

Occasional  attendance  can  never  meet   the  intentions  of  any  sys- 

lem.     Local  stiUistics  were  not  at  hand,  to  furnish  correct  informa- 

ion  on  this  point,  but  the  Superintendent  inferred  a  necessary  state 

of  things  in  our  own  State,  from  data  furnished  by  other  States,  that 

made  daily  reyister»9»  indispensable  in  their  schools,  as  books,  black- 

^rds  or  other  things  of  utility. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  represented 
IhiuytHr  i:a870  children  as  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
thrK\  only  fil.6l4.  or  less  ihsn  two  fifths,  on  an  average, attended 
•tkool  daily,  for  the  term  of  three  and  a  half  months. 
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CoNNECTicaT,  in  1840,  had  85,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  only  65,000  attended  the  common 
schools.  To  these  were  added  about  6,000  under  and  over  the  le- 
gal age,  making  71,000  in  attendance.  On  careful  examination  of 
the  register,  it  was  found  that  of  this  number,  only  about  44,505,  a 
little  over  three-fifths,  attended  regularly  during  an  average  term  of 
eight  months. 

Massachusetts,  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  a  better  sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction,  and  more  good  schools  than  any  other 
State,  in  1842  reported  171,000  children  of  the  legal  age.  And  even 
in  that  State,  the  average  attendance  in  summer  schools  was  only 
89,000,  and  in  winter  schools  only  107,000 — being  an  average  du- 
ring  eight  months  of  98,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half. 

New  York,  whose  school  children  alone  doubled  our  entire  popu- 
lation, cannot  be  cited,  because  the  reports  from  that  State  do  not 
embrace  the  requisite  statistics.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
reported  40,000  children,  and  an  average  quarterly  attendance  of 
25,000,  and  16,000  during  the  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Superintendent  asks,  if  it  is  a  concession 
on  the  altar  of  State  pride,  after  making  allowances  of  any  and  every 
sort,  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  ha^f  of  our  school -attending  chil- 
dren are  in  the  habit  of  attending  regularly,  summer  and  winter? 

Another  subject  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  education,  and 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  school  system,  was  presented  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  The  Superui- 
tendent  says: 

It  certainly  was  an  object  of  the  constitution,  in  emphatically  en- 
joining upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  three  months' 
school  in  every  district,  and  in  appropriating  funds  for  that  purpose, 
to  secure  to  every  child  in  the  State,  the  best  common  school  educa- 
tion attainable  in  that  time,  and  with  that  money.  It  never  was  de- 
signed that  such  money  should  be  scattered  broadcast,  over  the  State, 
and  left  to  fall  indiscriminately  upon  the  deserving  and  the  undeserv- 
ing. Nor  is  it  just  that  those  who  neglect  to  provide  schools,  or  hav- 
ing provided  them,  to  secure  the  greatest  ajnount  of  attendance,  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  fund  with  those  who  do  their  lohole  duty 
in  the  matter.  Take  two  adjoining  districts,  for  instance:  In  one 
the  children  attend  school  punctually  and  regularly — in  the  other 
the  reverse.  Each  exhibits  a  census  of  fifty  children,  between  the 
legal  ages,  and  each  keeps  a  school  open  three  months.  The  teach- 
er registers  the  daily  attendance,  strikes  the  weekly  average,  and  at 
the  close,  that  for  the  term.  In  one  district  the  average  is  fifty — in 
the  other  twenty-five;  yet  by  the  present  ratio  of  distribution,  every 
child  reported  in  each  district,  gels  fifty  cents.  In  one  case,  $25  has 
gone  to  educate  fifty  children — in  the  other,  only  twenvy-five  child- 
ren.    Those  who,  by  an  effort  worthy  of  all  praise,  have  done  what 
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the  coastitution  exacted  of  them,  draw  only  tlie  amount  awarded  to 
the  neglectful  district  Suppose  the  district  sending  scholars  only 
one  half  the  time,  had  drawn  but  $12  60?  The  other  $12  50 
wrongfully  withheld  from  the  faithful  district,  would  have  enabled  it, 
by  continued   fidelity,   to  prolong  its  school  six  weeks.     Apply  the 

Erincipal  generally.  The  8,000  children  who  never  go  near  a  school 
ouse,  draw  into  their  respective  districts  just  as  much  of  the  $33,- 
000  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  46,000  who  attend;  and 
of  these,,  the  23,000  irregular  scholars  draw  just  as  much  as  the 
23,000  regular  ones. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  injustice  that  any  considerable 
degree  of  non-attendance,  or  irregular  attendance,  works  to  the  de- 
serving districts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  character.  Of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
embarrassments  of  a  new  State — but  this  necessity  is  of  itself  a 
monitor  of  our  increased  responsibilities.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  a  brighter  side.  This  year  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  that  preceded  it.  Twen-y-two  districts  had  kept  up  schools 
oyer  ten  months,  and  forty-eight  about  nine  months;  in  addition  to 
the  public  moneys  they  had  raised  upwards  of  $5,000.  Of  3,629 
children  living  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen, 3,437  had  attended  public  schools,  and  the  rest  private  schools. 
From  a  second  table  prepared  this  year  by  the  Superintendent,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  958  districts,  5S3  had  supported  schools  only  three 
months,  fifteen  less  than  three  months,  and  ninety-seven  had  had  no 
schooU, 

Up  to  this  year,  the  condition  of  our  primary  schools  had  only 
been  ascertained  by  the  legal  returns.  Entertaining  the  idea  that 
barren  statistics  but  partially  facilitated  investigation,  the  Superin- 
tendent issued  a  circular  to  the  school  inspectors,  similar  to  that  sent 
to  districts  the  previous  year,  asking  for  detailed  information.  The 
object  was  to  obtain,  by  a  more  familiar  process,  as  exact  a  picture  of 
the  operation  of  the  system  and  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
schoolH  as  could  be  drawn  by  officers  executing  the  one,  and  more  or 
lass  in  contact  with  the  others.  The  object  was  accomplished  but 
pwrtially.  Many  inspectors  neglected  to  furnish  the  information 
•ought,  probably  deeming  the  labor  extra  official,  or  the  solicitations 
Uo  unimportant.  The  replies  which  were  received  were  full  of  de- 
tAil  and  to  the  point     Many  inspectors  not  satisfied  with  mere  cate- 
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gorical  replies,  enlarged  upon  the  subject,  with  good  feeling,  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  materials  thus  furnished  develops  the  conflict- 
ing no  less  than  the  coincident  views  of  the  people.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were,  generally,  teachers'  wages,  school  houses,  black  board 
exercises,  the  comparative  economy  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
moral  training  and  religious  culture,  uniformity  of  books,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  and  the  policy  of  taxation  to  support  schools. 
The  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  44  townships 
was  $14  28;  the  lowest  $11  53;  the  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
female  teachers,  $5  72;  the  lowest,  'S4  29.  "It  may  be  asked  em- 
phatically," says  the  Superintendent,  "what  man  will  think  of  quali- 
fying himself  to  become  permanently  a  school  teacher  with  such 
prospects  ahead,  or  what  female,  with  visions  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness painted  upon  her  imagination,  can  be  induced  to  study  teach- 
ing as  an  art?  Is  it  true  that  in  Michigan,  liberal  wages  make  good 
schools?" 

To  test  the  question,  the  Superintendent  referred  to  the  statistical 
information  derived  from  answers  to  his  circular.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  highest  amount  paid  for  teachers  was  $19  per  mouth.  Of 
this  district,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  probably  belter  than  most  of  the 
other  towns  in  this  county,  having  had  for  the  most  part,  teachers 
very  well  qualitied — instruction  and  discipline  good. 

The  next  highest  amount  paid  was  $18  per  month  and  board,  to 
males,  and  $6  to  JS7  to  females.  This  district  was  in  a  new  county, 
(county  of  Shiawassee,)  sparsely  settled,  but  in  spite  of  the  embar- 
rassments incident  to  their  position,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  we  have  some  good  schools,  and 
many  are  beginning  to  see  the  diflference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
school.     The  children  attend  regularly  and  punctually. 

Another  township,  in  a  more  densely  settled  county,  paid  its  teach- 
ers from  $10  to  $16,  and  from  $4  to  $6  to  females.  The  inspectors 
said: 

There  is  not  much  improvement,  either  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  kind  of  instruction,  discipline,  nor  in  any  other  respect. 

Another  township,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  paid  to  male 
teachers  $9  per  month.     The  inspectors  said: 

The  failure  has  been  in  a  want  of  ability,  either  to  govern  or  in- 
struct.    Services  of  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
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The  inspectors  of  another  district,  paying  $11  per  month,  said:  ; 

The  remark  will  hardly  admit  of  an  exception,  that  all.  who  are  in 
fact  most  interested  in  schools,  are  governed  by  mistaken  and  short- 
sighted views  of  economy — cheapness  or  low  wages,  too  frequently 
constituting  the  principal  qualification  of  teachers  employed.  *  * 
Persons  employed  as  teachers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  persons 
who  engage  in  teaching  as  a  present  expedient,  not  as  a  permanent 
business.  They  are,  as  a  consequence,  but  little  interested  in  anything 
but  the  receipt  of  their  wages. 

These  are  solitary  extracts  from  a  large  amount  of  information, 
Terifying  the  aphorism,  that  "  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school — and 
as  is  the  pay,  so  i.s  the  teacher."  "  It  is  enough,"  says  the  Super- 
intendent, in  concluding  this  subject,  "  to  say,  that  however  gratify- 
ing may  be  the  fact  of  an  average  increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 
and  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept,  the  average  reduc- 
tion of  teachers'  wages,  indicates  a  gain  of  amount,  not  of  the  quality 
given." 

pkivatj:  schools. 
••    Five  thousand  nine  hundred   and  sixty-seven  children   were  re- 
ported at  this  time  as  attending  private   schools.     Of  tliesc  the  Su- 
perintendent observes: 

It  is  altogether  fair  to  presume  that,  if  the  public  schools  could  be 
forced  up  to  the  standard  of  the  private  ones,  the  latter  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  cease.  Such  an  event  has  actually  happened  in  some 
towns  of  this  Union,  and  there  is  no  very  cogent  reason  why,  under 
like  circumstances,  it  might  not  in  Michigan.  So  long  as  the  people 
neglect  their  own  schools,  they  hpive  no  right  to  complain,  if  those, 
who  now  sustain  private  schools,  continue  to  contribute  largely  to 
that  purpose.  In  this  country,  notwithstanding  schools  may  be  and 
are  supported  by  the  government,  there  can  be  no  law  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children  in  them.  Such  a  law  would  violate 
individual  rights.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  schools  generates  other  and 
more  odious  distinctions;  and,  where  that  distinction  becomes  marked 
and  permanent,  that  it  occasions  those  grades  in  society  which  result 
in  BO  many  evils,  both  of  feeling  and  conduct.  No  engine  of  despo- 
tism is  so  potent  as  that  of  knowledge  over  ignorance;  and,  on  the 
Other  hand,  there  exists  no  surer  indication  oi  freedom  amono-  the 
people,  than  the  universality  of  education,  vigorously  sustained.  ""The 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  so  much  exalted  at  the  present  day,  for  its  en- 
lightened population,  is  no  exception  to  this  remark.  The  monarch 
now  ujwn  the  throne,  is  as  enlightened  as  he  would  make  his  people; 
but  It  IS  well  known,  that  '  '  .cter  of  the  instruction  given  to 
Uiem,ui.  m  its  detailw.  mr.  ,i  to  their  condition  as  the  sub- 

jMtt  of  a  despot.     Ev. n    i        vcre  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  his 
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thousands  of  teachers  are  free  to  educate  freemen,  yet  continued  ac- 
quiescence in  the  existing  form  of  government,  proves  only  their  at- 
tachment to  the  despot,  not  to  his  despotism,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
future  kings  to  exercise  powers,  now  merely  on  parchment,  will  de- 
velope  in  the  people  an  energy  and  concentration  of  resistance  that 
universal  education  alone  can  prepare  them  for.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  be  so  free  as  those  among  whom  education, 
rightly  conducted  and  rightly  valued,  is  most  equally  and  generally 
diffused.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  intense  moment,  how  far 
the  people  of  Michigan,  in  withholding  the  proper  stimulus  from 
their  own  schools,  and  thus  giving  it  to  their  more  successful  rivals, 
are  sapping  the  foundation  of  that  very  liberty  and  equality  in  which 
they  glory. 

Another  consideration,  in  this  connection,  is  the  comparative  econ- 
omy of  public  and  private  instruction.  On  this  point,  one  or  two 
facts  must  be  conclusive.  Last  year,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
1,860  children  resided  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Detroit;  and 
27  private  schools  were  then  in  operation.  These  schools  educated 
714  children  only,  at  an  average  price  of  $18  each,  and  an  aggregate 
of  $12,600  a  year!  Between  four  and  five  hundred  children  at- 
tended no  school.  Then,  no  puUic  school  in  fact  existed.  Last 
winter,  an  act  was  passed,  giving  the  Common  Council  power  to 
raise  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  child,  between  5  and  17. 
The  amount  realized  under  that  act,  says  the  Secretary  of  the  board 
of  Education,  is  $1,800.  This  liberal  sum,  paid  by  a  people  whose 
taxes  otherwise  amount  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  upon  their  as- 
sessments, with  |530  apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  school  fund, 
educates,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  more  than  1,000  children, 
who,  before  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  were  dependent  upon 
high  priced  private  schools,  generally  beyond  their  reach,  or  upon 
the  precarious  means  afforded  by  the  poorest  kind  of  district  schools, 
open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  some  wards,  and  in  others 
not  open  at  all.  The  six  summer  schools,  under  the  new  system, 
taught  by  females,  registered  nearly  700  children,  and  the  winter 
schools  at  the  time  the  board  made  the  report,  had  registerd  about 
400,  with  a  prospect  of  600.  Better  still,  nearly  that  number  was 
in  regular  attendance.  Last  year,  as  appears  from  the  returns  in 
this  office,  only  418  children  of  the  legal  ages  attended  the  district 
schools!  Here,  then,  is  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, while  only  418  children  between  5  and  17  years,  or  only  687 
of  all  ages,  attended  the  district  schools  under  the  present  State  sys- 
tem, not  less  than  1,100,  certainly,  and  1,300,  probably,  have  been 
educated  mfree  schools.  But,  more  astounding  still,  while  it  costs 
nearly  $13,000  to  educate  700  children  in  2mvate  schools,  it  has  only 
cost  $2,300  for  six  months,  or  84,600  for  a  year,  to  educate  at  least 
1,000  in  the  public  schools  !  i\W,  every  child  in  the  city  can  be  ed- 
ucated; the7i,  only  7001  and  it  costs  $8,000  less  to  educate  the  whole 
than  it  did  to  educate  mie-thirdf 

Taking  the  5,867  resident  children  of  the  State  who  had  attended 

private  schools,  the  average  tuition  out  of  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor 
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was  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  This  sum  would  have  supported,  at 
$13  each,  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  primary  school  teachers 
for  one  month,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  for  three  months. 
And  taking  as  many  districts,  with  an  average  of  fifty  scholars  each, 
it  would  have  educated  nearly  eight  thousand  children  in  them, 
three  months.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  supported 
by  facts,  that  the  entire  population  could  be  educated  in  common  at 
far  less  expense  than  any  portion  of  them  could  be  in  select  schools, 
and  that  it  was  time  that  public  opinion  should  set  itself  in  that  di- 
rection, which  could  alone  exalt  the  people's  schools  to  the  position 
usurped  and  held  by  intelligent  and  hence  more  dangerous  rivals. 

A  draft  of  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  embodying  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  necessary  provisions,  was  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature. It  provided  that  common  schools  should  be  supported  by 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
and  such  other  sums  as  might  be  voted  in  the  district  meetings;  it 
prescribed  the  branches  that  should  be  taught,  the  books  that  should 
be  excluded,  defined  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public  money; 
provided  for  county  Superintendents;  devolved  the  duty  of  exam- 
ining teachers  upon  the  inspectors,  and  regulated  the  reports  from 
fractional  districts  by  directing  their  annual  reports  to  the  township 
where  the  school  house  was  situated.  Sites  were  proposed  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  inspectors;  their  financial  duties  thrown  upon  the  town- 
ship treasurer;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  in  conjunction 
with  county  superintendent,|;to  select  and  purchase  books  for  the 
libraries.  The  possible  dissolution  of  a  district  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  the  qualifications  of  voters  prescribed,  and  also  penalties  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  officers.  The  school  laws  of  diflferent 
States  had  been  consulted  in  making  the  draft  and  such  provisions 
adopted  as  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  our'circumstances. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
school  laws  to  be  popular  and  permanent  should  be  sent  in  pamphlet, 
and  with  every  requisite  form  in  blank,  to  the  officers  of  districts, 
and  that  all  amendments  from  time  to  time,  indispensable  to  meet 
imfbretcen  difficulties,  should  be  made  known  in  the  district  as  soon 
aamay  be  after  their  adoption,  laws  becoming  in  this  way  intelligible 
and  easy  of  execution  and  a  vast  amount  of  litigation  and  expense 
ATOidcd. 
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In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  first  two  Superintendents,  to  whom 
had  been  confided  not  only  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the  system 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  the  management  of  the  educational  funds, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  the  labor  de- 
volving upon  them,  was  accompanied  with  unceasing  diligence  and 
devotion  on  their  part,  and  their  literary  labors  distracted  by  duties 
inconsistent  with  their  performance.  It  devolved  upon  the  first  of 
these  to  devise  and  prepare  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  and  put 
it  into  operation.  This  was  a  great  and  responsible  task,  to  the  per- 
formance of  which,  it  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  his  labors,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  assiduity,  care  and  judgment.  That  it  was,  or  could 
be  perfect,  no  one — not  even  he — ventured  to  expect.  His  successor 
[Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  a  summary  of  whose  last  annual  report  is 
now  just  concluded,]  entered  upon  his  duties,  comprehending  the 
vastness  of  the  educational  scheme  laid  out  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution — the  wide  and  varied  scope  of  the  system  devised  by 
his  predecessor  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature;  conceiving  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
that  system,  its  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  its  power  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  results,  and  bestow  most  widely  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefits;  appreciating  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
vision embracing  the  whole  system,  in  its  general  and  widest  sense, 
and  in  the  minute  details  of  its  practical  operations  through  all  its 
various  agencies,  and  in  all  its  different  channels.  The  work  of  his 
hands  was  all  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  future  educational 
career  of  Michigan,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  so,  it  occupies  no  small 
space  in  the  present  compilation  of  the  origin,  progress  and  condition 
of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction.  He  has  been  the  first  among 
those  who  have  been  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  that  system, 
who  has  been  called  by  Providence  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labors.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  praise  or  blame;  but  it 
is  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  memory,  that  his  untiring  industry  and 
unchanging  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  education  in  our  own  State, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  record — a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  those  who  cherish  the  recollection  of  his  services  in  life,  and 
a  memorial  as  well  as  an  example  to  those  who  have  been  and  who 
will  continue  to  be  recipients  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  public^duties. 
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***  KEFOKT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

The  condition  of  the  University  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of 
deep  and  painful  interest.  In  their  last  repoii;,  the  Regents  had  an- 
nounced the  organization  of  a  Faculty,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
collegiate  department,  with  the  prospect  of  as  large  a  share  of  suc- 
cess as  could  rightfully  have  been  anticipated  during  the  first  year 
of  a  new  institution.  That  prospect,  the  Regents  remark,  has  been 
fully  realized;  but  they  also  say, 

That  for  several  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  just 
expiring,  there  seemed  to  settle  around  the  affairs  of  the  University 
a  deep  and  thickening  gloom.  The  circumstances  of  the  Board  were 
made  known  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  professors,  and  also  to  the 
principals  of  the  branches;  and  they  have  cheerfully  and  promptly 
expressed  a  willingness  to  endure  privations  and  hardships,  as  long 
as  there  might  be  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  in  getting  the  Univer- 
sity under  way;  yet  the  moneyed  concerns  of  the  Board  became 
much  more  embarrassing  and  perplexed  than  they  anticipated,  inso- 
much, that  for  a  season  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  and  absolute  cessa- 
tion of  all  instruction  in  the  University  proper,  and  in  its  several 
branches,  must  speedily  take  place,  and  the  gentlemen  employed  by 
the'Board,  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  other  sphere 
for^ their  useful  labors. 

The^circumstances  which  had  brought  about  this  result,  it  is  due 
to  the  Regents  and  the  people,  should  be  detailed  at  length,  and  they 
are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board: 

The  amount  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  was  but  $1,721  91an  State  scrip,  nominally  equal  to 
the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  and  proved  by  subsequent  set- 
tlement to  be  less  by  one-half  The  monevs  due  for  interest  on  lands 
sold  previous  to  1841,  amounted  to  $58,210  62,  a  sum  far  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
University  and  of  its  branches,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  of 
$100,000,  to  purchase  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  to  com- 
mence a  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  and  additional  build- 
ings, now  imperiously  needed,  and  to  contribute  to  a  sinking  fund. 
The  fear  was  expressed  that,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  there  would  scarcely  be  received  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  branches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  Faculty.  Still,  it  was  hoped,  if  we  could  struggle  through  a 
few  months,  the  treasury  would  be  so  far  replenished  as  to  prevent 
•uch  a  result. 

The  legislature  designed  to  administer  relief  to  the  purchasers  and 
•eUlers  of  the  University  lands,  postponed  the  period  for  the  pay- 
ment of  mterestdue  till  March,  1842,  before  which,  it  was  intimated, 
Ihe  Superintendent  would  not  collect,  and  would  be  unable  to  pay, 
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any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  board.  It  was  also  thought  doubtful, 
whether,  even  after  that  date,  there  would  be  sufficient  collected  and 
paid  over  to  the  board,  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan,  viz:  ^3  000, 
falling  due  in  January  last,  and  the  farther  sum  of  ^3,000,  falling 
due  in  July  last,  besides  the  necessary  current  expenses. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  prospects  and  fears,  the  board  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  be  given 
to  the  subject,  and  that  such  changes  miglit  be  made  in  the  organic 
law  as  would  secure  more  efficiency,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
permanently  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  on  them, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  interests  of  .education  entrusted  to 
them,  especially  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, both  of  1840  and  1841,  with  hope  of  more  definite  action.  The 
board  are  under  the  necessity  of  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  of  urging  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  powers  and  efficiency  to  the 
Regents  that  they  may  meet  the  expectations  which  the  public  enter- 
tain from  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  zeal  and  measurable  success  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  beyond  what  was  anticipa- 
ted, that  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  continue,  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  ^58,210  62,  due  and  receivable,  during  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  but  $9,946  45,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State,  leaving  a  balance  from  the  last  year  yet  due,  of  $48,264 
17,  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  00  more,  falHng 
due  in  1843,  will  make  the  total  sum  due  to  the  University  for  in- 
terest $64,264  17. 

Of  the  sum  of  $10,146  45,  received  during  the  past  year  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  there  have  been  paid  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  for  interest  and  expenses  of  transmission,  due 
on  the  loan  of  $100,000.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  for  the  necessary  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  University  and  its  branches. 

The  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be,  interest 
on  loan  and  expenses  of  transmission,  $'6,150  00.  Expenses  of  Uni- 
versity including  Professors'  salaries,  preparatory  department  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  estimated  contingencies  of  the  University,  and  of 
its  branches,  $2,550  00;  total,  $8,700  00.  The  expenses  of  the 
University  proper,  at  present,  for  the  support  of  Professors,  amount 
to  11,260  per  annum. 

The  services  of  Doct.  Abraham  Sager  were  secured,  in  place  of 
Doct.  Grey,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  who,  while  rendering  Doct.  Houghton  important  aid  in 
opening  and  arranging  the  mineralogical  and  zoological  cabinet,  did 
not  expect  to  receive  any  salary  until  his  services  were  wanted  in 
the  actual  instruction  in  the  classes.  A  small  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  sufficient  for  immediate  demands,  had  been  pro- 
cured. The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  ten  students  in  the  soph- 
14 
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omore,  and  thirteen  in  the  freshman  class.  The  annual  necessary- 
expenses  of  the  students  ranged  from  $80  to  $100.  The  Faculty 
reported,  in  regard  to  the  local  government  of  the  institution,  that 
they  had  '*  kept  it  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  students  were  of  an 
age  which  rendered  absolutely  necessary  some  substitute  for  pater- 
nal superintendence — that  no  college  in  this  country  could  secure 
public  confidence  without  carefully  watching  over  the  morals  of  its 
students,  and  making  strict  propriety  of  conduct,  as  well  as  diligent 
application  to  study,  a  condition  of  membership — that  considering 
the  government  of  the  students  as  a  substitute  for  the  regulations  of 
home,  they  had  endeavored  to  bring  it  as  near  to  the  character  of 
paternal  control  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  to  attain 
the  end  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  by  restraint  and  dread  of  penalty, 
bat  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kindness.'* 
,  The  Board  conclude  their  report  by  the  following  appeal  to  the 
Legislature,  which,  as  it  embraces  valuable  imformation  for  reference, 
is  here  inserted  in  full: 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  attention  and  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  board,  and 
the  powers  necessary  to  the  permanent  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  interests  of  education.  Of  so  large  a  sum  as  ^64,246  17, 
now  due,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  amount  will  be  paid  du- 
ring the  ensuing  year.  Uncertainty  attendant  on  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  postponement  of  the  times  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
liquidation  of  claims,  and  any  other  measures  which  might  excite  a 
hope  of  successful  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of  debtors,  it  is  ob- 
vious cannot  fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  an  institution  on  its  annual 
income.  The  Board  of  Regents  do  not  impeach  the  wisdom  or  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  the  legislation  for  several  years,  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  University  lands  and  the  collection  of  the  proceeds 
thence  arising.  Having  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  success  of  the  University,  however,  devolved  on  them,  they  feel 
it  due  to  themselves,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  whose  intertjsts  tvre  to  be  subserved  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  when  making  their  annual  report,  once  more,  under 
circumstances  embarrassing  and  perplexing,  and  while  soliciting  such 
Legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Board,  to 
prew'nt  the  followinfr  brief  historical  statement  of  the  Legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
Univenaty  of  Michigan,  approved  March  18,  1837. 

2.  An  act  to  locate  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved  March 
20f  loSf. 
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3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  University  and  pri- 
mary school  lands,  approved  Marcn  21,  1837. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organ- 
ization and  government  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
June  21,  1837.  ^  ^     .'^ 

5.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  University  and  school  lands,  approved  June  22,  1837. 

6.  An  act  releasing  to  the  United  States  fourteen  sections  on  the 
Niles,  and  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  on  the  Nottawasepie 
reserves,  upon  certain  conditions^  approved  March  20,  1838. 

7.  An  act  to  extend  ilie  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  April  6,  1^38. 

8.  An  act  to  authorize  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  April  6,  1838, 

9.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  in  certain  cases,  approved  February  14, 
1839. 

10.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  March  4,  1839. 

11.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  settlers 
thereon,  approved  March  25,  1840. 

12.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  the 
University  and  school  lands,  approved  March  30,  1840. 

13.  An  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Univeisity  and  school  lands,, 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  April  13,  1841.  ,. 

14.  An  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  University  and  school  lands,  ap» 
proved  April  15,  1842. 

15.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  persons 
therein  named,  approved  February  9,  1842. 

Besides  these  acts,  two  joint  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  relative  to  the  University;  one  relating  to  public  docu- 
ments, and  the  other  requires  the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  convened  in  1841,  "what  changes  were  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  organic  law  relative  to  said  University,  in  order  to  se- 
cure more  effectually  the  objects  of  the  same." 

By  the  act  of  March  21,  1837,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction,  so  much  of  the 
University  lands  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  $500,000,  at  the  min- 
imum price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre;  one-f  urth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  annual  instalments  of  five 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually.  In  June  of  that  year,  this  act  was 
so  amended  as  to  require  only  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  to- 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  one-tenth  annually  thereafter,  with 
interest  on  the  amount  unpaid,  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 
did  not  suflSciently  secure  the  interest  of  the  State,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  require  additional  security  of  the  purchaser. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1838.  was  never  carried  into  effect,  the  per- 
son named  therein  as  the  executor  of  the  law  declining,  for  obvious- 
reasons,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  it  appears  that  there  were  University  lands  sold  in 

1837,  amounting  to  $150,447  90,  at  the  average  price  of  $22  85 i 
per  acre;  subsequently,  sales  were  reported  to  have  been  made, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  $i200,000.     In  April  (the  sixth)  of 

1838,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and  school  moneys  was 
extended  to  December  next  ensuing,  upon  conditions  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  not  prejudicial  to  the  said  funds  re- 
spectively. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1839,  all  delinquencies  were  cured  which 
took' place  in  December,  1838,  if  the  delinquent  made  payment  by 
the  first  day  of  May,  1839.  All  further  payments  were  extended  to 
the  first  day  of  December,  1839,  "  at  which  time,  on  the  payment 
of  all  interest  then  due,  and  enough  of  the  principal  to  make  twenty 
per  cent,  with  what  shall  have  been  overpaid  heretofore,  the  said 
Superintendent  may  suspend  the  further  payments  one  year  from 
that  time,  at  which  he  may  receive  the  interest,  and  five  per  cent  of 
the  principal,  to  be  paid  by  the  first  day  of  December,  1840." 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  University,  its  resources  had 
not  been  diminished.  Embarrassments  had  been  experienced,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Uni- 
versity fund,  upon  the  regular  receipt  of  which,  obviously,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  essentially  depends.  Under  the  act  of  March 
25,  1840,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  settlers 
thereon,  4,743.12  acres  of  appraised  University  lands  were  sold,  at 
the  average  price  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  an  acre.  In 
the  year  1841,  367.66  acres  of  University  lands  wereso/t?  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  seventeen  dollars  per  acre.  During  the  same  year,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  were  sold  160  acres  oi  appraised  University 
lands  at  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  of  the  forfeited  lands,  resold,  168.- 
32  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  |5l   52  per  acre. 

The  agent  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  re -locate  sixteen  sections 
of  University  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  proposed  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  SUtes  by  the  act  of  March  20,  1838,  found  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  trust  to  be  impracticable,  because  there  were  no 
lands  unlocated  as  valuable  as  those  already  selected.  The  average 
price  of  lands  sold  in  1840,  was  seventeen  dollars;  that  oi  appraised 
lands,  sold  tlio  same  year,  was  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  and 
in  1841,  eight  dollars  per  acre.  Forfeited  lands  were  re-sold  in  1 841, 
at  819  52  per  acre. 

In  March,  1840,  the  time  of  payment  for  University  and  school 
lands  was  extended.  In  1841,  the  minimum  price  of  University 
lands  was  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  1842,  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre. 

In  review,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  whom  the  actual 
and  ostensible  responsibility  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
tJn!ver»ity,  and  for  the  distribution  of  its  branches,  rests,  respectfully 
fubmit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  the  Leprislature,  and  to  their  fellow  citizens,  the  embarrass- 
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ments  attendant  on  their  eftorts,  which  must  shortly  prove  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State,  unless  some 
permanent  and  stnble  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  management 
and  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  University.  The  Board  do  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  trust  wliich  has  been  devolved  upon  them,  and  ambitious  to  pro- 
secute and  discharge  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  munificent 
appropriation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  puipose  of  an  University, 
most  efficient  and  diffusive,  and  so  as  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
donors,  do  credit  to  their  munificence,  and  to  render  it  a  blessing  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  conspicuous  for  its  advantages  and  facihties 
for  education.  All  they  desire  is  the  necessary  powers  to  accomplish 
their  trust,  and  measures  to  render  the  revenue  of  the  University 
regularly  and  permanently  available. 

THE    DRAN'CHES. 

The  committee  reported  branches  in  continuance  at  Detroit,  Kala- 
mazoo, White  Pigeon,  Tecumseh  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  of  174.  Pecuniary  considerations  had  induced  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  sustaining  them,  to  $200  to 
each  branch,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees.  The  principals  at  Tecumseh 
and  White  Pigeon  resigned,  and  two  others  were  appointed. 

REPORT  OF  VISITORS. 

The  provision  of  law  establishing  this  board,  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  selection  of  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  from 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  as 
they  might  deem  important  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  views  and 
opinions  of  competent  and  able  men,  (disconnected  otherwise  with 
the  system,)  as  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  public.  The  Superintendent,  the  Regents 
and  the  Faculty,  are  the  adlve  agents  in  the  system,  in  carrying  out 
the  laws,  and  government  of  the  institution — the  visitors,  sentinels  of 
the  people,  who  not  being  in  anyway  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  operation  and  effects.  The  board,  after  examination  of  the 
plan  and  buildings,  pronounced  them  worthy  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  believed  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
institution  would,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  demand  the  com- 
pletion of^  the  buildings,  and  more  than  had  been  contemplated. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  examination   of  the  students,  mode  of 
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instruction,  and  conapetency  of  the  professors,  who  consisted  at  this 
time,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  George  I.  Williams,  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, and  Abrana  Sager.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  opening  of 
the  University  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  number  of  students  would  soon  create  a 
necessity  for  multiplying  the  professorships,  and  for  an  extension  of 
the  building  accommodations,  to  a  degree  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
the  means  which  the  best  and  most  rigid  administration  of  the  funds 
would  permit — that  while  they  appreciated  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  they  could  not  withhold  the  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancellor,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed — tha 
the  duties  of  the  two  acting  professors  woitld  soon  become  too  labo- 
rious, and  render  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  or  additional 
professor — that  a  spacious  and  appropriate  place  for  specimens  in 
geology,  botany  and  natural  history,  should  be  provided.  These 
specimens  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Zoological  specimens,  including  mammalia,  birds,  fishes 

and  shells, 5,500 

Specimens  of  plants,  about 1 5,000 

"  "     minerals, 8,000 

"     geological, 10,000 

Total 38,500 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  classed  and 
arranged,  and  occupied  the  entire  space  of  a  room  26  feet  by  44. 
The  visitors  expressed  the  belief  that  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  could  boast  of  a  similar  collection,  of  greater  number,  value 
and  variety.  The  scientific  arrangement  of  them  was  due  to  Dr. 
Houghton,  and  the  board  expressed  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
great  value  of  his  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services.  His  labors 
were  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  stu- 
dente,  the  effect  of  which  had  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
and  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
library,  which  consisted  of  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  well  selected 
standard  works,  formed  the  basis  for  further  enlargement,  and  the 
bowrd  recommended  an  addition  of  all  the  classical  writers  in  the  orig- 
inal, and  a  larger  portion  of  American  and  modern  works. 
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They  represent  that  the  Superintendent  and  Regents  had  seemed 
to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  estabhshing  branches,  as  the 
means  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
of  preparing  students  for  the  University,  and  regretted  that  it  should 
have  been  necessary  from  the  want  of  means,  to  have  made  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  regard  to  them,  by  discontinuing  those  at  Monroe, 
Pontiac  and  Niles,  though  they  concurred  in  the  prudential  reasons 
which  induced  the  step.  They  recommended  as  early  a  resuscitation 
and  extension  of  the  system,  as  an  improvement  in  the  financial  coa- 
dition  of  the  University  would  admit.  { 

They  represent  the  resources  of  the  University,  if  they  could  be 
realized,  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  further 
needed,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  defraying  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  and  its  branches,  the  balance  due 
the  fund,  after  deducting  estimated  current  expenses,  being  $48,980 
63.  But  they  express  regret  in  learning,  that  out  of  such  abundant 
means,  barely  sufficient  had  been  collected  for  the  current  yearly  ex- 
penses, and  even  that,  only  by  the  great  energy  and  exertion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  without  which  aid,  the  Universir 
ty  and  its  branches  must  have  been  suspended.  i 

The  board  were  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  Legislature  per- 
mitted those  indebted  to  the  fund  to  look  to  them,  as  virtually  invest- 
ed with  the  character  of  creditor,  and  with  the  power  of  relief,  the 
legislative  halls  would  be  crowded  with  applications  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fund,  and  they  sustain  the  views  of  the  Regents  in  their  ap- 
plication for  the  management  of  the  fund,  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent being  substituted  in  this  respect,  by  the  Regents,  without  oth- 
er change  in  the  laws. 

LEGISLATION. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Warner,  chairman 
of  committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
committee  believed  the  great  defect  of  the  law  to  be  in  not  providing 
for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State,  of  proper  age.  The 
objection  to  taxation  for  this  purpose  was  the  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment of  the  State  and  people.  The  means  of  education, 
however,  it  was  asserted,  must  be  furnished  io  children  of  indigent 
parents.     The  committee  adopted  the  t&wnship  library  system,  and 
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proposed  a  change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  school  district  taxes  by 
requiring  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  place  them  upon  the 
township  roll,  and  reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws. 

The  committee  on  education  in  the  House,  also  reported  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  into  the  system  of  primary  schools,  and  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  other  States;  that  they  find  much  wanting;  that 
direct  taxation  to  a  limited  extent  would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
also  reported  a  bill.  The  committee  believing  that  the  House  bill 
was  more  systematic  and  shorter,  decided  to  incorporate  into  their 
bill  such  portions  of  the  Senate  bill  as  was  deemed  advisable.         n 

The  Alle«an  Academy  was  incorporated  this  year.  A  joint  re- 
solution was  passed  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  an- 
nually one  hundred  copies  of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, for  the  purpose  of  being  by  him  distributed  into  the  sev- 
eral States. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  the  act  was  passed  to  organize  th« 
Land  Offick — the  Commissioner  of  which  was  hereafter  to  have 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  to  or  which  might  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  or  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  any 
purpose.  All  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  the  subject,  in  |, 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Land  | 
Office.  Thus  the  separation  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  office  of  Su-  ' 
periniendent  was  accomplished,  and  the  office  restored  to  the  proper 
•phere  contemplated  in  its  creation  by  the  framers  of  the  constitut-  W 
tion.  ^ 

Dr.  0.  C.  CoMSTOCK  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Superinten-   ^ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  following  abstract  embraces  tlti  M 
substance  of  the  school  law  which  was  the  result  of  this  year's  le- 
gislation. 

The  act  of  1840,  the  act  of  1841,  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contravening  the  law  of  1843,  were  re- 
pealed. A  new  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts, and  the  holding  of  district  meetings,  with  power  to  locate  site, 
purchase,  build  or  lease  school  house,  and  to  impose  a  tax  not  to  ex- 
teed,  in  any  one  year,  two  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer- 
tified as  in  the  previous  law;  in  which  case  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
so  certified,  and  in  no  case  more  than  $300  for  one  year 
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could  be  raised.  A  tax  could  be  voted  in  addition,  to  keep  the  school 
house  in  repair,  and  for  necessary  appendages;  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  a  school  should  be  kept,  when  the  moneys  should  be 
applied,  and  various  other  provisions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  other  laws.  A  rate  bill  was  to  be  made 
out,  containing  the  names  of  every  person  liable  for  tuition  and  fuel, 
for  attendance  of  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
empowered  to  make  such  provision  as  they  deemed  proper  to  raise 
the  school  money,  necessary  for  the  t«)wn,  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
apportioned,  and  any  money  received  from  other  sources  appropria- 
ted to  maintain  the  school.  The  amount  so  received  was  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  and  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  scholars,  not 
exempted  from  payment  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  scholars,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  have  sent  to  school.  The  district  board  mad© 
out  and  deliv^ered  to  the  supervisor  a  report  of  all  taxes  voted 
by  the  district  during  the  year  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, to  be  raised  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  of  all 
taxes  which  the  board  were  authorized  to  impose  on  such  property. 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  assess  the  taxes  so  voted, 
and  all  other  taxes  provided  for  in  the  act  on  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district,  and  for  the  year  1843,  to  assess  twenty-ftve  dollars;  for 
1844,  a  tax  of  oi|p-half  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  township,  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  for  1845;  and  an- 
nually thereafter  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  townships;  and  of  the  amount  so  received 
$25  was  to  be  applied  to  the  township  libraries,  and  any  sum  not  so 
applied,  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts.  Not 
less  than  this  sum  was  to  be  assessed  in  a  township  in  any  one  year, 
and  when  the  library  contained  two  hundred  volumes,  the  qualified 
electors  might  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  to  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars.  The  Superintendent  was  required  to  make  out  a  full 
set  of  forms  under  the  act,  and  cause  a  sufficient  number  to  be  printed 
to  furnish  all  the  State  and  school  officers  with  one  copy.  It  -was 
also  made  his  duty  to  publish  a  list  of  such  books  of  instruction  as 
he  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools;  a  list  containing 
not  less  than  one  hundred  volumes  for  township  libraries,  with  suck 
15  *" 
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rules  as  he  thought  proper  to  recommend.  He  was  further  to  pub- 
lish in  each  annual  report  hereafter,  a  list  of  such  text  books  as  in 
his  opinion  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  list  for  township  li- 
braries. A  tax  not  exceeding  $50,  in  addition  to  the  sum  required 
for  libraries,  could  be  voted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  adult  residents  oi  the  township,  or  for  their  children.  District 
libraries,  already  established,  were  not  subject  to  the  law  relating  to 
township  libraries  without  the  assent  of  the  district  and  townships 
which  adopted  the  district  system — the  entire  amount  of  money 
raised  by  township  tax  for  this  purpose  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools.  The  school  moneys  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years.  Boards  of  inspectors  and  other  officers  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  neglect,  as  well  as  refusal  to  deliver  their  re- 
port in  time. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  BARRY's  SECOND  MESSAGE. 

;  The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  the 
^dit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  was  $19,418  39,  and  du- 
ring the  same  period,  $20,890  09  was  distributed  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund, 
was  $7,284  32.  Of  this  sum,  $6,000  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  on  the  loan  made  for  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  expended  by  the  Regents  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of 
the  institution.  Of  this  fund,  $6,000,  and  the  diflference  of  exchange 
between  Detroit  and  New  York,  is  annually  required  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  balance,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  be  estimated 
much  above  $1,000,  which  is  insufficient  to  render  the  University,  in 
a^nj  considerable  degree,  useful,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  continue 
it  m  operation.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures,  at  the  present  session,  for  its  relief. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  which  constituted  its  endow- 
ment, about  one  fourth  part  has  been  sold.  The  minimum  price  now 
fixed  by  law,  is  twelve  dollars  an  acre;  and,  as  this  sum  exceeds  the 
present  value  of  the  unsold  land,  it  will  depend  on  you  to  decide 
whether  a  reduction  may  now  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  University.  Large  quantities  of  other  public 
buds  are  in  market,  and  may  be  purchased  at  rates  so  low  that  sales 
of  University  lands  might  not  be  made,  even  at  a  minimum  corres- 
pondio^  with  their  true  value.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  institution  is 
now  in  its  infancy,  and  the  present  use  of  the  funds  with  which  it  is 
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endowed,  is  required  to  ensure  its  permanence.  The  lands  cannot  be 
sold  at  their  present  estimated  value  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  University  may  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  ade- 
quate support.  The  subject  commends  itself  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law  of  the  University, 
its  anticipated  revenue  was  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  it  has 
subsequently  proved,  and  the  Legislature,  actuated  by  a  laudable 
desire  to  promote  knowledge  and  extend  science,  offered,  without 
charge,  the  means  of  a  collegiate  education  to  all  the  youth  of  Mich- 
igan. JS'o  fees  for  tuition  were  permitted  to  be  charged  to  any  stu- 
dent resident  in  the  Stat<?.  This  was  a  liberal  provision,  but,  unhap- 
pily, subsequent  events  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  original  de- 
sign, so  munificent  and  worthy  of  commendation,  can  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  generous  projectors;  and  for  the 
removal,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stitution, I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
authorizing  the  board  of  Regents  to  charge  the  students  m  atten- 
dance such  reasonable  fees  for  tuition,  as,  with  other  accruing  means, 
will  secure  the  services  of  the  necessary  professors  and  teachers,  in 
the  various  departments.  If  you  should  deem  it  expedient  to  con-' 
fer  this  authority  upon  the  board,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
while  you  fix  a  maximum  which  should  not  exceed  the  charge  for 
similar  purposes  in  other  seminaries  of  learning,  you  leave  to  the 
Regents  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  authorize  them  to 
make  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted. 

Five  professors  have  been  appointed,  of  whom  JL\yo  only  have  en- 
tered upon  the  discharj^e  of  their  duties.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  main  institution  is  about  fifty.  Branches  at  Tecumseh,  White 
Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and  Romeo,  are  condnued  in  operation  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  two  hundred  dollars  for^ach. 

Since  the  issue  of  State  scrip,  the  sum  of  83*2,226  23,  in  that 
species  of  State  indebtedness,  has  been  received  for  sales  of  school 
lands,  and  the  further  sum  of  $6,484  36,  for  the  sale  of  University 
lands,  which,  amounting  altogether  to  $38,710  59,  remains  in  the 
Stat6  Treasury.  As  scrip  cannot  be  re-issued  but  for  claims  against 
the  general  fund,  the  above  sum  should  properly  be  considered  as  a 
loan  and  accruing  interest  paid  thereon,  as  upon  other  claims  against 
the  State. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Superintendent  announces  to  the  Legislature  the  publication 
of  the  school  laws  in  pamphlet  form.  The  school  law  being  a  new- 
one,  and  considerably  extended,  embracing  many  principles  and  ob- 
jects, and  prescribing  to  numerous  officers  multifarious  duties,  accu- 
mulated the  correspondence  of  the  office  and  augmented  its  labor. 
The  follol/nngis  an  extract  from  the  report: 
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I'lie  undersigned  is  happy  in  the  conviction,  that  at  no  former  period, 
have  the  high  interests  of  popuUr  education,  been  so  justly  and  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  this  State,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
your  honorable  body.  It  is,  moreover,  inspiring  to  the  feelings,  and 
animating  to  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  country  and 
of  man.  In  view  of  the  ample  and  enduring  foundation,  laid  in  the 
magnificent  grants  by  the  general  government,  of  the  University  and 
school  lands,  grants,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  inviolably  secured 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  high  and  holy  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended — and  in  view  of  the  fact,  now  admitted 
by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  that  mind  is  public  property,  and 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  all  must  perceive  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  rising  generation,  wifth  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  shall  succeed  them  on  our  lovely  peninsula  may  acquire  an 
education,  which  shall  develope  and  discipline  all  their  intellectual 
faculties — unfold  and  refine  all  their  moral  sentiments — an  education, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  accomplish  all  that  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  designed  in  their  being.     *     *     *     * 

Michigan  seems  ordained  to  have  her  full  share  of  population. 
Her  physical  advantages,  rapidly  unfolding,  are  surpassed  by  no 
State  in  the  Union.  We  trust  she  will  ever  shine  among  the  bright- 
est stars  in  the  national  constellation.  But  ends  involve  means. 
Without  a  due  regard  to  education,  all  our  fair  prospects  will  be 
blasted — our  bright  star  of  hope  will  set  in  thick  darkness.  We 
have  now  many  immortal  minds  to  educate.  Their  numbers  will 
vastly  increase  with  the  revolution  of  years.  To  education  so  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  States  and  empires,  the  general 
and  State  governments  l^ve  benignly  turned  their  attention.  To 
educate  all  the  rising  generation  however,  not  only  requires  the  lib- 
erality and  fostering  care  of  governments  but  the  cordial  and  vigor- 
ous co-operation  of  the  whole  community.  Public  opinion,  feeling 
and  conduct  are  powerful  and  prevailing.  Teachers  and  scholars 
should  be  universally  encouraged  and  aniftiated  in  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Their  attainments — power 
of  accomplishment  and  usefulness,  are  identical  with  the  highest  in- 
terests and  honor  of  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
youth  will  receive  all  their  scholastic  education  in  our  primary  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  should  afford  every  practical  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  great  object. 

The  Superintendent  adds  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  branehea, 
believing  "the  interest  of  the  University— its  branches  and  the  pri- 
mary schools,  to  be  one  and  indivisible."  The  whole  number  of 
ebildren  between  4  and  18,  residing  in  the  districts,  was  66,756. 
The  whole  number  that  had  attended  school,  55,555.  Schools  had 
been  taught  upon  an  average  four  months  of  the  year.     The  amount 
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of  money  raised  in  the  district  was  S44,705  90.     A  list  of  books  was 
recommended  for  the  schools. 

REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  represent  the  embarrassments  heretofore  reported  as 
still  existing  in  relation  to  the  University.  The  number  of  students 
had  increased,  and  another  professorship  was  established.  There 
were  at  this  time  but  three  branches  in  existence.  The  unavoidable 
expenditures  for  the  coming  year  were  estimated  at  $2,922  55.  A 
further  cause  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  was  stated  to  be  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  which  found  the  University  fund 
its  depository  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Michigan 
more  than  $9,000.  To  liquidate  these  debts  the  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  take  real  estate  or  mortgages  thereon.  The  deficit  of  rev- 
enue thus  arising,  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  committee 
of  Regents,  consisting  of  J.  Kearsley,  Lewis  Cass  and  Dr.  Pitch^> 
remark:  'ni 

That  to  do  this,  several  expedients  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  Shall  the  parent  institution  be  closed?  The  Board  answer 
no.  The  condition  of  the  University,  both  as  to  reputation  and 
numbers,  had  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  a  most 
thorough  education  to  the  sons  of  our  own  and  other  States  who 
may  appreciate  its  advantage.  If  once  closed^  even  for  the  shortest 
period,  years  must  elapse  before  it  could  regain  the  confidence  and 
prosperity  it  now  possesses.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  profes- 
sors was  impracticable,  but  the  increase  of  one  necessary.  Shall  all 
appropriations  to  the  branches  be  suspended  ?  The  Board  would 
adopt  this  measure  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  under  a  convic- 
tion of  its  imperious  necessity.  The  manifest  intention  however  of 
the  original  grant  of  the,  two  townships  of  land  (the  basis  of  the  Uni- 
versity fund)  and  the  uftimate  advantages  to  be  attained,  indicate  to 
the  Regents  that  should  necessity  compel  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  measures,  the  branches  must  he  the  sacrifice.  The 
Board  yet  cherish  the  hope  that  such  Legislative  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  institution  as  will  meet  the  demands  upon  its  treasury. 
To  efifect  this  object,  the  Regents  recommend  such  alteration  in  the 
organic  law  as  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of  such  tuition  fees, 
to  be  paid  by  the  students  individually,  as  the  Board  may  deem  rea- 
sonable. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  announce  the  appointment 
of  Rev,  Edward  Thompson  as  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philos- 
ophy; and  of  Mr.  J.  Beach  as  tutor  to  relieve  the  professor  of  math- 
ematics;  and  that  the   appointment  of  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
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also  of  natural  philosophy  should  be  made  at  an  early  day.  The 
Faculty  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting, 
Qeorga  J.  Williams,  Abram  Sager  and  Rev.  Edward  Thompson. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  the  whole  number  of  students 
to  be  fifty- three. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  branches  showed  174  students  in 
attendance.     A  branch  was  organized  at  Romeo. 

The  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Hon. 
Robert  McClelland,  Hon.  E.  M.  Cust,  Hon.  J.  Wright  Gordon,  and 
Hon.  Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  announced  that  they  had  inspected  and 
examined  into  the  general  affairs  of  the  University — that  a  majority 
attended  the  examinations  and  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  made 
by  the  students,  and  the  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Faculty,  if  fostered 
by  the  Legislature,  would  render  the  institution  a  blessing  and  an 
honor  to  the  State. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  and  policy  of  reducing  the  price 
of  school  and  University  lands,  again  presented  itself  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Walker,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  was  urged  that, 

A  forced  sale  now,  before  they  have  acquired  their  proper  value, 
would  be  sacrificing  for  the  present  advantage,  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  schools  and  University;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  enquiry 
of  every  one,  whether  the  object  in  view  would  justify  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  submitted  to  if  we  undertake  to  force  a  sale  of  the 
lands.  So  far  as  the  University  is  interested,  it  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  of  doubtful  policy  to  offer  for  sale  more 
than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  parent  institution  from  embarrassment. 
It  was  conceived  by  those  who  furnished  the  means  to  endow  our 
University,  that  it  would  be  a  long  period  before  the  wants  of  the 
country  would  require  the  institution  to  be  fully  organized  in  nil  its  va- 
rious departments.  All  establishments  of  this  kind  must  depend  for 
their  maturity  and  success  upon  the  advancement  made  in  society. 
It  is  not  wealth  alone  which  keeps  an  institution  like  our  University, 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  The  common  schools 
must  first  be  organized,  for  they  are  the  ever  living  springs  which 
furnish  the  pupils  to  the  University.  History  and  experience  teaches 
us  that  in  tiie  early  settlement  of  a  country,  there  is  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  pioneer  to  devote  to  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
tioa.  It  is  nat  until  the  wants  and  necessaries  of  life  are  furnished, 
that  time  and  money  can  thus  be  expended.  In  the  present  situation 
and  condition  of  our  State,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  our 
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University  could  take  and  maintain  a  high  rank  and  standing  at  once, 
even  though  it  had  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  at 
which  the  entire  of  these  lands  are  held.  It  would  be  a  premature 
existence,  and  we  should  greatly  fear  that  the  fund  itself  would  be 
diverted  to  some  other  purpose,  which  would  place  it  beyond  our 
reach  when  required,  if  not  endanger  its  existence.  In  answer  to 
the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  increase  of 
interest  equal  to  ihe  amount  of  difference  between  the  present  mini- 
mum price  and  the  one  proposed,  your  committee  would  say,  that 
they  might  admit  the  proposition,  and  still  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
doubting  the  policy  of  reducing  the  price.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
hold  the  lands,  and  thus  secure  the  increased  value  to  the  fund,  than 
to  sell  them  now,  though  we  might  derive  the  amount  of  interest  as- 
sumed. In  one  case  we  have  the  increase  as  a  paramount  fund  for 
all  future  time.  In  the  other,  it  is  received  as  interest,  and  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  State  as  fast  as  received.  But  the  position  we  do 
not  believe  tenable.  The  reduction,  if  made,  takes  place  on  all  the 
unsold  lands,  and  the  interest  is  only  received  upon  such  amounts  as 
may  be  disposed  of.  If  we  could  sell  at  once  all  the  lands,  and 
recover  the  pay  therefor,  then  there  might  be  some  more  reason  for 
the  assumption. 

There  is  one  evil  complained  of,  which  your  committee  have  not 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one,  we  aegret  to  say,  which  seems  to  have 
an  overpowering  influence.  We  allude  to  the  complaint,  that  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  townships,  because  the  lands  are  unsettled,  and 
not  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  one  of  small 
magnitude,  when  placed  beside  the  welfare  of  our  schools  and  Uni- 
versity. Thei  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  valid,  woUid  stop  at  nothing 
short  of  sale,  and  that  at  once.  A  sale  is  the  only  remedy;  and  if 
we  act  upon  this  principle,  it  must  be  brought  about  at  a  fair  price, 
if  we  can  obtain  it;  if  not,  then  at  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as 
can  be  obtained.  We  should  look  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
as  an  evil  of  a  thousand  times  more  magnitude  than  the  one  com- 
plained of.  Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  cannot  con- 
sistently, with  their  sense  of  duty,  recommend  a  general  reduction  in 
Ae  price  of  the  University  and  school  lands. 

But  while  your  committee  cannot  believe  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  lands,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  both  wise  and  politic 
to  receive  in  payment  of  the  unsold  lands,  to  a  limited  amount,  all  the 
outstanding  obligations  drawing  interest.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  to  anticipate  the  sale  of  the  University  lands,  the  Regents  pro- 
cured a  loan  of  the  bonds  of  this  State,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
The  University  pays  interest  on  this  sum  annually,  and  it  absorbs 
nearly  the  entire  income  of  the  University  fund.  Now,  if  we  could 
sell  sufficient  of  the  University  lands  for  this  class  of  our  State  in- 
debtedness, to  cancel  these  bonds,  or  as  the  University  would  have 
due  it  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  which  it  owes  the  State,  it 
would  be  all  the  relief  the  University  requires.  It  is  well  known  that 
one  class  of  om  State  warrants  on  the  Treasury  are  worth  only  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.     This  is  their  market  value.     They  bear  in- 
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tcrcst  at  [ihej/ate  of  seven  per  cent:  per  annum.  The  reception  of 
these  in  payment  of  the  University  and  school  lands  would  be  to  the 
purchaser  equivalent  to  a  reduction  equal  to  the  discount  on  the  war- 
rants, while  to  the  fund  itself,  and  as  an  offset  against  the  claim  of 
the  State,  they  would  count  as  money  at  their  face.  No  injury  could 
possibly  occur^to  the  State  or  University  by  an  exchange  of  ihe  lands 
for  this  class  of  our  State  indebtedness.  The  State  honestly  owe  the 
warrants — it  has  bound  itself  to  pay  them,  and  the  faith  of  the  State 
is  pledged  to  that  effect.  Why  then  should  the  University  and  school 
fund,  when  an  opportunity  is  presented,  (of  making  a  good  bargain 
by  the  exchange,)  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  it?  Cap- 
italists from  other  States  have  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of 
these  warrants,  and  if  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  pay  money  for  them, 
it  is  certainly  an  object  for  the  University  and  school  funds  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  them.  A  large  increase  of  sales  might  be  relied 
upon  if  this  course  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  to  the  extent, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sell  at  present.  Your  committee  would,  how- 
ever, limit  the  amount  to  be  received  for  University  lands,  to  $100,- 
000.  This  sum  would  cancel  the  bonds  received  from  the  State,  and 
thus  leave  the  entire  of  the  interest  moneys  now  annually  due,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  University.  This  sum  would  be  as 
great  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
if  proper  discretionary  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gents as  to  the  charges  for  tuition. 

An  important  item  in  the  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  was 
the*presentati©n  during  this  session  of  a  petition  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  the  county  of  Berrien. 
It  was  referred  to  the  commitet  on  education,  who,  through  their 
ehairman,  William  N,  McLeod,  made  a  report  which  is  here  intro- 
duced at  length,  not  only  as  showing  its  substance,  but  also  as  furnish- 
ing general  legal  information  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
University  and  schools: 

1^  The  petitiontrs  vouchsafe  the  information  that,  in  their  belief,  ♦*  the 
University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  State,  or  the  people  gener- 
idly,  and  that  if  its  fuud  was  added  to  the  common  school  fund,  it 
would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  whole 
people."  They  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition 
the  Legislature  "  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  such  an  event  as 
^ly-  -■"." 

:    Tbi  I  reasons  have  influenced  your  committee,  in  instruct- 

ing mc  .u  Llicir  chairman,  to  return  the  petition  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  its  prayer  be  not  (granted. 

First.  The  object  ^  itained  is  repugnant  to  the  educa- 

lioiKil  policy  which  h  nee  the  organization  of  our  State. 

That  a  public  pr<  utitic,  as  well  as  elementary  edu- 

•iiion,  nhould  be  mtv       ^  ments  profe88e41y. republican,  was 
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a  maxim   incorporated  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  our  State  legisla- 
tion. 

Republics  modified,  if  not  dependent  upon  popular  sentiments  and 
impulses,  require  the  restraints  of  enlightened  education  as  a  mean 
of  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  self  preservation. 

So  obvious  was  this  principle  that  the  framei^  of  our  State  con- 
stitution, incorporated  in  that  instrument  an  injwiction  upon  the  le- 
rrislative  department  of  government,  to  "  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  im- 
provement. Not  only  common  education,  or  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  is  limited  to  that  humble  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in 
the  Tjursuit  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  but  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  was  duly  inculcated  and  judiciously 
enjoined. 

A  common  school  system  was  established  through  the  State,  hbra- 
ries  in  every  district  were  maintained  by  the  appropriation  of  fines 
and  penalties  exclusively  for  their  support,  the  government,  in  this 
manner,  subserving  the  welfare  of  the  whole  by  the  commutation 
money  paid  for  the  vices  of  the  few;  a  University,  nobly  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  central  government,  was  founded  and  pro- 
tected by  wise  and  liberal  legislation;  departments  of  geology,  zool- 
ogy and  topography  were  maintained  by  the  public  purse,  and  the 
State  lent,  at  once,  the  sanction  of  her  name  and  the  protection  of 
her  laws  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge. 

Second.  Tour  committee  have  been  induced  to  report  adversely  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  from  the  further  consideration  that  it  is 
limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  county, 
and  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Out  of  a  population  of  5,011,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  found  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  rep- 
resentation in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  is  not  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  warrant  so  important  a  change  as  would  be  effected  by  con- 
ceding to  the  prayer. 

Third.  The  petitioners  have  furnished  no  facts,  statistics  or  asser^ 
tions  by  which  your  committee  can  guide  their  opinion  in  concluding 
on  so  momentous  a  change.  They  have  deigned  only  to  favor  us 
with  their  belief,  "  that  the  University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
State,  or  the  people  generally."  The  data  on  which  this  opinion  is 
based  is  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  petitioners. 

Much  therefore,  as  your  committee  desire  to  quadrate  their  faith 
by  any  article  which  the  citizens  of  Berrien  may  incorporate  in  their 
creed,  fchey  are  yet  unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  House  a  course 
so  precipitous  and  unadvised  as  that  embraced  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners. 

Fourth.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  have  no  power  to  grant  the 
petition  in  matter  or  in  form. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  State,  article  10,  section  5,  it  is  declared 
that  "  the  funds  accruing  for  the  rents  or  sale  of  lands  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  Uni- 
16 
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versity,  fthall  he  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  for  the  support  of  said 
University,  and  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant." 

The  Legislature  is  further  enjoined  *' to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
rersity."  ^ 

If,  therefore,  yoW  committee  were  disposed  to  concede  to  the  niod- 
est  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  they  would  hesitate  lest,  peradventure, 
some  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  authority  of  a  Legislature  to  dis- 
solve so  solemn  an  injunction,  or  to  violate  so  palpable  a  mandate  of 
the  constitution  they  are  sworn  to  support. 

Fifth.  If  the  proposition  of  the  petitioners  were  submitted,  by  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature,  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  or  by  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress  of  the  United  ."States,  there  is  no  authority  vested 
either  in  the  people  or  in  Congress  to  accede  to  its  terms.  By  the 
provisions  of  an  act  "  concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,"  approved  May  20,  1826,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve 
from  sale  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
for  live  use  and  support  of  a  University  loithin  the  territoi'y  aforesaid, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

By  a  further  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  l'?36,  "  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entitled  *  an  act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
fine  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  certain  conditions,' "  it  is  pro- 
vided in  section  second,  "that  the  seventy-two  (72)  sections  .of  land 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  are 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
and  sujyport  of  surk  University,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
may  prescribe." 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  donation,  under  the  restriction 
specified  in  the  grant,  was  submitted  propositionally  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  by  them  was  accepted;  thus,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  makin^r  it  "  obligatory  upon  the  United  States." 

Sixth.  The  mhabitants  of  Berrien  county  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State. 

From  the  *J  abstract  of  school  returns,"  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  appears  that  out  of 
1,'^78  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  1,167 
have  attended  school  four  months  on  au  average,  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  an^  inspectors  of  school 
districte  in  the  county,  is  $683  92;  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
forty-nine  cents  for  each  scholar,  for  the  attendance  on  school  one- 
third  of  the  year,  or  about  ttPehe  and  one  fourth  cents  per  month. 

To  estiraatiJ  the  cheapness  and  universality  of  the  educational  ad- 
Ytntages  enjoyed  by  this  county,  your  committee  would  institute  a 
oomparbon  between  it  and  the  county  least  favored  in  both  these  par- 
tieabrt,  to  wit:  the  county  of  Michilimackinac. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years,  in  this  county,  is  one  hundred  and  four,  (104)  as  stated  in* 
the  '•  abstract  of  school  returns,"  although  undoubtedly  under-estis- 
mated. 

Of  this  number  but  eighteen  have  attended  school,  and  that  too^ 
on  an  average  of  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspectors 
is  thirty-five  dollars  ($35)  as  stated  in  the  ''abstract,"  manifesting 
that  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  pays  an  average  of  two  dollars 
($2)  per  quarter  of  a  year  for  every  child  attending  .school,  or  about 
sixty-six  cents  per  month,  which  is  more  than  quintuple  the  price  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  for  the  same  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  last  mentioned  county,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  like  subjects  compared  with  the  total  number' of 
children  in  Michilimackinac  county,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  So 
that  the  educational  advantages  of  the  former,  compared  with  the 
like  advantages  of  the  latter,  are,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  instruc- 
tion, five-fold,  and  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  six-fold. 

Your  committee  have  set  forth  thus  at  large  the  reasons  of  their 
adverse  report,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  petitioners  as 
to  afford  the  House  an  opportunity,  by  endorsing  their  opinions,  of 
vindicating  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  keepings 
and  of  cherishing  the  high  purposes  for  which  that  trust  was  crea- 
ted. 

In  one  word,  your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  object  sought  by  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  unnecessary, 
unprecedented  and  unconstitutional;  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the 
change  desired,  and  no  power  in  the  Legislature  or  the  people  to- 
comply  with  their  wishes;  and  that,  under  this  state  of  facts,  no  leg- 
islative action  is  either  necessary  or  practicable. 

The  committee  on  education  also  reported,  that  the  school  law- 
was  still  liable  to  many  objections,  yet  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  preferable  to  submit  to  temporary  difficulties  rather  than  to  le- 
gislate anew  upon  a  subject  in  which  a  pemmnent  and  settled  policy  is 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  correctness  of  principle  and  propriety 
of  detail;  that  the  only  change  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  under 
this  view,  was  in  the  basis  of  classification  when  parity  of  age,  and  not 
advancement  in  knowledge,  had  been  unfortunately  adopted.  To* 
remedy  this  evil  a  bill  was  reported. 

On  the  12th  of  March  an  act  was  approved  providing  forthemoPis 
faithful  collection  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  constitution  to  the  township  libraries.  Grand  Rapids  academy 
was  incorporated.     An  act  was  approved  March  9th,  requiring  mo- 
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neys  paid  into  any  township,  village  or  city  treasury  under  the  pro- 
Tifiions  of  an  act  approved  Febuary  17,  1842,  where  there  was  no 
township,  city  or  village  poor  recognized,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  libraries.  By  an  act  approved  February  28,  the  Uni- 
rersity  fund  was  rielieved  from  the  payment  of  interest  on  an  amount 
of  bonds  loaned  from  the  State  by  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  receipt  of  obligations  of  the  State  in  payment  of  University  lands, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
this  institution,  providing  that  upon  the  Regents  conveying  to  the 
State  by  deed  their  interest  in  the  lot  of  ground  and  building  in  De- 
troit known  as  the  female  seminary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  should 
credit  the  Regents  with  $8,095,  as  so  much  money  paid  by  them  on 
the  principal  of  the  University  State  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of 
April  6,  1838.  The  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  unimproved  Uni- 
rersity  lands  was  fixed  at  $12  per  acre,  and  the  same  description  of 
school  lands  at  $5  per  acre.  The  Utica  female  seminary  was  incor- 
porated. During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  re" 
rision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  BARRY's  MESSAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  being  the  revenue 
of  the  common  school  fund  for  that  year,  was  $20,989  41  and  during 
the  same  period  $28,07G  06  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  for  support  of  schools. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  fund,  the  last  year,  was  $9,703  52. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  *  'an  act  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  obligations  of  tliis  State  in  payment  of  University  lands,"  approved 
February  28,  1844,  and  of  "an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,"  approved  March  11,  1844;  the  indebtedness  of  the  Uni- 
vorsity,  on  account  of  the  money  borrowed  for  its  use,  is  reduced  to 
160,787  52.  This  diminution  of  its  debt,  will  greatly  relieve  the 
institution  from  its  previous  embarrassments. 

I  ara  not  aware  that  any  legislative  action  is  expected  or  required 
at  the  jjresent  session,  essentially  altering  the  system  of  education, 
now  existing  in  the  State.  If  any  change  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
it  believed  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  management  of  the  funds 
deyoted  to  that  purpose.  The  strictest  accountability  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  in  any  way  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  school  and  Uni- 
Tersity  lands,  or  with  the  investment  of  their  proceeds.     Losses  in 
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some  instances  liavc  already  been  sustained,  and  the  utmost  cautioa 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  is  about  fifty;  and  the 
number  in  its  branches,  though  varying  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  reported  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  eighty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  and  the  number  taught  in  common  schools,  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  low  standard  of  the 
qualification  of  teachers  in  these  primary  institutions,  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
The  interest,  however,  that  seems  recently  awakened,  and  the  in- 
creased attention  that  is  every  where  paid  to  the  subject  will,  it  is 
believed,  correct  this  evil.  ^ 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.         i-^ 

Authority  of  law  will  be  required  to  empower  a  district  to  raise  by- 
taxation  upon  its  property,  an  amount  of  money  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  now  authorized  to  raise  upon  any  occasion. 

Further — No  authority  now  exists  to  enable  a  district  to  tax  itself 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money,  however  small,  to  pur- 
chase some  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning.  A  portion  of  the  tax-payers  in  some  districts 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  such  authority  might  be  granted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  general  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  popular  education  and  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  scholars,  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  will  be  seen 
by  adverting  to  the  statistics  of  the  past,  and  present  years,  that  there 
were  reported  last  year,  sixty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
scholars,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years:  and  that  there  were 
taught  of  these,  in  the  public  schools,  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  And  that,  in  the  present  year,  there  were  reported 
eighty  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years;  and  that  of  these,  seventy  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  have  been  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Besides,  there  has  been,  it  is  believed,  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  grades  of  private 
schools. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  to  report,  that  the  township  libraries 
are  generally  considered  eminently  important  and  useful.  They  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  The  selection  of  books  has  been  very  judicious. 
For  various  valuable  matter,  adapted  to  readers  of  all  ages,  they 
may  be  justly  esteemed  a  rich  treasure.  They  are  an  ample  source 
of  general  knowledge,  and  ol  rational  pleasure  and  amusement  A 
fondness  for  books  is  a  very  great  blessing.  One  who  enjoys  it  is 
rarely  inclined  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  the  haunts  of  idleness 
and  folly-— dissipation  and  gambling,  with  all  their  kindred  vices. 
Home,  retirement  and  study,  have  for  him  superior  interests  and  at- 
tractions. Reading  aflfords  him  topics  of  profitable  thought  and  con- 
versation.    It  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  his  taste,  moral  senti- 
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menls  and  manners.  It  enables  many  to  improve  the  arts — to  en- 
large the  circle  of  learning  and  science.  Such  are  happy  and  hon- 
ored while  they  live — and  after  they  have  gone  to  repose,  they  shall 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  tht>  benefactors  of  mankind, 
A  studious  disposition,  like  all  other  propensities,  is  strengthened  by 
indulgence.  A  capacity  for  lofty  achievement,  in  any  department  of 
valuable  science,  is  augmented  by  all  wisely  directed  efforts  of  the 
mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  and 
die  more  it  is  fed  upon,  the  more  its  abundance  and  delicacies  are 
seen  and  enjoyed. 

The  condition  of  the  University  is  sufficiently  communicated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  of  that  noble  institution.  The 
Faculty  continue,  of  course,  to  sustain  their  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, instruction  and  faithfulness. 

The  proficiency  of  the  students,  with  their  exemplary  deportment, 
command  esteem,  and  inspire  a  hope  of  their  future  usefulness  and 
honor. 

The  branches  exhibit  renewed  evidence  of  their  great  utility  and 
success.  Their  able  and  laborious  teachers,  have  a  strong  hold  on 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  patrons  and  of  society. 

Many  cogent  reasons  induce  the  hope  that  the  branches  of  the 
University,  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  may  be  multiplied  and 
fostered. 

REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

A  brighter  day  appeared  to  be  dawning  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  Regents  say: 

It  affords  the  Board  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  express  die  deep  and 
rrateful  sense  of  obligation  under  which  they  feel  themselves  placed 
by  the  very  efficient  and  opportune  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  last 
Legislature.  For  the  two  previous  years,  it  has  been  their  painful 
task  and  duty,  to  set  forth  the  embarrassments  already  experienced, 
and  yet  further  anticipated,  in  sustaining  the  University  and  its 
branches.  Happily,  all  ground  of  fear  and  cause  of  complaint  have 
been  removed  by  the  Legislative  enactments,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislaiurj,  which  have  enabled  the  Board  of  Regents  to  re- 
duce their  permanent  debt,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  their 
floating  incidental  debt  one-half  Nor,  is  it  the  least  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  arrangements,  by  which  this  has  been  effected, 
has  operated  as  propitiously  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Board,  by  putting  the  former  in  possession  of  a  valuable  lot  and  build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  railroad  depot— which,  while  it  furnishes  conven- 
ient offices  for  the  various  functionaries  of  the  government,  affords 
peculiar  advantages  from  iU  location,  to  citizenslfrom  the  interior  of 
the  State  who  have  business  to  tranact  with  them. 

The  fears  once  entertained  have  given  place  to  saTt/^tine  hope,  and 
•he  Board  take  special  satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  thus  given  by 
the  Legislature,  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  pros- 
ferity  of  the  University,  and  are  determined  to  render  it,  what  ite 
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ample  resources  arc  abundantly  capable  of  making  it,  an  ornament, 
a8  well  as  a  blessing,  to  the  State, 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  has  increased  during  the 
past  year,  so  much  as  to  bring  into  requisition  the  whole  of  the  dor- 
mitories in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  their  use, 
which  now,  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  An  exten- 
sion of  these  edifices  for  this  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  a  cheinical 
library,  will  very  shortly  become  necessary. 

The  entire  classes,  commonly  organized  in  collegiate  institutions, 
are  now  formed,  and  making  progress  in  their  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity. During  the  coming  year,  the  first  class  will  be  graduated, 
which  from  past  examinations,  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  will 
prove  the  first  fruits  and  pledge  of  yet  greater  numbers  of  the  youth 
of  our  State,  to  be  introduced  to  the  different  professions,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  University. 

The  services  of  a  gentleman  having  been  secured  for  a  season,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Board,  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  so  as  to 
meet  the  reasonable  expectations  and  demands  of  the  class  to  be 
graduated,  and  leave  the  professorship  open  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  professor  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  justify  it, 
and  the  number  of  the  students  render  it  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  with  its  appended  docu- 
ments, shows  the  amount  by  which  the  permanent  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  be  $'39,212  48.  The  disbursements  of  the  Board,  during 
the  past  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  documents  of  the  finance  committee 
hereto  appended,  to  have  been  less  than  the  receipts,  and  to  have  ex» 
tinguished  about  one-half  of  the  incidental  debtjof  last  year,  thus 
aflfordiug  hope,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  its  outstanding  liabilities,  after  paying  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  board,  gives  an  assurance  of 
^e  fidelity  of  the  professors  and  the  progress  of  the  students.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  had  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Ten  Brook.  The  preparatory  department  was  discontinued, 
and  a  tutor  of  languages  appointed.  Silas  H.  Douglass  was  also 
appointed  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  announced  the  aggregate  number  of 
students  to  be  fifty-two,  and  suggested  to  the  Regents  that  their  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  form  of  a  visiting  committee,  should  attend  at  all 
examinations. 

The  committee  reported  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
Ae  branches,  to  be  133.  The  Academy  at  Romeo  had  been 
made  a  branch,  and  the  branch  at  Monroe  had  been  revived  under 
&e  direction  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  but  without  the  aid  of  an  appropria- 
tion. 
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The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  gentlemen,  Rev.  Chauncey  W.  Fitch,  Rev.  An-  ^ 
drew  Ten  Brook,  C.  N.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Denton,  had  ^ 
attended  the  examinations  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults they  had  witnessed.  They  remark  that  the  State  has  reason  to 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  with  which  the  professors  had 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  own  appointments,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  University. 

The  public  buildings  were  found  in  excellent  order — especially 
that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  students.  The  library  was  well 
kept  and  in  good  preservation.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  was 
likewise  in  a  perfect  state.  The  public  grounds  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, preparatory  to  further  improvements.  There  was  a  deficiency 
in  philosophical  apparatus,  which  the  visitors  recommended  should  j 
be  supplied.  They  remark  further,  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  were  designed  to  benefit  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion; that  they  were  wisely  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  secured  the 
objects  to  the  full  extent  that  was  sought.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing, tbat  "greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Regents  and  the  joy  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  rising  generation,  the  legislation  of  the  last 
winter,  without  tai^ng  the  State,  saved  the  University  from  hein^ 
closed — enabled  it  to  go  on  with  fair  prospects  of  ultimate  succesaf, 
and  to  liquidate,  in  a  few  months,  $30,000  of  its  debt.  The  hop«r ' 
may  now  be  reasonably  indulged,  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
for  some  time  to  come  will  be  favorable,  and  that  a  few  more  yearite 
of  that  prudent  and  liberal  spirit,  which  devised  and  matured  the 
measures  of  lost  winter,  will  accomplish  most  of  those  objects  which 
the  founders  of  the  institution  contemplated,  the  best  interests  of  ed- 
vcation  demand,  and  the  Regents  have  been  laboring  to  effect'* 

LIBRARIES. 

The  committee  on  education,  through  Hon.  Andrew  Harvib,  their 
ebairman,  reported  that  they  had  had  under  consideration,  a  petition 
praying  an  alteration  of  tlie  primary  school  laws,  so  that  the  assess- 
ment, levy  and  collection  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
townnhip  libraries  might  be  optional  with  the  qualified  electors.  They 
M  not  think  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  be- 
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1.  The  school  law  of  1843,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
not  been  in  operation  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  test  its  merits,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  believed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  State. 

2.  While  the  township  libraries  are  intended  for  the  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
youth  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  qualified  electors,  would,  for 
the  most  part,  avail  themselves  of  and  derive  the  principal  benefit 
from  these  libraries,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants from  any  voice  in  the  establishment  of  these  libraries,  seemed 
unjust. 

3.  The  committee  were  aware  of  the  general  truth,  that  mental 
indolence,  and  a  reluctance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  in- 
herent vices  of  the  human  mind;  and  therefore  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  all  proper  means,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  be  devised  and  adopted,  to  stimulate  the  public  mind 
to  rational  exertion,  and  to  furnish  means  for  the  action  of  that  stim- 
ulated mental  exertion,  and  this  opinion  was  the  more  strengthened 
by  the  reflection  that  as  public  opinion  is  the  only  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment, in  proportion  as  public  opinion  was  informed  and  enlighten- 
ed, would  the  government  become  more  stable  and  respectable. 

4.  The  amount  required  for  the  libraries  was  utterly  insignificant, 
compared  with  the  vast  general  benefit  which  would  flow  from  their 
establishment. 

The  question  of  conferring  upon  incorporated  literary  institutions 
the  powers  of  conferring  degrees,  was  again  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Ihe  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Harvie  made  a  report  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  committee  on  education  have  had  under  consideration  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kalamazoo  Literary  Institute,  praying 
that  their  charter  may  be  so  amended  as  to  give  them  the  power  of 
conferring  the  honors  and  degrees,  usually  conferred  by  collegiate 
institutions,  on  such  students  as  may  have  completed  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies  in  that  institution,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  usefulness  and  reputation 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  depend  on  the  excellence  of  the  system 
of  instruction  adopted  and  pursued  therein,  and  not  on  any  power 
possessed  by  the  managers  thereof,  of  conferring  empty  degrees 
and  diplomas.  If  a  young  man  has  undergone  a  mental  discipline 
which  has  aroused  his  intellect,  fortified  his  virtue,  stored  his  mem- 
ory with  useful  knowledge,  and  induced  habits  of  application  and 
thought,  he  will  enter  the  world  with  a  certainty  of  attaining,  in  due 
time,  to  a  respectable  position  among  his  fellow  men,  and  this  without 
file  aid  of  a  parchment  certificate,  and  an  idle  "A.  B."  or  "A.  M." 
attached  to  his  name.  The  institution  where  such  a  discipline  pre- 
vails will  not  depend  for  patronage  and  success  on  its  power  of  con- 
ferring literary  degrees  and  honors,  but  on  the  recognized  excellence 
of  its  system.  When  the  tmstees  of  an  institution  of  learning  ask 
17 
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for,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  receiving,  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees, ♦'  to  enable  them  to  adapt  the  institution  to  the  present  time 
and  circumstances,  to  carry  out  its  original  design,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education  generally,"  a  suspicion  is  engendered  that  the 
trustees  are  laboring  under  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  true  ob- 
jects and  aims  of,  and  the  internal  economy  adapted  to,  such  an  in- 
stitution. Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  power  should  be 
exercised  by  those  institutions  alone,  which,  by  the  possession  and 
control  of  ample  means,  the  employment  of  distinguished  and  well 
known  professors,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  spread  and  deserved 
reputation,  will  afford  a  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  the  power. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  colleges  in  some  of  the  States  have  been 
so  reckless  and  indiscreet  in  conferring  honors  on  unworthy  subjects, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  incapable 
of  construing  and  translating  his  own  diploma.  Though  your  com- 
mittee apprehend  no  such  foolish  consequences  from  granting  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  yet,  they  think  that  great  caution  should  be 
used,  lest  the  standard  of  education  be  lowered.  Former  legisla- 
tures have  been  laudably  careful  in  bestowing  this  power  on  char- 
tered schools,  and  the  only  two  instances  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, are  so  guarded  and  restricted,  that  the  clause  is  little  better 
than  a  dead  letter  in  the  acts  of  incorporation.  But  your  committee 
doubt  the  pohcy  of  conferring  these  degrees  at  all.  They  are  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  a  vestige  of  the 
aristocratical  distinctions  of  monarchical  Europe.  The  hope  of  at- 
taining them  is  a  motive  addressed  not  to  the  reason  or  generous 
emulation  of  youth,  but  merely  to  their  vanity.  Intellect,  morality 
and  knowledge,  confer  a  patent  in  their  possessor  universally  recog- 
nized and  respected — a  patent  which  schools  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  ^  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  nation's  annals,  that 
while  a  majority  of  those  great  and  good  men,  whose  name's  are 
identified  with  the  national  glory,  were  ardent  and  untiring  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  knowledge,  still  they  never  attained  the  distinction 
of  an  academical  degree. 

Mr.  Cartjer,  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refer- 
red, reported  against  a  bill  to  incorporate  seminaries  of  learning,  on 
the  ground,  mainly,  that  all  general  incorporation  laws  were  unconsti- 
tutional. 

During  the  year,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Ann  Arbor  Fe- 
male Seminary;  the  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor;  the 
charter  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  amended,  and  the  Ypsilanti  Sem- 
inary incorporated;  a  further  act  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  Uni- 
versity and  school  lands.  Misses  Clarks'  school,  at  Ann  Arbor,  was 
incorporat4id. 

smAb  act  was  passed  relative  to  primary  schools,  providing  for  the  IH 
Oi|«J«ation  of  districts;  and  that  whenever  any  school  district  should 
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be  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  between 
four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  district  might  raise  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney from  the  taxable  property,  for  leasing  and  purchasing  a  site  and 
building  a  school  house,  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year,  four  dollars 
a  scholar.  It  enacted  thai  in  no  case  should  the  school  house  be  con- 
nected with  any  other  building;  and  further  provided  that  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting  at  a  school  distri':t  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  should  vote  for  such  tax.  It  gave  power  to 
the  inspectors,  annually  to  appoint  a  librarian;  and  took  the  charge 
of  the  library  from  the  township  clerk,  as  provided  by  a  prior  law. 

Ira  Mayhew,  of  Monroe,  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 


1846. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  FELCH's  FIRST  MESSAGE. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
l^ne  of  vital  interest  in  every  free  goverrlment.  The  liberal  reser- 
vation by  the  general  government  of  section  sixteen  in  each  of  the 
townships  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
fund  that  will  do  much  in  support  of  our  common  schools,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  youth  of  the  State.  The  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  give  the  ne- 
cessary information  on  the  important  subjects  coming  within  his 
supervision.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended  the 
common  schools  during  the  past  j^ear,  is  75,770.  Of  these,  69,253 
are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  2,289  under  four 
years,  and  4,228  over  eighteen  years.  There  are  also  in  the  State 
20,752  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who 
have  not  attended  the  common  schools;  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  four  an'd  eighteen,  being  90,006.  The  amount  of  school 
interest  money  distributed  in  the  last  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  was  822,113. 

A  provision  having  been  made  by  Congress,  May  20,  1826,  by 
which  the  State  was  authorized,  when  the  school  section  in  a  town- 
ship was  fractioual  merely,  or  entirely  wanting,  to  select  other  lands 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  State  geologist  was,  by  act  of  March  1, 
1845,  authorized  and  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  thus  defi- 
cient, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. This  duty  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Geologist,  and  the  result  will  be  reported  to  you  by  the  Topographer, 
to  whose  charge,  since  the  death  of  the  Geologist,  the  documents 
relating  to  the  same  were  committed.  These  returns  contain  maps, 
and  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  fractioRal  sections  of  common 
school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  and  of  lands  which  have  been 


located  lo  supply  such  duticiency.  The  quaniity  of  land  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled,  for  such  deficiency  in  the  lower  peninsula,  is 
20,729.G8  acres.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  of  entire  sections  in 
the  several  townships,  and  also  of  the  fra(;tional  sections,  gives  for 
the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  759,518.69 
acres.  The  quantity  of  school  lands  in  the  ipper  peninsula  is  esti- 
mated at  380,481.31  acres.  The  whole  number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  in  the  State,  is  1,140,000.  The  minimum  value  of  these  lands, 
as  fixed  by  Uw,  would  be  $5,700,000,  yielding  an  annual  interest, 
at  seven  per  cent.,  of  *399,000.  A  sale  of  all  these  lands,  at  the 
present  minimum  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  is  certainly  not  at 
present  anticipated,  and  may  not  take  place  for  many  years;  yet  the 
statement  exhibits  a  noble  fund,  from  which  the  amount  actually- 
realized  is  now  very  considerable,  and  must  continue  greatly  to  in- 
crease. ' 

A  wise  provision  of  the  school  law,  in  connection  with  a  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  designed  to  promote  the  same  object,  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  valuable  township  and  district  school  libraries, 
and  during  the  past  year  many  such  libraries  have  been  established. 
A  more  effectual  method  of  fostering  -a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  of  diffusing  intelligence  and  enlarged  views  of 
morals  and  patriotism,  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Their  influence 
is  at  the  fire-side,  and  in  silence,  yet  it  is  an  influence  that  will  do 
much  to  elevate  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Our  State  University,  although  it  has  been  in  actual  operation  less 
than  five  ycivrs,  has  already  given  promise  of  great  usefulness,  and 
assumed  a  rank  as  a  literary  institution,  of  which  Michigan  may  well 
be  proud.  There  are  now  connected  with  the  University,  seventy 
students.  The  ability  of  its  professors,  the  extensive  library  and 
cabinets,  and  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  are 
constantly  attracting  students  to  its  halls.  The  fact  that  no  tuition 
fee  is  charged  to  any  resident  of  the  State  opens  its  door  to  all,  and 
makes  knowledge  literally  free. 

The  University  fund,  at  an  early  day  of  its  existence,  became  in- 
debted to  the  State  for  loan  of  $100,000,  and  the  interest  of  this  debt 
has  been  liquidated  from  the  interest  received  annually  on  the  fund. 
The  acts  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  28,  1844,  and  March 
11,  1844,  authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  certain  property 
and  State  warrants  belonging  to  the  University  fund,  and  to  credit 
the  same  on  this  loan,  and  also  authorized  the  sale  of  University  lands 
for  internal  improvement  warrants,  which  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  credited  in  like  manner.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  have  been  materially  to  aid  in  relieving  the  fund  from  its 
embarrassments.  The  amount  received  by  the  State,  under  these 
provisions,  and  credited  to  the  University  fund,  is  $56,774  1 4,  leav- 
ing due  to  the  State  from  that  fund,  for  principle,  $43,225  86.  The 
imount  received  on  this  fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  for  interest 
on  account  of  lands  sold,  and  on  loans,  was  S9,724  74.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  the  interest  due  the  Sute  on  the  loan  before  men- 
tiooed,  above  the  intere»t  allowed  on  warrants  paid  in,  the  available 
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income  for  the  past  year  is  found  to  be  ^6,1^8  ;39,  while  in  1843,  it 
was  but  little  over  $1,100  The  embarrassment  of  the  fund  has 
occasioned  a  withdrawal  of  pecuniary  aid  from  most  of  the  branches 
of  the  University.  Six  of  these  branches  have  been  continued  in 
operation,  t'nree  of  which  are  supported  entirely  by  the  avails  of  pri- 
vate tuition;  to  each  of  the  others,  the  sum  of  ^200  has  been  allowed 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  students  in  these  branches,  and 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University,  is  396.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  returning  prosperity  may  again  enable  the  Regents  to 
afford  them  such  aid  as  necessity  and  good  policy  shall  demand. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Superintendent  embraces  in  his  report  the  following  subjects: 
the  duty  of  States  in  relation  to  education;  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  visitation  of  schools,  libraries,  school  houses,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  branches;  the  system  of  public  schools, 
proposed  modifications  of  the  school  law,  teachers'  associations,  fe- 
male influence,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and  practical  impor- 
tance. 

His  appreciation  of  the  important  duty  devolved  upon  the  State, 
in  the  work  of  education,  is  manifested  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  report: 

The  education  of  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  .station  and 
calling  is  generally  conceived  a  branch  of  parental  duty  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Education^  (as  here  used,) 
implies  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  yoxdh  for  after  life.  This 
parental  duty  is  strongly  and  persuasively  inculcated  by  writers  on  na- 
tional law.  Says  Kent,  "  a  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  in- 
jury to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  his  own  family,  for  he  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance."  Pa- 
ley  says,  "to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  a  public 
injury,  and  little  better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into 
the  streets."  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  obligation,  that  he  even  excused  the  children  of 
Athens  from  maintaining  their  parents  if  they  had  neglected  to  traia 
them  to  some  art  or  profession. 

Enlightened  and  liberal  minded  individuals  of  eve^^age  and  na- 
tion have  regarded  it  the  duty  of  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Distinguished  exertions  have  been  made 
in  several  parts  of  modern  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  elementary 
instruction  accessible  to  the  young  of  all  classes.  This  has  been  the 
ease  particularly  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  this  branch  of  political  economy,  Scotland 
attained  to  early  and  very  honorable  pre-eminence.  More  than  two 
centuries  ago,  the  Scottish  parliament  adopted  measures  for  settling 
and  supporting  a  common  school  in  each  parish  at  the  expense  of  the 
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landed  proprietors.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The  Scotch 
are,  as  a  nation,  better  instructed,  and  more  moral  and  religious  in 
their  habits,  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  ****** 
Great  pains  have  been  taken,  and  munificent  provision  has  been 
made,  in  this  country,  to  diffuse  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  ren- 
der  elementary  instruction  accessible  to  all.  The  first  legal  provis- 
ion for  sustaininfj  free  public  schools  was  in  1647,  and  Massachusetts 
has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  country,  in  this  great  and  wise 
policy.  In  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  early  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintainance  of  common 
schools,  which  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  a  century 
before  the  Revolution.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has,  by  its  consti- 
tution, declared  the  school  fund  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolate.  Or- 
dinary education  is  so  far  enforced,  (and  indeed  was  long  prior  to  the 
Revolution,)  that  if  parents  will  not  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  by  causing  them  to  read  the  English  tongue  well,  and 
to  know  the  laws  against  capital  offences,  the  select  men  of  the  town 
are  enjoined  to  take  their  children  from  such  parents,  and  bind  them 
out  to  proper  masters,  where  they  will  be  educated  to  some  useful 
employment,  and  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic necessary  to  transact  ordinary  business.  This  regulation,  said 
the  late  chief  justice  Reeve,  has  produced  very  astonishing  effects, 
and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  knowledge  ©f  reading  and  writing  so 
universal  among  the  people  of  that  State.  During  the  twenty -seven 
years  in  which  that  distinguished  lawyer  was  in  extensive  practice, 
he  informs  us  he  never  found  but  one  person  in  Connecticut  who  could 
not  read  and  write. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  that  had  attended  common  schools 

during  the  year  was  75,770.     The  number  that  had  not  attended 

school,  20,753.     The  Superintendent  says: 

There  is  one  entire  county  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re- 
cdved.  There  are,  also,  in  the  twenty-nine  counties  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received,  eighteen  entire  towns  that  have  made  no 
report.  ^  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  .nine  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  588  dis- 
tricts from  which  reports  have  not  been  received.  This  is,  indeed, 
alarming.  But  what  adds  to  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  there  are 
in  the  2,095  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  4,67S 
children  bet\*m  the  a^es  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who  have  not 
attended  anyychod  durmg  the  year,  and  who  cannot  read,  write  and 
cipher.  This  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  omen:  But  are  there  no 
scnools  in  those  townships  and  districts  from  which  no  reports  have 
been  received?  In  many  cases  there  are.  They  are  not,  however, 
common  tchools.  They  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  avails  of 
the  school  fund.  They  are  private  schools,  or  what  are  ordinarily 
denominated  select  schools. 

The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

eighteen  years  have  attended  school,  was  a  fraction  less  than  four 
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months.  The  average  wages  per  month  paid  male  teachers  in  the 
State,  $'11  98.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers, 
exclusive  of  board,  85  24.     The  Superintendent  remarks: 

For  such  compensation  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  high 
degree  of  literary  attainment,  coupled  with  professional  skill,  would 
be  called  into  service.  The  wages  and  qualifications  of  teachers 
must  be  proportional.  The  payment  of  high  salaries  to  inferior 
teachers  will  not  insure  good  schools.  The  tendency,  however,  of 
paying  higher  wages  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  competition  will 
thus  be  created,  and  soon  higher  literary  attainments  and  greater 
professional  skill  will  be  brought  into  the  service. 

Neither  will  the  payment  of  moderate  or  low  salaries  to  good 
teachers  necessarily  produce  poor  schools.  It  will  not,  however, 
long  secure  the  services  of  good  teachers.  As  is  the  demand,  so 
will  be  the  supply.  If  a  reasonable  compensation  is  offered  for  the 
services  of  good  teachers,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
order  of  talent  will  attain  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  cheerfully 
tax  their  best  capabilities  in  the  interesting  though  arduous  duties  of 
this  profession.  He  who  can  teach  a  good  school  can  engage  with 
proportionate  success  in  other  pursuits.  If  he  is  not  reasonably 
compensated  for  teaching,  he  will  seek  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  second  or  third  order  of  in- 
tellect is  all  that  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  successful  common  school 
teacher.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  It  may  be  all  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  will  long  retain  in  the  service.  But  it  is  not  all 
that  its  importance  claims.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school. 
And  as  are  our  common  schools,  so  will  be  our  future  legislators  and 
statesmen. 

The  total  amount  of  school  money  received  in  the  se^^eral  districts, 
as  reported,  was $23,293  33 

Amount  raised  by  tax, 59,931  62 

"         received  from  local  funds, 1,649  58 

"         paid  unqualified  teachers, 5,880  75 

Total, -$90,775  28 

The  total  amount  for  building  and  repairing  schoifl  houses,  and 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  qualified  and  unqualified,  embracing 
the  public  money,  was  only  one  dollar  a  scholar  for  each  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  Four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  children  had  been  taught  in  select  schools, 
at  an  average  of  $2  64  per  quarter,  and  3,013  of  these  were  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen.     The  Superintendent  says: 
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A  aimpic  arilhinctical  calculation,  bahcd  upon  the»c  data,  shows 
Ihat  the  expense  of  teaching  a  given  number  of  scholars  in  select 
schools,  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  common  schools,  em- 
bracing the  amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing  school  houses. 

lo  relation  to  visitation,  the  report  shows  that  the  inspectors  had 
paid  1,966  visits  to  the  schools,  deducting  274  for  the  city  of  De- 
troit    On  this  subject  the  Superintendent  says: 

The. several  district  boards  have  visited  their  schools  a  less  number 
of  times  than  the  inspectors;  the  entire  number  of  visits  being  less 
than  half  the  number  of  schools.  Parents  are  the  natural  guardians 
and  teachers  of  their  children.  The  work  of  education  cannot  safely 
be  conducted  exclusively  by  delegation.  Indeed,  were  it  safe,  it 
would  seem  as  though  parents  who  are  properly  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  offspring  would  esteem  it  2k  privilege  to  visit  their 
schools  at  least  once  a  month.  But  the  district  officers  have  not,  on 
an  average,  visited  them  once  in  eighteen  months!  Frequent  visits 
to  the  school  by  inspectors  and  parents,  encourage  both  teacher  and 
scholars.  The  teacher  will  pursue  his  labor  of  love  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  with  increased  devotion,  feeling  that  he  has  the  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  his  charge.  Children,  too, 
will  be  inspired  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  climbing  the  rugged 
hill  of  science. 

A  useful  purpose  was  accomplished  by  the  Superintendent,  in  di- 
recting his  efforts  to  apply  to  tilie  purposes  to  which  they  had 
been  devoted  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  moneys  arising  from 
Jmet,  penaltiei>  and  forfeitures. 

He  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Attorney  Gcneial,  who  re- 
plied that  the  board  ot  supervisors  had  no  power  to  remit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  that  all  money  collected  or  received  by 
the  county  treasurers,  on  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiture  of  recogni- 
\,  must  be  paid  to  the  school  inspectors,  and  by  them  invested 

a  township  library,  and  also  that  a  neglect  of  the  supervisor  to 
tlie  half  mill  lax,  rendered  him  liable  for  neglect  of  official 
duty. 
*  The  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  this  year,  was  %\L2,\V'i  00. 

Under  the  lead  of  'Examination  of  our  system  of  public  schools," 
IIm  Superintend* 

Our  system  of  educaliuu  pusscsr^cs  man}-  admirable  features.  Any 
child  residing   within  an  organized  district  is  entitled  to  attend  the 


MOUBOO  school,  whether  his  parents  are  able  to  pay  his  tuition  or 
5^^|^j»'' *[»o^  Provides  for  supplying  the  children  of  indigent 


with  such  books  as  they  may  need. 
Ow  lyrtem  of  township  libraries  is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  par- 
iMiariy  adapted  to  the  wanU  of  townships  with  a  sparse  population. 
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It  ib  superior  to  the  district  system,  inacmuch  a>  it  enabie^^  the 
township  to  purchase  a  greater  number  of  more  valuable  book.s,  to 
which,  also,  each  individual  of  the  township  is  enabled  in  due  time 
to  have  access.  The  principal  impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
Libraries  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  directors  are  trequently  remiss 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  For  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
chought  this  impediment  may  be  removed,  see  the  sequel  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  of  the  township  and  school 
district  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  yet  equal  one-third  of  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years. 

Statutory  provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  union 
schools  in  cities,  villages  and  densely  settled  townships.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advantages  of  the  common  school,  and  the  highest  order  of 
select  schools  may  be  happily  combined,  without  any  of  the  mischie- 
vous consequences  resulting  from  an  inviduous  distinction.  It  is 
hoped  that  villages  generally  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts, will  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  37th  section  of  the 
school  law. 

Our  University  system,  with  branches  in  dilierent  parts  of  the  State, 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  it  has  so  generally  re- 
ceived wherever  it  is  known. 

Our  common  schools,  the  branches  of  the  University,  and  the  pa- 
rent institution,  are  intimately  connected.  If  properly  conducted, 
the  success  of  each  will  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  both  of  the 
others.  Each  should  hold  its  own  appropriate  place  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  and  neither  should  attempt  to  do  the  legitimate 
work  of  another.  Our  system  will  thus  be  prosperous  and  efficient. 
Otherwise,  it  will  suffer  in  all  its  departments.  For  example,  if  a 
branch  attempts  to  do  the  appropriate  work  of  the  common  school, 
and  opens  wide  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  scholars  in  the  common 
English  branches,  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  will  manifestly 
be  weakened,  and  sustain  sensible  loss..  The  branch  itself  will  be  in- 
jured as  such,  and  become  a  semi-common  school.  It  will  hence 
prepare  a  less  number  of  students  for  the  University  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  su- 
pervision exercised  over  our  schools — particularly  our  common 
schools.  Our  district  ofiicers  have  each  their  particular  work  assign- 
ed them.  The  duties  of  the  moderator  are  not  arduous.  His  office 
is  rather  an  honorary  one  than  otherwise.  The  assessor  is  required 
to  collect  rate-bills  for  teachers'  wages,  for  which  he  is  allowed  his 
regular  per  centage.  The  director  is  charged  with  more  important 
and  responsible  duties  than  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  district 
board.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor  to  employ  a  teach- 
er, to  call  district  meetings  under  certain  circumstances,  to  take  the 
census,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  out 
a  rate  bill,  and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  its  collection,  to  provide 
the  necessary  appendages  for  the  school  house,  to  give  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  to  draw  books  from  the  township  library,  and  act  as 
18 


district  librarian,  to  make  an  annual  report,  (fee,  for  all  of  which  he 
is  allowed  nothing.  This  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  operate  inju- 
riously upon  the  schools,  particularly  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fkct  that  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to. officiate  as  director,  has  fre- 
quently no  personal  interest  in  the  school.  This  service  is  too  ardu- 
ous to  be  well  performed  gratuitously.  There  are  other  duties  also, 
that  the  director  should  perform,  which  will  be  considered  in  part  four 
of  this  report. 

It  is  believed  our  system  of  school  inspectors  might  be  rendered 
more  eflScient,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive.  At  present,  a 
meeting  of  the  board  is  necessary  to  examine  teachers,  and  indeed, 
to  transact  any  business.  It  takes  time  to  assemble  the  board,  and 
is  also  attended  with  expense.  When  met  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  generally  the  person  who  is  regarded  as  the  literary  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  conducts  the  examination  chiefly.  The  certificate 
is  made  out  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board.  If  their 
action  proves  to  be  unwise,  each  member  being  a  minority,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  other  two.  Thus,  one  man  labors, 
three  men  are  paid  for  it,  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  what  they 
do. 

It  is  respectfully  sugsfested  that  it  would  be  better  to  elect  one  in- 
spector in  each  town,  pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  it.  As  the  board  is  now  constituted,  the  Legislature 
have  regarded  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  meetings  in  a  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  township.  This  limitation  is  thought  by  many 
to  operate  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  schools. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  reports  of 
the  county  clerks.  Less  time  also  remained  in  which  to  make  out  the 
i^nual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  than  the  law  allowed  for  coun- 
ty clerks  to  make  out  their  reports,  while  the  labor  of  making  it,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  not  less  than  thirty  times  as  much  as 
tliat  of  the  clerks. 

The  Superintendent  proposed  various  modifications  of  the  school 
law;  the  two  leading  features  of  which  were  to  incorporate  into  the 
law  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  which  every  child  of  the 
Stale  HhoM  have  access— and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  supervision 
of  the  schools.  He  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  State,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  16.000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
dghteen  years,  whose  parents  did  not  reside  in  any  organized  dis- 
tiieli,  and  who  were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  primary  schools,  and 
Mggeeted,  among  others,  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

In  MM  any  district  neglecte  to  organize,  or  if  organized,  neglects 
7  ^^j,^  ^^,^  ®^^°^^'  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  until 
the  10th  day  of  May,  m  any  school  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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inspector  to  open  a  school  in  said  district,  for  three  months  at  least, 
and  longer  at  his  discretion;  to  rent  or  provide  a  room,  in  case  the 
district  has  not  a  school  house;  to  take  the  census,  and  discharge  all 
the  duties  required  by  law  of  the  district  board,  and  apply  the  public 
money  to  which  the  district  is  entitled,  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  school.  The  residue  of  the  expense,  which  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  dollars,  any  one  year,  together  with  the  salary  of  the  inspector, 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  tho  legitimate  duties  of  the  district 
board,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  supervisor  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
compensation  as  other  taxes,  and  to  be  drawn  on  the  order  of  the 
instructor;  Provided,  That  no  school  district  shall  contain  less  than 
fifteen  children  within  the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  embrace  nine  sections,  or  its  equivalent;  And  provided  also, 
That  no  district  shall  contain  less  than  twenty-five  children  within 
the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  district  shall  embrace  four 
sections,  or  its  equivalent. 

At  the  next  annual  township  meeting,  and  annually  thereafter,  one 
school  inspector  shall  be  elected  in  each  township  of  the  Stale,  who 
shall  discharge  all  the  duties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  board  of 
school  inspectors. 

The  school  inspectors  of  every  county  shall  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  the  third  Monday  in  April,  and  elect,  by  ballot,  one 
of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board.  They  shall  also  elect  a 
vice  president  and  corresponding  secretary.  The  county  clerk  shall 
be  cx-officio  recording  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  school  in- 
spectors. *  *  *  *  * 

Directors  shall  be  allowed  a  day  for  their  services.  Their  ac» 
count  shall  be  audited  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  school  inspector  signifying  that 
they  have  discharged  their  duty  and  made  their  report  according  to 
law. 

Inspectors  shall  be  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  a  day,  for 
their  services.  Their  account  shall  be  audited  by  the  township 
board,  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  signifying  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duty,  and  made  their  report  according  to  law.     •       *       *      * 

The  provision  of  the  78th  section  of  the  school  law  operates  inju- 
riously upon  the  interests  of  weak  districts  in  many  instances;  and 
the  propriety  of  its  repeal  is  respectfully  suggested.  The  statutes 
define  the  word  "month"  to  mean  a  calendar  month,  which,  exclu- 
sive of  Sundays,  is  twenty- six  days,  or  four  and  one-third  weeks.  Iq 
many  parts  of  the  State,  four  weeks  are,  by  common  consent,  con- 
sidered a  school  month.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  defining 
a  school  month  to  signify  four  weeks,  and  allow  the  teacher  to  dismiss 
school  Saturday  afternoon,  without  losing  time.  This  would  be 
merely  lending  the  sanctions  of  law  to  a  time  honored  usage.  A 
quarter,  or  three  months,  in  a  common  school,  would  still  be  one 
week  more  than  according  to  common  usage  it  now  is  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 


The  followiug  iugge-jlion  whs  made  to  ihc  Superintendent  by  a 
board  of  school  inspectors,  relating  to  Libraries  in  fractional  dis- 
dtstricls: 

"The  kw  appears  to  bit  deticient  in  regard  to  fractional  districts, 
there  being  no  way  for  such  districts  to  obtain  their  books.  Ir  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  attach  fractioBal  districts  to  whole 
dillhctb.  when  necessary,  for  library  purposes."  I  think  the  change 
■Oggettted  would  render  the  3 1st  section  of  the  school  law  more  sim- 
ple and  equitable.  One  part  of  a  fractional  district  is  frequently  sit- 
uated in  a  township  possessing  a  library,  while  the  other  part  is  in  a 
lownship  possessing  no  library.  Each  part  of  fractional  districts 
might  be  attached  to  an  adjacent  whole  district,  in  the  same  town, 
for  library  purposes;  and  the  director  of  the  whole  district  might  be 
authorised  to  draw  from  the  township  library  the  equitable  proportion 
of  books  for  his  own  district,  and  the  fraction  attached  thereto.  In 
case  of  joint  districts,  teachers  are  sometimes  rejected  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  one  town  in  which  a  district  is  in  part  situated,  and  subse- 
quently certified  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town  in  which  the  other 
part  of  the  district  lies.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  teacher  should 
receive  his  cerliBcate  from  the  inspectors  of  the  township  to  which 
the  director  is  required  by  law  to  make  his  annual  report. 

The  following  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  public 
aehooU  were  suggested  as  among  the  most  important,  viz:  Teachers' 
As«oci.\TioN8— Tkaciiers'  Institutes — an  educational  journal,  and 
female  influence — and  the  organization  of  a  college  of  teachers.  Nor- 
mal schools  w.Tf  considered  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 
tfttem. 

"TzACHEKs*  Institutes."  says  Mr.  Mayueav,  "are  teachers' 
asfiOCiHtions  with  nrotracted  sessions.  Where  teachers'  institutes 
haTC  been  established,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost 
two  weeks  in  session,  fall  and  spring,  with  a  competent  principal  and 
experienced  board  of  instruction,  employed  by  a  committee  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued 
m  our  common  schools  are  reviewed;  the  dififerent  methods  of  in- 
struction ard  modes  of  government  are  discussed,  and  plans  are  laid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  delivered  before  these 
insUtules  by  professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  from  their  de- 
ToUon  to  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  might  appropriately 
be  denominated  common  school  missionaries! 

Teachers'  institutes  arc  of  recent  origin.  *  They  were  first  estab- 
UAed  m^ow^ork,  m  1843.  •  •  *  ♦  *  Would  it  not  be 
y}^,^  encourage  their  cstabhthment  by  legislation?  1  entertain  the 
MriOD.  that  if  the  State  haa  826,000  to  appropriate  annually 
to  tfce  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  produc- 

5!!  JSLlJ^^^'iP^   ^  'PP^^  *^"®  °^  '^^  thousand  dollars,  or  even 
f  ?•  tiMMUaiid  doUart.  to  assist  in  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
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mainiaining  wacJiiers'  institutes  in  the  diflerent  counties,  and  the  res- 
idue to  the  support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  payment 
of  unqualified  teachers,  or  even  to  those  of  ordinary  attainments." 

From  the  suggestions  made  by  school  inspectors,  the  propriety  of 

placing  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  the   Superintendent  into  tlie 

hands  of  school  inspectors  and  school  directors,  was  submitted. 

KEPORT  OF  T}{K  REGENTS. 

Tho  JBoard  congratulated  themselves  and  the  friends  of  literature 
and  science  in  our  State,  in  view  of  the  continued  and  increased 
prosperity  of  the  University,  whose  interests  have  been  by  law  con- 
fided to  their  management.  They  pay  the  following  marked  but 
merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Whiting,  whose  death  had 
but  recently  occurred: 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Whiting,  the  University  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss.  He  had  been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history,  cares,  interests  and  condition 
of  the  University;  participated  with  earnest  and  zealous  eflfort  in  the 
Board's  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution;  and  was 
particularly  (qualified  for  his  station,  not  only  by  his  classical  attain- 
ments and  aptness  to  teach,  but  by  his  urbanity  and  •  entleness  of 
manners,  by  his  knowledge  of  character  and  other  properties  which 
especially  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  governor  and  counsellor  of 
youth. 

A  fourth  professor  had  been  appointed,  viz:  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
who  had  accepted  the  appointment,  and  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  Regents  was  fixed  in  August:  and  the  report 
of  this  year  was  brought  down  only  to  that  period,  instead  of  De- 
cember. The  amount  of  warrants  drawn  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
ported at  $10,162  33,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  over 
.11,000. 

The  board  of  visitors  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  via: 
Henry  Smith,  Andrew  Harvie,  John  R.  Finley,  George  W.  Wisner, 
and  F.  J.  Littlejohn.     They  say: 

In  general  the  aflfairs  of  the  institution  appear  to  be  well  managed, 
and  their  immediate  guidance  in  competent,  safe  and  skillful  hands. 
So  far  as  could  be  judged,  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  is 
thorough  and  efficient  The  board  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
portion  of  the  examinations  witnessed,  and  consider  them  very  credi- 
table to  the  students  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  instructors.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  especially,  the  plan  of 
instruction  and  examination  to  a  considerabl©  extent  by  means  «.f 
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lys  written  by  members  of  the  class,  has  been  very  successfully 
adopted,  and  is  worthy  of  strong  comraendation. 

Il  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  generally  and  manifestly  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  num- 
ber of  students  annually  increasing,  and  every  department  bearing 
eridence  of  competency,  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  its  management; 
yet,  the  board  of  visitors  cannot  close  their  report  without  once  more 
calling  the  attention  of  'he  proper  authorities  to  a  portion  of  the  very 
able  report  of  the  visitors  in  the  year  1842,  as  contained  in  the  "joint 
documents"  of  the  legislature  for  1843,  page  377,  and  following.  The 
want  of  additional  buildings  for  the  University  is  much  more  strongly 
felt  at  this  time  than  in  1842.  It  is  only  by  great  exertion,  and  by 
crowding  the  rooms  to  excess,  that  the  faculty  have  been  able  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  present  number  of  students  (about  seventy)  during  the 
bsi  term,  and  in  the  very  probable,  nay  almost  certain  event  of  the 
increase  of  this  number,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refuse  admittance  (at  least  as  residents  of  the  college 
buildings)  to  new  comers,  an  event  greatly  to  be  deprecated  by  all 
well-wishers  to  the  institution. 

Another  very  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper  edi- 
fice is  the  great  danger  of  loss  or  irremediable  injury  to  the  very  valu- 
able specimens  of  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  collected  and 
prepared  at  very  great  expense  to  the  State,  by  the  late  and  lamented 
State  Geologist,  Dr.  Houghton.  There  being  no  room  in  which  to 
place  these  valuable  preparations  in  natural  history,  they  remain  in  a 
state  liable  to  destruction  by  vermin,  and  in  which,  even  natural  de- 
cay can  hardly  be  averted.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  4,000  zo- 
ological specimens,  and  many  thousand  specimens  of  plants  remain 
in  this  condition,  the  value  of  which  may  very  fairly  be  set  down  as 
greater  than  the  probable  cost  of  a  chapel,  which  should  not  only 
conUiin  the  rooms  requisite  for  the  reception,  safe  keeping  and  exhi- 
bition of  this  collection,  and  the  library  and  cabinets  belonging  to  the 
inatilution,  but  also  contain  the  necessary  recitation  and  lecture  rooms 
for  the  University,  thus  restoring  nearly  one-half  of  the  present 
Imilding  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  dormitories; 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  double  the  pres- 
ent number  of  students.  A  chemical  laboratory  building,  detached 
from  any  other,  should  also  be  erected;  its  cost  would  be  very  small. 
The  soundest  economy  would  be  consulted  in  the  immediate  erection 
of  those  buildings. 

An  mcrease  to  a  moderate  extent,  of  the  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical appRrntus  is  greatly  required;  of  the  latter,  particularly, 
""  hiserve  the  name. 

'    .  .      ■.  .  ''^gt.'8  recently  appointed,  had  not  arrived, 

*iul  hu  duliett  were  oi  necessity  discharged,  and  his  place,  so  far  as 
possible,  supplied  by  the  other  professors,  whose  duties,  from  the 
imaJlness  of  the  number  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  were  al- 
rjwl?  onerouH  and  severe.  If  the  resources  of  the  University  will 
JMttty  an  midiiion  to  the  number  of  professorships,  such  increase  is 
Wip^etfully  suggested— particularly  m  reference  to  greater  attention 
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to  KiiETORic  and  okatory,  to  modern  languages,  and  to  belles 
LETTRES — branches  of  education  more  necessary,  perhaps,  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  system  established  in  almost  every  collegiate  institution  in  the 
United  States,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  the  senior  class,  and  award- 
ing collegiate  honors  at  commencement,  seems  to  have  been 
abolished  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  board  of  visitors  can- 
not close  this  report,  without  respectfully  suggesting  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  good  results  from  abandoning  the  well  tried  and  time  honored 
mode  of  exciting  emulation  amongst  the  students  in  an  institution 
like  ours.  Perhaps  the  present  system  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  but 
one  class  having  as  yet  taken  their  diplomas,  without  a  special  grad- 
uation; yet  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  wise  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things  in  this  respect. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  reference  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enquire 
into  the  location  of  the  school  sections  and  the  subject  generally,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  joint  documents  for  this  year  (1846)  a  re- 
port will  be  found  which  comprises  the  following  statements: 

The  registers  of  all  school  lands  in  Michigan. 

The  maps  of  fractional  sections. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  townships,  with  reference  to  section  six- 
teen. 

A  tabular  statement  of  all  the  available  school  lands  of  the  lower 
peninsula. 

A  condensed  and  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  the 
State  is  entitled  to,  in  lieu  of  fractional  section  sixteen,  and  for  town- 
ships deficient. 

A.  statement  of  the  same  in  detail,  and  also  letters  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  <fec.,  (fee. 

From  this  document  the  following  is  extracted  as  containing  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  the  State  Geologist  and  his  corps,  and  their 
general  conclusions: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  of  the  low^er 
peninsula,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ihoiisand  five  hundred  and 
eigUeen  acres,  and  69-100^/^5,  and  when  those  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
which  are  estimated  at  fully  one  half  as  much,  or  about  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  acres,  aml^l- 
lOOths,  are  added,  we  have  for  the  total  school  lands  of  the  State, 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres,  (1,140,000,)  which, 
at  the  minimum  price,  as  fixed  by  law,  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  would 
produce  the  sum  of  five  millions  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  again  at  the  legal  interest  of  seven  i^er  cent,  would  yield  an 
annual  income  of  th  ee  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ihmsand  dollars .     Al- 
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though  th«*sie  lands  may  not  all  bring  the  fixed  price  of  five  doliare 
per  acre,  yet  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  first  quality  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  or  valuable  for  their  timber  or  mineral  resources, 
their  product  may  be  anticipated  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
tun  named,  and  it  must  afford  high  satisfaction  to  the  hardy  pio- 
neers who  first  reared  their  cabins  amidst  the  uncultivated  wilds  of 
die  ''beautiful  Peninsula,"  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tidw  mcident  to  new  sr.ttlements,  to  see  their  children  thus  amply 
provided  for  in  that  great  essential  under  a  free  government — edacor 
turn;  and  the  enterprising  emigrant  from  the  eastern  States,  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  advantages  of  school  house  and  academy  as 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  disadvantages  of  a  stubborn  soil 
and  rigorous  climate,  may  turn  with  confidence  to  Michigan,  satis- 
fied that  from  her  prolific  and  easily  tilled  soil,  he  will  receive  an 
abundant  return  for  his  labor — that  in  her  richly  endowed  schools 
and  University,  means  of  education  are  provided  for  all. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  passed  relative  to  the  geological, 
mineralogical,  zoological  and  botanical  department  of  the  University, 
in  reply  to  which,  Major  Kearsley  reported  that  the  Regents  had  not 
had  in  their  charge  and  custody,  any  of  the  specimens  collected  for 
the  State,  except  one  full  suit  in  geology  and  mineralogy — that  the 
mass  of  these  collections  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  Ge- 
ologiitt; — that  in  the  department  of  geology  every  specimen  had  been 
enclosed  in  paper,  and  labelled,  and  the  hope  was  expressed,  that 
the  representatives  of  a  people  determined  to  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  enlightened  freedom,  would  not  suffer  these  depositories  of  knowl- 
edge, valuable  in  every  pursuit  and  condition  of  life,  to  be  lost 
through  the  ravage  of  time,  or  their  developments  postponed  until 
too  lat«  for  the  instruction  and  self-interest  of  those  who  must  soon 
take  their  places  upon  the  theatre  of  self-government. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  same  gentleman,  in  be- 
half of  the  RegenU,  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the 
riews  of  the  Regents,  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  University- 
would  be  promoted  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  lands: 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  transmitted,  as 
dbairman  of  the  execudve  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  har- 
Bg  ooosulted  with  two  others,  members  of  that  committee,  who 
•loiie  reside  at  Detroit,  and  whose  views  he  could  at  this  time  obtain, 
■ttbmitii  the  following  facts  and  results,  from  the  past  history  relative 

iw?  ^^*^<>"  "POO  ^e  subject  of  University  lands: 

The  tot  of  congress,  approved  May  20th,  1826,  provides  that  the 
•^fitary  of  the  treasury  be  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve  from 
•M0  aquanuty  of  knd  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships,  (46,080 
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acres)  for  the  use  and  support  of  an  University  within  the  then  tenrv> 
tory  of  Michigan,  atid  for  no  other  me  or  purpose  lohatever.  This 
may  be  termed  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  the  present  Univer- 
sity is  based. 

In  pursuance  to  this  act  of  Congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Cass,  then  Governor  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  requesting  him  to  designate  the  selections.  Governor 
Cass  convened  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  then  existing  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  submitting  to  them  the  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary, requested  that  said  trustees  would  adopt  measures  for  making 
said  selections.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  to  whom 
this  matter  was  confided.  That  committee  employed  a  suitable  per- 
son, who  selected  and  reported  a  large  portion  of  said  two  townships. 
This  committee  subsequently  transmitted  to  Governor  Cass,  then  tem- 
porarily at  Washington,  a  list  of  these  selections,  which  it  is  believed 
were  confirmed  by  the  secretary. 

Congress  so  far  recognized  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  for- 
mer University  of  Michigan  over  part  of  these  lands  as  to  pass  an 
act,  approved  March  3,  1835,  authorizing  a  committee  of  that  board 
to  offer  at  public  auction,  and  to  sell  certain  selections  previously 
made.  The  trustees  declining  to  sell  or  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  congress,  through  the  importunity  of  a  certain  Ohio  land 
company,  who  held  lands  in  the  vicinity,  was  induced  to  repeal  this 
act,  to  give  authority,  or  rather  require  said  trustees  to  sell  these 
same  lands  to  William  Oliver,  agent  of  said  Ohio  company,  under 
the  allegation  that  the  trustees  had  made  contract  with  said  Oliver 
for  such  sale;  this  act  was  approved  March  22,  1886.  A  convey- 
ance was  executed  in  compliance  with  this  act,  and  thus  the  Univer- 
sity fund  was  divested  of  that  portion  of  land  selected,  embracing 
the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  upon,  which  Toledo,  now  in  Ohio,  is  built, 
and  where,  it  is  understood,  the  canal  terminates.  For  this  land  the 
trustees  received  about  a  section  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  $5,000 
in  cash.  These  lands  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  trustees  and 
formed  part  of  the  fund  of  the  present  University,  and  the  $5,000, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  were  transferred  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 
The  next  legislation,  it  is  believed,  was  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  23,  1836,  being  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  admission  of 
Michigan,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  second  proposition  whereof  is 
as  follows:  That  the  seventy- two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  re- 
served for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  <fec.,  are  hereby 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the 
use  and  support  of  such  University  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  effect  in  any  way  the 
rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said  seventy-two 
sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  University.  It 
m^y  here  be  proper  to  rem^irk,  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  had  been  previously  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  action, 
(see  article  X,  section  6.)  This  act  provides — the  Legislature  shall 
19 
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res  for  the  protection,  improvement,   or  other  disposition 
of  iuch  Iftnds  ;i  •  im,  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted 

by  the  United  -  this  State,  for  the  support  of  a  University; 

and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from 
•ay  other  source  for  ihe  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said  University,  with  such  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion 
of  h'terature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
M  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement 
and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  University.  How  far 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  relative  to  branches  conflict  with  the  pro- 
▼isbns  of  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  limiting  the  grant  * 'solely 
to  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,"  is  left  for  others  to  discuss, 
deliberate  and  determine.  *  *  * 

By  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  embracing  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  him, 
much  important  information  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  admonition 
gleaned  from  past  legislation. 

The  Superintendent,  under  date  of  Dec.  27th,  1837,  (see  House 
Document  No.  5,  dated  January  9th,  1838,)  shows  tliat  the  interest 
which  fell  due  and  was  payable  in  July  and  August,  1838,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  810,881  32;  the  Legislature,  however,  of  1838,  relieved 
the  debtors  of  this  interest  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
of  sties  since  that  period,  there  has  never  been  paid  as  large  a  sum 
for  interest  in  any  one  year  since. 

It  may  be  said  that  interest  would  not  have  been  paid;  but  the  only 
Mwwer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  the  Legislature  did  not  allow 
j"I  ^®  f?^®  ^^^  positive  of  this  negation.  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  acres  of  University  land  were  sold  prior  to  27th 
December,  1837,  at  an  average  price  of  $22  S5X  per  acre.  In  the 
year  endmg  December  Slst,  1838,  527.72  acres  were  sold  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  120  29  per  acre,  showing  manifestly  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1838,  releasing  lands  upon  which  there  were  settlers  and 
improyemeDts,  on  favorable  conditions,  held  out  the  expectation  and 
c^'  -  the  hope  of  others  that  some  more  favorable  terms  would 

f^'  .  r  provided  for  them.     In  both  the  years  1837  and  1838, 

It  wiji  DC  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  minimum  price,  $20 
per  aero,  subseauently  deemed  so  extravagantly  high,  all  the  Univer- 
wty  laml  offered  at  auction,  brought  an  average  above  that  minimum. 
Wotwithstandin-  the  diminished  sales  for  1838,  we  find  by  the  report 
?ia5^??^'  •''  *^^  ^'"^^'^  Instruction  that  interest  amounting 

-i    r  •«  '  '  I"'^"  «c^"«»y  paid  by  purchasers,  and  the  further 

SSmt  for*  tlmt  °''  '°*^*'  ''"'  ^^  ^"™  expected  to  be  paid  as 

18S9.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  tliis  year,  it  appears 
•al,  although  Uie  total  amount,  Ung  ten  percent,  instalment, paid 

•a^^St  ""^  ^^  •^'^^^  ®"'  ^^^  ^®  '"*^'^«t  p«^^  ^^'^^  y^^^  ^*« 
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1840.  During  this  year  the  Superintendent  reports  only  43.70 
acres  sold,  and  $763  6 1  as  interest.  To  account  for  this  extraordi-^ 
nary  diminution  as  well  in  sales  as  in  receipt  of  interest  due,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  acts  of  March  25th  and  March 
30th,  1840.  From  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  purchasers  were  in- 
duced to  defer  further  payment,  under  the  expectation  that  their  in- 
terested petitions  and  applications  for  relief  would  be  granted;  nor 
were  they  disappointed  in  their  calculations,  as  appears  by  the  enact- 
ment of  1841,  by  which  University  lands  were  reduced  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  interest  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

To  advert  to  the  several  and  various  provisions  of  the  continued 
annual  legislation  on  this  subject  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  would 
swell  this  communication,  and  render  it  alike  tedious  to  the  writer  and 
Ae  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  suflSce  to  remark,  that  the  continued 
legislation  has  most  naturallj  induced  and  encouraged  continued  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  individuals  interested  for  relief.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  undersigned,  this  legislation  has  been  not  only  inexpedient  but 
uiyust.  Inexpedient,  because  thereby  purchasers  have  been  induced 
to  postpone  payment  agreeably  to  their  contracts  with  the  State, 
and  thus  introducing  by  the  example  a  like  disregard  to  punctuality 
in  the  observance  of  contracts  between  individuals.  Unjust,  because 
tlie  Board  of  Regents  make  contracts  with  professors  and  principals 
of  branches,  relying  upon  existing  provisions  of  law  to  furnish  the 
means  for  fulfilling  on  their  part. 

But  another  act  is  passed — a  new  provision  introduced — perhaps 
the  payment  of  interest  deferred — and  thus,  the  professor  with  his 
family,  is  turned  out,  if  not  to  starve,  certainly  with  sufficient  cause 
to  complain  of  gross  injustice  somewhere.  Men  qualified  for  the 
chair  of  a  professor  in  the  University,  who  have  devoted  as  well  the 
elastic  energies  of  youth,  as  the  matured  development  of  the  judgment 
and  understanding,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment, are  rarely  equal  to  a  successful  combat  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  mercurial  life.  Possessing  the  "ingenii  benigna  vena,"  they  are 
content  with  a  comparatively  small  pecuniary  reward,  even  a  bare 
sufficiency  to  meet  the  frugal  and  necessary  demands  of  life.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  this  should  be  certain,  and  specially  does  she  ex- 
pect at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  honorable  and  enlightened 
freemen  that  this  just  compensation  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a 
sontingency  so  vacillating  and  temporary  as  annual  enactments. 

Sed  nos  immensuin  spatits  confecimus  tequor. 
El  jam  tempus  equum  fumanlia  solvere  colla. 

Yet  the  undersigned  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  owing 
to  the  Legislative  enactment  prior  to  1844,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  were  so  for  as  within  their  means  or 
power  of  redress,  inextricably  involved  in  financial  embarrassment. 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  only  source  competent  to  relieve,  the  Legis- 
lature— representatives  worthy  of  their  free  and  intelligent  constitu- 
ents. That  Legislature  more  than  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Regents, 
in  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
March  llth,  1844.     This  act,  while  it  enabled  the  Regents  to  meet. 
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tbeir  contracU  with  professors  and  others,  and  thus  saved  the  profes- 
9on  from  great  diflSculty,  and  the  Regents  from  bankruptcy,  avoided 
the  train  of  evils  consequent  upon  the  great  precedent,  the  general 
bankrupt  law  of  Congress.  A  repetition  of  either  law  would  b« 
calamitous  and  uncalled  for.  The  act  of  February  28th,  1844,  pro- 
vides for  the  receipt  of  State  Treasury  notes  and  warrants  bearing 
iDterest  in  payment  of  principal  on  purchases  of  University  lands, 
and  hiul  the  two-fold  beneficial  effect  upon  the  purchaser  and  the 
University — of  enabling  the  former  to  pay,  if  be  so  elected,  the  en- 
tire debt  due  by  him,  and  secured  to  the  latter  the  payment  of  the 
interest  thereon.  The  same  act  had  the  further  indirect  effect  to 
lessen  the  price  of  University  lands,  and  yet  not  detract  from  th§ 
amount  of  the  interest  fund.  Upon  careful  enquiry,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, beyond  contradiction,  that  the  cask  price  of  University  land^ 
during  the  year  1845,  did  not  exceed  5-8  of  $1-2— that  is  $7  50  p«w 
acre. 

A  review  of  past  legislation  and  its  effects,  must  convince  that  le- 
gislation, whether  for  bank  charters  or  for  other  individual  and  sm- 
ister  objects,  does  not  promote  the  general  public  welfare.  Every 
act  relating  to  a  trust  so  highly  beneficial  and  so  sacred  as  the  cause 
of  education,  it  is  hoped  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, and  will  be  consummated  only  after  the  assiduous  delibera- 
tion recommended  in  the  accomplishment  of  another  object — 

Vosexemplaria — 
Nocuirna  versate  mauu,  versaie  diurna. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information,  of  genilemen  whose  judg" 
ment  may  be  confided  in,  it  is  estimated,  that  internal  improvemeni 
warrants,  bearing  interest,  will  probably,  for  the  current  year,  noi 
command  beyond  seventy-five  cents  in  cai*h,  for  the  doUai*;  it  fol- 
lows thut  Unirersity  lands  may  be  purchased,  in  cash,  for  nine  dolr 
law  per  acre.  The  experience  of  the  past  sufficiently  demonstrate* 
Uiat  reduction  in  the  price  of  University  lands,  where  these  lands  art 
designed  only  for  agricuUund  purposes,  cannot  greatly  increase  tha 
■ales,  unless  indeed  the  reduction  should  be  such  as  to  bring  theaa 
lands  into  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  non- 
resident land  holder.  But  such  a  policy,  all  will  agree,  would  be 
•uicidal,  alike  to  the  University  and  to  every  benefit  anticipated  from 
lU  present  fund.  If  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  permitted  to 
rely  upon  the  resources  now  provide!  by  law,  and  those  provisions 
be  complied  with  b^  purchasers,  which  it  is  confidently  thouoht  they 
wul  do,  if  no  hope  is  extended  to  them  of  future  enactments  for  their 
•pccinl  and  individual  benefit,  the  Regents,  having,  as  Is  hoped, 
profited   by  their  past  errors,  wdi  Uke  care  to  limit  their  appropria- 


iionn  lo  their  receipla.  and  thus  the  necessity  of  a  sale  of  University 
'      '     '    .nnd  the  f\  of  ordinary  increase  of  population  in 

'  '*"J  '*J»"  ^1  of  revenue  only  be  obviated.     Thus, 

i| :    ■■'  n  .tiant  fund,  while  it  shall  furnish  the  means  for  educating 

«»f  our  State,  who,  at  present,  may  appreciate  its  benefits 
to  participnt*}  ihero,  may  be  handed  over  unimpaired  to 

a.raiion*  of  tht*  sonfi  of  Michigan. 
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Bielieving  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  if  convened,  would  accord 
in  sentiment  with  the  foregoing,  howmuchsoever  they  might  have 
regretted  that  it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  abler  hands  for  diges- 
tion and  arrangement;  the  undersigned,  with  those  whom  he  has  op- 
portunity to  consult,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  University  lands  is  at  this  time  inexpedient,  and  would  result  in 
the  lasting  diminution  of  the  fund. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  having  the  best  interests  of  that  State 
in  view,  in  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  he  anticipates  the  residence  of 
his  descendants — ho  closes  with  the  liberty  of  repeating  the  admoni- 
tion: 

Farce — stimuHs;  et  fortius  utere  loris, 
medio  tutissinms  ibis. 


This  year,  Adrian  Seminary  was  incorporated,  also  the  Clinton  In- 
stitute; the  charter  of  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor, 
amended;  the  Owosso  Literary  Institute  incorporated  and  the  Ver- 
montville  Academical  Association;  the  law  relating  to  the  Board  of 
eductaion  of  the  city  of  Detroit  amended;  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  various  specimens  pertaining  to  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  and  all  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history, 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  and  by  a 
subsequent  joint  resolution  they  were  authorized  to  take  possession 
of  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  properly  arranged  into  perfect  suits 
(and  fractional  suits)  and  report  the  number,  quality,  character  and 
condition  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  exchange  specimens  (in 
case  there  were  over  ten  suits)  with  any  other  government,  institution 
or  individuals. 

The  Primary  School  Law  was  amended  by  adding  a  provision 
that  the  district  board  should  not  in  any_^case  build  a  brick  or  stone 
school  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  obtained  a  title  in  fee,  or 
S  lease  of  ninety-nine  years;  and  should  not  build  a  frame  school 
hduse  for  which  they  had  not  the  title  in  fee  or  a  lease  for  fifty 
ye<*rs,  without  reserving  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house,  &c. 
The  school  laws  were  revised  as  they  are  found  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  1846.  They  were  changed  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  revised  law  allowed  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  distrist,  liable  to  pay  a  school  dis- 
trict tax,  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting.  The^previous  law  gave  the 
Mht  to  any  person  to  v^ote,  if  he  was  liable  to  pay  a  school  tax, 
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iHthotit  conening  it  to  the  district;  it  provided  that  whenever  a  dis- 
trict WM  without  officers,  or  neglected  or  refused  to  hold  two  suc- 
cessive annual  meetings,  the  district  was  dissolved.  It  did  make  the 
request  of  five  legal  voters  neceesary  to  call  a  special  meeting.  The 
code  reported  provided  for  the  enmneralion  of  childrm  at  the  county 
poor  houses,  in  taking  the  census  of  the  district,  but  the  Legislature 
struck  out  the  provision.  The  clause  authorizing  the  raising  of  the 
fifty  cent  tax,  was  not  in  the  reported  code,  but  was  re-established 
by  the  Legislature. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  FELCH. 

The  total  amount  of  money  distributed  among  the  several  town- 
ships, during  the  year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  is  $27,- 
925  7..',  being  thirty-one  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  last  year's 
distribution,  by  the  sum  of  85,812  72.  Tlie  number  of  scholars  in 
the  State,  between  the  ages  last  mentioned,  is  reported  at  97,658. 
The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  attended  the  common 
schools  during  the  year  is  77»807.  This  number  is  greater  by 
7,037  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  township  libraries  in  the  State,  are,  according  to  the  returns, 
86.998 

The  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  it  is  believed,  are 
such,  when  faithfully  executed,  as  generally  to  secure,  in  a  manner 
hiffhly  satisfactoiy,  the  great  interests  of  education. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  no- 
ble school  system,  are  found  in  the  want  of  punctual  attendance  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  and  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
To  correct  the  former,  rests  principally  with  parents  and  guardians. 
The  latter  is  an  evil,  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  and  difficult  of 
correction.  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion, have  given  an  earnest  of  much  improvement  in  this  respect. 
In  several  of  the  States,  Normal  schools,  having  for  their  object  the 
Qoalification  of  instructors  for  the  great  work  of  education,  have  been 
tottered  by  private  munificence  and  legislative  aid,  and  have  been 
attended  witn  the  most  beneficial  results.  Teaching,  itself  an  art,  is 
nroperW  made  a  subject  of  instruction.  The  mission  of  the  teacher 
ieminds  high  qualifications.  As  the  object  of  his  profession  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  so  his  employment  should  be  considered 
most  honorable,  and  hfs  efforts  be  seconded  by  every  friend  of  the 
iWng  general:  difficult  to  say,  what  method,  if  any  of  a  pub- 

Ut.ohtneUir.  .•  adopted  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 

lA  this  Important  department,  but  I  cannot  refram  from  recommend- 
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ing  it  to  your  consideration  as  a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  deeply  involved. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Univefsity  of  Michigan,  is  seventy. 
The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  professors.  By  the  assiduous  labors 
of  all  connected  with  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  the  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  education  m  the  higher  departments  of  litera- 
ture, th(;  arts  and  the  sciences,  have  been  enjoyed  to  a  degree  highly 
creditable  to  the  State  and  useful  to  the  community.  The  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  of  free  schools  applied  to  an  institution  of 
the  highest  order,  is  here  presented.  Without  charge  for  tuition, 
every  citizen  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  University  fund,  applicable  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  institution,  have  been,  during  the  year,  $7,993  02. 

«  REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  announced  that  within 
the  last  year  he  had  made  an  educational  tour  through  eighteen 
counties  of  the  State,  embracing  chiefly  the  more  northern  organized 
counties,  and  had  delivered  lectures,  attended  public  meetings,  par- 
ticipated in  public  discussions  and  co-operated  with  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  every  possible  manner.  The  result  of  his  convictions, 
derived  from  these  labor?,  was  that  "we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
achieve  what  had  been  accomplished  in  other  States,  and  more;  and 
that  all  we  had  to  do,  was  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  and  diffi- 
culties would  disappear,  and  ere  long  our  brightest  hopes  be  real- 
ized." 

The  formation  of  the  first  Teachers'  Association  was  announced 
under  his  auspices,  being  in  Lenawee  county.  Another  was  formed 
in  the  county  of  Macomb.  A  Teachers'  Institute,  the  first  held 
in  the  State,  was  held  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty 
teachers  attended.  He  recommended,  in  order  to  awaken  a  more 
general  interest  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  lead  them  to  ieel 
the  necessity  of  improving  the  primary  schools,  the  formation  of 
county  educational  societies,  the  object  of  which  he  explained  to  be, 
to  awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  to  point  them  to  the  means  of  removing  the  great  and 
alarming  evils  that  existed,  and  to  the  means  of  improvement  in  the 
schools.  All  the  organized  counties  of  the  State  were  visited  by  him 
with  the  exception  of  four,  and  these  he  proposed  to  visit  during  the 
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vuiter.    In  most  instances,  the   result  of  these  visitations  was  the 
oiganization  of  county  societies.     Of  these,  he  says: 

In  many  of  the  counties  auxiliary  town  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  most  of  the  towns,  and  in  some  counties,  in  all  of  them.  Al- 
though in  a  few  instances  there  has  been  much  to  discourage,  no 
piimer  notice  of  the.  proposed  meetings  having  been  given,  and  no 
suitable  arrangements  having  been  made;  in  short,  nobody  appearing 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has 
been  far  otherwise.  In  several  instances  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged, finding  many  worthy  citizens  ready  to  co-operate  in  this 
work,  and  disposed  to  second  any  efforts  that  might  be  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  teachers  and  schools.  All  we  want  is  to  have 
community  awake  to  the  interests  of  this  subject  and  possess  a  zeal 
that  is  according  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 
It  should  not  be  disguised  that  for  want  of  this  interest  soAe  of  these 
societies  have  not  held  a  regular  meeting  since  their  organization. 
This  will  generally  be  the  case  where  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  foreign  aid.  Their  permanency  and  usefulness  must  depend 
upon  the  activity,  zeal  and  discretion  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
the  different  counties.  *  *  * 

Public  attention,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
awakened  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  common  schools.  Many 
causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  work  of  reform,  however,  has  scarcely  commenced.  These  so- 
cieties should  continue  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  thus  keep  the 
subject  before  the  people.  By  this  means  the  gi'owing  interest  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  a  better  organization  of  our  schools,  and  a 
mieral  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  them  will  be  the  result. 
It  has  been  specially  gratifying  to  see  not  only  clergymen,  but  mem- 
bers of  all  the  learned  professions,  and  men  in  public  life,  in  attend- 
ance at  a  great  majority  of  the  educational  meetings  I  have  attended. 
And  not  only  to  see  ihem  there,  but  to  see  them,  in  many  instances, 
actively  at  work  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  cause  upon  which  dc- 
dend  more,  perhaps,  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined,  the  im- 
provement ind  permanency  of  our  domestic,  social  and  politic  il 
mstitutions. 

Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  advance  the  subject 
of  education,  the  Superintendent  mentioned  particularly  the  i«nplu- 
■NOB  or  THK  PuKss.  The  propriety  of  establishing  an  educational 
journal  was  again  suggested.     Of  this,  the  Superintendent  says; 

Should  such  a  periodical  be  issued  monthly,  or  only  quarterly 
Md  bo  forwarded  oflScially  to  the  school  inspectors  of  every  town  in 
ttie  Btate,  or  to  every  director  of  a  school  district,  to  be  by  them  pre- 
•mod  among  the  papers  of  their  office  and  transmitted  to  their  suc- 
•Mws.  with  mstrucuons  to  have  them  bound  at  the  end  of  .he  year 
•MplacMl  into  the  township  libraries  for  general  circulation,  I  have 
a0  doubt  It  would  soon  be  regarded  a  very  profitable  investment. 
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This  would  open  a  ready  means  of  communication  between  the  head 
of  the  school  department  and  the  county,  township  and  district  offi- 
cers, whereas  we  have  now  to  rely  solely  upon  a  laborious  corres- 
pondence and  the  issue  of  circulars.  With  our  school  law  as  it  now 
18,  should  a  journal  be  published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
education,  as  has  been  proposed  by  an  association  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  it  must  depend  solely  upon  individual  subscription  for 
support,  like  any  other  periodical.  With  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
which  is  everywhere  too  manifest,  we  could  hardly  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  journal  should  its  publication  be  commenced. 
But  even  should  it  be  sustained  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  me- 
dium of  official  communication,  unless  brought  so  far  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Legislature  as  to  insure  its  regular  receipt  by  school 
inspectors. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

The  report  says: 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  within  the  legal  ages,  (between 
4  and  18,)  is  97,658,  or  7,652  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
Twenty-one  more  towns  have  reported  this  year  than  did  last,  and 
177  more  districts;  the  entire  number  of  districts  reporting  the  pres- 
ent year,  being  2,'272.  The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  at- 
tended primary  or  common  schools  during  the  year  is  77,807,  or 
7,037  more  thun  attended  the  preceding  year.  Two  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  male  teachers,  (26  less  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  '^12  71  per  month, 
exclusive  of  board,  being  73  cents  more  than  was  paid  the  preceed- 
ing  year;  4,336  female  teachers,  (108  more  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  ^5  36  per  month,  ex- 
clusive of  board,  the  same  being  twelve  cents  more  than  was  paid 
last  year.  The  average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught 
by  qualitied  teachers  is  five,  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

Ljust  year  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties  and  towns  of  the  State  was  122,113  00,  the  same 
being  28  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years. 
The  amount  apportioned  the  present  year  is  $27,925  72,  or  31  cents 
to  every  child  within  the  legal  ages,  the  same  being  $5,812  72  more 
than  the  amount  apportioned  last  year.  . 

The  late  tabular  returns  show  a  large  increase  alike  in  the  num- 
ber of  township  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain,  and 
the  number  of  districts  that  draw  regularly  therefrom.  According 
to  the  returns  received  at  this  office,  last  year  there  were  only  208 
township  libraries  of  the  State.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  two  are 
reported  the  present  year,  showing  an  increase  of  69.  'The  last 
year's  report  represents  that  there  were  24,905  volumes  in  said  li- 
braries. According  to  the  report  for  the  current  year  there  are 
36,988,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  These  books 
are  circulated  and  read  in  230  more  school  districts  the  current  year 
than  they  were  the  preceding  one.  *  #  * 
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I  iThe  law  has  for  several  years  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor 
to  assess  a  half  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  ^| 
his  township  for  the  purchase  of  a  township  library,  a  portion  of.  M 
which  tax  may,  when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  be  applied  ^' 
lo  the  support  of  schools.     This  tax  has  been  raised  in  only  220  of 
the  4*20  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  a  fraction  more 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  number. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  *the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  finca  aaseased  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries." 
Inconsequence  of  a  misapplication  of  these  fines,  the  Legislature,  in 
1844.  passed  "an  act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  completion 
and  disposition  of  tines,  penal' ies  and  forfeitures  of  recognizances." 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  this  act  there  are  360  townships 
which  hare  received  n  /thing  from  this  source  for  libraries,  and  only 
46  that  have.  Lenawee,  Oakland  and  Washtenaw,  are  the  only 
counties  that  report  any  receipts  in  more  than  four  towns,  and  neither 
of  these  counties  reports  receipts  in  one  half  of  their  towns, 'when 
these  moneys  should  bd  distributed  equally  among  them  all. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year 
were  renewed,  and  especially  as  to  that  portion  which  proposed  the 
election  of  only  one  school  inspector,  in  each  township,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  county  and  town  superintendents.  Maternal  co-operation  was 
invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  desti- 
tute children,  and  co-operating  with  teachers,  encouraging  scholars, 
dfc.  Common  school  celebrations  were  held,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent,  were  the  means  of  much  good.  It  was  also 
deemed,  thus  far,  to  be  impracticable  to  do  much  in  this  State,  in  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Associations,  or  the  establishment  of 
TiACUKiw*  biSTiTUTKB,  for  general  reasons,  alluded  to  in  his  report, 
yet,  he  observes  that  much  had  been  accomplished  by  the  extensiye 
organization  of  educational  societies,  a  deeper  and  more  general  in- 
terest awakened,  not  only  with  teachers,  but  among  all  classes  of  cit- 
ixens. 

'the  main  design  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  Superintendent  states, 
was  to  impart  professional  instruction;  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  our  primary 
and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  impartmg 
JMinietkm  in  the  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  there- 
li;  and  he  entertained  the  conviction,  that  with  the  interest  already 
begotten,  should  a  series  of  institutes,  five  or  six  in  number,  be  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  they  would  be  well  sustained,  numer- 
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oiisly  attended,  and  prove  highly  beneficial  in  their  influence.  TM 
organization  of  a  State  educational  society  was  urged.  The  friends 
of  education  had  met  at  Chicago  and  organized  the  Nortit  West- 
ern Educational  Society,  the  design  of  which  was  to  embrace  in 
its  operations  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  lUmois,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  and  such  other  States  as  might  be  represented. 

Tlie  Superintendent  announces  that  during  the  post  year.  Union 
Schools  had  been  organized  in  several  villages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, large  and  commodious  school  houses  had  been  erected,  which 
constituted  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village.  He  speaks  of  this 
form  of  common  school  organization  ns  admirably  adapted  to  villa- 
ges and  densely  settled  neighborhoods;  that  they  combined,  when 
properly  conducted,  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  primary  school 
and  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen  and  the  seminary  for  young 
ladies. 

To  the  statistical  tables  attached  to  his  report,  the  Superintendent 
prepared  notes  which  developed  the  facts  that  the  returns  of  school 
officers,  and  reports  of  county  clerks,  were  incorrect  in  many  or  all 
of  the  most  important  particulars.  Columns  were  not  footed,  or  er- 
roneously  footed,  requiring  great  labor  in  re-examination;  averages 
were  incorrectly  given,  or  not  given  at  all;  important  portions  of  the 
school  blanks  were  not  filled;  in  many  instances  reports  from  coun- 
ties were  so  erroneous  or  unintelligible  that  they  had  to  be  returned; 
directors  from  fractional  districts  made  reports  wrongfully,  showing 
in  short  that  the  school  returns  were  in  almost  all  cases  so  inaccu- 
rately made  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  general  conclu- 
sions with  any  degree  of  correctness  or  justice. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Whiting,  deceased,  Doctor  Silas  H.  Douglass,  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  C.  Fasquelle,  of  modern  languages.  The  $100,000 
debt  had  been  reduced  $66,150,  and  the  resources  of  the  interest 
fund  had  been  adequate  to  meet  the  current  demands  on  the  treasury 
of  the  University. 

The  Regents  in  their  report,  which  is  short,  express  the  hope 
that  the  system  relative  to  the  University  fund,  may  be  considered. 
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•■  pcrmaneatly  settled,  and  that  future  legislation  may  not  agrain 
dikturb  the  financci:,  upon  which  alone  they  must  rely  for  the  ad- 
Tancemcnt  of  that  literature  designed  by  the  original  grant  of  Con- 
grew. 

IJRANCIIES. 

There  wore  this  year  reports  from  four  branches,  via:  those  at 
White  Pigeon,  Romeo,  Kalamazoo  and  Tecumseh,  in  which  were 
287  scholars,  126  of  which  were  females. 

REPOKT  OF  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
m:  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Hons.  Charles  Noble,  Wm.  T.  Howell,  Sam- 
uel W.  Dexter,  and  Samuel  Denton,  was  as  follows: 

The  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  you  for  the  current  year,  pre- 
sent thuir  report  with  much  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  whole  circum- 
eUnces  and  prospects  of  the  University.  In  particular,  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Faculty,  and  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students, 
are  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence  and  courage — high  hopes  of 
the  future  standing  of  the  institution.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  and  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  learning 
and  education,  that  in  every  appointment,  professors  have  been  se- 
cured so  well  qualified,  and  so  well  disposed  to  foster  its  infant  in- 
terests. The  Zealand  devotion  of  its  early  professors  to  the  pro- 
motion of  these  interests,  demand  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  public.  Since  the  last  board  of  visitors  reported,  two  members 
of  the  present  Faculty  have  entered  upon  their  important  functions. 
One,  the  successor  of  the  lamented  professor  Whiting,  and  the  other, 
a  professor  of  Ix>gic  and  Rhetoric;  both  eminently  qualified  to  carry- 
out  the  objects  of  the  University.  . 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  a  majority  of  the  board 
from  beintj  present  during  the  whole  of  the  minute  and  thorough 
examination  which  preceded  the  last  commencement.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  reported  upon,  it  was  satisfjictory.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
(hat  in  the  circumstances  in  which  students  are  here  collected,  the 
ttndics  of  the  several  classes  should  be  of  so  advanced  a  character 
as  thoM  of  correspondinj^  classes  in  older  institutions.  But  in  near- 
ly every  class,  the  exummation  gave  evidence  of  a  thoroughness  and 
exactness  of  teaching,  whicli  would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  college.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages under  which  these  classes  seem  to  labor,  is  the  great  va- 
fiaty  and  inequality  of  attainments  with  which  students  enter.  The 
MOiequences  of  this  were  npperent  during  the  examination  in  al- 
Boat  everv  department  of  study.  Doubtless  it  will,  for  some  time 
be  dtAottlt,  if  not  impracticable,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  ad- 
■isaton  to  sn  institution  circumstanced  as  this  is,  but  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  preparatory  oourse  ought  to  bo  kept  before  the 

•-'*-      A  more  liberal  enooaragement  of  public  schools  and  acad- 
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emies  of  the  higher  order  is  demanded,  and  probably  a  revival  and 
reinforcement  of  the  branches  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
of  promoting  this  object.  A  comparison  of  the  qualifications  of 
students  at  present  in  the  University,  would  aff'ord  unequivocal  tes- 
timony to  the  past  utility  of  this  part  of  our  University  system. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  express  the  gratification  with  which 
the  commencement  exercises  were  witnessed.  The  large  attendanc* 
of  citizens — many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  State — gave 
encouraging  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
University;  and  there  was  probably  not  an  individual  of  the  many 
who  left  the  scene  of  this  literary  exhibition,  disappointed  or  dissat- 
isfied. A  gentleman,  whose  opinion  is  valuable,  remarked  that  he 
had  rarely  heard  the  exercises  surpassed  in  point  of  thought  or  com- 
position at  any  of  the  eastern  colleges,  although  in  those,  the  com- 
mencement exercises  are  by  selected  speakers,  while  in  this  case  they 
were  by  all  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  without  distinction. 
This  was  probably  the  conviction  of  all  present,  whose  opportunity 
enabled  them  to  make  the  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  calls  for  no  remarks 
further  than  the  repetition  of  the  well  known  and  urgent  need  of 
increased  accommodations.  The  library  and  museum  were  found 
in  good  order.  The  latter  is  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  State  collection,  when  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  Douglass,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
last  legislative  session.  Thet  value  and  interest  of  the  collection  will 
also  be  increased  by  an  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  which  is 
being  arranged  by  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher. 

The  entire  management  of  this  important  interest  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it.  The  character  of  the  tu- 
ition and  discipline  within — the  judicious  and  frugal  administration 
of  its  affairs  without — the  progress  and  promise  of  students  who 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages — and  the  increasing  number  of  its 
classes^all  speak  encouragingly  of  its  future  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence. It  is  thus  commended  to  the  confidence  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  joint 
resolution,  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  cause  so  much  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  to  be 
published  as  the  public  good  might  require,  to  be  printed  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  each  session  of  the  Board,  and  that  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  should  report  their  full  pro- 
eeedings  for  the  year,  including  the  names  of  all  the  Faculty — their 
salaries  and  duties— the  number  of  students  and  their  classes,  and 
all  such  other  incidental  matters  and  subjects  as  might  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  propriety  of 
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Ihe  course  pursued  by  the  said  Board,  and  the  people  at  large  prop- 
erly to  apprcciato  the  character  and  importance  of  the  University. 

The  reasons  wluch  led  to  this  resolution,  as  thus  detailed  by  the 
uommittee,  through  their  chairman,  Hon.  N.  A.  Balch: 

1.  Your  committee  feel  that  there  is  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  good  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
State  against  the  University,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Regents 
to  utterly  dissipate  and  banish,  by  properly  laying  before  the  public 
ihe  facilities  and  advantages  that  institution  afifords  for  a  thorough 
education,  and  the  efforts  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  have  made  and 
are  making  to  render  it  not  only  popular,  but  useful. 

2.  In  view  of  the  rising  importance  and  ultimate  effect  of  our  Uni- 
Tersity,  not  solely  upon  those  who  may  pass  their  halcyon  days  with- 
in its  consecrated  walls  and  be  made  the  recipients  of  its  final  honors, 
not  alone  upon  the  sons  of  the  affluent,  or  those  for  whom  genius  se- 
lects a  high  station  and  marks  a  bright  c^areer,  as  many  suppose,  but 
upon  the  entire  character  of  the  whole  people  of  this  State  and  sur- 
rounding country.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  in  advancing 
that  progress,  and  in  widening  that  influence,  a  labored  and  learned 
report  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  annually,  would  be  of  im- 
mense utility. 

3.  If  the  University  of  Michigan  ever  arises  to  that  proud  emi- 
nence which  those  who  originated  it  designed,  and  which  your  com- 
mittee verily  believe  it  will  ultimately  attain  among  kindred  institu- 
tions in  our  land,  it  seems  to  them  of  vital  importance  that  such  a 
report  should  be  annually  made,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  ar- 
emves  of  the  University,  as  the  best  chronicler  of  its  origin  and 
progress;  and  no  other  course,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
can  preserve  for  posterity  many  important  facts  which  it  is  certain 
will  fall  into  oblivion  and  perish,  when  the  memory  of  those  who 
now  watch  wiih  anxious  care  the  interests  of  that  institution,  shall 
cease  to  record  them. 

4.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  course  recommended 
by  the  resolutions  offered,  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  present, 
but  of  ulterior  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  University 
itselC  It  would  disurm  jealousy  of  its  sting,  and  suspicion  of  its 
malico.  It  would  place  die  reciuisite  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  thereby  cause  them  to  know  and  feel  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  University  are  secure  and  inviolate,  and  that  all  its 
affairs  are  traatacted  with  skill  and  fidelity;  that  wisdom  presides  in 
ita  halh),  and  integrity  in  its  councils. 

6.  Your  committt-e,  while  thoy  disclaim  all  idea  of  censure,  respect- 
ftillj  submit  wliether  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  of  that  character  that  will  best  subserve  the  rights  and  interests 
#f  the  University  or  such  an  ooe  as  the  people  might  have  reasona- 
Wj  expecU^d.  Your  committee,  deeply  feeling  as  they  do,  that  the 
kterests  of  education  in  a  free  government,  and  to  a  free  people, 
are  paramonnt  to  all  others,  and  that  those  interests  will  always  find 
faTor  and  support,  in  the  bosoms  of  philanthropic,   patriotic  and 


christian  statesmen,  and  believing  as  they  do  the  members  of  the 
honorable  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  such,  humbly  hope  the  foregoing 
resolutions  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  beneficial  results  designed 
to  be  obtained  by  the  resources,  may,  thereby  be  fully  realized.    «^' 

Durinir  this  session,  Hon.  R.  P.  Eldredge,  chairman  of  a  sfelefct! 
committeee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  made  a  report  in  favor 
of  electing  the  officers  of  State,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Pub-» 
lie  Instruction,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

A  majority  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  relation  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  University  lands,  reported  that  the  existing 
laws  did  not  discriminate  in  price  as  well  as  value;  that  they  consid- 
ered the  fund  a  sacred  one,  and  the  interests  of  the  University  a 
paramount  object  of  legislation,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  interests 
of  all — the  poor  man  struggling  to  make  a  comfortable  home  in  a  new 
country,  as  well  of  him  whose  previous  efforts,  or  hereditary  property- 
have  enabled  him  to  give  his  offspring  a  collegiate  education,  should 
be  promoted;  that  it  was  urged  that  enough  was  already  realized 
for  the  competent  support  of  the  University,  but  that  the  committee 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts  from  the  competent  authority,  as  the  repoit 
of  the  Regents  had  not  been  definite  on  the  subject.  They  proposed 
an  act  authorizing  an  appraisment  of  the  lands  with  reference  to  soil, 
situation,  timber,  &c. 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Barstow,  George  Robb  and  L.  Bishop, 
a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  was 
laid  before  the  Legislature,  respecting  an  amendment  of  the  law  rel- 
ative to  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  From  this  memorial,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  subjoined: 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  organized  by  a 
law  passed  in  February,  1842,  upon  the  petition  of  a  large  majority 
-of  the  freemen  of  said  city.  By  this  law  the  whole  city  of  Detroit 
was  organized  into  a  single  school  district,  and  the  common  council 
of  said  city  was  invested  with  the  power  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  city,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen  years,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  said 
eity. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  city  was  divided  into  eight 
school  districts,  and  was  in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  general  school 
law  of  the  State  then  in  force.  There  was  no  power  vested  in  the 
■aid  city  to  levy  any  tax  whatever  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
tlie  only  fund  for  that  purpose,  was  the  proportion  of  the  income  of 
ike  State  school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  this  city,  which  up  to 
iiat  time  had   in  no  year  exceeded  $900,  and  had  generally  been 
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under  that  sum.  Besides,  even  this  small  sum  had  for  a  year  or  *w»  f| 
pnTious  been  almost  entirely  lost  by  failures  of  banks  with  which 
It  iMd  been  deposited.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was, 
tiuU  for  several  years  previous,  our  city  may  almost  literally  be  said 
to  have  been  without  common  schools,  or  any  public  provision  what- 
ever for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  two  years  previous  to 
1842,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  no  common  schools  were 
open  in  the  city.  In  a  portion  of  the  eight  districts,  schools  wer^ 
kept  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year,  but  in  some  of  them 
district  schools  were  not  opened  at  all.  The  schools  they  opened 
were  kept  in  hired  rooms  by  very  incompetent  teachers,  and  from  the 
iMltUUii  of  the  time  they  were  kept  open,  and  their  inadequate  sup- 
port, were  almost  worthless. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  law  of  February,  1842,  was 
passed.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  board  of  education  was  orgaik- 
■td  vader  it,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

It  was  found  by  said  board  that  they  had  every  thing  to  create, 
and  that  a  degree  of  neglect  beyond  what  they  imagined  possible, 
bad  existed  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  said  city  with 
regard  to  the  all  important  subject  of  education.  It  was  found  hf 
them  that  in  a  city  where  Congress  had  given  the  most  unlimited 
power  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  where  in  fact  every  foot  of 
ground  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  public  authorities,  and  where  the 
most  unlimited  power  had  existed  to  appropriate  ground  for  pubHc 
purposes — in  a  city  which  contained  10,000  people,  which  embraced 
great  wealth,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  century, 
there  was  not  a  single  lot  reserved  and  vested  in  the  public  or  dis- 
ti:ict  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  education;  that  in  the  whole  city 
there  was  but  ono  school  house,  and  that  was  a  small  and  inconven- 
ient building  not  worth  over  ^400.  erected  upon  a  leased  lot.  Be- 
tides, there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  lot  of  old  benches  and  desks 
not  fit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  A  lot  of  depre- 
ciated bank  paper,  and  a  very  poor  school  house  on  a  leased  lot- 
completed  all  the  provisions  which  the  city  of  Detroit  in  this  en- 
lightened age  had  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  from  the  old 
districts. 

It  became  therefore  at  once  necessary  not  only  to  establish  and 
support  schools,  but  to  build  school  houses,  and  not  only  to  build 
■ebool  houses,  but  to  purchase  lots  on  which  to  erect  them.  In  short 
not  only  schools  were  wanting,  but  all  the  apparatus,  furniture,  build- 
mgi  and  property  of  every  kind  necessary  to  a  system  which  should 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city.         *         »  # 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  Detroit  between  the  ages 
JC  five  and  seventeen,  is  3.  60tf,  as  shown  by  the  last  school  census. 
Th^ly  ux  for  the  coming  year  will  therefore  be  ^8,506.  I  f  to  this 
••Mdad  our  portion  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  which 
Ki?  •'-Jl?'^  •*  11.000.  the  whole  income  of  the  board  will  ba 
VCfioe.    Of  this  sum  $600  will  be  required  to  close  up  the  buildinf 
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and  other  accounts  for  the  past  year,  leaving  $4,006  as  the  net 
amount  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  system  for  the  next  year. 

In  order  to  show  how  inadequate  this  amount  is  to  support  the 
schools,  and  also  to  appropriate  any  considerable  amount  to  the  pur- 
chase of  lots  and  building  of  school  houses,  we  state  the  following 
facts  and  estimates: 

During  the  last  year  we  have  supported  twelve  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  82,800  for  wages  of  teachers,  of  $250  for  rents  and  insu- 
rance, of  $150  for  fuel,  and  an  estimated  sum  of  $200  for  repairs, 
seats,  and  other  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  making  in  all, 
$3,400. 

These  schools  during  the  last  quarter  show  a  school  list  of  1,288, 
or  about  107  for  each  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  a  number 
entirely  too  great;  thus  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing 
their  number.  But  admitting  that  they  are  not  too  crowded,  the  in- 
crease in  the  city,  which  is  over  200  per  year,  requires  at  least  the 
addition  of  two  schools,  the  expense  of  which  will  be,  basing  the 
estimate  upon  the  same  data  with  schools  now  in  existence,  $666  66, 
thus  making  an  aggregate  of  $3,966  66,  which  will  be  required  to 
keep  up  our  system  during  the  coming  year,  without  appropriating 
a  single  dollar  to  school  houses,  or  adding  anything  to  the  salaries 
of  our  teachers. 

Of  these  twelve  schools,  four  have  been  kept  in  hired  rooms,  very 
small  and  inconvenient,  indeed  entirely  unfit  for  school  houses;  one 
has  been  kept  in  a  room  in  an  old  market  house,  which  had  been 
abando^ied  by  the  city  as  a  market  house  and  had  been  fitted  up 
with  benches  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  school  room;  one  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  branch  university,  of  the  use  of  which  the  board  may 
at  any  time  be  deprived;  one  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  the  use  of 
which  is  gratuitously  given,  and  five  in  school  houses  erected  for 
that  purpose,  there  being  at  this  time  but  four  school  houses  in  the 
city  besides  one  now  nearly  finished,  which  will  accommodate  the 
two  additional  schools  contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 

The  above  facts  are  stated  to  show  that  the  board  of  education 
has  not  and  cannot  have  under  the  present  laws  the  means  to  buy 
lots  or  build  school  houses  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  fund  for  that  purpose. 

If,  in  addition,  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  our  city — that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  to  come  an  increase  of  1,200  to  1,500  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  number  of  its  children  of  school  ages, 
which  must  render  necessary  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
schools,  and  of  course  of  houses  for  them  to  occupy,  and  recollect 
that  the  increase  of  tax  on  these  1,200  or  1,500  children  would  only 
be  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  school  houses  for  two  schools,  even  if  it 
could  be  all  applied  for  that  purpose — it  is  apparent  that  our  situation 
with  regard  to  school  houses  will  be  constantly  growing  worse  and 
worse,  unless  we  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  getting  them. 

Another  important  view  of  this  matter  is,  that  vacant  lots  are  be- 
eoming  scarce  and  are  increasing  in  value  in  the  city,  so  that  if  school 
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lot*  are  not  soon  obtained,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  in  convenient  locations,  and  much  higher  prices  will  have  to 
be  paid.  . 

The  experience  of  all  who  have  reflected  upon  this  subject,  will 
convince  them  that  the  goodness  and  efficacy  of  a  school  depends 
Tery  much  upon  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  school  house. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  cities;  crowded  rooms  without  yards 
or  good  ventilation,  in  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  thrown  together  without  even  the  conveniences 
which  decency  requires,  are  not  only  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  school  room,  but  they  have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  both 
the  health  and  ndorals  of  children.  We  can  never  have  a  system  of 
schools  worthy  of  our  city,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  occupy  hired 
rooms  instead  of  good,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable  school  houses, 
with  convenient  yards  and  out  buildings  attached. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  recommend  that  application 
be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
freemen  of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  vote,  and  the  common  council  to 
assess  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  81,500  in  any  one  year,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  school  houses  in 
said  city,  and  also  authorizing  the  board  of  education  to  borrow  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  the  same  purposes.  We 
can  see  no  objection  to  vesting  such  a  power  in  the  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  an  object  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  other, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  sacied  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  the  great  work  of  universal 
education. 

As  a  matter  embraced  within  the  department  of  literature,  a  letter 
of  Mons.  Vattemare  was  laid  before  the  Legislature,  suggesting  "the 
indispensablencss  of  placing  the  management  of  international  ex- 
ehanges  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University." 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide  for 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  committee  on  education  were  instructed 
to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  penalty  on  Supervisors 
who  neglected  or  refused  to  assess  school,  township  and  library  tax- 
es; but  these  subjects  received  no  further  action.  Acts  were  passsed 
bcorporating  Adrian  Seminary,  White  Pigeon  Academy,  and  the 
Raisin  Institute.  An  act  was  passed  providing  that  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  already  authorized,  the  common  council  of  Detroit  were  em- 
powered to  levy  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one 
ft«r,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  in* the  city,  for  the  use 
of  the  PuBuo  Schools,  and  in  the  erection  and  building  a  schoo' 
kptwe  or  houses,  with  the  necessary  out-buildings  and  fixtures  on 
Mf  lot  or  lots  which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  owned 
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by  the  board  of  education,  or  which  thej  might  acquire,  the  said  tax 
to  be  devoted  to  no  other  purpose,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  board  were  authorized  also  to  borrow 
such  sums  as  they  deemed  proper,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
poses above  specified.     This  act  was  approved  March  12,  1847, 

The  statutes  of  1846,  relating  to  schools  were  amended,  so  that  the 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be  made  by  the  first  of 
May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  com- 
pile so  much  of  his  annual  reports  for  1845  and  1846,  as  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  relative  to 
aommon  schools  and  to  distribute  the  same.  An  act  was  passed  and 
approved,  providing  that  so  much  of  the  annual  State  tax,  on  the 
several  rail  road  companies  within  the  State,  as  might  be  necessary, 
should  be  specifically  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  such  sums  as  are  now  due  from  the  State,  or  hereafter  may 
be  due  to  the  University  and  Primary  School  funds.  A  joint  res- 
olution was  passed  and  approved  March  16,  in  relation  to  loans  from 
the  University  and  school  funds. 


1848. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  RANSOM  S  MESSAGE. 

There  is  no  subject  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  common 
school  education — none  that  has  a  higher  claim  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government.  I  am  not  aware  that  further  legislation  is  neces- 
sary in  relation  to  our  common  school  system,  unless  it  be  fieemed 
■expedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  the 
education  and  qualification  of  teachers.  Such  institutions  when  prop; 
erly  conducted,  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  but  such  would  be  the  result  of  their  introduction  into 
our  State,  on  being  made  to  form  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 
By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1847, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  required  to  compile  so 
much  of  his  annual  reports  for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  as  he  should 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  rela- 
tive to  common  schools  That  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the 
"compilation"  contemplated  by  the  resolution  has  been  made  by  that 
ofi&cer,  and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
pursuant  to  law,  is  425,  somewhat  exceeding  the  number  by  which 
reports  were  made  last  year. 


The  number  of  school  districts,  from  which  reports  have  been  re- 
•eiTod,  is  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty — being  eighty-on« 
more  than  reported  last  year;  and  the  number  of  children  reported, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  ihousand  one  hundred  and  thirty — showing  an  increase  of  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two,  upon  the  number  returned 
in  any  former  year. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  common  schools  during  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  several  counties,  is  eighty 
eight  thousand  and  eighty;  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  mort  than  are  reported  to  have  received  such  instruction  the 
previous  year. 

For  the  year  1846,  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  was  127,925 
72 — thirty-one  cents  to  every  child  reported  between  the  ages  before 
mentioned. 

The  amount  divided  the  present  year  is  $31,250  54 — thirty-two 
•ents  to  each  child  entitled,  by  law,  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  State,  during  the  year,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  was  $130,53 1  80;  $36,543  75  of  which  was 
applied  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses. 

There  are  three  hundred  township  libraries  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  a«- 
eording  to  the  returns  of  the  past  year,  being  thirty  more  libraries 
and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes  of  books, 
more  than  were  reported  in  1846. 

These  libraries  circulate  through  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  school  districts,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  more  than 
have  participated  in  their  benefits  in  any  former  year. 

The  returns  evince  an  increasing  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  of  education  generally.  In  sev- 
eral villages,  union  schools  houses  have  been  erected  at  an  expense 
Tarying  from  8800  to  $3,000,  and  a  greater  willingness  is  manifested 
to  employ  competent  teachers,  and  to  pay  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  services. 

The  increjfling  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  University  eannot 
fcil  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  citizen  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  twenty-six  professorships  contemplated  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  institution,  seven  have  been  already  established  by  the  Board 
Of  Regents  and  their  chairs  filled,  by  whom  instruction  is  given  in  all 
m  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  usually  taueht  in  collemate 
Mlintions  of  the  highest  grade. 

Of  the  seven  professors  appointed,  there  is  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
fJW«ei--one  of  the  modern  languages— one  of  mathematics  and  na- 
Will  philosophy— one  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy— one  of 
IOg»e,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history— one  of  botany  and  zool- 
•gjr.  ana  one  of  chemistry  and  g^'ology. 

The  librjry,  consisting  of  about  five' thousand  volumes,  is  believed 
lODe  one  of  ihe  moat  valuable,  of  its  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
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embracing  as  it  does,  the  most  approved  foreign  works  in  the  several 
departments  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Its  cabinet  of  natural  history  is,  also,  of  great  extent  and  value. 
The  cabinet  purchased  of  Baron  Liederer,  is  a  rare  and  rich  collec- 
of  foreign  minerals.  Besides  which,  it  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
American  minerals  and  fossils,  together  with  suits  of  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  the  geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  affording  al- 
together greater  advantages  to  the  student  in  natural  history,  than 
any  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  the  University  thus  far  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  number  of  students  now  be- 
longing to  the  several  classes  is,  eighty-three,  and  that  the  number 
will  be  largely  increased  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding 
collegiate  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  professors  have  been  selected  for  their  ability,  learning,  and 
high  moral  qualities,  and,  that  they  possess  them  all,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  varied,  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

The  finances  of  this  favored  institution,  are  also  upon  a  most  satis- 
factory footing. 

A  debt  was  early  contracted  in  its  behalf,  for  a  loan  of  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  which  has  been  reduced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  its  lands  for  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  internal  improvement  fund,  to  $20,628  01,  and  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  and  made 
available  for  its  general  use,  after  deducting  interest  due  on  the  bal- 
ance of  its  debt,  will  exceed  $16,000,  about  half  of  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  dormitories 
and  lecture  rooms. 

Appropriations  are  no  longer  made  by  the  Regents  for  the  support 
of  branches  of  the  University,  and  instruction  is  continued  only  in 
fliose  at  Kalamazoo  and  Romeo. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report,  (being  the  twelfth  annual 
report  from  the  office,)  the  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Legislature 
tbe  compilation  of  his  previous  reports  relating  to  the  condition  of 
primary  schools.  The  report  announces  the  formation  of  a  State 
educational  society,  and  includes  its  constitution  and  forms  for  coun- 
ty and  township  societies.  He  reports  these  associations  as  having 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  incorrectness  of  the  re- 
ports of  school  officers  and  county  clerks  is  again  alluded  to,  and  ex- 
planations and  instructions  again  given  in  relation  to  them.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  relative  progress  of  the  primary  and  select  schools,  the 
Superintendent  remarks: 
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While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars 
attending  common  schools,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease, 
in  the  number  attending  select  schools.  Many  parents  who  are  anx- 
ious to  aflford  their  children  every  facility  for  improvement,  have 
withdrawn  their  patronage  from  select  schools,  having  become  sat- 
isfied that  under  existing  laws,  with  a  proper  interest  intheir  behalf, 
common  schools  may  be  made  both  better  and  cheaper  than  seleat 
schools  generally  are. 

The  report  dwells  at  great  length  upon  various  important  topics — 
Union  schools,  school  houses,  their  location,  architecture,  size,  con- 
struction, ventilation,  furniture,  seats,  desks,  and  everything  that  re- 
lates to  their  external  and  internal  arrangement.  From  the  compila- 
tion b  extracted  the  following  interesting  comparison,  between  th© 
population  of  Michjo^an  and  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to 
individual  attainments  in  certain  particulars,  &c.: 

According  to  the  census  ^of  1840,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  was,  in  round  numbers,  17,000,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 650,000  were  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  This  gives  one  white  person  over  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, to  every  thirty-one  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies  in  diflferent 
states,  from  one  in  five  hundred  and  eighty -nine  in  Connecticut,  to 
one  in  eleven  in  North  Carolina. 

If  we  exclude  all  colored  persons,  and  whites  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  proportion  will  stand  thus:  In  the  United  States,  one  to 
wery  twelve  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies 
from  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  m  Connecticut,  which 
stands  the  highest,  to  one  in  three  in  North  Carolina,  which  stands 
the  lowest. 

^  In  Tennessee,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.  In  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  each,  one  in  five.  In 
pclaware  and  Alabama,  each,  one  in  six.  In  Indiana,  one  in  seven. 
In  lUmois  and  Wisconsin,  each,  one  in  eight. 

On  the  brighter  end  of  the  scale,  next  to  Connecticut,  in  which 
the  proportion  is  one  m  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  is  New  Hamp- 
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which  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-nine.     There  are  twenty  states 
below  Michigan,  and  only  five  above  her. 

But  even  this  esUmate,  favorable  as  it  is,  does  not  allow  our  owa 
Bute  an  opportumty  to  appear  in  her  true  light.    It  is  well  known 
tHat  a  great  proportion  of  the  illiterate  populaUon  of  this  State,  is 
led  to  a  few  counties. 


In  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa  counUes,  there  is  one  white  person 
S^iSl*?'  ^**?  of  age  to  everj  five  of  the  entire  population  that 
is  viable  to  read  and  wnte.    In  Ottawa,  one  in  fourteen.    In  Cass, 
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one  in  twenty-two.     In   Wayne  and   Saginaw,  each,  one  in  thirty- 
six. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  entire  counties  in  the  State,  in 
which,  according  to  the  census  referred  to,  there  was  not  a  single 
white  inhabitant  over  twenty  years  of  age,  that  was  unable  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  Ohio,  also,  there  are 
seven  such  counties,  making  fifteen  in  these  two  States,  while  in  all 
New  England  there  are  but  two — (Franklin  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Essex  in  Vermont) 

There  may  also  be  selected,  in  this  State,  thirteen  counties,  viz:, 
Allegan,  Barry,  Branch,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Ingham,  Ionia,; 
Kalamazoo,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Oakland  and  Oceana,  in  which, 
collectively,  there  is  only  one  white  person  over  twenty,  in  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  of  the  entire  population,  that  caunot  read 
and  write.  This  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  highest  entire  State  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  counties  of  Hillsdale,  Jackson 
and  Kent,  there  is  but  one  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  that  is 
unable  to  read  and  write,  which  is  forty  per  cent  higher  than  any 
entire  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  Connecticut. 

But  let  us  make  the  comparison  in  another  respect,  and  see  what 
proportion  of  the  population  of  different  States  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  schools.  Here  to  do  justice  to  Michi^^an,  we  ought  to  take 
the  census  of  1845,  and  the  school  returns  for  that  year,  inasmuch 
as  our  school  system  had  had  in  1840,  hardly  an  opportunity  of  go- 
ing into  operation  since  its  adoption. 

In  1840,  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  attend- 
ed school  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  1845,  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased, takmg  the  census  and  school  returns  for  that  year,  to  one 
in  four.  In  this  respect,  there  are  but  three  States  ii^i  the  Union, 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  rank  higher  than  Michigaij 
stood  in  1845.  Their  names  in  order  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  In  round  numbers,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation that  attended  school  in  each  of  these  States,  is  one  in  three. 
In  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  •  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is  one 
in  four.  In  Rhode  Island,  one  in  five.  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
each,  one  in  six.  In  Pennsylvania,  one  in  eight.  In  no  other  State 
is  the  proportion  more  than  one  in  ten;  while  in  ten  States,  it  is  less 
than  one  in  twenty-five.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  Michigan  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  States. 

In  two  of  the  New  England  States,  nineleen-twentieths  of  the 
scholars  taught,  are  instructed  in  common  schools.  In  New  York, 
fourteen-fifteenths.  In  one  of  the  New  England  States,  only  four- 
fifths,  the  remainder  being  instructed  in  academies  and  select  or  high 
sehools. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  only  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  number  in  school,  attend  common  schools.  In  Michi- 
gan, forty-six  forty-sevenths  of  all  scholars  attending  school,  receive 
their  instruction  in  common  schools.     This  is  a  greater  proportion 
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iiUMi  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Ohio  ranks  next,  in  this  res- 
pect, thirty-six  thirty -sevenths  of  her  scholars  being  taught  in  com- 
mon schools. 

In  the  ihrec  thousand  school  districts  of  this  State,  there  are  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  instructed.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  How  shall  we  provide  competent  teachers  for 
this  army  of  youth,  to  whom  are  to  be  entrusted  the  future  destinies 
of  the  Peninsular  Stat^? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed.  One  is,  to  invite  the  redun- 
dancy of  teachers  at  the  East,  and  especially  those  of  New  England, 
to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  destitute  portions  of  our  fcJtate, 
through  the  agency  of  the  "  board  of  national  popular  education." 

The  other  method  is  to  train  up  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  at 
home.    Upon  this,  only,  can  we  safely  rely. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  BRANCHES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  branches  showed  but  four  of  them  in 
existence  and  they  had,  after  a  careful  examination,  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  appropriations  could  not  be  made  for  such  as  were  in 
existence,  or  for  the  establishment  of  others,  without  seriously 
trenching  upon  the  resources,  and  limiting,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
mefulness,  and  even  endangering  the  success,  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion. Since  this  period,  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  any  of 
the  branches,  with  the  exception  of  $10  00  to  the  Romeo  branch,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  question  before  the  supreme  court,  as  to  the 
contHiuiiorudity  of  such  appropriations.  The  reports  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Land  Office  showed  that  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  preceding  November,  the  debt  of  $100,000  had 
been  diminished  $79,371  99,  leaving  the  sum  of  $20,62S  only  re- 
maining of  that  debt. 

It  was  found  that  the  estimated  income  of  the  University,  after 
•pajmcnt  of  the  regular  current  expenses,  would  leave  a  probable 
surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building.  More  accommodation  was  needed 
for  students,  and  a  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  Urged  by  this 
naoeasity,  the  board  resolved  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  build- 
bg  similar  to  the  one  in  use,  and  $6,000  was  approp .iated  for  that 
purpose,  and  Major  Kearsley  and  John  Owen,  Esq.,  a|.pointed  to 
mrrj  the  resolution  into  eflfect.  This  had  been  done,  the  walls  were 
■P,  the  building  enclosed,  roofed,  and  covered  with  tin  and  otherwise 
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completed  at  a  cost  not  varying  far  from  the  appropriation.  The 
funds  justifying,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $a,000  was  made  to 
©orer  other  expenditures  connected  with  the  building. 

A  superintendent  of  repairs  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  Board 
announced  that  the  institution  was  fulfilling  its  duties  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  Faculty,  and  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  ils  increasing  usefulness  and  future 
eminence. 

REPORT  OF  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  Hon. 

J.  Goodwin,  Rev.  C.  T.  Hinman,  and  George  E.  Hand,  having  been 

made,  in  common  with  the  other  gentlemen,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce, 

(first  Superintendent,)  who  had  incorporated  into   the  organic  law, 

the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  annually,  it  may 

be  justly  presumed  to  present  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the   outline  of 

their  intended  duties  than  had  thus  far  been  given  to  the  public.  For 

this  reason,  and  for  important  suggestions  it  contains,  which  may  be 

useful  in  the  future,  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrticiion: 

Sir — The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  report  that  they  assembled 
at  the  University  in  August  last,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at 
the  public  examination  of  the  classes,  preceding  the  commencement, 
and  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  University,  its  wants,  its  pro- 
gress and  its  prospects.  The  site  of  the  University,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  fine,  high  table  of  land,  commanding  varied  and  beautiful  land- 
scape views,  with  a  fertile,  dry  soil,  is  well  chosen.  Unfortunately, 
the  noble  forest  trees  which  formerly  tenanted  these  grounds,  (the 
only  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past,  in  this  new  world,) 
had  all  beea  destroyed  before  the  land  was  appropriated  to  its  pre- 
sent use,  and  their  stately  compeers,  a  little  way  remote,  only  seem, 
to  admonish  us  of  how  much  we  have  lost  hy  their  untimely  fate. 
That  which  first  most  strongly  arrests  one's  attention  upon  approach- 
ng  the  University  grounds,  is' the  almost  total  absence  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  This  is  not  surprising  in  a  new  institution,  but  it 
demands  immediate  attention— prompt  action.  The  soil  is  strong, 
and  well^  adapted  to  the  production  and  growth  of  trees,  as  the 
neighboring  forests  attest.  In  the  same  forests,  and  in  convenient 
proximity,  are  found  in  almost  every  variety,  the  trees  indigenous  to 
the  climate.  A  little  considerate  attention  now  given  to  ornamenting 
the  grounds  with  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  yield  an  ample  harvest 
of  security,  comfort  and  protection.  A  considerable  number  of  trees 
have  been  recently  planted,  but  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  neany 
22 
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all  of  them  were  comprised  in  two  or  three  varieties,  more  distin- 
giiished  for  their  rapid  growth  and  precocious  development,  than  for 
symmetry  of  proportions,  beauty  or  permanence,  and  which  will  in 
regular  course  reach  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf*  of  their  existence, 
sooner  than  the  youth  who  assisted  to  plant  them.  A  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  trees  planted,  should  be  of  the  most  durable,  stable  and 
stately  kinds.  How  much  of  interest,  comfort  and  enjoyment,  trees 
grown  venerable  with  the  Universities  they  surround  and  protect, 
add  to  college  grounds  and  college  life,  all  can  attest  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  older  and  more  eligible  literary  institutions  of  the 
country.  Cambridge  and  Yale,  stript  of  their  fine  old  shade  trees, 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  The  pursuit  of  learning, 
science  and  literature,  much  of  which  is  laborious  and  exhausting, 
should  be  made  attractive  by  the  highest  garniture  of  nature  and  of 
art  The  highway  of  thought,  and  intellectual  development  and  pro- 
gress, much  of  which  is  parched  and  rugged,  should,  so  far  as  may 
be,  be  refreshed  with  fountains  and  strewn  with  flowers.  One  of  the 
appended  resolutions  of  the  board,  embodies  their  views  on  this  not 
unimportant  subject. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  evidently  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  those  departments.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  experiments  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  suitable 
apparatus.  This  deficit  should,  we  think,  receive  early  attention 
and  remedy.  However  important  buildings  may  seem,  needful  ap- 
paratus and  books  are  even  more  so.  The  brick  and  mortar,  of  which 
are  reared  the  stately  walls,  can  be  of  little  avail,  without  intelligent 
minds  within,  and  the  proper  appliances  for  communicating  that  in- 
telligence to  others. 

The  library,  very  considerable  and  creditable  in  extent,  is  valuable 
and  excellent — but  further  additions  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  age. 

The  suits  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology  are  uncommonly 
full  and  splendid,  and  the  other  departments  of  natural  science  are 
very  rich  in  preparations  and  specimens. 

The  board  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  the  examination  was 
generally  well  sustained,  and  the  performances  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement, were  in  most  instances  of  a  high  order,  creditable  alike 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  participated  in  them,  and;the  professors 
who  had  been  charged  with  their  education  and  instruction. 

The  board  had  of  course  but  little  opportunity  to  know  or  judge 
of  the  discipline  or  details  of  the  government  of  the  University; 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  discreet,  prudent  and  salutary. 
In  every  in^litution  of  learning,  there  must  be  system,  order,  rule, 
■ttbordioition,  compliance  with  the  regulations,  cheerful  acquies- 
•Wice  in  what  is  enjoined.  Whilst  there  is  much  occasion  for  watch- 
Ill  tolicitude,  considerate  kindness  and  charitable  forbearance  on  the 
IJirt  of  those  who  are  charffed  with  the  immediate  administration  of 

i-!!i""°^  *  Colle^  or  University,  they  are  also  sometimes  re- 
*^i?k  k^  *  ^^^^  ^^^^*^  ^^^^^  responsible  position  imposes,  a  duty 
waieii  they  owe  to  the  public,  to  the  parents  who  have  entrusted  io 
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them  the  education  of  their  sons,  and  to  the  youth,  whose  future 
hopes  and  prospects  greatly  depend  upon  their  careful  training  at 
this  period  of  life — to  adopt  strong  measures,  and  perhaps,  in  som« 
rare  mstances,  almost  bordering  on  severity. 

Men  who  are  fit  to  be  placed  in  such  highly  responsible  stations, 
themselves,  upon  the  ground,  will  act  wisely,  and  a  healthy  pubh« 
sentiment  will  sustain  them  in  their  action.  The  young  gentlemen 
gathered  into  an  institution  of  learning,  should  feel  that  they  also 
have  duties  and  responsibilities;  their  own  sense  of  propriety  will 
dictate  consideration  and  regard  for  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions of  those  who  are  expending  their  hard  earned  money  on  their 
education,  will  prompt  them  to  peaceful  and  quiet  demeanor,  to 
punctuality  and  promptness  in  their  lessons  and  recitations,  to  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  their  teachers,  and  to  a  general  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  sustaining  a  wholesome  police  and  good  order,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well  being  of  every  community,  whether  social,  civil  or 
hterary.  Anarchy  in  State  is  worse  than  the  worst  government; 
anarchy  in  institutions  of  learning  is  more  destructive,  more  fatal  to 
progress,  than  any  other,  we  had  almost  jaid,  th;in  all  other  evils 
put  together.  These  remarks  might  seem  uncalled  for,  but  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  place  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
institution  is  liable  to  such  trying  exigencies,  that  almost  all  have 
encountered  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  it  is  well  to  pro- 
mote a  healthful  public  sentiment  on  a  subject  so  intimately  connect- 
ed Avith  the  welfare,  not  only  of  our  University,  but  also  of  our 
seminaries,  academies  and  common  schools. 

The  board  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  which 
they  attach  to  the  rank  which  our  University  shall  take  and  maintain 
amongst  like  institutions  in  our  country.  That  its  rank  and  position, 
should  be  high  amongst  the  highest,  all  will  admit;  to  that  proposi- 
tion every  man  will  assent.  State  pride,  our  personal  wishes,  the 
interest  which  all  must  feel  in  the  training  and  development  of  those 
who  are  to  become  our  religious  teachers,  who  are  relied  upon  to 
heal  our  bodily  ailments,  who  are  to  make  and  administer  our  laws 
who  are  soon  to  manage  our  public  affairs,  all  combine  with  oppres- 
sive force  to  show  the  great  and  absorbing  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter. Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  dwell  upon  it?  Because, 
that  though  theoretically  admitted  by  all,  it  is,  we  fear,  practically 
overlooked  by  many.  On  the  one  hand,  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  immediately  connected  with  the  University,  to 
the  fact  that  we  expect  much,  very  much,  from  them.  The  institu- 
tion is  well  endowed,  if  not  just  now,  certainly  prospectively,  with 
moderately  good  management  of  its  funds.  It' is  eligibly  situated; 
it  has  started  in  its  eventful  career  under  favorable  auspices;  its  po- 
sition is  in  a  fine  region  of  country,  in  a  temperate  latitude,  in  & 
healthful  climate.  What  Yale  is  to  the  States  east  of  the  mountains, 
the  University  of  Michigan  should  be  to  tlie  Western  States.  Wg 
hope  for  much,  we  expect  much — have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 
much?    Let  the  standard  be  fixed  at  onee,  so  that  the  proudest  in- 
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Citation  in  the  country  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  fraternize  with  us  as 
equals;  so  that  our  sons  shall  have  no  occasion,  through  aspirations 
for  higher  attainments  or  higher  honors,  to  leave  the  halls  of  our 
ewn  University  for  those  of  any  other  whatever.  We  call  upon  the 
RegenU,  tiie  Faculty,  the  professors,  to  make  it  such  an  institution. 
But  to  make  it  and  keep  it  such,  much  care  and  attention  are  requi- 
bite.  The  Regents  must  be  vigilant  in  looking  to  the  capacity,  the 
attainments,  the  reputation,  the  character,  the  manners,  the  habits, 
the  physical  vigor,  the  intellectual  development,  of  those  whom  they 
shall  select  for  instructors. 

We  call  upon  the  Faculty  and  professors  in  the  University,  and 
doubt  not  that  our  appeal  will  meet  a  cordial  response,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  important  position  they  have  taken,  the  duties  of  vital  in- 
terest which  they  have  assumed  to  discharge,  the  intimate  relations 
Ihey  bear  to  the  honor  or  dishonor,  the  weal  or  woe,  of  this  com- 
monwealth. It  is  but  reasonable  to  presume,  when  such  momentous 
results  hinge  on  their  action,  that  they  will  cheerfully  devote  their 
whole  time,  their  best  energies,  their  undivided  attention,  to  instruct- 
ing, enlarging,  developing,  giving  energy  to  the  minds  and  intellects 
of  those  placed  in  their  charge.  VVe  expect  them  to  make  our  Uni- 
Tcrsity  a  distinguished  seat  of  science,  learning,  literature,  refinement 
and  taste — a  blessing  to  our  people,  a  proud  monument  to  them- 
selves— an  honor  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

But  to  have  the  University  accomplish  all  its  high  destinies  the 
State  also  has  solemn  duties  to  perform;  it  must  faithfully  discharge 
the  solemn  trust  committed  to  it  by  the  general  government;  it  must 
preserve  strict  good  faith  with  the  University;  it  must  Jinsband  its 
resources  and  revenues;  it  must,  in  no  case,  allow  political  consider- 
ations to  make  merchandize  of  the  interests  of  the  tjniversity,  and  of 
<he  people's  birthright,  the  privilege  of  a  free  and  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  in  its  halls.  For  that  purpose  the  people  of  the 
nation  have  nobly  endowed  the  University;  for  that  purpose  and  that 
only,  let  that  endowment  be  appropriated  and  stand.  Let  the  hand 
that  for  sinister  purposes  would  lay  hold  of  that  or  any  other  fund 
set  apart  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  be  palsied  in  the  touch;  let 
the  tongue  of  him  who  would  thus  betray  his  trust  and  his  country, 
eleavc  to  the  roof  of  his  momth. 

The  board  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  great  importance  of 
a  full  and  thorough  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  before 
bein^  entered  at  the  University,  and  that  the  standard  of  scholarship 
required  of  those  who  enter  the  University,  should  be  elevated,  as  a 
prominent  means  of  elevating,  not  only  the  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  but  also  that  of  inferior  schools  throughout  the  State, 
which  look  to  it  as  a  model,  and  grade  their  literary  character  ao- 
•Mrding  to  the  rank  of  this,  the  leading  institution  of  the  State.  It 
was  tery  apparent  from  the  examination  of  the  lower  classes,  that 
Hm  young  gentlemen  composing  those  classes,  had  entered  upon  their 
•ommon  career  at  the  Umrersity,  with  very  unequal  de^^rees  of  pre- 

Bona  •vidently  had  be«n  but  ill  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  ool- 
^{•MVM,  and  encounter  its  severe  and  rigid  routine  of  study,  and 
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in  addition  to  the  discouragement  and  mortification  ever  attendant 
upon  inferior  scholarship,  and  the  danger  of  overtasking  themselves 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies,  would  realize  in  but  an  imperfect  de-> 
gree,  the  benefit  and  advantages  of  a  thorough  education.  Thig 
subject  can  hardly  receive  too  much  attention.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  essence  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  educated  men.  A 
crude  and  imperfect  preliminary  education,  of  which  the  student  is 
himself  probably  ignorant  at  the  first,  is  often  the  occasion  of  em- 
bittering his  hours  of  study,  breaking  his  spirits,  and  in  long  after 
years  is  fruitful  of  vain  regrets  that  his  happiness  and  fortunes  for 
life,  have  been  marred  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  his 
early  instructors.  The  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  wide-spread 
in  the  Western  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  the 
Eastern  Colleges,  in  reference  to  students  from  the  west  It  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  too  promptly  remedied.  In  vain  do  you  fill 
your  professors'  chairs  with  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  if  th« 
youth  who  resort  to  them  for  instruction,  must  be  fed  with  milk  in- 
stead of  meat.  In  vain  may  we  look  for  a  high  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  graduating  classes,  if  the  standard  of  preparation  for 
entering  upon  the  college  course  is  a  low  one — in  vain  shall  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Alumni  of  our  University,  when  they  meet  and  min- 
gle with,  or  confront  those  of  other  Universities,  stand  erect  with 
arched  brow  and  bold  front,  conscious  of  the  plentitude  of  their  in- 
tellectual stature  and  developement — if  the  student  is  to  spend  half 
his  time  at  the  University,  in  learning  what  he  should  have  known 
when  he  entered  it.  Let  parents  and  guardians,  if  they  wish  their 
sons  and  wards  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  see  well 
to  it  that  they  are  properly  and  sufficiently  prepared  at  the  outset, 
and  that  they  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  by  absence  during  the 
college  course.  It  is  said,  and  without  doubt,  truly,  that  many  por- 
tions-of  the  State  are  destitute  of  proper  schools  and  seminaries  for 
training  and  preparing  students  for  the  University.  But  the  absence 
of  such  schools  and  seminaries,  however  prejudicial  and  deeply  felt 
in  the  University,  has  much  more  wide  spread  and  deplorable  re- 
sults, in  the  destitute  districts  themselves;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  very 
imperfect  education  and  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  more  favored,  and 
almost  absence  of  education  among  the  less  favored,  in  such  commu-  • 
nities.  There,  also,  the  common  school,  (that  nursery  of  thought 
and  intellect,  whicli  we  should  all  assiduously  cherish,)  droops  and 
languishes,  and  the  munificent  provision  made  by  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  rising  generation,  serves  little  other  purpose 
than  to  pay  blockhead  teachers  for  entailing  their  own  ignorance  and 
stupidity  upon  their  pupils.  What  an  evil — what  a  calamity — how 
widespread — how  diflfusive— how  frightful.  How  can  it  be  reme- 
died— how  prevented?  If  our  common  schools  are  to  work  their 
perfect  work  in  rearing  up  generation  after  generation  of  intelligent, 
educated  and  virtuous  men  and  women,  who  shall  be  ornaments  to 
society,  and  appreciate  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoy,  the  teachers  in  t\i<sse  schools  must  be  themselves 
intelligent  and  properly  educated.     The  teachers  cannot  be  so  eduoa- 
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ted  without  the  aid  of  good  grammar  schools,  academies,  seminaries, ' 
or  branches  of  the  University,  to  fill  the  wide  inteivening  space  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the  University.  Schools  of  this  hi^h 
order  should  be  found  in  every  county — yea,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
erery  town — that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  whole  population, 
male  and  female.  In  Ifew  England,  such  schools  and  seminaries 
are  found  in  almost  every  town  and  village.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a 
population,  reared  under  such  auspices,  should  be  intelligent,  eftec- 
iHve  and  prosperous  ? 

New  York  has  for  many  years  past,  emulated  New  England,  in 
its  liberal  and  varied  provisions  for  diffusing  education  and  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  her  multitudinous  population.  She  has  also 
within  a  few  years  past,  established  a  State  Normal  School,  which 
has  excit^^d  the  strongest  interest  and  countenance  throughout  that 
State.  Michigan  need  not  be  far  behind  her  elder  and  more  advan- 
ced, but  not  more  forward  sisters.  She  has  accessible  and  quite 
within  her  reach,  an  ample  fund  to  supply  the  wide  chasm  in  her 
educational  system,  now  found  to  exist  between  her  common  schools 
and  the  University.  It  is  not  by  abstracting  from  either  the  common 
school  or  the  University  funds;  neither  of  these  are  more  ample  than 
are  needed  in  their  appropriate  and  respective  spheres,  and  to  ac- 
eomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appro- 
priated and  designated  by  the  munificent  donor,  the  General  Govern- 
ment. But  we  have  certain  salt  spring  lands,  which  though  not  now 
subject  to  sale,  no  doubt  Congress  would  cheerfully  authorize  us  to 
sell  and  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  We  confidently  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  could  those  lands  be  so  wisely  or  usefully  appropri- 
ated; and  in  that  faith  we  have,  in  a  subjoined  resolution,  recom- 
mended that  the  Legislature  take  immediate  measures  to  appropri- 
ate the  State  salt  spring  lands  to  that  object.  No  other  appropria- 
tion of  those  lands  could  effect  such  wide-spread  and  continuing 
results — could  do  so  much  to  humanize  and  elevate  society  in  our 
midst — to  give  a  healthful  and  vigorous  tone  to  the  intellectual  de- 
relopment  of  the  masses  of  our  community.  We  propose  that  they 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and' assistance  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  branches  of  the  University,  academies,  high  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  of  a  high  order,  throughout  the  State. 
A  large  fund  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  so  distributed  and  appro- 
priated annually,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  normal  school  should 
be  a  model  institution,  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  inferior  schools.  With  this  assistance  and  encouragement, 
the  branches  of  the  University  which  have  languished  or  become 
dormant,  would  be  speedily  revived—high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  seminaries  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  would  spring 
•p,  and  dve  a  new  impulse  to  education  and  mind,  throughout  the 
State.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  schools  and  seminaries 
for  traming  and  preparing  the  sons  of  our  soil  for  the  University,  in 
•wh  manner  that  they  may  there  pursue  the  liberal  arts,  with  pleas- 
•W  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the  State;  and  thus  shall  a  race  of 
spring  up  from  our  midst,  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the 
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bar,  or  in  the  professor's  chair,  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  shall 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  State,  and  proudly  manifest  the  high  tone 
and  character  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  Such  demonstrations 
oan  never  fail  of  producing  conviction.  And  it  is  thus  we  must  raise 
up,  educate  and  qualify  our  youth  for  public  life,  if  we  would  be  re- 
spected by  others,  or  successfully  maintain  our  own  rights  and  dig- 
nity. And  while  these  branches  of  the  University,  high  schools  and 
seminaries,  would  spring  up  thickly  throughout  the  State,  supplying 
the  University  liberally  with  students,  the  University  on  its  part, 
would  furnish  its  supply  of  finished  scholars  for  preceptors  and  in- 
structors in  ihose  branches.  Seminaries  and  high  schools,  which  in 
^eir  time,  would  raise  up,  train  and  prepare  large  numbers  of  com- 
petent and  highly  educated  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  which 
would  constantly  keep  that  first  and  most  important  department  of 
popular  education,  in  healthful  activity  and  vigor. 

Thus  the  reflex  influence  of  the  common  schools  on  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  on  the  common  schools,  would  be  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  constantly  seen  and  felt.  No  one,  because  his 
son  was  not  at  the  University,  would  feel  that  he  was  not  receiving 
any  benefit  from  it,  since  any  man  who  had  children  in  the  common 
scho  ol,  would  be  receiving  an  annual  installment  from  the  University 
fund. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  and  seminaries,  also,  our  youth  in 
large  numbers,  whose  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  en- 
joy the  higher  instruction  of  the  University,  (Scot-free,  as  it  is  to  all 
the  sons  of  Michigan,  who  will  come  and  partake  of  it,)  might  ob- 
tain, if  not  a  finished,  certainly  a  highly  valuable  and  practical  edu- 
cation in  almost  all  departments  of  instruction — and  these  privileges 
would  be  extended  alike  to  male  and  female.  Education  of  a  higher 
order  and  refinement  would  thus  be  diff'used  through  our  whole  pop- 
ulation. What  a  contrast  would  such  a  picture  present  to  the  state 
rOf  things  we  now  see  around  us.  Then  might  the  Peninsular  State 
boast  a  system  of  public  and  popular  education  within  her  limits 
more  perfect  in  itself,  more  munificently  endowed  and  more  liberally 
administered  than  any  other  in  these  United  States. 

A  few  years  of  progress  and  development,  under  such  a  system, 
would  make  Michigan  one  of  the  noblest  States  of  the  Union. 

LEGISLATION. 

■  Tarious  propositions  came  before  the  Legislature  for  legislation 
relating  to  schools,  among  which  was  one  for  establishing  a  se- 
parate department  at  the  University  for  teachers;  also  for  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  also  for  amending 
tile  laws  so  as  take  off  all  restrictions  as  to  the  raising  of  money  for 
building  school  houses;  for  establishing  temporary  Normal  schools 
o-r  teachers'  institutes;  for  a  change  of  the  law  so  that  the  mill  tax 
might  be  raised  by  vote  of  townships.     The  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro- 
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viding  that  one  of  the  branchts  of  the  University  should  be  estab- 
lished as  a  State  Normal  school;  but  none  of  these  became  laws,  ex- 
cept that  providing  for  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Howell  Academy;  to  Leoni  theologic  al  institute> 
to'  Leoni  seminary;  to  Olivet  institute. 

The  school  law  was  amended  so  that  the  qualified  voters  of  any 
district  might,  at  their  annual  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district,  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  dollar  a  scholar  for 
every  scholar  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
year,  for  the  support  of  schools,  to  be  levied  and  collected  like  other 
township  taxes. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  RANSOM's    MESSAGE 

The  laws  by  which  our  common  schools  are  regulated,  it  is  believed, 
require  no  change.  None  perhaps  could  be  devised  which  would 
more  efifectually  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  than  those  now  in 
force.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
which  most  of  the  important  and  interesting  topics  connected  with 
our  educational  system  are  fully  discussed,  will  be  laid  before  yon 
in  due  time. 

No  subject  should  more  earnestly  engage  your  attention  than  that 
of  common  school  education. 

The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  117,902,  being  9,822  more  than  have  been  re- 
turned in  any  previous  year,  the  whole  number  that  have  attended 
common  schools  during  the  year  is  98,044,  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  more  than  attended  last  year. 

The  amount  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  past  year,  was« 
$32,605  20,  tliirty  cents  to  each  child  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  the  township  libraries,  and  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  was  116,020  44,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  heretofore  raised  for  that  purpose  in  any  one  year. 

'I  he  amount  of  money  raised  hy  vote  of  the  people  for  the  support 
of  schools  at  the  last  annual  township  meetings  was  5^11,346  11^ 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  hitherto  raised  for  such  purposes. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  distributed  among  the  several  coun- 
net  and  townships  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of°schools  during  the 
pMtyear,  from  the  three  sources  mentioned,  was  $11,970  14  mof§ 
ihtii  for  any  pruceeding  year. 
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The  sum  total  of  all  school  lands  sold  up  to  this  time,  reported  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  was  111,126  acres.  Over 
one-fourth  of  this  had  been  sold  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  amount  of  all  University  lands  sold  up  to  this  date  was 
20,309.5 1  acres,  which  taken  from  the  whole  amount  selected  (44,- 
416.31  acres,)  U.' ft  a  balance  on  liand  subject  to  sale  of  24,106.77 
acres.  ■'^'' 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  states  that  during  the  current 
year,  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  active  labors 
abroad,  attendin^^  educational  meetincrs^  conducting  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  co-operating  with  the  friends  of  education.  He  speaks  of 
these  labors  as  being  highly  useful,  and  that  increased  interest  had 
been  aroused  by  these  means,  by  the  labors  and  zeal  of  the  christian 
ministry,  by  educational  societies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  press. 
He  again  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  embraces  the  duties 
of  county  clerks,  he  observes  that  these  officers  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  provide  for  the  regular 
annual  distribution  of  the  reports  of  this  office,  to  county  clerks 
school  inspectors,  and  directors  of  school  districts.  It  was  thought 
to  be  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  an  educational 
periodical,  the  annual  reports  constitute  the  principal  and  well  nigh 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  Superintendent  could  commu- 
nicate with  local  officers,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  hope 
to  derive  information  in  relation  to  the  wishes  and  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  The  following  extract  shows  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Under  this  head,  in  the  reports  from  this  department  for  former 
years,  are  statements  which  show  a  marked  improvement,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  that 
attend  them,  the  number  of  visits  they  receive  from  district  and  town- 
ship school  officers,  the  number  and  size  of  township  libraries,  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  etc.,  etc. 

By  examining  the  reports  received  at  this  office  for  the  last  school 
year,  and  comparing  them  with  the  reports  for  preceeding  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  is  still  gaining  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  rapidly  increasing  in  usefulness. 
23 
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The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
for  the  past  school  year,  is  442 — 17  more  than  reported  the  preceed- 
ing  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  reported,  is  3,671,  which 
is  129  more  than  have  reported  in  any  former  year.  Of  this  number, 
2,548  have  maintained  schools  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  the 
constitutional  term.  This  shows  an  increase  of  177  over  former 
years.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  the  same  being  9,822  more  than 
have  been  reported  for  any  former  year.  The  whole  number  that 
have  attended  school  during  the  year,  is  98,044,  which  shows  an 
advance  of  9,964  over  all  former  years. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  **  qualified 
teachers,"  there  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  months  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  taugnt  by  unqualified 
teachers,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  eleven  years;  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  wages  paid  them. 

The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  and  townships  of  the  State  in  May  last,  was  $32,605  20, 
the  same  being  30  cents  to  every  child  reported  within  the  legal 
ages,  and  an  increase  over  former  years  of  $1,330  46.  For  the 
preceding  year,  the  apportionment  was  33  cents  to  every  child  re- 
ported between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  This  shows  a 
falling  off  of  two  cents  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  scholar, 
which  was  caused  by  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars,  than  in  the  amount  apportioned  from  this  fund — a  cir- 
cumstance which  it  is  not  probable  will  ever  occur  again;  for  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund  will  be  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  several 
years  to  come. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  township  libraries  and  the  support 
of  schools,  is  815,020  44,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
heretofore  raised  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  tax  voted  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  schools, 
at  the  last  annual  township  meetings,  is  $11,346  11,  which  is  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  heretofore  raised  for  said  purpose. 

The  amount  of  public  money  actually  distributed  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools 
during  the  past  year,  from  the  three  sources  just  named,  is  $1 1,970- 
14  mare  than  for  any  former  year. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Department,  that 
while  tliere  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending common  schooU,  there  had  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
Um  number  attending  select  schools.  This  fact  shows  that  while  our 
©ommon  schools  are  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, our  select  schools  are  losing  patronage. 

This  two-fold  method  of  showing  the  superiority  of  common  schools 
when  judiciously  managed  and  properly  improved,  over  select 
■obooif  M  they  ordinarily  exist,  is  now  still  more  manifest  than  ever 
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During  the  last  year,  the  increase  in  the  number  attending  common 
schools  has  been  nearly  ten  thousand,  as  we  have  already  seen;  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  attending  select  schools,  has  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred. 

The  reports  show  that  there  are  246  township  libraries  in  the  State, 
containing  in  all,  58,203  volumes,  which  is  an  increase  of  45  town- 
ships, and  14,277  volumes,  during  the  past  year. 

Amendments  to  the  school  laws  were  proposed,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  fuel,  so  as  to  authorize  the  districts  to  vote  a  tax  therefor; 
it  was  recommended  that  districts  should  be  authorized,  where  there 
were  one  hundred  or  more  scholars,  to  raise  any  amount  of  tax  they 
please  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  such  a  provision  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  Union 
Schools.  It  was  further  recommended  that  section  137  of  the  law, 
should  be  repealed.  It  was  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, that  with  our  age  as  a  State,  and  the  advancement  we  had 
made  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  that  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, under  the  circumstances,  were  preferable,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  single  State  normal  school.  For  the  holding  of  such  institutes' 
it  was  suggested  that  the  expenses  attending  them  should  be  provi- 
ded for.     The  Superintendent  (Mr.  Mayhew,)  says: 

Some  have  proposed  raising  it  by  contributions  from  the  citizens  of 
places  where  sessions  may  be  held.  But  this  would  be  a  heavy  tax; 
and  especially  where  the  citizens  of  a  place  offer  to  board  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance.  Gratuitous  board,  as  has  been  offered  in  several 
places,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  could  ordinarily 
be  expected.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
be  required  to  pay  a  specific  sum.  But  this  might  exclude  many 
worthy  persons  who  are  unable  to  spare  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  small  sum  they  have  received  for  their  services  as  teachers. 
Others  still  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  to  meet  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  Institute  in  each  county,  by  a  county  tax.  But  if 
this  method  were  desirable,  it  is  not  practicable.  The  number  of 
teachers  that  would  attend  would  be  hardly  suflficient  to  justify  such 
an  undertaking  in  some  of  the  new  counties.  It  would  moreover  be 
difificult,  if  not  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  persons  to  carry  forward  so  many  Institutes  at  the 
same  time.  The  plan  proposed  is  a  medium  between  county  insti- 
tutes and  a  State  normal  school,  combining  to  a  great  degree  the 
advantages  of  both,  without  the  inconveniences  of  either.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  expense  of  providing  a  board  of  instruction,  be 
met  in  this  way:  Authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  necessary  sum, 
lo  be  paid  from  the  annual  income  of  the  primary  school  fiind. 
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A  circular  was  issued,  proposing  the  holding  of  a  series  of  insti- 

Itttes  very  nearly  on  this  plan,  in  reply  to  wiiich,  the  Superintendent 

received  very  encouraging  communications.     .Several  sessions  were 

flubseqaently  held.     The   Superintendent   thur>    speaks    of  Umoji 

Schools: 

This  deservedly  popular,  and  emineuily  useful  form  of  common 
school  orgmizalion,  was.  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  in  the 
last  annual  report  from  this  dep.^rtment,  commencing  at  the  one 
hundred  and  first  page.  Their  nature  and  advantages  are  there 
somewhat  fully  presented.  This  class  of  institutions,  which  may  be 
made  to  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  tlie  ordinary  coiuraon 
school  and  the  State  University,  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  Tho.se  already  established,  have  generally  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  thieir  founders.  ^5orae  of  them  have  already  at- 
tained a  standing  rarely  equalled  by  the  academical  institutions  of 
the  older  States.  Large,  commodious,  and  beautiful  edifices  have 
been  erected,  in  quite  a  number  of  villages,  for  the  accommodation 
of  tliese  schools.  These  school  houses  frequently  occupy  the  most 
eligible  site^  in  the  villages  where  they  are  located.  I  am  happy  in 
bemg  able  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  late  capitol  of  our 
State  having  been  fitted  up  at  much  expense,  was,  in  June  last,  opened 
as  a  common  school  house;  and  that,  in  that  house,  is  maintained  a 
free  school,  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  city  c^ 
the  Straits. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  this,  hi.s  last  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  follows: 

The  citizens  of  our  SUUe  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unparalleled 
success  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  doors  of  our  im- 
proved, and  rapidly  improving  common  schools,  are  open  to  nil.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  these  institutions,  increases  several  thousand 
from  year  to  year.  In  round  numbers,  ten  thousand  more  of  the 
youth  of  our  State  drank  at  these  fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture—of  domestic  and  social  happiness— of  State  and  national 
prosperity— during  the  last  year,  than  in  any  former  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  blessings  of  our  State  University,  which,  like  our 
common  schools  is  alike  open  to  all,  are  sought  and  enjoyed  by  an 
increasing  number  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  who  may,  at 
home,  enjoy  well -ni'ih  nil  the  liternvv  urivilej^es  afforded  in  the  older 
Btnt^K. 


l(.:.:.r(iUl     (>V    IllA-K-NTS. 


This  report  embraced  the  condition  of  the  i;^..r.,vr,,i  i.  ab  to  ii« 
•xpcadit  '.ttailcd  und  tabular  form,  the  whole  amount  ex- 

ptod'iil  (ui  building  purpouefi  from  January  8tb,   1847>  tp  0»tob«r 
JM,  1»^48.beiniir  116.360  00 
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MEDICAL    DKPARTMBNT. 

The  Board  announce  that  incipient  measures  had  been  adopted 
for  the  organization  of  a  medical  department,  by  constituting  three 
professorships,  viz:  one  of  anatomv,  charged  with  the  duties  also  ap- 
pertaining to  special  and  surgical  anatomy — one  of  materia  mkdica, 
•harged  also  with  the  duties  appertaining  to  pharmacy-  and  medical 
jiTKisPRUDKNCK — and  one  of  the  practice  of  physio,  charged  also 
with  recitations  in  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Dr.  Douglass  had  been  designated  to  fill  the  professorship  of  mate - 
MA  MEDiCA,  and  Dr.  Ahram  Sager  that  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  but  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  University. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  literature,  was  thir- 
ty-eight. The  estimated  receipts  of  the  University  were  $13,000  00 
for  the  next  year.  The  Board  remark  that  the  financial  system  of 
the  University  had  been  matured  by  the  experience  of  past  years, 
and  seemed  now  to  be  conducted  with  as  rigid  a  regard  to  economy 
as  the  interests  of  the  several  departments  will  allow. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  embraced  a  new  code  of  laws  for  titf 
local  government.     They  say;  5jj 

On  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  there 
might  naturally  be  expected  some  friction,  yet  the  Faculty  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  assure  the  Board  that  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  been  wholesome,  and  unattended  by  any  serious  diiEoulty.  Al- 
though one  dismission,  and  a  few  cases  of  suspension  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  our  quiet  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  rebellious 
spirit,  nor  by  any  very  high  misdemeanors.  The  Faculty  will,  how- 
ever, take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  few  amendments  of  the  existing 
code  of  laws,  principally  the  result  of  experience.  They  beg  leave, 
also,  to  recommend  a  slightly  modified  course  of  studies.  1  he  sug- 
gested amendments  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  copies  of  the 
catalogue  and  statutes. 

As  some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Board,  in  respecj, 
to  the  propriety  of  a  law  prohibiting  certain  societies  in  the  Univer-' 
sity,  the  Faculty  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  a  special 
report  on  that  subject,  accompanied  by  a  correspondence  with  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  colleges  in  our  country. 

If  the  Board  will  appropriate  means  for  carrying  out  their  inten-j 
tions  in  regard  to  prizes,  as  expressed  in  the  last  section  of  the  laws, 
tiio  Faculty  will  announce  the  subjects  for  the  present  graduating 
class. 

We  also  ask  to  be  authorized  by  the  Board  to  expend  the  whole 
amount,  of  the  special  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
ttade  this  year,  we  presume,  as  last,  m  the  mcrease  of  the  library,  in 


the  departments  belonging  to  the  several  professors;  except  so  nauch 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  Silliman's  Journal,  and  of 
the  four  reprints  of  foreign  journals. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  pursued  and  accomplished  in  the 
sereral  departments,  except  that  of  languages.  Here,  the  failure  has 
resulted  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  whole,  under 
the  existing  arrangement. 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  report,  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  is  so  valuable  in  its  suggestions  and  statements,  that  notwith- 
standing its  length,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  objects  of  this  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  to  give  it  in  full: 

The  organic  law  "of  the  University  (of  the  State  of  Michigan)  and 
its  branches,"  agreeably  to  whose  provisions  we  have  been  appointed 
by  you,  during  this  current  year,  as  "a  board  of  visitors,  declares, 
that  our  "duty  shall  be,  to  make  a  personal  examination  into  the  State 
of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent  suggesting  such  improvements  as  (we)  may  deem 
important." — Sec.  15. 

In  pursuance  of  your  request,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors 
repaired,  in  July  last,  at  the  time  named,  to  the  University  in  Ann 
Arbor;  and,  having  made  their  examination  to  some  extent,  in  the 
absence  of  two  members  of  the  same,  adjourned  to  hold  a  future 
meeting  in  the  same  place;  which,  after  due  notice  given,  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  and  tne  following  report  adopted,  by  the  members 
present: 

The  departments  of  the  University,  as  prescribed  by  the  organic 
law,  are — first,  "of  literature,  science,  and  arts;  second,  "of  law;'* 
and  THIRD,  "of  medicine."  In  the  first  department,  the  law  contem- 
plates fifteen  professorships,  viz:  one  each,  and  severally — 1st,  of 
ancient  languages;  2d,  of  modern  languages;  3d,  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  4th,  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  logic;  5th,  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind;  6th,  of  moral  philosophy;  7th  of  na- 
tural theology;  9th  of  mathematics;  10th  of  natural  philosophy; 
11th,  of  chemistry:  12th,  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  13th  of  bot- 
any and  soology;  14th,  of  fine  arts;  15th  of  civil  engineering  and 
drawing. 

This  department  has  been  organized  since  1841,  and  has  not  yet 
been  perfected;  but  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law, 
the  professorships  have  been  created,  as  the  number  of  students,  their 
progress  io  study,  and  other  cxiflrencies  required.  Seven  professors 
nsTe  been  appointed,  who  discharge  the  duties  of  eleven  professor- 
ships; Tiz: 

1.  Gw).  P.  WiLUAMs,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  math- 


2.  AsRAnAM  Saoir,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology. 
8.  Andriw  Ten  Brook,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. 
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4.  Daniel  D.  Wheedon,  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  history. 

5.  John  Holmes  Agxew,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

6.  SriAs  H    Douglass,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and, 

geology. 

7.  Louis  Farquelle,  professor  of  modern  languages. 

The  examination  of  the  students,  which  we  witnessed  to  some  ex- 
tent, on  two  different  occasions,  furnished  evidence  of  the  zeal,  fidel- 
ity and  ability  of  the  professors,  in  their  respective  departments 
of  science,  and  of  the  success  and  diligence  of  the  students,  genei* 
ally.  .        ,  ,  ,  "^ 

The  resources  of  the  University,  and  the  pressing  exigencies  in 
this  early  stage  of  its  organization,  will  not  admit,  at  present,  of  the 
appointment  of  any  greater  number  of  professors;  nor  is  it,  with  the 
present  number  of  students,  at  all  necessary — that  number  ranging 
somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  Regents  have  wisely 
arranged  the  combination  of  professorships,  and  distributed  the  du- 
ties of  the  same  among  the  existing  professors,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  conducted  eastern  colle- 
ges, with  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  political  economy.  It  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  they  have  introduced  a  system 
of  extensive  and  efficient  study  in  the  modern  languages,  running 
through  the  whole  course,  which  will  make  all  the  students  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  In  eas- 
tern colleges,  the  modern  languages  are  but  an  incidental  study,  du- 
ring one  or  two  terms  of  certain  classes;  and  that,  by  students  only 
who  elect  them  in  preference  to  other  branches.  In  this  respect  our 
University  possesses  superior  privileges;  and  meets,  more  extensively 
and  efficiently,  the  wants  of  our  educated  youth,  than  any  of  our 
older  colleges.  It  is  a  new  feature  in  college  studies,  and  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  our  Western  States,  filling  up  with  a  foreign 
population  from  nearly  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  suggested,  whether  a  much  more  practicable  and  economical 
permanent  arrangement,  than  that  contemplated  by  the  organic  law, 
and  that  which  the  Regents  have  thus  far,  *'  in  the  first  organiza- 
tion" adopted,  is  not  in  every  way  preferable;  and  therefore,  wheth- 
er such  amendments  might  not  be  made  to  the  statute,  as  shall  give 
to  them  full  power  to  provide,  at  any  time  hereafter,  for  the  full 
range  of  study  contemplated  in  it,  without  employing  more  profess- 
ors than  may  be  actually  needed.  The  duties  of  several  of  the 
professorships,  may  occasionally  be  better  distributed  and  provided 
for,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  may  consult  the 
convenience,  qualifications  and  taste  of  the  different  professors  whom 
they  may  elect,  and  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  branch- 
es of  study,  than  by  being  required  to  appoint  so  many  distinct  pro- 
fessors, and  one  severally  for  each. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  whether  the  employment  of  tutors  might  not 
be  provided  for,  so  as  to  meet  certain  interests  of  education  and  gov- 
ernment^ as  efficiently,  and  more  economically  than  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  professors.     Where  the  duties  of  instructors  must  be  dis- 
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charijed  by  means  of  public  lectureis,  it  is  essential  that  competeat 
professors  should  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  But  where  the  na- 
ture and  routine  of  study  require  a  closer  inspection,  and  severer 
drill  and  discipline  of  mind,  than  are  requisite  in  the  natural  sciences, 
as  in  the  languages  and  mathematics,  somewhat  of  the  labor,  espe- 
cially in  the  inferior  classes,  may  be  wisely  and  advantageously 
allotted  to  tutors,  while  the  professors'  time  may  be  occupied  with  the 
higher,  more  difficult,  more  erudite,  and  more  abstruse  studies,  ap- 
propriate to  the  more  matured  years  and  judgment  of  the  superior' 
classes. 

The  general  experience  of  Colleges,  if  not  the  universal  voice  of 
those  whose  students  reside  not  in  parent's  houses,  commends,  both 
for  economy  and  efficiency,  the  employment  of  young  unmarried 
men,  recently  graduated,  who,  being  associated  with  the  professors, 
may  render  important  services,  in  various  departments  of  science, 
ana  for  general  purposes  of  necessary  government.  There  is  no  tu- 
tor at  present  associated  with  the  Faculty.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  professors,  having  families,  and  separated  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  students,  are  totally  unable  to  exercise  the  necessary  surveillance 
for  all  purposes  of  moral  and  physical  safety  and  welfare. 

The  Board  of  Ilegents  have  wisely  abstained  from  requiring,  as  is 
done  in  other  colleges ,  the  students  to  board  in  commons.  They 
have  left  each  at  liberty  to  procure,  in  respectable  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, such  accommodations  in  this  respect,  as  may  best  suit  their 
means  and  inclinations.  When  students  come  from  abroad,  and  have 
no  guardians  and  friends  with  whom  to  lodge,  in  the  village,  they 
are  congregated  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
conveniences  for  dormitories  and  studies.  Two  large  edifices,  four 
stories  high,  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  students  are  lodged  in  them.  These  buildings  are  with- 
out any  officer  of  college  residing  or  lodging  in  them.  There  is  no 
one  whatever,  dwelling  in  any  of  the  suites  of  dormitories,  to  watch 
over  and  guard,  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  the  general 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  youth. 

In  all  colleges  there  are  many  young  men,  especially  in  the  two 
superior  classes,  whose  sense  of  propriety,  honor  and  duty,  will  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  restrain  and  direct  them.  But  perhaps  a  large 
number  will  most  frequently  be  found  in  the  inferior  classes,  whose 
tender  years  and  limited  experience,  often  render  them  liable  to  im- 
position ■;-'  '  ■■  •  rilies  attempted  by  others  older  than  themselves. 
Moreov.  .  a  ready,  easy  and  frequent  opportunity  of  access 

to  iustrucu.r.,  doiIi  for  purposes  of  directing  and  facilitating  study, 
and  of  consultation  in  other  matters,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
furnished  in  «  :"     '  "        md  not  be  left  at  hazzard,  and  which 

sao  only  be  .  r   nnpointment  of  suitable  tutors  to 

take  cognizu!  .lud  day.  of  the  youth  lodging  in  the  several 

•oetionH  of  t  i  -ry  buildings  subjected  to  their  care. 

'1  "gb  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Regents  for  dormi- 

ioi;  ,  s  are  admirably  finished,  after 'the  most  approved  plan, 

Uh*  rt**uUof  loogexp<rience  and  observation  on  the  part  of  college 
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Should  the  appropriate  buildings  be  erected  for  lecture  and  recita- 
jion  rooms,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Regents,  and  the  present 
edifices,  conformably  with  the  original  design  of  their  construction, 
be  wholly  occupied  for  dormitory  uses,  each  of  the  two  stately  edifi- 
<5e8  now  on  the  ground,  would  afford  just  such  ranges  or  suites  of 
rooms  as  four  double  four  story  houses  would  furnish,  viz:.  16  study 
rooms,  and  32  separate  chambers — in  all,  64  of  the  former,  and  128 
of  the  latter,  with  necessary  wood,  and  other  closets.  One-fourth 
of  each  building,  however,  of  necessity  has  been  appropriated  for 
lecture  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  chapel  library,  mineralogical  cabinet, 
and  society  halls.  The  buildings  have  been  so  constructed,  that 
there  is  no  possible  communication  from  one  section  to  the  other,  al- 
though both  are  included  under  the  stime  roof,  without  having  to  pass 
outside.  The  studies  and  chambers  in  each  section  all  communicate 
with  one  common  stair-way,  commencing  on  the  entry  of  the  lower 
floor.  A  tutor  for  each  section  containing  10  studies  and  32  cham- 
bers— should  he  take  a  student  into  his  own  apartment  with  him, 
and  having  his  room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
atair-way,  would  have  the  watch  and  guard  of  thirty-one  young 
men.  He  would  thus  prevent  the  ingress  of  improper  persons  to  the 
building,  and  the  egress  of  the  students  at  improper  hours  and  for 
improper  purposes,  while  a  much  more  efficient  drilling  in  their  stud-. 
ies,  of  the  inferior  classes  might  be  secured.  The  want  of  such  a 
class  of  offices,  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  stu- 
dents, both  in  respect  of  study  and  the  necessary  surveillance.  The 
Faculty  have  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of 
this  feature  into  their  system,  and  we  accord  with  them  in  their  sug- 
gestions in  this  respect.  If  the  Regents  have  not  power,  under  the 
existing  organic  law,  to  appoint  such  officers,  it  would  be  proper  that 
it  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  them  to  make  such  arrangements, 
economical  and  otherwise,  as  may  in  this  respect  be  found  most  ad- 
Tantageous. 

Beside  the  fifteen  professorships  contemplated  in  the  organic  law, 
it  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor.  This  officer 
has  not  been  appointed,  and  for  reasons  which  we  deem  abundantly 
sufficient.  The  law  defines  not,  nor  in  any  degree  «ids  in  determin- 
ing what  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chancellor.  If  the  im- 
port of  the  name  and  the  usages  of  the  English  institutions,  whence 
the  title  has  been  borrowed,  or  the  nature  of  courts  of  chancery,  in 
which  the  chief  judge  is  called  chancellor^  are  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  estimating  his  duties,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  analogy 
that  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 

A  chancellor  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  notary  or  scribe 
under  the  Roman  Emperor,  named  Cancellarius,  because  he  sat 
behind  a  lattice,  balisteror  railing,  called  Cancellus,  to  avoid  being 
orowded  by  the  people.  Naude  says  it  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  sat  in  the  "  Chancel,"  and  rendered  justice  from  within,  while 
the  chancellor  attended  at  the  door  of  the  same,  and  thence  obtained 
hi*  title.  Others  allege  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  cancellabb, 
Bgaifying  to  erase  or  cross  out,  and  that  he  took  his  name  from  the 
24 
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fact,  that,  through  him,  all  letters,  addresses,  petitions,  are  passed  to 
the  king,  and  being  first  examined,  were  cancelled  by  him,  if  amiss. 
Coke  says  he  had  his  title,  because  all  patents,  commissions  and  war- 
rants coming  from  the  king  were  examined  and  cancelled  by  him, 
when  granted  contrary  to  law.  Others,  because  he  cancelled  and 
annnlled  ihe  sentences  of  other  courts.  Others,  still,  have  conjec- 
tured ditferent  reasons  for  the  appellation;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  of  chancellor  was  known  in  the  courts  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  denoted  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  invested  with  judiciary  pow- 
ers, and  a  general  superintendency  over  the  other  officers.  Gibbon 
has  noticed  that  under  the  Emperor  Carinus,  one  of  his  door-keep- 
ers, with  whom  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  was  denom- 
inated Cancellarius,  from  which  humble  original,  he  says,  the  appel- 
lation of  chancellor,  has,  by  a  singular  fortune,  risen  into  the  title  of 
the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  From 
the  Roman  Empire  it  passed  into  the  Roman  church,  and  hence  every 
bishop  has  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 

The  modern  nations  of  Europe,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  have  nearly  all  preserved  its  chancellor,  with  diflfer- 
ent  jurisdictions  and  dignities,  according  to  their  constitutions.  In 
all  he  seems  to  have  had  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters  patent, 
and  such  other  instruments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  in 
the  most  solemn  manner;  and  from  the  time  that  seals  came  into  use,  t 
to  have  had  the  custody  of  "the  king's  seal,"  just  as  he  was  said,  ) 
while  an  ecclesiastical  officer  near  his  person,  for  his  aid  in  casuistry,  ' 
to  have  had  "the  keeping  of  the  king's  conscience."  The  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first  dignitary  after  the  king  and  prin- 
ees  of  the  realm,  being  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  near  the 
sovereign,  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  having  the  appointing 
power  of  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  kingdom,  being  general 
groardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  charitable,  uses,  and  being  assisted  by  twelve 
coadjutors,  or  inferior  officers,  once  called  Clerici,  as  being  in  "holy 
orders,"  but  were  masters  in  chancery,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  chancellor  of  an  University,  is  he  who  seals  the  diplomas  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provisions,  &c.,  given  the  University.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  their  chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves.  His  office  durante  vita  is,  to  govern  the  University, 
preterve  tnd  defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  assemblies, 
and  do  justice  among  the  members  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under  him 
is  the  vice  chancellor,  nominated  by  him,  and  elected  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  convocation,  whose  business  is  strictly  vicarious — acting  in  the  |, 
absence  of  the  principal.  Four  por  vice  chancellors  are  chosen  by  11 
htm  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  his 
power  in  his  absence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  Ox- 
fMnd,  only  ho  holds  not  his  office  durante  vita,  but  may  be  elected 
""~  Iwoyeara     The  vice  chancellor  is  chosen  annually,  by  the 
Tie  ataate,  out  of  two  persons  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the 
eollegM  and  halls.     The  word  University,  is  a  collective  term 
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applied  to  an  assemblage  of  several  colleges  established  in  a  city  or 
town,  having  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  distinct  endowed  corporations, 
termed  colleges,  and  five  are  called  halls,  or  buildings  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  students.  In  Cambridge  there  are  thirteen  col- 
leges, and  four  halls.  Over  the  several  faculties  and  officers  of  these 
different  colleges,  the  officer  called  chancellor,  is  the  supreme  judge 
and  administrator  in  the  University,  or  cluster  of  colleges. 

There  is  nothing  answerable  to  this  state  of  things  in  our  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  the  word  University  is  used  rather  by  accom- 
modation or  anticipation,  where  separate  faculties  for  law,  medicine, 
theology  and  science  exist,  or  may  be  contemplated.  The  original 
law  of  our  institution  contemplates  the  organization  of  three  distinct 
colleges. 

The  government  of  our  American  colleges  needs  no  such  office  as 
a  chancellor.  It  is  a  title  totally  unsuited  to  democratic  simplicity. 
Such  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents,  with  such  a  title  and 
no  well  defined  duties,  would  either  be  a  perfect  sinecure,  or  excite 
jealousies  and  prove  a  cumbrous  clog  in  the  operations  of  our  Uni- 
sity.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  policy  and  views  of  the  Board, 
therefore,  in  abstaining  from  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprises  the  existing  pro- 
fessors actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction;  several  of  the 
same  being  occupied  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  From 
the  professors  engaged  regularly  in  the  business  of  instruction  du- 
ring the  whole  year,  one,  according  to  an  established  law  of  rotation, 
becomes  the  president  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acting  principal  of  the 
University  for  one  year;  performing  all  the  duties — in  the  way  of 
convoking  the  Faculty,  presiding  at  its  meetings  and  administering 
the  government — which  are  commonly  discharged  by  what  are  called 
the  president  of  the  college.  Thus  far,  the  experience  of  our  Uni- 
versity commends  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment, we  understand,  exists  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  organic  law  be  amended,  so  as  to  strike 
from  it  the  exceptionable,  and  somewhat  monarchical  feature  of  a 
chancellor,  as  contemplated  by  its  existing  provisions,  and  extend  to 
the  Regents  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  their  duties.  The  direct  responsibilities  and  practical 
wisdom,  the  constant  watch  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  institution,  which  pertains  to  the  Regents,  qualify 
them  for  this  much  better  than  any  theoretic  legislation  can  do. 

At  the  same  time,  and  appropriately  in  this  connection,  we  take 
occasion  to  suggest  a  general  revision  of  the  organic  law,  and  such 
further  legislation  as  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  or  desirable 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  Board,  and  may  be  best  caculated  to 
promote  and  secure  the  uniform,  persevering  and  regular  adminis- 
tration of  a  system  thus  far  so  happily  designed,  and  developing  it- 
self so  advantageously  and  successfully.  The  knowledge  which, 
through  their  observations  and  experience  the  Regents — who  have 
been  constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  pro- 
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neoution  of  the  iiiVerests  of  the  Universiity,  and  thus  better  enabled 
to  acquire—will  possess  a  practical  value  superior  to  all  that  may 
be  had  by  those  who  merely  look  oh  from  a  distance,  and  are  not 
particulrtrly  and  personally  conversant  with  its  affairs.  The  Uuiver- 
mij  is  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  our  State.  We  may  well  be  proud 
of  it.  it  gives  us  a  name  abroad,  and  is  already  affording  rich  hopes 
of  promised  good  to  be  very  speedily  reaped  among  ourselves,  in 
Ihe  hi'^h  tone  of  education,  that  will  characterize,  at  no  distant  day, 
Ihe  young  men  passing  from  it  into  actual  life.  Its  influence  is  al- 
ready felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  We  know  not  that  there 
is,  in  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  an  institution  which  fur- 
nishes, as  does  our  Universitj',  such  an  amount  and  means  of  instruc- 
Mon,  free  of  all  charge.  As  in  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools, 
so  is  it  in  our  Univen-ity,  instruction  "without  money  and  without 
price"  is  provided  for  any  and  every  youth  that  enters  it.  While 
the  price  of  board,  which  varies  from  *1  25  to  {i?l  75  per  week, 
•an  be  hfvd  in  families  in  the  village,  and  opportunities  are  afforded 
to  tboire  that  are  necessitated  to  teach,  or  labor,  or  industriously  oe- 
eapy  themselves  for  a  portion  of  their  time,  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenses  of  boarding  and  clothing,  <fec.,  few,  if  any  of  our  young 
men,  desirous  of  receiving  a  liberal  education,  need  be  deterred  from 
seeking  it.  If  the  standard  of  education  in  our  schools  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  embrace  the  full  course  of  ordinary  high  schools 
or  academical  study,  comprising  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
such  branches  of  mathematics  as  are  included  in  the  preparations  for 
•otering  college — which  extension  and  improvement  we  hope  shortly 
to  sec  accomplished  by  means  of  "Union  Schools,"  and*  of  the  in- 
teretti  that  yoii,  sir.  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  insli-umental  in  exciting — we  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  youth  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
▼aotages  afforded  by  the  University  for  the  procurement  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  monopoly  of  learning  should,  by  all  means  be  guarded 
again8t.  and  that  as  seduously  as  any  of  the  monopolies  toward  which 
the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  is  justly  directed.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  fostering  our  University,  and  endeavoring  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  it  affords,  and  place  them  equally  within  the  reach  of  all. 
May  nothing  occur  to  embarrass  or  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Re- 
gents thus  far  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
labors  of  (Iv  "  .•*,  nearly  cotemporaneously  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  .^  ' :  there  has  not  been  any  thing  to  distract  public 
•tttBtion,  t«  1  or  denominational  jealousies,  or  to  secure 
mnHse  !nt<  he  managemtnt  of  its  concerns  by  its  offi- 
•isJIy  '•  '  transactions  of  the  Board  have 
been  fi  ,  and  the  wise  and  judicious  course 
purtued  by  lt.  as  far  as  possible,  their  profes- 
■ort  from  dn  :  niinations,  and  in  appointing  those 
wfco  would  be  genera  able  to  the  community,  has  conciliated 
MMral  eonfidenot.  i  .::  u  >  a  theme  for  congratulation,  that— while 
ii  •Ihar  MutM,  wImi*  LegiHlaliTe  interference,  prompted  by  political 
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and  religious  jealousies,  has  dictated  to  and  controlled  those  who 
have  been  immediately  and  personally  responsible  as  R^jgents  or  di- 
rectors, 01*  tru.ste«3s  of  some  institutions  receiving  State  patronage, 
and  while  the  history  of  s\^li  colle^^es  has  been  but  a  series  of  dis- 
asters and  confusion,  revolution  and  disorganization,  rendering  them 
sometimes  a  by-word  and  reproach,  and  necessitating  religious  de- 
Bominations  to  organize,  endow  and  patronize  their  own  peculiar 
means  for  the  education  and  preservation  of  their  youth — the  Uni- 
fersify  of  Michigan  hns  been  subjected  to  no  such  hostile  influences. 
The  guardian  genius  of  Christianity,  broad  and  free — noble  and 
grand  as  the  Bible,  has  nevertheless  been  cherished  and  appreciated; 
and  the  Regents  have  been  permitted,  unmolested,  to  develope  their 
measures  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  several  chief  magistrates  of  our  commonwealth,  who,  by  the 
organic  law,  are  ex-officio  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  hav§ 
manifested  a  liberal  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  best  welfare  of  th« 
interests  of  education,  followisg  the  example  of  Governor  Mason, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  University,  and 
contributed,  by  his  zeal  and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  wants  of  our 
State  in  this  respect,  to  give  character  and  shape  to  the  early  move- 
ments, and  the  very  laborious  efforts  of  the  Regents  in  the  initiatory 
processes  of  its  organization.  The  relation  of  our  University  to  the 
State  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  different  from  some  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions whose  history  has  been  so  disfistrous.  The  State  being  con- 
stituted the  trustees  in  fact,  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  their  liberal  endowment  of  the  University,  by  the 
grant  of  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  have  endeavored  to  execute 
that  trust,  agreeably  to  the  provisioijs  of  the  organic  law  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  twelve  in 
all,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Senate,  associating  with  them  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  the  presiding  judges  of 
the  several  district  courts  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  serve  for  four  years,  three  only  being  appointed  each  year. 
Their  duties  have  been  discharged  without  fee  or  reward;  and  on 
them  mainly  has  been  devolved  the  chief  care  and  labor  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details,  and  of  executing  the  plans  of  the  Board. 
The  sale  of  the  lands,  the  investing  of  the  proceeds,  the  collecting  the 
interest,  and  the  general  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns,  are  con- 
fided by  existing  laws  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  avails  thereof 
reacii  the  Board  through  the  State  Treasurer.  What  the  resources 
of  the  Board  will  be,  from  year  to  year,  they  can  never  tell  directly 
themselvfes,  having  no  officer  of  their  own,  or  responsible  to  them, 
wbom  tliey  may  direct,  to  give  them  infcTrmation,  they  are,  always  and 
wholly  (it  pendent  for  it  on  the  State  officers,  viz:  the  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent,  who  by  writing  furnish  it.  This  has  been,  and  may 
yet  be  more  seriously,  the  occasion  of  embarrassment.  The  Board 
having  sometimes  been  led  to  expect  that  means  would  be  at  their 
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il,  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  incurring  various  expenses  nt 
eessary  for  the  extension  of  their  system  of  instruction,  eventuall; 
have  been  disappointed. 

There  is  a  building  necessary  for  a  laljpratory  and  the  delivery  o 
chemical  and  other  lectures,  which  it  was  supposed,  a  year  ago,  th' 
funds  available  would  be  adequate  to  meet;  and  an  appropriatio) 
was  prospectively  made  accordingly.  But  the  actual  state  of  the  fi 
nances,  as  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  rendered  it  necessar 
to  suspend  furtner  operations.  Happily,  the  prospective  deficiency 
was  suspected  and  discovered  by  the  fiscal  oflScers  of  the  Board,  be 
fore  the  contracts  authorized  had  been  made  by  the  committee  ap 
pointed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that,  placed  as  they  are  bji 
Ihe  organic  law,  in  this  anomalous,  and  sometimes  perplexing  condi 
tion,  they  have,  nevertheless,  thus  far,  so  judiciously  conducted  th( 
disbursement  of  moneys  put  into  their  hands — that  they  have  erect 
ed  four  houses  for  professors'  dwellings,  two  large,  handsome  anc 
commodious  halls,  four  stories  high,  for  dormitory  purposes  and  foi 
students — for  a  season,  reared  and  fostered  branches,  till  they  were 
able  to  sustain  themselves, — organized  a  Faculty,  and  sustained  the 
professors — while  the  debt  incurred  in  1838,  by  the  loan  of  $100,- 
000  on  State  bonds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  has 
been  so  far  reduced,  by  the  payment  and  discharge  of  principal, 
agreeably  to  a  wise  specific  legislation  for  the  redemption  of  said 
bonds,  so  as  to  leave  but  about  $20,000  remaining,  to  be  liquidated. 

It  is  suggested  whether  some  change  in  the  organic  laws,  on  the 
subject  of  the  University  funds,  might  not  be  beneficially  made  on  a 
revision  of  the  same,  by  the  competent  authorities.  The  future  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  University  depends  upon  the  prudent  and 
careful  management  of  its  funds.  It  would  seem  but  reasonable, 
that  the  Regents,  who  are  held  immediately  responsible  to  the  public 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  should 
have  some  way  of  being  heard  and  acting  in  relation  to  the  preser- 
Tation  and  promotion  of  its  financial  interests. 

There  are  certain  interests  of  the  University  that  require  speedy 
attention.  There  is  no  philosophical  apparatus,  nor  are  there  any 
mathematical  instruments  at  all  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tution. There  is  not  a  telescope,  or  sextant,  or  orrery,  or  transit  in- 
ttrument,  or  any  whatever  for  astronomical  uses  or  celestial  observa- 
tions, belonging  to  the  Board;  nor  have  they  any  of  the  important 
and  necessary  means  and  facilities  for  demonstrating  and  illustrating 
the  |rreat  laws  of  electricity,  of  galvanism,  of  magnetism,  of  pneu- 
matics, of  hydraulics,  of  hydrostatics,  of  optics,  and  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  except  a  few  limited  appliances,  that  have  been  picked  up  by 
the  merest  accident.  Not  an  instrument,  even,  ;or  meteorological 
(mrpoees,  is  to  be  found  in  their  inventory,  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
ject ia  becoming  every  year  one  of  increasing  interest  to  the  scholar 
jod  practical  man,  and  awakens  the  attention  of  our  national  and  other 
Lifflalatares. 

The  organic  law  authorises  the  Board  '•  to  expend  as  much  of  the 
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interest  arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  history,"  (fee. — Sec.  18.  A  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  to 
some  extent,  geological  collection,  of  great  value,  have  been  procu- 
red. There  is  also  a  tolerable  collection  in  other  departments  of  nat- 
iiral  history;  and  especially  of  the  birds,  animals,  reptiles  and  flow- 
ers of  our  own  State.  A  valuable  and  extensive  library,  too,  has 
been  procured,  which  is  rich  in  historical  collections,  but  which  is 
deficient  in  classic :il  literature,  in  that  of  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  in  standard  works  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  exact 
and  physical  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  in  other  important,  especially  modern  publications,  that  should, 
be  within  the  precincts  of  every  college. 

The  organic  law  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  initiatory 
fees  of  the  students,  which  is  the  only  charge  allowed  to  be  made  of 
them,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.  Hitherto,  little  or  nothing  available,  or  of  much  ac- 
count, has  been  derived  from  this  source,  for  the  increase  of  the  li- 
brar)- . 

The  surplusage  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  revenue  of  the  Board, 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  erection  »f  an  additional  suite  of  dormito- 
ries, which  had  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students,  and  which  has  been  provided  in  a  new  symmetrical, 
substantially  built,  and  well  finished  edifice,  corresponding  with  the 
one  previously  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  coming  year  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, in  all  probability,  by  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  lecture  rooms,  connected  with  it,  which  have  become  as  indispen- 
sably necessary.  But  it  is  suggested,  that  however  important  such 
demands  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  University  require  the  procure- 
ment of  a  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  building  about  to  be  erected  is  intended  to  afford  accommoda- 
tions for,  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  Faculty  for  a  medical 
school  or  college,  which,  during  this  current  year  the  Board  have 
Undertaken  to  organize.  In  as  economical  a  method  as  practicable, 
the  professors  of  chemistry  and  geology,  mineralogy,  and  of  botany 
and  zoology,  in  the  college  of  literature,  science  and  arts,  have  been 
appointed  to  professorships  in  the  medical  college,  of  which  they 
now  form  the  Faculty.  The  former  assumes  the  title,  and  performs 
the  duties  also,  of  professor  of  materia  tnedlca,  of  professor  of  phar- 
macy and  medical  jurisprudence;  the  latter  of  professor  of  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  medicine,  and  performs  the  duties  also,  of  profes- 
isor  of  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  A  third, 
it  is  expected  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted for  opening  this  department.  The  organic  law  contemplates 
six  professorships  in  this  college:  1st,  one  of  anatomy;  2d,  of  sur- 
g:ery;  3d,  of  pathology  and  physiology;  4th,  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic; 5th,  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children;  6th, 
of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
professor  to  be  appointed  next  will  assume  the  title  of  professor  of 
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The  Kegents  have  had  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  organic  kw, 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  department,  which  directs  them  so  to  ar- 
range the  professorships  as  to  appoint  such  a  number  only  as  th« 
wants  of  the  institution  shall  require.  By  the  organization  of  this 
department,  it  is  expected  at  an  early  period  to  afford  advantages  at 
home,  to  at  least  one  hundred  youth  of  our  own  State,  who  it  is  esti* 
mated  have  to  seek  them  annually  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
medical  studios. 

The  board  ot  visitors  are  happy,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
to  express  their  entire  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  Regents  and  Faculty  execute  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  them. 
The  watchful  preservation  of  its  funds — the  prudent  management  of 
its  affairs,  by  gentlemen  that  appreciate  the  value  of  a  liberal  edu«a- 
tion,  and  in  their  patriotism  and  religion,  rise  above  the  jealousies 
and  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  the  steady  and  uniform  persever- 
ance in  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  system  already  adopted — and 
the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence,  will  not  fail,  at  no  distant 
day,  not  only  to  render  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  our  State,  but  to  make  it  rank  among  the  highest  and  old- 
est of  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country,  in  respect  to  the  extent, 
liberality,  elevated  standard  and  efiiciency  of  its  course  of  study,  the 
talent  and  reputation  of  its  Faculty,  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
its  students,  the  industry  and  disinterestedness  of  its  Regents,  and 
the  wisdom  and  care  of  afosterino-  legislature. 

INCORPORATED    INSTITUTIONS. 

riii>  class  of  literary  institutions  had  not  previously  received  the 
notices  of  the  Superintendents  in  their  annual  reports.  The  Super- 
intendent this  year,  says  of  them:  "that  by  examining  the  session 
1a#»  as  far  back  as  1841,  there  appears  to  be  seventeen  in  number." 
Five  of  them  were  subject  to  visi^tation  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
were  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Three  were  re- 
quired to  make  on  annual  report,  and  eight  neither  subject  to  visita- 
tion nor  required  by  their  charters  to  make  a  report.  One  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  once  in  each  year,  to  attend 
the  examinations  of,  and  to  report  its  condition  and  prospects  to  the 
Legifclaluro.  No  reports  had  been  received  from  any  of  them,  witk 
''  ■    1  of  Mich'  ral  College,  which  institution  was 

'  t  -  •  be  in  a  il.  ..: g  condition,  owning  real  estate,  with 

two  college  buildings  subbttinUally  built  of  two  stories,  containinf 
'**'*^  f'"  i«,  apparatas,  libraries  Ac,  and  for  the  accommo- 

dation of  i.wui  iv.;y  to  fifty  students,  and  possessing  a  library  of 
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1,500  volumes  valued  at  $1,200,  and  a  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  worth  $1,000.  The  course  of  study  embraced  college, 
preparatory,  English  or  teacher's  course,  and  ladies  course. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  embraced  sooner  or  later  the  following 
professorships:  a  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  logic,  one  of  ancient  languages,  one  of 
modern,  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  letters,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  chemistry,  bota- 
ny and  physiology,  one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  a  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department.  Of  these,  six  had  been  chosen  and 
accepted  their  appointments,  and  a  lady  eminently  qualified  was  at 
the  head  of  the  female  department. 

LEGISLATION. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  from  an  incorporated 
institution  asking  a  loan  from  the  school  fund,  and  a  report  adverse 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  Dr.  0.  C.  Comstock,  stating  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  State  to  be  against  the  principle  of  loaning  the  fund  or  rev- 
enue derived  from  it. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Regents  through  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  J.  Kearsley,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  Farnsworth,  Hon.  J, 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Pitcher,  asking  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the 
commissioner  of  the  land  office  to  report  the  sales  of  the  University 
lands.     They  say: 

The  Regents  are  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  and 
the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  correct  account  of  the  University 
receipts  and  expenditures,  in  such  report.  Yet  under  existing  laws, 
the  Regents  have  no  official  information  of  what  University  lands 
have  been  located — whether  the  whole  of  the  grant  or  not — how 
much  has  been  sold  and  at  what  prices — how  the  money  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  what  may  be  expected  or  relied  upon  in  future. 

The  Regents  now  receive,  like  a  child  under  guardianship,  what 
the  State  authorities  give  them,  and  are  compelled  for  want  of  any- 
thing else,  to  make  this  the  basis  of  action,  without  knowing  officially 
how  the  fund  itself  is  managed  or  the  income  derived,  and  without 
the  information  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  financial  entries  of  the 
State  and  University  treasury  a  counter-check  and  corrective  of  each 
other. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  the  means  always  within  our  own 
control  of  showing  to  the  country  what  has  been  done  with  the  Uni- 
versity lands.     We  believe  it  was  the   purpose  of  the  law  to  confer 
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upon  the  Regents  a  higher  and  more  important  trust  than  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  State.  We  feel 
that  it  is  required  of  us  to  know  the  actual  income  and  insist  upon 
its  rightful  appropriation,  and  we  then  ask  the  means  of  doing  ac- 
curately and  authoritatively  our  whole  duty  as  Regents.  This  can- 
not be  done,  as  we  believe,  under  existing  laws,  and  we  therefore 
present  our  views  to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  such  action  as  will  best 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  the 

fovernment  of  Regents  in  making  the  University  grant  most  availa- 
le  to  the  cause  of  education. 

At  this  session,  the  present  incumbent  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  legislation  gave 
to  Michigan  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
providing  for  its  endowment,  and  building  and  other  purposes,  twenty- 
five  sections  of  salt  spring  lands.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the 
Histruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common 
school  education;  also  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the 
FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  in  what  regards  the 
rights  AND  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Education,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Lieut.  Governor  and  Superintendent  were  to  be  members  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  the  latter  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  to 
communicate  such  reports  to  the  Legislature  as  were  required.  This 
act  was  subsequently  amended  and  consolidated. 

The  powers  of  school  district  boards  were  enlarged  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  31,  1839.  Oakland  Female  Seminary  was  incorpo- 
rated; also  the  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  authoriziug  a  sufficient  number  of  the  last  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent to  be  printed  to  enable  the  county  clerks  to  distribute 
copies  to  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  and  directors  of  districts. 
Two  fractional  school  districU  were  dissolved,  and  local  legislation 
had  for  various  separate  school  districts.  The  primary  school  law, 
in  its  general  provisions,  remained  unaltered. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  BARRY's  MESSAGE. 

The  University  is  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Its  catalogue  presents  a  list  of  7  professors  and  72  students.  In 
addition  to  the  department  of  science  and  arts,  the  board  of  regents 
have  organized  a  department  of  medicine,  in  which  a  course  of  in- 
struction will  commence  in  the  Auiumn  of  the  present  year.  A 
laboratory  has  been  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  University 
grounds,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  medical  department, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  amply  sufficient  The  receipts  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  estimated  at  $12,000  00,  of  which  $1,000  are  from 
room  rents  and  admission  fees,  and  Si  1,000  00  from  the  University 
interest  fund.  The  board  of  visitors  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  branches  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  whole  necessary  annual  expense  of  a  student  in  this  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  $100,  and  by  practice  of  strict  economy,  may 
be  reduced  to  S70.  Tuition  is  gratuitous,  and  a  small  sum  only 
required  for  room  rent  and  admission  fees.  While  the  expenses  are 
so  moderate,  it  is  believed  the  advantages  offered  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  scarcely  excelled  in  similar  institutions, 
longer  established  and  more  favorably  known. 

The  system  of  common  school  education,  adopted  in  the  State, 
continues  to  produce  favorable  results.  No  essential  change  in  its 
provisions  are  at  this  time  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  number  of  children  reported,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  125,218,  and  the  whole  number  that  have  attend- 
ed primary  schools  the  past  year  is  102,871. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  in- 
terest fund,  is  $39,382  95,  and  the  amount  of  mill  tax,  5?{17,830  13. 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  all  purposes,  including  the  mill  tax 
and  taxes  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  houses,  was 
$73,804  97,  which  added  to  the  sum  distributed  from  the  school  in- 
tesest  fund,  Hiakes  the  large  amount  of  $113,187  92  expended  in 
the  State  the  past  year  for  the  promotion  of  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
report  that  they  have  located  the  former  at  Flint,  in  the  county  of 
Genesee,  and  the  latter  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  county  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  from  the  citizens  of  those  counties  respectively,  have  received 
donations  of  $3,000  and  $1,500  in  aid  of  the  institutions,  and  also 
lands  suitable  for  the  erection  of  requisite  buildings. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  report  that  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  spring  lands  granted,  and  the  donations  made,  will  all  be 
required  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  these  institutions, 
having  strong  claims  upon  public  bounty,  will  still  be  destitute  of 
sufficient  endowments  to  afford  that  degree  of  usefulness  desired  and 
expected  from  their  establishment. 
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The  government  of  these  asylums  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention. 

The  board  of  education,  under  the  law  establishing  a  State  Nor- 
mal school,  early  in  the  year,  selected  twenty-five  sections  of  land 
granted  for  that  purpose,  but  of  the  selections  made  twelve  sections 
were  lands  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State.     *         *         * 

The  Normal  school  has  been  located  at  Ypsilanti,  in  the  county  of 
Washtenaw,  upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  817,000,  subscribed  by 
its  citizens,  be  sati.sfactorily  secured  ;  of  which  sum  8*7,000  may  be 
discharged  by  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  board  of  a  site  and  build- 
ing thereon,  designed  and  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
scnool. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  report  embraces  the  following  subjects:  the  condition  of  the 
University,  the  statute  duties  of  the  office,  a  list  of  the  literary  in- 
stitutions incorporated  since  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  correspondence  of  the  the  office,  the  Normal  school,  free 
schools,  and  a  partial  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  for  the  year.  The  branches 
were  commended  to  the  Legislature  as  an  important  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  was  believed  to 
be  the  want  of  an  intermediate  grade  of  institutions  between  the 
University  and  the  primary  schools.  It  was  suggested  whether 
some  aid  might  not  be  afibrded  to  incorporated  literary  institutions* 
without  detriment  to  the  University,  upon  their  preparing  students 
for  admission  to  it  It  was  also  believed  that  union  schools  might 
probably  at  a  future  time  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  now 
felt  in  the  system.  As  an  important  object  copnected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  it  was  recommended  that  meteorogical  obser- 
vations under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
should  be  made  at  the  University.  A  system  of  observations  had 
been  established  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
their  academies.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  State,  situated  as  it  was,  in  a  region  of  country  bordering  upon 
the  great  Lakes,  where  such  observations  would  add  to  the  common 
•tock  of  knowledge  and  lead  to  important  results  connected  with 
•griottUure  and  commerce,  and  it  had  been  enjoined  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  foster  scientifical  improvement. 
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The  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  townships  this 
year,  was  $39,057  67.  The  whole  number  of  children  apportioned 
to,  118,223. 

The  official  correspondence  of  the  office  was  reported  as  increasing 
in  volume  and  importance,  and  it  was  urgently  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  in  cases 
arising  under  the  school  law,  final. 

The  importance  of  teachers*  institutes  was  acknowledged  as  an 
efficient  means  of  improvement  among  teachers.  A  list  of  books 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent was  reported,  and  a  list  of  text  and  library  books  recommended 
to  schools  and  school  districts.  A  change  was  recommended  in  the 
system  of  reports — providing  for  the  transmission  of  the  reports  of 
school  inspectors  directly  to  the  Superintendent.  Previous  to  this 
time,  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  transmitted  to  the  county 
clerks,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  abstracts  of  the  same  and  forward 
to  the  Superintendent.  This  officer  had  no  means  heretofore  of  in- 
specting them,  while  for  years  complaint  had  been  general,  that  they 
were  defective  and  loosely  made  out.  Errors  of  magnitude  were 
discovered  relating  to  reports  of  fractional  districts,  which  had  been 
Iftlluded  to  during  the  administration  of  the  office  by  Franklin  Saw- 
prer,  Jr.,  but  for  which  no  remedy  had  been  provided.  Instances 
were  given  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  law,  and  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  was  unjustly 
taking  place  to  the  amount  of  over  $2,000  annually. 

Although  the  doctrine  had  been  substantially  recognized  in  the 
State  that  the  "property  of  the  citizens  should  educate  its  children," 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  system  of  free  schools  was  suggested 
as  a  subject  for  consideration. 

The  whole  number  of  townships  reporting  was 448 

"  "  districts  "  2,536 

*•  "    children  attending  school 102,871 

"  "         "        drawing  public  money 125,218 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries 67,877 

"      of  qualified  male  teachers 1,435 

"  "  female      «      2,618 

Average  wages  to  male  teachers $14  00 
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Average  wages  to  female     "       16  00 

**     months  schools  taught 5 

Amount  paid  in  rate  bills $29,717  88 

*•      raised  for  school  houses,  repaii-s  and  sites, 51,085  26 

REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  was  84.  The  estimated 
expenses  for  the  year,  $11,289  41.  Estimated  receipts,  ^12,000. 
The  Regents  announced  thatJhe  edifice  designed  for  a  Medical  Db- 
PARTMENT  WRs  nearly  completed,  so  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
pressing  claims  and  necessities  of  the  State  in  this  respect  would  be 
supplied.  The  building  committee  report  outstanding  items  of  in- 
debtedness amounting  to  $700. 

UNIVERSITY    INTEREST    FUND. 

There  was  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund  for 

the  last  six  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

In  1843 $5,427  03 

"  1844 8,752  90 

"1845 9,467  99 

•'  1846 10,013  61 

"  1847 11,077  19 

*»  1848 10,829  44 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Isaac  E.  Crary, 
A.  M.,  Ross  Wilkins,  A.  M.,  David  Noble,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Joseph  Pen- 
ney, D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Graves,  A.  M.     The  following  extract 
embraces  their  views  in  relation  to  the  University: 
To  Francis  W.  Shearman,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors,  ap- 
pointed by  jou  to  make  a  personwl  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
University  m  all  its  departments,  for  the  year  1849,  respectfully  re- 
port, that  they  as  aboard,  visited  the  University  on  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  August  last.  One  of  their  number  was  in  attendance 
on  the  I6th  and  17th  of  the  month,  and  witnessed  the  examination 
of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes  in  a  portion  of  their  studies 
for  the  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  (iraves  was  present  at  the  commence- 
Bi«nt  of  the  examination  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes — but  was 
nimble  to  remain  in  attendance,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  eximination  as  far  as  attended,  and  the  commencement  exer- 
dtM  of  the  graduating  class,  afforded  evidence  of  skill  and  fidelity 
itt  Ibe  pfofeMors  M  w5l  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  students. 
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The  aim  of  both  evidently  had  been  the  cultivation  of  a  vigorous 
intellect.  The  compositions  and  elocution  were  characterized  by  good 
taste,  and  a  methodical  mental  discipline.  They  were  free  from  the 
mannerism  of  mechanical  drill,  and  preserved  under  the  uniform  that 
assimilates  educated  men,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  individual 
mind. 

But  on  no  other  point  were  the  visitors  more  highly  gratified  than 
thenoble  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion  with  which  the  students 
seem  to  be  imbued,  and  considering  that  these  are  not  elicited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  institution  expressly  religious,  and  therefore  de- 
TOted  to  some  one  denomination — but  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
re-union  of  all,  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  civil  government, 
they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  University  is  founded  as  well  as  a  merited  testi- 
monial to  the  character  of  its  present  instructors. 

The  library  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  seems  to  be  kept  with 
care. 

The  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  excelled  but  by  few  in  the  U. 
States.  In  the  departments. of  geology  and  zoology  an  appropria- 
tion is  needed  for  the  arrangement  and  better  preservation  of  a  vast 
collection  of  valuable  specimens.  The  apparatus  for  chemical  illus- 
tration, and  still  more  for  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
require  many  additions. 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  age  have  placed  all  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education,  into  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences  in  their  present  extensive  applications  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  the  po- 
litical and  economical  sciences  in  aid  of  our  free  institutions,  make 
so  large  and  so  just  a  claim  on  academic  time,  as  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  classicfil  and  belles  letters  stu- 
dies. The  only  safe  and  practical  expedient  that  presents  itself  to  the 
board,  is  transferring  a  part  of  what  is  now  included  in  the  college 
course,  to  the  requirements  of  the  preparatory  course.  Many  advan- 
tages, besides  the  one  chiefly  contemplated,  would  result  from  the 
measure.  A  higher  standard,  and  a  more  elevated  character  would 
be  given  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
University  increased.  The  age  at  which  students  would  enter  the 
University  and  consequently  leave  it,  would  be  more  advanced,  and 
thus  would  be  secured  a  mfiturity  of  mind  more  favorable  to  a  tho- 
rough and  permanent  education. 

An  order  of  studies  which  necessity  originated,  and  custom  has 
continued  in  many  of  our  older  colleges  is  happily  in  part  corrected, 
and  should  be  wholly  so,  in  the  University.  We  refer  to  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  should  be  practically  applied 
in  every  composition  and  debate,  during  the  whol^  course,  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  senior  year. 

The  design  of  diffusing  the  stimulus  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, among  the  whole  people  by  branches  of  the  University  in 
differents  parts  of  the  State,  embodies  a  principle  which  neither  jus- 
tice nor  good  policy  will  permit  to  be  abandoned  or  neglected.     The 
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organic  law  of  the  University  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to 
establish  such  branches;  and  although  their  eflforts  have  heretofore 
been  unsuccessful,  from  the  immaturity  of  the  settlements  and  a 
badly  devised  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  yet  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people  call  for  further  effort  and  renewed  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  in  an  especial  manner  "the 
promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  the  sciences/'  The  fund  at 
their  control  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  whole  design. 
But  something  should  be  done  that  the  University  may  represent 
itself  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Branches  should  be  es- 
tablished and  fostered,  or  their  places  will  soon  be  supplied  by  secta- 
rian  colleges. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  would  conduce  to  the  best  interests 
of  education,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  University  to  confer  its  honors 
in  all  their  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  upon  all  candidates 
who,  wherever  and  however  prepared,  pass  a  good  examination  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  University,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  on 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  University  course;  and  to  recognize  in 
each  organized  county,  or  senatorial  or  judicial  district  of  the  State, 
as  a  branch  of  the  University,  that  institution  which  actually  pre- 
pares the  greatest  number  of  such  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time 
yields  a  strict  compliance  with  such  requisitions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  for  the  promotion  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  board  are  not  satisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University 
act  wisely  in  withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such 
88  arise  from  the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usefulness. 
Many  a  student  may  *'trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone 
taper  till  the  stars  go  out"  from  such  high  incentives — but  many  more 
will  be  found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  science.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  col- 
lege course  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action,  and  when 
those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  further  de- 
sire. ^  Such  prizes  may  have  been  improperly  bestowed  in  other  lite- 
rary institutions — but  this  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  their  entire 
omission.  Only  let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  the 
distribution  of  such  nrizes,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutary 
eflfects  upon  the  students,  by  a  more  peculiar  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  general  application  to  study. 

The  object  of  the  University  is  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  In  the  main  this 
object  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  view,  as  well  by  the  Regents  in 
most  of  their  enactments  as  by  the  Faculty,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immediate  government.  A  portion  of  the  board,  however,  think 
that  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  both  by 
^  Begents  and  the  Faculty,  in  attempting  to  proscribe  the  existence 
of  teoret  societies  amonj;  the  students.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
Jiwme  coming  down  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  all  of  them  are 
dMigned  to  promote  either  intellectual,  moral  or  social  improvement. 
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Their  proscription  at  this  late  day,  can  be  attended  with  no  good  re- 
sults, and  may  be  fraught  with  evil  consequences.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  not  only  sufters  societies  of  like  character  to  exist, 
but  gives  them  charters  of  incorporation,  it  behooves  the  government 
of  a  University,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  Michigan,  to 
deliberate  with  great  care,  before  they  issue  an  ukase  proscribing  any 
set  of  students  for  belonging  to  secret  societies.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  board,  it  would  be  such  an  encroachment  upon  privile- 
ges that  ought  to  belong  to  individuals,  as  should  not  be  made,  unless 
such  privileges  are  clearly  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  literary 
pursuits  of  the  students,  and  subversive  of  their  good  morals. 

The  board  made  no  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Regents.  No  opportunity  was  presented  while  they 
were  in  session;  the  office  of  the  Secretary  being  at  Detroit,  and  his 
books  and  papers,  while  at  the  University,  not  convenient  for  inspec- 
tion and  examination.  By  attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Regents,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  the 
University  for  the  past  year,  had  been  managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  institution. 

REPORTS  OF  INCORPORATED  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Under  a  law  of  1837  in  force,  reports  were  received  from  .several 
of  these  institutions.     The  trustees  of  Olivet  Institute  reported 

That  the  patronage  the  Institute  has  received  during  the  past  year, 
and  its  present  prospects,  afford  them  much  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  above  one  hundred  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  received  instruction  in  the  Institute.  Of  these,  two  have  en- 
tered the  University  of  our  State,  as  members  of  the  present  junior 
class;  one  has  entered  college  in  Ohio;  and  some  fifteen  others  have 
pursued  the  classical  course  of  the  Institute  to  some  extent,  several 
of  whom  contemplate  a  collegiate  course.  Four  instructors  have 
been  regularly  employed  in  the  Institute,  and  an  additional  assistant 
during  part  of  the  year.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  classes  in 
the  ancient  classics,  and  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
including  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Physiology,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy  have  also  received  some  share  of 
attention.  A  teachers'  class  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  and  continued  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  members 
were  taken  through  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  common  schools,  accompanied  with  lectures  on  various 
practical  topics  connected  with  school  teaching.  Such  a  class  will 
be  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  each  year,  and  is 
designed  especially  to  fit  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  Institute  has  no  endowments,  and  no  permanent  source  of 
revenue.  The  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  150  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  a  few  acres  are  under  improvement.  The  building 
hitherto  o:cupied  for  school  purposes,  is  owned  partly  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  affords  but  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute.  The 
26 
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part  thus  occupied  is  valued  at  about  $300.  We  have  now  in  pro* 
cess  of  completion,  a  three  story  ediflce,  designed  to  accommodate 
nearly  forty  students,  and  furnish  four  convenient  rooms  for  recita- 
tions, library,  apparatus,  &c.  A  part  of  this  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy.     The  cost,  thus  far,  is  near  82,000. 

The  library  of  the  Institute  consists  of  about  700  volumes,  many 
of  which  are  of  an  excellent  character,  and  of  considerable  value.  The 
whole  may  be  valued  perhaps  at  $500. 

The  Institute  is  but  partially  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illustra- 
ting the  various  branches  of  natural  science — a  lack  which  the  in- 
structors deeply  feel,  but  have  not  the  means  of  supplying,  without 
aid  from  some  legislative  or  charitable  source.  The  founders  of  the 
Institute,  seeing  the  embarrassment  to  which  the  incurring  of  large 
debts  has  subjected  many  other  similar  institutions,  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  incurring  no  debts  beyond  their  visible  means.  In  conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  this  policy,  and  of  receiving  very  little  aid 
beyond  the  contributions  from  the  few  who  compose  our  own  com- 
munfty,  our  buildings  and  other  improvements  have  progressed  very 
glowly — too  slowly  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  large  number  who 
have  applied  for  instruction.  We  have  deemed  it  better  and  safer, 
however,  to  adhere  to  this  policy  and  suffer  the  inconvenience,  than 
to  encumber  ourselves  with  debt.  ' 

One  feature  of  our  Institute  commends  it  to  the  indigent  and  self- 
dependent  youth  of  our  State,  viz:  the  incorporation  of  manual  labor 
with  intellectual  training.  By  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  offered, 
many  of  our  students  have  been  able  to  continue  their  studies  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  who  otherwise  would  have  rem  lined  only 
a  few  months,  or  perhaps  would  not  have  entered  the  Institute  at 
all. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ample  school  fund  of  our  State  can  be  more  judiciously 
applied  for  the  promotion  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  such  aux- 
iliaries as  ours  throughout  the  State,  with  a  suitable  outfit  of  maps, 
charts  and  apparatus.  Such  a  grant,  though  small  in  value,  would 
greatly  encourage  such  institutions,  and  essentially  enhance  the  in- 
terest among  the  hundreds  of  youth  annually  assembled  in  them 
for  instruction. 

The  Vebmontville  Academical  Association,  reported  36  schol- 
ars. The  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Seminary,  reported  between 
60  and  70  students.  The  property  of  this  institution  was  reported 
to  be  estimated  at  15,000.  Its  indebtedness  about  $2,000.  Its  li- 
brary consisted  of  1,500  volumes.     Buildings  partially  completed. 

The  Board  op  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  reported  18 
MhooU  in  operation,  four  of  which  were  under  charge  of  teachers  at 
the  rate  of  $400  per  year,  each;  twelve  under  female  teachers  at 
•WO  per  year,  each;  and  a  colored  school  under  charge  of  a  female 
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teacher,  at  the  rate  of  '$200  per  year.     These  schools  had  been  open 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks  in  summer. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  establishing  this  institution,  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  board  of  education  were  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  viz:  Samuel  Barstow,  Ran- 
dolph Manning,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Newbury,  who  constituted  the 
board,  together  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Superinten- 
dent OF  Public  Instruction,  the  latter  of  whom  transmitted,  in  be- 
half of  the  board,  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  follow- 
ing extract  gives  their  proceedings  up  to  this  time: 

The  board  organized  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  at  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  appointed  Samuel  Newbury 
president.  Provision  was  made*  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  by 
the  location  of  lands  granted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein; 
and  the  president  was  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
him,  in  visiting  various  places  of  importance  in  the  State,  by  receiv- 
ing donations  and  obtaming  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  the 
school  at  an  early  day  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  time  the  report  of  the  president,  embracing  the 
propositions  received  from  various  villages,  and  of  the  committee  to 
locate  the  lands  required  in  the  act,  was  submitted.  Propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  school  were  received  from  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Mar- 
shall, Gall  Prairie  and  Niles. 

The  location  of  the  school  has  been  a  duty  of  great  delicacy  and 
no  small  difficulty.  Each  of  the  places  mentioned  proposed  to  fur- 
nish a  site  for  the  building,  and  tendered  large  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  institution,  to  be  paid  in  money.  After  a  full  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  various  proposals,  and  taking  into  view  all  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  the  location,  the  board  finally  fixed  upon  the 
village  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  conditionally  designated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal  school.  The  condition  was  the  furnishing  satis- 
factory security  to  the  board  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  offered 
by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  The  advantage  of  this  site,  in  point  of" 
health,  accessibility  and  locality,  were  deemed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, not  second  to  any  other,  while  the  proposition  to  the  board 
was  by  far  the  most  liberal.  In  view  of  the  limited  means,  also,  at. 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  its  small  prospectiva  income  from  a 
speedy  sale  of  the  land,  the  proposition  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  furnish  decisive  reason  for  its  action.  The  proposition  made  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place  included  the  offer  of  an  eligible  lot  of" 
ground  for  the  site  of  the  proposed  school,  a  subscription  of  $13,500, 
well  secured,  payable  one  third  September  1,  1850,  and  the  balance 
in  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  until  a  suitable  building  could  be 
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erected,  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  model 
school  for  five  years.  Such  a  proposition  was  deemed  by  the  board 
satifactory  evidence  not  only  of  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
that  place,  but  of  the  existence  ol  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
education,  which  can  not  be  less  important  to  the  institution  in  the 
future,  than  the  liberal  oflFer  which  it  induced.  The  places  in  com- 
petition for  its  location,  exhibited  a  like  enlightened  and  generous 
liberality,  which,  while  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  finally  induced  them,  while  there  seemed  to  be  in 
fact  so  little  choice  of  locality  between  the  various  places,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  State  were  to  be  subserved  in  the  location  of  the 
school,  to  yield  a  preference  to  that  place  whose  offer  was  the  most 
liberal  and  advantageous.  The  site  selected  is  convenient  of  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  The  village  of  Ypsilanti  is  sufficiently  large 
to  furnish  every  facility  for  boarding  pupils,  and  the  character  of  its 
population,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  cannot  fail  to  surround  the  institution  with  good 
influences. 

A  selection  has  been  made  for  the  site  of  the  building,  situate  on 
a  rise  of  ground  on  the  north  western  border  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village — a  deed  of  which  has  been  executed  and  delivered, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  board.  A  guarantee,  the  draft  of  which, 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  securing  the  payment  of 
$13,500,  has  been  executed  and  delivered  to  the  board.  There 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  citizens  to  the 
board,  by  the  execution  of  the  additional  securities  and  agreements, 
which,  together  with  the  guarantee  above  mentioned  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  board  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
the  State  Normal  school  was  located  at  that  plaje. 

The  location  of  the  lands  required  by  the  act,  was  made  at  an 
early  day  after  the  organization  of  the  board.  They  were  made  from 
the  descriptions  of  salt  spring  lands  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
State  Land  Office  to  be  the  property  of  the  State.  Due  notice  was 
eiven  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  proper  description  of  the  lands  so 
located,  delivered  to  him  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  After  the  locations 
were  made  and  notice  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  the  board  were  notified  by  the  Commissioner  that  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  were  not  the  property  of  the 
Stat©  and  that  they  had  been  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State  by 
the  general  government;  aad  that  said  lands  had  in  fact  been  sold 
or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  previous  to  the  confirmation  of 
them  By  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Accompanying  this  report,  in  joint  document  No.  14,  is  to  be  found 

a  list  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  board,  laying  in  the  counties  of 

Blacomb,  Kent,  Ottowa,  Washtenaw  and  Ionia. 

LKUISLATIOK. 

The  MiMORiALof  Andrew  M.  Fitch,  John  A.  Baughman,  Clark 
T.  HiHUAN  and  Elijah  H.  Pilchkr,  was  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
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ture,  petitioning  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  a  Female  Collegiate 
Institution,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Albion. 
The  application  is  briefly  set  forth,  as  follows:  ,    v 

We  would  respectfully  set  forth  that  the  said  Seminary  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  five  years,  and  has  sent 
forth  a  large  and  healthful  influence  in  the  cause  of  education.  Still 
there  is  wanting  an  institution  in  this  State,  which  will  meet  the  high- 
est wishes  and  literary  aspirations  of  the  females  of  our  growing  and 
highly  prosperous  State.  In  granting  what  is  here  prayed  for,  you 
will  in  no  manner  interfere  with  any  institution  now  established  un- 
der your  fostering  care. 

Comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  to  cultivate,  enlarge  and 
properly  direct  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  who  are  to  give  the 
first  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life,  and  to  whom  is  to  be  entrusted  the  perpetuation 
of  our  free  institutions. 

What  is  petitioned  for,  is  properly  an  enlargement  of  an  existing 
charter,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

By  granting  our  petition  we  are  fully  persuaded  you  will  confer  a 
great  public  benelit. 

A  Memorial  was  presented  relative  to  agriculture,  by  Bela  Hub- 
bard, Titus  Dort  and  J.  0.  Holmes,  representing  that  the  committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  had  had  in  consideration  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  viz:  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Agricul- 
tural Office,  and  an  appropriation  was  deemed  desirable  for  a  Li- 
brary. Of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  University,  the 
agricultural  committee  say: 

In  the  organization  of  our  State  University,  it  was  contemplated, 
(as  appears  by  section  twenty-six  of  the  act,)  that  "in  one  of  the 
branches  there  should  be  a  department  of  agriculture,  with  compe- 
tent instructors  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  phys- 
iology, agricultural  chemistry,  and  experimental  and  practical  farm- 
ing and  agriculture."  Such  a  department,  it  is  plain,  to  be  vigorouS'- 
ly  and  practically  carried  out,  must  have  its  more  immediate  and 
vital  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  institu- 
tions. With  an  agricultural  college  should  also  be  associated  a  model 
and  experimental  farm,  a  botanical  garden,  and  perhaps  a  veterinary 
estabhshment. 

By  these  means  will  the  farmers  of  our  State — its  great  leading 
class — be  furnished  with  institutions  peculiarly  theirs.  They  will 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  educating  their  youth  in  every  prac- 
tical and  scientific  detail  necessary  or  useful  to  that  most  important 
of  all  occupations,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
higher  colleges  of  our  land,  to  candidates  for  the  so-called  "learned 
professions." 
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On  the  2 1  St  of  January,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  rela-j 
tion  to  the  management  of  the  loan  of  $100,000  and  to  a  certtfat 
claim,  arising  out  of  the  same,  which  it  is  only  deemed  necessar^i 
here  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  Senate  document  No. 
11,  of  the  session,  (1850.) 

This  document  contains  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Regents,  copy  of  the  bond  given  by 
Major  Kearsley,  and  also  by  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  the  report  made 
by  Major  K.  of  his  proceedings  in  July,  1838,  and  also  a  statement 
of  his  claim. 

The  memorial  of  G.  M.  Barber  and  other  students,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty  as  to  secret  societies,  was 
presented  to  the  Senate.  A  report  was  made  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  also  by  the 
Faculty.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  being  documents  number  15,  16, 
1 1,  37  and  3S.  As  they  do  not  relate  to  the  legitimate  object  of  this 
compilation,  they  are  here  referred  to,  simply  as  a  matter  of  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  examine  them,  if  a  similar 
question  should  be  raised  in  the  future,  in  the  local  government  of 
the  University.  As  this  is  not  anticipated,  the  subject  is  not  of  im- 
portance otherwise,  in  the  history  of  its  affairs. 

Another  memorial  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  present- 
ed to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Ag- 
EicuLTURAL  CoLLEGE.  As  to  the  character  and  scope  of  such  an 
institution,  the  memorial  says: 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  is,  that  the  institution 
would  be  a  labor  school;  in  which  the  actual  work  performed  by  the 
pupils  would  be  passed  to  their  credit,  in  the  account  for  their  in- 
struction. Thus  the  expense  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  not  al- 
together paid.  The  very  act  of  labor  would  be  a  practicable  appli- 
catioD  of  the  precepts  taught,  and  the  poor  would  enjoy  equal  priv- 
ile&^es  with  the  rich. 

The  institution  should  be  attached  to,  or  form  a  branch  of  the  State 
Uniyerniy,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  that  institution,  and 
having  the  benefit' of  lectures  from  the  professors,  and  such  other 
■ources  as  may  be  expedient,  resident  professors,  with  expensive 
salaries,  would  not  be  necessary. 

^  There  should  belong  to  the  institution  a  Fann,  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  embrace  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  upon  which  all  the  ope- 
ratiODt  of  agriculture,  connected  with  tillage,  the  culture  of  all  the 
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useful  grains,  grapes  and  roots,  the  raising  of  stock,  (fee.,  could  be 
conducted  to  the  best  advantage,  and  where  the  operations  of  drain- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  different  soils,  could  be  thoroughly  exhib- 
ited— in  fact,  a  farm  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  practical 
and  scientific  masters,  should  become  a  Model  for  the  farms  of  our 
State. 

There  should  also  be  attached  a  Botanical  Garden,  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  professor  of  Botany  of  the  University,  in  which  should 
be  cultivated  specimens  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  indigenous 
to  our  State,  as  well  as  all  plants  and  weeds,  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties and  habits  of  which  is  useful  to  the  farmer. 

The  studies  taught  at  this  college  should  be  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical kind.  Bende's  agriculture  in  its  details,  mathematics  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  with  their  applications  to  agriculture.  With  these  could 
be  profitably  associated  Anatomy,  so  far  as  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  their  hab- 
its, and,  to  some  extent,  engineering,  architecture,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
be  wholly  neglected,  as  tending  to  polish  the  mind  and  manners,  re- 
fine the  taste,  and  add  greater  lustre  and  dignity  to  life.  In  fine, 
those  branches  of  education  which  will  tend  to  render  agriculture 
not  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  and  liberal  profession,  and  its  culti- 
vators not  the  *'bone  and  sinew"  merely,  but  the  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  pupil  in  such  an  insti- 
tution should  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  judicious  combination  of  la- 
bor and  study;  resulting  in  confirmed  health,  and  thence  increased 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigor. 

But  the  importance  of  the  plan  proposed  will  weigh  little,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  he  practicable.  The  only  obstacle  that  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  exist,  is  the  expense  of  founding  and  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment.  In  the  communities  of  the  old  world, 
this  obstacle,  serious  as  it  is  under  their  circumstances,  has  been 
overcome,  and  with  triumphant  results.  Probably  no  community  in 
the  world  possesses  greater  facilities  for  the  experiment,  if  it  be 
deemed  such,  than  ours.  On  the  plan  sug^gested,  no  large  endow- 
ment is  necessary.  The  connection  with  the  University  would  fur- 
nish a  large  part  of  the  means  for  instruction,  at  comparatively  little 
cost  to  the  institution. 

No  where,  in  a  settled  community,  is  land  so  cheap,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  in  this  State.  No  State  is  more  amply  provided  with 
landed  and  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  education.  May  not 
a  part  of  this  fund  be  as  legitimately  applied  to  this  object  as  to  other 
plans  of  educational  improvement? 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  committee  on  education, 
through  Hon.  Hovet  K.  Clarke,  their  chairman,  made  a  report  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  and  other  matters 
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embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.     The  following  eir  j 
tract  contains  substantially  the  views  of  the  committee:  ■  ! 

The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  annual , 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  respectfully  re-  \ 
port: 

That  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  none  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  which  would  seem  to  in- 
vite the  action  of  the  Legislature,  can  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Free 
Schools  throughout  the  State.  The  voice  of  the  public  press,  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  present 
session,  and  the  generally  expressed  desire  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  that  the  public  should  assume  in  practice  the  duty,  which  in 
theory  has  long  been  acknowledged,  namely,  the  education  at  the 
public  cost  of  the  children  of  the  State,  have  induced  your  commit- 
tee to  examine  this  question  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  present  prac- 
ticability. 

The  example  of  other  States  is  undoubtedly  operating  extensively 
among  the  people  of  this  State  as  a  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of 
free  schools.  And  the  fact,  that  three  of  the  States  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  North-West  Territory,  have  already  preceded  us  in  this 
step  upon  a  higher  level  of  educational  effort  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained, ought  to  commend  our  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
paramount  importance.  Michigan  has  thus  far  maintained  an  hon- 
orable pre-eminence  in  the  education,  intelligence  and  general  culti- 
vation of  its  people.  But  these  qualities  will  cease  to  be  our  charac- 
teristics, unless  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  be  made  to  extend 
the  influence,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  us. 
As  a  means  of  elevating  this  standard,  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State,  providing  for  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Normal  sciiool,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  at 
once  liberal  and  wise.  And  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influence 
of  education,  a  system  of  free  schools,  if  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  effi- 
cient policy.  Yet  all  this  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  present  ability 
of  the  State  to  sustain  them  without  imposing  an  onerous  bui'den  of 
taxation  upon  the  people. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  which  should  be  carefully  pondered; 
for  there  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  that  a  premature  eflfort  to  accom- 
plish an  object  so  eminently  desirable  might  react  with  mischievous 
effect  This  danger  should  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood, and  the  means  to  avoid  it  may  be  -wisely  chosen. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  means  we  have  to 
ascertain  the  pre8ent|expense  of  supporting  our  common  schools,  do  not 
^ord  perfectly  reliable  data.  The  provision  of  law  which  requires 
the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation  for 
the  increase  of  township  libraries  and  the  support  of  schools,  ought 
to  hare  produced  for  these  objects,  for  the  year  1849,  upon  the  val- 
«»tKm  of  1848,  the  sum  of  $29,908  70.     Yet  the  returns  to  the  Su- 
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perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  show  an  aggregate  of  only  $17,- 
830  13  for  this  purpose,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  school 
funds  were  deprived  of  over  $12,000  for  the  last  year.  The  law 
which  requires  the  levying  of  this  tax  is  positive  in  its  terms — abso- 
lutely requiring  the  supervisors  to  levy  it;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  State  alike. 
A  comparison  of  the  aggregate  valuations  of  the  counties,  as  exhib- 
ited on  page  43  of  the  Auditor  General's  report,  with  the  amount  of 
the  mill  tax,  as  appears  on  pages  72  and  73  of  the  Superintendent's 
report,  shows  to  what  extent  this  duty  has  been  neglected  by  the 
supervisors  of  townships. 

So  also  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  by  tax  which 
the  districts  are  authorized  to  raise  per  capita,  is  baffled  by  the  neg- 
lect of  some  six  or  seven  counties  to  make  any  return  under  this 
head;  and  many  others,  and  some  of  them  large  counties,  return  such 
inconsiderable  sums,  that  great  doubts  are  suggested  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports. 

Taking  these  reports,  however,  as  true,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amounts  actually  expended  for  tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during 
the  past  year,  are  as  follows: 
Raised  by  tax: 

The  mill  tax, $17,830  13 

Deduct  for  library  purposes  in  448  town- 
ships, reporting  at  ^25  each 1 1 ,200  00 

Leaving  of  this  tax  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment for  tuition, $6,630  13 

Per  capita  tax,  not  exceeding  $1  per  scholar, -     4,624  56 

Total  raised  by  tax  for  tuition, $11,254  69 

Distributed  from  primary  school  fund, 30,052  67 

Total  of  public  moneys $50,312  36 

Collected  upon  rate  bills, 29,717  88 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  primary  schools $80,030  24 

The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  must  be  assumed  as  the  near- 
est approximation  we  can  make  from  the  reports  to  the  actual  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, however,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  collected  upon  the 
rate  bills  than  the  reports  exhibit.  And  it  is  possible  that  this  sum 
should  be  further  increased,  in  fact,  by  the  portion  of  the  mill  tax 
levied  and  collected  but  not  reported.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  degree  of  allowance  which  should  be  made  for  such  in- 
accuracies; your  committee  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  from  the 
returns  to  the  Superintendent,  that  the  tuition  of  102,871  scholars 
for  five  months .  in  the  year,  has  cost  an  average  of  about  eighty 
cents  each. 
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Your  committee,  however,  desire  to  repeat,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  satistied  that  the  conclusion  thus  announced  may  be  relied  on 
as  true.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  can  make.  If  it  could  with  certainty  be  relied 
upon,  your  committee  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  and  rejoice 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  school  houses  of  Michigan  should  be 
declared  "open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter."  But,  while  they 
daie  not  do  this  upon  such  imperfect  data  as  they  have  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  expense  that  would  thus  be  cast  upon  the  people,  they 
feel  bound  to  recommend  some  action  looking  to  the  same  desirable 
end.  And  they  believe  that  if  the  present  law,  which  allows  the/ 
levying,  by  the  vote  of  any  school  district,  of  a  tax  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  each  scholar  within  the  required  ages,  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  be  repealed,  and  the  present  mill  tax  be  increased 
to  two  mills,  that  greater  equality  in  the  assessment  of  school  taxes 
will  be  secured,  and  it  is  hoped,  a  fund  sufficiently  large  will  be  ob- 
tained to  make  the  primary  schools  of  the  State  substantially  free. 
At  any  rate,  if  this  much  desired  object  be  not  the  result,  the  increase 
of  taxation  thus  provided  for,  of  a  known  and  limited  amount,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  future  legislation  upon  more  accurate 
data,  may  complete  the  work,  towards  which,  we  now  desire  by  cau- 
tious and  prudent  measures  to  advance. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  University,  as  appears  from  the 
report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  annexed  thereto,  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  your  committee,  who  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  in- 
stitution is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  rising 
generation  of  our  State.  The  establishing  upon  a  basis,  indicating 
present  and  increasing  prosperity,  of  a  collegiate  institution,  even 
when  sustained  by  an  ample  endowment,  is  ordinarily  the  slow  and 
toilsome  work  of  years.  And  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  control  of  *he  public  authorities  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, has  been  a  problem  of  so  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  that  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  affords  ample  occasion  for  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  labors  and  services  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  such  a  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved.  And 
perhaps  no  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  management  of  the 
University,  than  is  borne  by  the  universal  testimony  to  the  character 
and  scholarship  of  the  classes  which  have  thus  far  been  graduated. 
On  this  point  the  report  of  the  board  of  Visitors  holds  the  most  un- 
equivocal language  of  approbation  of  the  "skill  and  fidelity  in  the 
professors,  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  student.  *  •  * 

The  department  of  Public  Inotruction  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
•eeond  to  none  in  the  State  government.  The  duties  of  it  follow 
«?ery  family  in  the  State  to  its  very  fireside,  and  invite  them  to  an 
interested  cooperation  in  labors  of  great  importance  to  the  well  being 
of  the  State.  The  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  head  of  such 
a  department,  demands  the  employment  of  talents  of  a  high  order 
•nd  of  the  utmost  business  activity.  The  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent shows  a  diligent  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  duties,  and  whiph 
must  have  involved  an  amount  of  labor  for  which  the  compensation 
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allowed  by  law  is  a  most  inadequate  remuneration.  Your  committed 
therefore  take  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  this  injustice  will  be 
suffered  to  exist  no  longer;  but  that  a  y^reater  efficiency  in  the  office 
may  be  secured  by  placing  it,  in  regard  to  compensation  of  the  incum- 
bent, on  the  same  level  with  other  State  officers,  whose  duties  are 
neither  more  important  nor  onerous.  It  is  hoped  that  the  head  of  a 
department  so  important  as  this  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  clerk- 
ship, of  little  responsibility  and  but  inconsiderable  labor. 

Such  an  increase  of  compensation  is,  moreover,  urged  in  view  of 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The 
mischiefs  which  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  reporting  the  annual 
statistics  of  the  school  districts  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  hia  report, 
and  the  means  to  obviate  them  are  there  suggested.  Your  commit- 
tee agree  entirely  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  township  inspec- 
tors be  required  to  transmit  directly  to  the  Superintendent  their  an- 
nual reports,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  abstracts  which  the  county 
clerks  are  now  required  by  law  to  make.  This  recommendation  is 
made  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  will  effect  a  consid- 
erable saving  in  the  sums  paid  to  the  county  clerks  for  making  these 
reports,  but  because  the  labor  of  arranging  and  combining  them  may 
be  done  in  the  Superintendent's  office  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
its  correctness  in  view  of  all  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  it. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  fifty-six 
of  the  revised  statutes,  and  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the 
revised  statutes. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  was  amended,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Superintendent,  so  as  to  bring  the  report  of  the  school 
inspectors  directly  to  his  office,  and  the  duties  heretofore  devolving 
upon  the  county  clerks,  so  far  as  the  making  of  abstracts  and  returns 
were  concerned,  abolished.  Various  other  amendments  were  made, 
which,  as  they  are  now  in  force,  will  be  found  in  the  primary  school 
ilaw,  as  published  in  this  document.  The  law  regulating  the  duties 
of  Superintendent  was  also  changed,  and  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent part  hereof.  The  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of 
education  was  changed  by  an  act  of  March  29,  1850.  An  act  was 
passed,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary, at  Albion,  and  authorizing  them  to  establish  at  Albion,  a  Fk- 
MALK  College,  as  a  branch  of  the  Seminary.  It  was  made  subject 
to  visitation  by  a  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  trustees  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer. 

An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of 
the  city  of  Monroe.     It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  Superintendent  an  annual  report,  exhibiting  its  condition 
in  all  its  departments.  The  St.  Mary's  Academy,  at  Bertrand,  in 
Berrien  county,  was  incorporated;  also,  the  Clarkston  Academical 
Institute;  also,  the  Clinton  Institute;  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute 
Association;  the  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor;  St. 
Mark's  College,  at  Grand  Rapids.  An  act  was  passed  and  approved 
April  2,  relative  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  custody  of  town- 
ship libraries.  The  free  sch«)ol  law  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  also 
amended. 

THE  (X)NSTITUTI0NAL  CONVENTION. 

This  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  hi 
Michigan,  inasmuch  as  the  act  was  passed  by  this  Legislature,  in 
conformity  with  the  previous  votes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  a 
REVISION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION.  For  fifteen  years  the  provisions  of 
the  first  constitution,  relating  to  education,  had  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  trial — had  been  the  means  of  securing  constant  progress,  and 
achieved  for  Michigan,  what  had  not  been  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  as  de- 
tailed in  this  document,  presents  an  array  of  facts,  and  develops 
marks  of  constant  improvement,  which,  while  it  exhibits  the  strug- 
gles through  which  Ave  have  passed,  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  every  citizen  of  the  State.  Upon  the  subject  of  education, 
none  can  accuse  the  State  of  Michigan  of  apathy  or  indifference.  It 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  constantly  kept  before  the  people,  and  ap- 
preciated by  them;  and  amidst  vicisitudes  of  no  ordinary  character, 
its  educational  resources  and  institutions  have  been  secured,  pre- 
served and  cherished.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  our  educational 
history,  under  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  our  people,  constitutes 
an  epoch,  to  which  we  may  proudly  look  back  and  refer,  and  from 
which  may  be  derived  a  light  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  But  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  had  been  thus  far  achieved,  and  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  attaining  a  yet  higher  standard  of  improvement,  the 
organic  law  was  cheerfully  and  with  hope,  subjected  to  a  revision, 
from  which  it  was  believed  still  higher  and  greater  results  were  yet 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  article  upon  education  proposed  to  the  convention,  was  sub- 
nittod  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Macomb.     The 
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committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  Messrs.  Walker, 
Yan  Yalkenburg,  Butterfield,  Eastman,  Desnoyer,  J.  D.  Pierce, 
Barnard,  Williams  and  Edmunds. 

Section  1  provided  for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  the  electors,  who  should  have  general  supervision  of 
public  instruction,  whose  duties  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
whose  term  of  office  should  be  two  years. 

Section  2  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands 
granted  for  school  purposes,  should  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  lands  should  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  distributed  annually  on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  as  should 
be  provided  by  law. 

Section  3  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  by  law,  a 
system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  should  be  kept  in 
each  and  every  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  eveiy  year,  free 
AND  WITHOUT  CHARGE  FOR  TUITION,  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  should  provide  that  any  deficiency  thai 
may  exist  after  the  distribution  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund^  shall 
he  raised  in  the  sever ul  toionships  and  cities^  by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  tax- 
able  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  respectively.  The  English 
language  and  no  other  shx)uld  be  taught  in  such  schools. 

Section  4  provided  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  six  Regents 
of  the  University — two  for  six  years,  two  for  four,  aud  two  for  two 
years;  after  which  there  was  to  be  two  Regents  elected  at  each  sab- 
sequent  election,  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years. 

Section  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  at  their  first  meeting, 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  Universitt,  who  was  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  principal  executive  of  the  University.  The 
Board  to  have  direction  and  control  of  all  its  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  institution. 

Section  6  appropriated  the  sales  of  all  lands  granted,  or  to  be 
granted  for  University  purpose?,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
•which,  with  the  rents,  should  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  University,  and  with  such  branches  as  the  public  good 
required,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Section  7  provided  for  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  who,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction,  were  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

Section  8  secured  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  normal  school,  in  the  same  manner  as  University  and  school 
lands. 

Section  9  provided  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  by  the 
Legislature,  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  improvement, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  with  a  model 
farm;  also  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each 
township,  to  the  support  of  which,  moneys  paid  for  exemptions  from 
military  duty,  and  all  fines  assessed  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  were 
to  be  exclusively  applied. 

The  article  as  reported,  was  taken  up  in  convention,  on  the  26th 
of  June.  A  substitute  for  section  3,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fralick, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty, regulated  by  the  number  of  scholars,  if  there  was  a  deficiency 
after  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund — that  the  Le- 
gislature should  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the 
township  or  city.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Calhoun,  also  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute— that  the  Legislature  should  provide  by  law,  that  in  the  year 
1855,  and  every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  should  be  levied  in 
the  State,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  three 
mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State;  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  tax  for  State  purposes.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Genesee,  also  proposed 
a  substitute,  which  was  as  follows: 

A  primary  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  school  district  in  the  State, 
at  least months  in  each  year. 

The  right  to  attend  such  schools  is  guarantied  to  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years. 

P'or  the  support  of  primary  schools  there  shall  be  raised  annually, 

a  State  tax  ot  not  h  ss  than cents  per  scholar  for  each  scholar 

returned  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  such  tax  and  also  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  shall 
be  annually  distributed  among  the  several  school  districts  in  this 
Bute,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  as  shown  by 
their  returns  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  districts,  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  said  moneys,  shall  be  raised  by  tax  on  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  such  districts 
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The  substitute  was  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  districts.  It 
kad  been  attempted  and  failed.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and 
a  State  tax.  Mr.  Raynale  was  also  opposed  to  the  section  and  the 
amendments,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  safer  left  with  the  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  by  law  a  system  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Bagq 
was  in  favor  of  free  schools — free  as  the  air  we  breathe — and  proposed 
a  further  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  estab- 
lish a  system  of  primary  schools,  such  schools  to  be  kept  up  at  least 
three  months  free,  without  charge  of  tuition,  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Alvord  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  made  it  obligatory  on  the  convention  to  provide 
that  schools  should  be  kept  up,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  tax  to  pay  for 
free  schools.  Mr.  Hanscom  was  in  favor  of  obliging  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  of  leaving  the  details 
to  it.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  believed  that  the  Convention  was 
called  upon  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools — was  unwilling  to 
leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  except  to  manage  the  details.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Walker,  said  the  committee  had 
discussed  the  proposition  to  raise  a  definite  sum  per  scholar,  through- 
out the  State,  but  the  difficulty  was,  if  the  sum  was  fixed,  it  must  re- 
main so  until  the  constitution  was  amended.  Mr.  Cornell  offered 
an  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  free 
schools  throughout  the  State  and  provide  for  their  support,  and  that 
after  applying  the  school  and  such  other  funds  as  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  such  schools,  the  balance  should  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Whipple  regarded 
this  question  as  the  most  important  one  that  had  come  before  the 
Convention,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  were  prepared 
for  and  wished  a  free  school  system.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee thought  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leach,  of  Genesee,  was  of  the 
same  character  as  that  adopted  in  New  York,  and  which  contained 
the  elements  of  discord.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  letter  of  the 
Superintendent  of  schools  of  that  State,  that  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  change  the  school  system  of  Michigan,  we  should  avoid 
raising  any  portion  of  the  tax  in  the  school  districts. 
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Another  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fralick,  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools,  by  which  such  schools  shail  be  kept  up  and  supported 
in  each  school  district,  at  least  three  months  in  every  year;  and  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school,  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  public  funds;  and  a  tax  shall  be 
levied  on  the  several  townships  and  cities  of  the  State,  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  respectively,  for  the 
support  of  such   schools,  provided  such  tax   shall  not   exceed  the 

amount  of  ■ ,  in  any  one  year,  for  all  children  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  any  township  or  city,  and  the  amount 
of  such  tax  m  each  township  or  city  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several 
districts  therein,  keeping  a  three  months'  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, 
returned  from  said  districts  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  N.  Pierce,  who  believed 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  New  York  had  arisen  from  authority  given 
to  districts.  He  was  in  favor  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  but  that  it  should  be  limited  to  two  mills  upon 
the  dollar,  and  the  remainder  should  be  collected  by  a  tax  on  the 
district,  or  the  persons  sending  to  school,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  district.  Mr.  Crary  said,  substantially,  that  the  school  system 
now  in  operation  was  as  good  a  system  as  ever  was  devised,  and  had 
been  copied  by  several  States.  It  took  from  1843  to  the  present 
time  to  perfect  it,  and  the  Convention  had  better  leave  it  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  to  provide  for  free  schools  by  such  a  system  or 
mode  as  it  thought  best,  either  by  general  taxation,  or  tax  levied  in 
districts,  counties  or  township. 

The  difficulty  in  New  York  was  the  inequality  of  taxation.  The 
committee  on  education  had,  however,  neglected  an  important  fea- 
ture— they  made  no  provision  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  money, 
if  a  district  neglected  to  keep'a  school  for  a  certain  time.  If  we  were 
going  to  have  a  system  of  free  schools,  there  should  not  only  be  a 
forfeiture  of  public  money,  but  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  law.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  as  long 
as  a  public  officer  was  kept,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  education — he  believed  that  such  an  officer  was  requisite  to 
sustain  and  forward  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
•try  that  each  Stote  should  employ  one;  but  that  if  such  officer  was 
with,  he  should  consider  the  cause  of  education  in  danger; 
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while  with  such  an  officer,  the  subject  would  be  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  cause  would  flourish.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  free  schools  upon  a  thorough  basis,  and  wished 
to  see  it  immediately  adopted.  Mr.  Tiffany  thought  the  Legislature 
would  adopt  the  system  when  the  people  demanded  it.  The  question 
being  taken  on  Mr.  Leacu'b  substitute  as  amended,  it  was  not  sustained. 
Mr.  Busii  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  schools  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  opposed  to  the  provision  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  following  extract  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument: 

The  provision  as  reported  gives  the  power  to  raise  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  make  schools  free:  first,  to  the  township,  and  in  case  of  defi- 
ciency, the  deficit  to  be  raised  by  the  school  district.  Experience 
has  shown  us  that  great  inequality  in  taxation  will  exist  in  difterent 
locations  of  the  State;  it  but  proposes  to  make  permanent  in  the  con- 
stitution the  system  that  was  commenced  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  our  present  constitution  by  the  statutes  of  1838.  The  Legislature 
then,  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  provided  that  any  deticiencj 
that  might  exist,  after  using  their  proportion  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund,  might  be  raised  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  school 
district.  The  inequality  that  existed  in  the  districts  was  so  great, 
and  so  apparent,  that  the  system  fell  at  once  into  disrepute.  One 
district  would,  by  economy,  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  up  without 
resorting  to  oppressive  taxation;  another,  perhaps  in  the  same  town- 
ship, by  prodigality  and  extravagance,  levied  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  their  district,  ostensibly  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  the 
property  holders  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  bear.  This  evil 
existed  in  some  portions  of  the  State  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  af- 
fect the  relative  value  of  real  estate,  and  necessarily  led  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  law.  I  therefore  am  opposed  to  the  provision  as  report- 
ed, believing  that  the  same  evils  would  result  from  its  operation,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  more  disastrous  from  a  constitutional  pro- 
yision,  in  consequence  of  permanency,  than  from  a  repealable  law. 

The  amendment  provides  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  shall,  when  collected,  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  districts,  in  proportioH  to  the  number  of  scholars,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  primary  school  fund  is  now  distributed.  As 
a  friend  of  universal  education,  I  go  for  this  measure,  believing  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  Under  this  system,  schools  may  be  free 
and  will  be  free,  if  wisdom  characterize  the  action  of  those  whose 
duty  it  becomes  to  carry  out  this  principle.  The  only  question  with 
me  is  this:  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
yide  for  levying  a  tax,  &c.  I  would  prefer  the  word  may  to  the  word 
s^udly  although  probably  the  efi'ect  will  be  about  the  same.  Action  can- 
not be  enforced  until  it  is  deemed  expedient — an  imperious  mandate 
2« 
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is  no  more  important  than  a  mere  permission,  unless  sanctioned  by  thej' 
public  will,  and  when  so  sanctioned,  either  is  effectual. 

Mr.  Fralick  moved  to  amend  the  section  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  "  shall/'  in  first  line,  and  insert  "  provide  {ot\ 
a  system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and 
supported  in  each  school  district,  at  least  three  months  in  every  yearj 
and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a 
school,  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of 
the  public  fund.  And  the  Legislature  may  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole 
taxaole  property  of  the  several  townships  or  cities  of  this  State  for 
the  support  of  said  schools." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Britain,  whose  views  are 
evinced  in  the  following  extract  from  his  remarks: 

We  should  provide  for  two  things:  one  is  equal  taxation — the 
other,  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  instructed.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Legislature  had  the  power,  and  we  are  asked  why  they 
did  not  exercise  that  right.  I  answer,  that  the  will  of  the  people  has 
been  defeated  by  the  talents  of  men  like  the  gentleman  from  Wayne. 
Numerous  petitions  were  received  last  winter  by  the  Legislature, 
praying  for  free  schools.  Why  was  it  not  granted  ?  Not  because 
there  was  a  feeling  against  it,  but  because  those  opposed  to  it  pointed 
to  the  assembling  of  this  Convention — that  it  had  better  be  left  until 
that  time. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  amendment,  because  it  surrenders  the 
principle.  If  it  cannot  be  established  for  six  months,  let  it  be  for 
three;  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any  amendment 
short  of  that.  Every  collection  of  taxes  by  a  district,  is  liable  to  be 
unequal. 

This  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  unjust.  The  true  theory  of 
government,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  requires  the  whole 
property  of  the  State  to  support  the  government  of  the  State,  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  said  property.  And  no  fact  has  been 
more  satisfactorily  established  than  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the 
State  can  more  cheaply  educate  the  people  of  the  State,  and  main- 
tain the  government  over  an  educated  people,  than  it  can  support  a 
government  over  an  uneducated  people;  and  that  a  tax  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  but  an  interest  tax  for  the  protection  of  property, 
and  should  be  paid  equally  by  all  taxable  property  protected. 

If  these  premises  be  true,  the  duty  of  this  Convention  must  be  ap- 
parent. It  is  alike  bound  by  justice  and  sound  policy  to  provide  by 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  people,  for  the  most  economical  and  perfect 
protection  of  the  whole  property,  instead  of  leaving  it  subject  to  the 
payment  of  onerous  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  over  a 
population  but  half  educated  by  the  limited  means  heretofore  drawn 
with  BO  much  injustice  from  parents  and  guardians,  who  possess  com- 
paratively but  a  small  share  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  free  schools,  which  addresses 
itself  to  higher  motives,  and  the  soundness  of  which  is  perhaps  quit« 
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as  well  established  as  the  former.  It  is  this:  the  children  of  the 
State  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  entitled  to  support,  educa- 
tion and  occupation,  whether  their  immediate  guardians  are  ablo  to 
o-ive  it  to  them  or  not. 

This  theory,  resting  upon  the  character,  and  resulting  from  the 
oblit^ations  of  our  civil  compact,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ino-,  protecting  and  benetitting  each  other,  claims  that  the  present, 
generation  is  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty,  to  support, 
educate  and  qualify  for  self-government,  the  rising  generation;  and 
so  many  means  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  desirable  ends,  that  to  a  discriminating  mind,  the  only  won- 
der is,  that  more  direct,  just  and  efficient  means  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  this  subject  are,  the-, 
best  method  of  raising  the  means,  and  of  insuring  their  economical 
expenditure.  If  you  raise  the  whole  amount  by  a  State  tax,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  securing  an  economical  expenditure,  as  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  persons  interested  with  the  expenditure,  will  be  to 
draw  as  copiously  from  the  fund  as  practicable.  If  you  raise  a  part 
of  it  by  State  tax,  and  permit  the  districts  or  townships  to  rai.se  the 
balance  by  district  or  township  tax,  or  a  capitation  tux,  or  by  rate 
bills,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  some  will  rai.se  by  district,  some- 
by  township,  and  some  by  capitation  tax,  while  others  will  collect  by 
rate  bills,  from  parents  and  guardians. 

The  property  of  a  district  supporting  its  schools  exclusively  by  a 
tax  upon  property,  would  pay  a  higher  tax  than  that  of  a  township 
supporting  its  schools  in  part  upon  rate  bills;  dissatisfaction  would 
inevitably  be  the  consequence,  and  the  system  might  be  broken  down 
by  the  crafty  property-holder,  before  it  received  a  fair  trial.  I  think 
that  all  the  burdens  we  impose  should  be  imposed  equally.  That 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  to  raise  a  large  portion 
of  the  school  moneys  by  a  State  tax,  and  the  balance  by  a  uniforna 
tax,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  education  will  permit,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  district.  A  school  in  every  district  should  be  free  during 
a  part  of  each  year,  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  district,  and  made 
free  from  expense  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay;  and  also  made  as. 
nearly  free  from  expense  to  all  as  shall  be  consistent  with  a  guaranty 
of  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys;  and  the  tax  for 
the  support  of  such  schools  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  a  State 
tax. 

Mr.  Crary  said  by  the  present  system  we  have  about  33  cents  per 
scholar — the  tax  upon  the  district — the  residue  raised  by  a  rate  bilL 
We  have  thus  three  sources  of  revenue  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  persons  are  not  prepared  to  go  further  than  the  method  sug- 
gested by  the  substitute.  Some  wish  to  make  it  imperative,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a  tax,  and  I  will  give  my  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  have  a  beautiful  theory,  but  sometimes  the 
practice  is  very  different.  Difficulties  will  arise  under  the  general 
tax  system.     If  you  levy  a  tax — a  tax  for  the  whole  State— who. 
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will  regulate  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  teachers  in  the  districts' 
If  left  to  the  district,  what  will  they  make  the  expenditure?  The} 
may  pay  their  teacher  forty  dollars  per  month  and  have  but  a  fe^ 
scholars.  There  will  not  be  that  care  which  is  required  at  present, 
and  the  chief  expense  will  be  thrown  upon  the  more  wealthy  portion 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  best  to  leave  it  open;  let  the  Legislature 
say  whether  it  shall  be  by  towns  or  counties,  or  by  districts;  making 
it  imperative  that  in  two,  four  or  six  years,  a  free  system  of  schools 
shall  be  established.  If  we  embody  in  the  constitution,  to  take  im- 
mediate eflfect,  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  we 
shall  not  convince  the  people  that  we  have  done  one  thing  towards 
lessening  the  expense,  for  we  cannot  carry  his  proposition  into  effect 
short  of  a  tax  of  $100,000  for  the  State;  it  will  probably  be  more, 
but  I  am  taking  a  low  estimate.  Now,  if  in  this  constitution  you 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  magnitude,  how  much  will  they 
thank  you  for  it?  They  will  say,  we  sent  you  to  lighten  our  burdens; 
you  have  made  them  greater. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Legislature.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
Toice  of  the  Convention  to  have  a  free  school  system — it  is  my  wish — 
but  we  must  not  impose  too  heavy  a  burthen  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject; for  if  we  do,  the  people  will  not  sustain  our  action. 

Mr.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school  wherein 
instruction  in  the  English  language  is  conducted  for  three  months  in 
each  year,  should  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proporti(»n  of  the  income 
of  the  fund,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VVoKDEN  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  of  the  amendment 

of  Mr.   Fralick  the    words  "  several   townships  and  cities  of  the 

8Ute." 

Mr  Walkkr  thought  the  principle  would  operate  very  unjustly  to 
the  new  portions  of  the  State.  He  had  made  an  examination  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  distributed  in  the  different 
counties  in  the  year  1849,  and  of  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
for  school  purposes.  By  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  would  be 
found  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  new  counties  would  have 
to  raise  by  taxation  much  more  than  the  amount  to  be  distributed  to 
them  out  of  the  school  fund.  In  some  counties  they  would  be 
obliged  to  tax  two  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution. 
On  that  account  he  thought  there  was  something  due  to  that  section 
of  the  State.  From  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the  new 
counties  were  subjected,  by  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  and 
the  great  expense  which  was  attendant  on  the  support  of  their 
ichools,  he  considered  it  but  just  that  that  they  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tax  upon  non-resident  lands.  It  was  known  that  a  larger 
number  could  be  educated  in  a  thickly  populated  portion  of  the 
"'  %nd  for  a  longer  period,  than  in  those  parts  which  were  thinly 
He  would  state,  however,  that  the  county  of  Wayne  would 
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raise  by  taxation  more  than  it  would  receive  from  the  general  fund. 
It  resulted  from  taxation  on  the  increased  valuation  of  property  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  over  the  farming  sections  of  the  country.  Ma- 
comb county,  on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  under  tiie  distribution  of  the  general  fund,  than 
she  would  be  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation.  The  new  counties  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  tax  on  the  non-resident  lands,  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  would  necessarily  have  to  un- 
dergo many  inconveniences  from  tlieir  situation — their  schools  would 
be  small,  and  consequently  would  require  much  raon;  to  educate  their 
scholnrs  than  in  the  older  settled  counties. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  in  what 
he  said  relative  to  the  hardships  to  which  new  settled  counties  were 
subject.  He  thought  such  inconveniences  as  were  alluded  to,  merely 
temporary.  He  wanted  to  know  why  a  county  with  five  hundred 
inhabitants  must  tax  the  whole  non-resident  land.  He  would  like 
to  be  informed  why  a  county  should  take  his  land,  for  instance,  and 
tax  it  when  he  sent  no  children  to  school.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  children  of  one  county  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  another. 
If  Macomb  county  could  not  raise  sufficient  money,  he  would  say  take 
it  from  tlu!  State  tax;  so  in  regard  to  Calhoun  or  any  other  county. 
It  was  a  State  policy  he  desired  to  see  adopted  in  this  matter;  one 
by  which  the  blessings  of  education  would  be  diffused  amongst  all. 

Mr.  Sturgis  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  State  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  a  county  or  township  tax.  There  were  many 
counties  possessing  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property,  that  had  in 
reality  no  more  scholars  to  educate  than  those  not  possessing  one-half 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Williams  desired  to  observe  all  courtesy  towards  gentlemen 
on  this  floor.  He  would  be  allowed  to  say,  however,  that  there  was 
such  n  thing  as  theory,  and  such  a  thing  as  practice.  He  desired  to 
have  a  State  tax,  in  order  to  have  justice  done  to  both  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  He  would  put  it  to  gentlemen  and 
ask.  if  we  enjoined  the  people  of  the  counties  to  assess  themselves, 
would  they  get  anything  more  than  they  would  get  under  a  State  as- 
sessment? The  people  of  each  county  sparsely  populated  would  as- 
sess themselves  just  enough  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  would 
let  an  immense  amount  of  property  go  untaxed.  Thus  the  whole 
State  must  lose. 

There  was  one  difficulty  which  occurred  to  him  as  conclusive  on 
this  whole  matter  of  putting  this  tax  upon  any  smaller  district  than 
the  entire  State.  The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  The  difficulty  was  in  effect  this:  in  New  York  the 
system  which  was  adopted,  required  that  the  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported largely  by  taxation  of  the  individual,  and  enough  raised  to 
keep  up  a  school  for  a  given  number  of  months  in  the  year.  What 
was  the  result?  Simply  this:  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  the  childless  were  opposed  to  those  who  had 
children.  How  much  money  should  be  raised  was  a  subject  of  fierce 
contention;  sometimes  one  kind,  and  sometimes  another  kind  of'peo- 
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pie  resisting.  Those  who  paid  the  least,  generally  resisted  the  most 
As  well  as  he  recollected,  the  gentleman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  J.  D. 
Pierce,]  had  had  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  friend  of  education,  in 
which  he  referred  to  ihe  difficulty  then  existing  in  the  State  of  New  ' 
York,  in  relation  to  this  school  question,  and  stated  that  the  whole 
State  was  rife  with  these  difficulties,  creating  almost  universal  excite- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  were  two  objections  fatal  to  the  views  advanced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  Any  plan  that  was 
impracticable  was  not  only  unjust  to  that  portion  of  the  State  for 
which  all  his  sympathies  were  excited,  but  was  also  an  injury  to  the 
whole  :State.  He  believed  that  the  whole  State  should  support  ev- 
■ery  portion  of  its  government,  and  necessarily  to  educate  the  whole 
people.  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  property  should 
educate  the  whole  people. 

Again,  we  could  probably  tax  the  whole  property  of  the  State  on 
some  uniform  and  general  plan  more  economically,  and  distribute  it 
in  the  already  necessary  distribution  of  the  primary  school  fund, 
with  less  waste  than  upon  any  other  plan  whatever.  Not  only  so, 
but  if  we  left  it  to  townships  and  counties,  the  administration  would 
be  always  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory.  If  we  had  forty  assess- 
ments, by  forty  counties  for  the  school  tax,  we  should  have  just  as 
many  different  school  systems. 

He  would  go  for  any  uniform  system  that  reached  every  person 
in  the  State,  and  taxed  equally  all  the  property  of  the  :State;  and  in 
his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  construct  and  organ- 
ize a  system  that  was  efficient,  just,  comprehensive  and  more  than 
all,  perfectly  practicable. 

Mr.  Fralick  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  gentleman  had  mis- 
•conceived  the  question.  It  appeared  by  his  argument  that  this  mat- 
ter of  taxation  was  to  be  left  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The 
l^entleman  was  wrong  there.  Jt  was  to  be  a  tax  levied  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  Williams— I  was  arguing  a  different  question.  The  question 
now  under  consideration  is  whether  you  make  it  a  local  or  a  State 
tar.  ^ 

Mr.  Fralick  (continuing)— thought  he  understood  the  gentleman's 
argument.  It  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  for  it  was  still  a  State 
tax;  the  only  difference  was  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  in 
the  township.  He  did  not  desire  to  make  a  great  State  system  where- 
by the  money  would  have  to  go  through  a  dozen  toll  gates,  every 
man  having  something  off  it.  He  wanted  to  have  the  money  availa- 
ble whenever  it  was  required,  for  in  fact  the  school  fund  went  through 
80  many  operations  now,  that  we  got  it  when  the  teacher  should  have 
been  paid  five  months  previous.  Instead  of  getting  it  in  the  winter, 
they  did  not  receive  it  until  June.  What  he  particularly  desired 
was,  that  the  money  raised  in  a  township  remain  in  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  always  available. 

Mr.  Hanscom  was  of  opinion  that  both  the  systems  proposed  were 
^rong.    He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Legislature  tq  determine 
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how  this  tax  should  be  raised.  Let  them  try  one  mode  of  taxation 
first,  and  if  that  did  not  work  well,  they  could  then  try  another. 

Mr.  Bush  was  in  favor  of  having  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State,  to  be  fairly  and  e(iuitably  distributed,  so 
that  every  scholar  should  have  his  quota. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Fralick  was  finally  disagreed  to.  The 
question  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Cornell,  providing  that 
after  the  application  of  school  moneys,  and  o^her  funds  set  apart,  the 
balance  should  be  raised  by  a  State  tax.  To  this,  amendments  were 
ofiered  by  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Hanscom.  A  substitute  was  oflfered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  providing  for  free  schools  to  be 
kept  for  three  months  of  each  year,  and  for  makinor  up  any  defi- 
ciency by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  State.  This 
proposition  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Van  Valkenburo,  who  said  that 

No  time  is  limited  when  the  Legislature  shall  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  committee  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  them.  If  lim- 
ited, and  the  time  passed,  they  might  say  that  the  question  is  put  to 
rest;  therefore  we  thought  it  the  best  to  leave  it  an  open  question, 
and  thus  meet  the  views  as  expressed  in  committee  of  the  whole  yes- 
terday, and  we  were  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  delegates  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  It  is  conceded  that  free  schools  are 
wanted,  and  should  be  supported  by  a.  universal  tax  throughout  the 
State,  and  that  free  schools  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  schools  should  be  free  to  all — that  the 
children  of  the  State  were  the  property  of  the  State — that  the  State 
was  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  that  reason 
we  think  a  State  tax  is  the  most  proper,  and  would  avoid  many  diffi- 
culties that  would  grow  out  of  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  towns 
and  cities.  It  has  been  said  that  schools  should  be  as  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  or  the  water  we  drink.  Our  sources  of  education  should 
be  like  the  rays  of  light,  penetrating  the  darkness.  If  we  adopt  this 
system  we  shall  see  our  State  take  an  exalted  position  among  our 
sister  States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hanscom  as  being  subject  to  two  objec- 
tions: 

First,  it  says  that  all  deficiencies  that  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
the  income,  shall  be  raised  by  a  State  tax.  Now,  sir,  I  would  leave 
the  Legislature  to  provide  the  taxation  in  the  manner  they  deem  best. 
We  may  get  a  donation  of  land  from  Congress;  if  so,  it  mi^ht  be 
applied  instead  of  a  State  tax.  If  they  think  that  it  is  the  best  way, 
they  will  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  bound  or  limited 
in  the  mode  of  raising  a  tax.  It  imposes  no  imperative  duty  upon 
the  Legislature  at  all;  it  merely  requires  them  to  do  it,  without  fixing 
a  limitation  when  it  shall  be  done. 
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Mr.  Moore  advocated  the  adoption  of  tke  clause,  engrafting  th« ' 
principles  of  free  schools  in  the  constitution.     He   said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  differ  in  principle  or  in  the  detail.     The  details  I 
am  not  so  particular  about,  if  the  result  is  arrived  at     The  grand ! 
effort  for  us,  is  to  establish  schools  free  or  nearly  so.     The  way  or  ^ 
the  details  of  the  system  I  care  little  about,  so  the  thing  itself  is  ac- 
complished.    I  would  engraft  in  this  constitution  the  principle  of  fre«  i 
schools.     I  would  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  fix  it  at  some  futur« 
day.     It  is  practicable  now  for  us  to  lay  the  plan  whereby  the  chil-  ; 
dren  of  the  State  can  be  educated. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  sent  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  Morrison.]  It  contemplates  five  years  before 
this  system  can  be  brought  about,  and  1  have  no  disposition  to  delay 
this  effort  a  day.  This  is  the  place  and  the  time  to  provide  for  the 
svstem.  I  would  not  adopt  the  system  of  New  England,  although  ' 
there,  it  is  the  best,  and  no  other,  perhaps,  would  do  so  well;  but  i 
our  country  is  new,  and  thino:s  are  not  yet  regulated.  We  have 
many  new  and  thinly  settled  districts,  where  town  taxes  could  not  be  ! 
raised,  and  of  course  it  would  be  unequal.  New  England  raises  her 
fund  by  a  town  tax  on  property,  and  distributes  in  the  districts  from 
the  towns.  *  *  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
a  State  tax  is  the  plan  for  us  to  adopt;  and  two  mills  to  the  dollar  ad- 
ded to  our  present  fund,  will  furnish  four  months  more  free  school- 
ing in  each  district  than  we  have  now.  We  raise  now  by  general 
fund  $156,000,  which  affords  a  school  five  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  detail.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  not  let  the  disagreement  about  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
defeat  a  measure  so  desirable  and  so  just  as  this.  It  is  just  not  only 
to  the  children  growing  yp  in  the  State,  but  to  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  St  ite,  which  stands  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  for 
intelligence — in  reading  and  writing — as  reported  in  our  last  cen- 
sus. 

What  has  made  New  England  what  she  is  but  her  common  schools; 
her  school  system?  And  here  let  me  say,  when  New  England  had 
2,000,000  inhabitants  she  had  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
schools — a  school  to  every  200  persons. 

Let  me  give  some  of  the  plain,  simple  reasons  why  we  should  es- 
tablish free  schools,  or  nearly  free,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  every  child 
would  be  free  to  go,  and  should  go,  and  so  numerous  that  a  school 
house  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  management,  however, 
should  be  left  to  the  districts  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  the  inter- 
est felt  in  the  schools  by  all  classes;  and  the  fund  should  onl}  be 
distributed  to  those  that  would  try  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
You  lav  it  down  as  a^principle,  that  the  man  who  does  not  try  to  help 
himself,  should  not  be  helped.  So  in  a  measure  with  school  districts; 
^^t  by  all  means  give  them  the  opportunity;  bring  education  to 
their  dwr,  to  their  very  threshhold. 

The  tax  should  be  on  the  property  of  the  whole  State,  and  distri- 
buted by  the  school  officers  of  the  State  as  the  other  fund  is,  and 
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to  those  districts  which  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  for.  I  say  again* 
that  unless  the  people  themselves  enter  into  it,  all  the  money  yoo 
give  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  The  interest  and  earnestness 
wilh  which  the  districts  engage  in  it,  is  of  as  much  consequence  at 
the  money  appropriated.  The  tax,  I  say  again,  should  be  on  prop- 
erty, so  the  poor  would  be  saved  from  a  burden  which  otherwise 
might  be  too  heavy,  and  the  rich  secure  the  most  ample  protectioa 
on  their  property,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morals  among 
all  classes. 

1st.  Every  holder  of  property  has  a  direct  interest,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  in  educating  the  masses.  For  every  law  upon  which 
the  value  of  property  or  the  peace  of  society  depends,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State. 
The  amount  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
punishing  criminals  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  community.  Ignorance  is  idle  and  unthrifty;  it  is  Ch« 
father  of  vice.     Uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice. 

Intelligent  labor  is  doubly  as  productive  to  the  State  as  the  tool  of 
the  ignorant.  VVitness  Wew  England;  look  at  her  manufactoriee, 
her  mechanical  labor,  her  inventions,  in  short,  her  innumerable  com- 
modifies,  with  which  she  fills  this  whole  earth.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  country  on  the  globe  where  her  arts  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. And  why  is  iU  Because  she  started  with  a  universal  system 
of  free  schools.  .  Nothing  else  ever  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pros- 
perity. And  so  let  it  establish  ours.  We  have  infinitely  a  better 
soil,  abundance  of  water  power,  and  every  variety  of  climate,  and 
can  grow  almost  every  variety  of  the  world's  products.  Now,  with 
all  these  advantages,  let  us  engraft  in  the  constitution  such  a  system 
as  will  secure  to  the  rising  generation  equal  rights  in  education,  as 
well  as  equal  rights  in  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then,  I 
say,  if  all  the  property  holders  are  to  share  in  the  advantages,  they 
may  well  and  fairly  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  result. 

2d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children.  The  existence  and  safety  and  wealth  of  the  State  de- 
pend upon  it.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  her  people. 

If  the  property  and  safety  of  society  demand  universal  education, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  it.  If  she  has  a  right  to  lay 
a  tax  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  idleness,  by  erecting  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction,  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  the  same 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by  schools. 

3d.  These  common  schools  are  of  exceeding  value  by  way  of 
bringing  forward  and  cultivating  minds  of  great  worth,  that  had  oth- 
erwise laid  forever  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  poverty.  They  are 
like  scientific  surveys  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of- 
the  State.  A  large  number  of  the  very  first  men  of  New  England 
would  never  have  been  raised  to  notice,  but  for  the  exploring  system 
of  common  schools,  where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  without 
any  degrading  distinctions;  and  only  mind  tugs  with  mind  all  over 
the  commonwealth,  year  after  year.  If  there  is  one  rare  intellect  in 
29 
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any  corner  of  the  State,  it  will  be  brought  to  light  and  developed; 
and  many  such,  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  will  enhance  greatly  the 
literary  character  and  wealth  of  the  State. 

4th.  Free  schools  have  a  powerful  influence  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  true  democracy.  Where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  doctrine  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  as  in  the  school  house  under  a  free  school  system — where 
every  barefooted  urchin  may  have  the  same  teacher,  the  same  books, 
and  set  on  the  same  seat  with  the  most  fortunate  heir  in  town — may 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  take  precedence  over  all  that 
wealth  and  rank  can  array  against  him,  if  only  God  has  given  him 
the  better  mind,  or  the  more  diligent  disposition?  It  ennobles  and 
encourages  the  poor  boy,  and  fires  him  with  such  thoughts  of  the 
dignity  of  a  human  soul  that  tyrants  can  never  after  oppress  him 
wilh  impunity.  It  corrects,  too,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  rich  by 
the  standard  of  mind,  and  teaches  them  to  reckon  rank  by  the  Ro- 
man rule  of  merit. 

6th.  A  general  tax  is  on  many  accounts  the  best  mode  of  providing 
public  schools.  When  every  man  pays  his  money  he  will  feel  an 
interest,  and  the  interest  thus  awakened  all  over  the  State,  is  worth 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruction  given  to  the 
children.  Besides,  as  men  come  to  understand  the  doctrine  upoH 
which  the  right  to  thus  tax  them  is  based,  an^  see  the  principle  sat- 
isfactorily illustrated,  they  will  discover  also  that  they  have  in  many 
other  respects  mutual  interests;  and  so,  public  spirit,  so  necessary  to 
general  improvement,  will  be  more  and  more  promoted.  This  sys- 
tem, too,  has  the  merit  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
without  any  of  those  personal  distinctions  that  degrade. 

6th.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  Michigan  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  She  has  invested  a  large  sum  already  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  its  value  and  pros^pects  to  the  State  must  be  for- 
ever lost  without  a  free  school  system. 

*  •  *  *  That  University  will  forever  lose  half  its  utility  to 
the  State,  without  the  common  school  system  to  explore  every  open- 
ing and  prairie,  and  kindle  up  the  latent  genius  that  is  slumbering  in 
log  cabins  all  over  the  land.     Such  minds  once  taught,  will,  by  com- 

f)arison  and  competition  with  others,  create  the  appetite  for  know- 
edge,  and  from  the  district  school  will  find  their  way  to  the  fountain 
vour  State  has  so  munificently  opened  to  all  her  sons.  Michigan 
nas  built  up  one  side  of  the  most  liberal  structure  for  education  in 
any  State — it  only  remains  to  complete  the  other  side,  and  so  perfect 
the  edifice. 

Mr.  CoMSTOCK  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  could 
better  carry  out  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Hanscom. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  deep  interest,  and  evinces  so  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  all  sides  as  to  make  it  a  very  im- 
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portant  portion  of  our  educational  history.     The  following  is  there- 
fore extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  Convention: 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  section  3: 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  the  valuation  of  the   taxable  property  in  the  State.     Such  tax 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  m^inner  as  the  general  State 
tax  for  State  purposes,  and  apportioned  for  the  support  of  primary  ■ 
schools  throughout  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary.^ 
school  interest  fund,  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  required  j 
to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  districts, . 
a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  without  any  charge  for  tui- 
tion, to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  ages  of  four. . 
and  twenty-one   years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  school  shall  be  ; 
conducfed  in  the  English  language." 

Mr.  M.  said — The  proposition  is,  that  in  1855  the  Legislature  may 
fix  a  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  My  object  is  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reforms  that  we  have  made; 
for  if  we  impose  a  heavy  State  tax,  the  burdens  will  be  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished;  therefore  I  wish  the  matter  postponed  until  the 
year  1855.  Yet,  it  does  not  prevent  the  Legislature  from  establishing 
schools  earlier,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient;  nor  does  it  prevent  them 
raising  a  part  of  the  tax,  or  the  whole,  before  that  time. 

The  amount  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  fund  was  *52,000;  the 
average  time  that  schools  Avere  taught  was  nearly  five  and  a  half 
months;  these,  if  taught  by  female  teachers  for  three  months,  would 
cost  $59,^20,  leaving  only  a  deficiency  of  $6,320;  if  taught  by  male 
teacher,  the  amount  would  be  S77,500.  Now,  by  raising  one  mill 
upon  the  dollar,  we  shall  raise  a  tax  of  $Ji8,000;  of  two  milKs,  $56,-  _ 
000;  of  three  mills,  $84,000;  which  would  render  every  school  in  the 
State  free  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Supposing  our  property  to 
be  $30,000,000,  a  tax  of  five  mills  would  be  $150,000,  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  keep  the  schools  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

My  object  in  proposing  this  substitute  was,  that  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  Convention  to  raise  it  by  a  State  tax,  I  knew  no 
other  way  that  it  could  be  done,  except  by  a  specific  tax — a  mill  tax, 
for  instance;  and  after  this,  if  the  constitution  provides  that  we  shall 
have  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  property  through- 
out the  State,  probably  it  would  amount  to  $60,000,000;  that  would 
then  amount  to  $300,000;  and  if  came  to  $100,000,000,  we  shall 
have  from  this  source  an  income  of  half  a  million;  this,  then,  to  be 
apportioned  amon^  the  districts  with  the  interest  of  the  primary  school 
fund;  and  thus  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
revenues  would  cease;  it  would  then  be  the  interest  of  no  one  to 
break  down  the  primary  schools.  If  the  tax  was  levied  three  months  <, 
before  the  public  money  was  given,  the  money  would  have  been  paid, 
and  men  would  build  up  the  primary  schools. 
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It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  districts  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  can  with  teachers,  and  keep  ihtm  as  long  as  they  can.  There 
may  be  sufficient  to  keep  one  school  six  months;  it  should  then  be 
applied  to  tiiat,  six  months.  To  anolher  three  months.  One  may 
require  double  the  salary  for  a  teacher  that  another  has  to  pay.  The 
mooey  received  by  the  schools  should  be  equal;  and  they  should 
not  employ  teachers  to  whom  they  would  have  to  pay  a  large  sal- 
ary. 

Mr.  Williams — It  seems  that  there  are  almost  as  many  diflferent 
opinions  as  there  are  men  in  this  Convention.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  chairman  called  the  committee  together.  It  was  found  that  while 
the  committee  disagreed  on  some  topics,  there  were  some  principles 
upon  which  all  agreed,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  proposition 
now  offered  bj  the  chairman.  We  agreed  on  "free  schools — three 
months'  term  in  all  districts — no  charge  for  tuition — the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  necessarily  taught."  In  regard  to  taxation,  the  mode 
and  manner,  we  could  not  agree;  but  we  could  agree  that  all  the 
property  of  the  State  should  be  reached  by  taxation  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  bear  somehow  its  equal  and  just  share  of  the  burden. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  State.  He  would  not  leave  the  system,  and  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  system,  at  the  mercy  of  either  district,  town  or  county. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  leaves  it  indiscre- 
tion of  legislation  to  say  whether  every  locality  should  not  assess  the 
tax  to  suit  its  convenience.  If  each  district  can  do  as  it  pleases,  it 
can  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  applicable  to  itself.  Now, 
if  we  need  and  want  a  free  school  system  at  all,  we  want  it  most  for 
those  districts  that  would  meet  its  requisitions  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. The  most  backward,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  indiffer- 
ent, are  the  very  portion  of  the  population  we  wish  to  enlighten.  The 
State  wishes  to  stretch  its  paternal  arm  around  them.  It  wishes  to 
educate  all,  willing  and  unwilling.  To  obviate  all  difficulties,  for 
himself,  whatever  taxes  are  laid,  he  thought  ought  to  be  imposed  and 
assessed  by  one  authority,  embracing  the  whole  State. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
(Mr.  Hanscom,)  that  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  deficient,  because  there  might  be  other  resources  besides 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
much  force.  If  the  Legislature  can  afford  any  sum  at  any  time  to 
increase  the  means,  they  can  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
fund  by  legal  enactment.  If  we  should  obtain  lands  from  the  gen- 
eral government— if  justice  long  delayed  should  be  meted  tons,  and 
the  million  or  more  of  acres  due.  (the  general  government  being  as 
liberal  to  us  na  to  our  sister  Suites.)  is  at  last  conceded,  either  to  the 
demandn  of  our  delegation  or  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  of  this 
Convention,  now  in  preparation  by  the  gentleman  from  Wayne,  [Mr. 
Backus."!  then  such  lands,  or  a  part  of  them  should,  by  the  terms 
o(  the  grant  of  Congress,  be  made  a  part  of  the  primary  school 
fond 
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If  he  remembered  the  language  of  the  substitute  of  the  chairman, 
it  was  this:  ''Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
the  income  from  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax 
on  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  State."  Thus  fixing  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  the  property  ot  the  State  should  be  equally  taxed,  but 
leavint'  the  mode  and  the  distribution  to  be  determined  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Whatever  his  private  views  were,  he  felt  bound  to  concur 
with  the  committee.  He  believed  half  the  members  of  the  House 
had  plans  drawn  up.  and  to  meet  each  man's  views  was  impossible. 
On  such  a  basis  as  the  committee  have  conceded  to,  a  system  of  free 
schools  can  certainly  be  created  which  will  be  eflScient,  practical  and 
comprehensive. 

Mr.  Orr  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  new  counties,  suffer  this  very  important  question  to  come 
to  a  vote  without  at  least  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  so  directly  interests  my  constituents.  1  have  the  honor,  sir,  to 
bold  a  seat  on  this  floor  through  the  partiality  of  my  immediate  con- 
stituents in  the  county  of  Barry.  I3ut,  sir,  while  Lrepresent  the 
county  of  Barry  in  this  Convention,  I  claim  as  my  constituency  the 
undivided  one  hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  And,  sir, 
as  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  during  our  deliberations  in  this 
body  to  support  such  measures  as  would  advance  the  great  interest 
of  the  State  at  large,  1  must  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  express 
my  disapprobation  of  this  or  any  other  measure  that  would  in  the 
least  degree  be  prejudicial  to  the  new  counties,  and  particularly  to 
the  county  I  represent  in  this  Convention. 

This  proposition  has  for  its  object,  sir,  to  rob  the  new  and  sparsely 
populated  counties  of  this  State  of  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  in 
such  counties,  for  educational  purposes,  and  give  it  to  the  older  and 
more  densely  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Gentlemen  propose  to 
raise  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State.  This  tax  they  would  raise  on  the  ba- 
sis of  taxable  property,  making  each  county  contribute  to  the  general 
fund  according  to  their  several  abilities.  This,  they  say,  shall  con- 
stitute a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  But,  sir,  they 
propose  to  make  the  distribution  on  a  very  different  system.  They 
would  distribute  this  money  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen,  reported  by  the  different  county  clerks  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Now,  sir,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  counties 
return  more  scholars  to  the  above  office  in  proportion  to  their  taxable 
property,  than  are  returned  by  the  new  and  thinly  settled  counties. 
Consequently,  on  this  system  they  would  receive  more  money  than 
they  contributed,  while  the  new  counties  would  contribute  more  mo- 
ney than  they  would  again  receive.  The  proposition  now  under 
consideration  would  have  this  effi-ct,  sir,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust 
and  oppressive.  ^I  hope,  sir,  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  claimed  here  by  some  gentlemen  that  this 
discrepancy  in  valuation,  compared  with  the  number  of  children  re- 
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ported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ari-  i 
ses  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  non-resident  land  lying  in  | 
some  of  the  new   counties.     This,  sir,  is  true;  there  being  neither  ' 
family  nor  scholars  to  represent  this  species  of  property.     But  is  this 
the  fault  of  the  new  counties?     I  think  not,  sir.     The  most  of  this  • 
non-resident  land  was  located  at  a  very  early  day;  and  being  gener- 
ally of  the  best  quality,  it  is  held  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  industri- 
ous poor  man  seeking  a  home  in  this  State  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase it.     He  was,  therefore,  absolutely  compelled    to  buy  govern- 
ment  land  at  a  cheaper  price,  wherever  he  could  find  it  interspersed 
with  large  and  numerous  tracts  of  non-resident  land.     This  state  of 
thiuf's  is   very  inconvenient  to  the  actual  settlers.     The  settlements 
are,  in  consequence  of  this,  located  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  county, 
entirely  detached  from  each  other,  separated  by  large  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  often  by  intermediate  forests. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  citizens  of  a  new  county,  thus 
situated,  can  educate  their  children  with  the  same  facility  or  economy 
as  those  living  in  better  settled  and  more  populous  counties.  There- 
fore I  hold,  sir,  that  if  this  non-resident  land  interposes  any  obstacles 
to  cheap  and  economical  schools  in  the  new  counties,  they  should  en- 
joy the  exclusive  advantage  of  taxing  this  kind  of  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

There  appears  to  be  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  sir,  in  this 
Convention,  about  the  propriety  of  providing  in  this  constitution  for 
the  encouragement  of  primary  schools.  But  gentlemen  of  this  Con- 
vention seem  strangely  partial  to  the  name  of  ^'free''  schools.  There 
is  something  fascinating,  sir,  even  in  the  name.  But  if  a  system  of 
free  schools  is  not  attainable — if  such  a  system  is  not  practicable- 
why  pursue  in  such  hot  haste  the  empty  name,  and  loose  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  reality?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  suitable  en- 
couragement to  our  schools — such  encouragement,  sir,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  will  warrant?  Why  raise  a  great  State 
tax?  Why  collect  and  gather  it  from  diflferent  townships  and  coun- 
ties of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  taxable  property,  and  in  making  your 
distribution  parcel  it  out  on  a  diflferent  basis,  to  wit:  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction?     This,  sir,  is  the  proposition. 

A  three  mill  tax  assessed  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
would,  together  with  the  annual  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund, 
afford  pretty  good  encouragement.  This  should  be  assessed  annu- 
ally by  the  supervisor  of  every  township  in  the  State;  and  when  the 
money  is  collected  it  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  township  in 
which  it  was  raised,  and  should  be  appropriated  religiously  to  the 
support  of  primary  schools.  This  plan  would  give  to  every  township 
its  own  money,  and  no  more.  This  plan,  sir,  being  reasonable  and 
just,  cannot  fail  of  being  satisfactory  to  all  portions  of  the  State. 

Again,  one  dollar  per  scholar  might  support  a  free  school  for  a 
term  of  three  months  in  one  of  the  older  counties,  such  as  Oakland, 
'Watht<*naw  or  Lenawee,  while  it  would  be  totally  inadequate  in  Al- 
J|g»H^Bl|ryy  or  Ionia.     Therefore,  I  hold  that  it  would  be  both  un- 
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iust  and  oppressive  to  compel  any  one  of  the  new  counties  to  raise 
money  to  aid  in  support  of  free  schools  in  the  older  counties,  and 
that  too,  sir,  when  they  already  enjoy  better  facilities  for  education. 
But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  subject  more  clearly  and 
forcibly,  I  will  here  exhibit  some  statistics  which  i  have  prepared, 
on  this  subject.  I  have  grouped  together  the  counties  of  Allegan, 
Barry  and  Clinton,  as  a  fair  average  of  the  new  counties;  and  Jack- 
son, kalamazoo  and  Lenawee  as  a  fair  average  of  the  old  counties; 
and  by  calculation  it  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  the  first  three  counties 
would  each  contribute  more  than  they  will  again  receive,  while  tho 
other  three  counties  will  receive  more  than  they  contribute. 

By  the  State  tax  system,  Allegan  county  would  loose  in  round 
numbers,  $795;  Barry,  $155,  and  Clinton,  $553;  while  the  other 
counties  would  each  gain  a  proportionate  sum  of  this  money.  For 
these  reasons.  I  hope,  sir,  that  some  other  plan  will  be  agreed  upon, 
which,  while  it  encourages  our  primary  schools,  will  be  less  oppres- 
sive and  more  equal  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce — I  think,  sir,  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  equitable  ground.  If  there  are  one  hundred 
children  to  be  educated  in  Barry  county,  and  if  there  are  four  times 
that  number  in  Lenawee  county,  with  no  more  means  to  be  taxed, 
then  I  say  that  the  county  of  Barry  should  contribute  her  part;  and 
I  think  that  a  different  course  would  be  improper  and  unfair.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
words  "free  schools."  The  words  "free  schools,"  is  like  free  gov- 
ernment— like  the  word  ^'democracy."  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  a  government  by  a  people.  But  there  are  burdens  to  be 
borne,  and  we  have  actually  to  release  a  portion  of  a  our  liberty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  You  cannot  establish  a  prosperous  free 
school  system,  except  you  collect  some  tax  out  of  the  interested  par- 
ties— except  you  charge  something  upon  the  persons  sending  the 
children  to  school — charging  them  sufficiently  to  make  them  parties 
in  the  case.  I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

I  am  unwilling  that  any  sweeping  clause  should  be  placed  in  the 
constitution  without  being  limited.  I  think  it  should  permit  a  State 
tax;  then  limit  it,  and  provide  that  the  remainder  shall  be  raised  by 
towns  or  districts;  I  care  not  which.  We  are  all  agreed  in  favor  of 
free  schools,  and  it  sounds  well  in  theory;  but  in  carrying  out  the 
details  we  find  out  the  objections.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
will  pay  five  mills  upon  the  dollar.  My  instructions  are  directly  the 
reverse;  that  is,  to  lighten  the  burdens;  and  the  present  system  of 
free  schools  is  a  good  system;  it  has  worked  very  prosperously.  We 
have  now  a  State  tax  of  one  mill,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
school  fund,  makes  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent,  free;  that  is,  it 
gives  them  the  character  of  free  schools. 

>  Like  every  other  member,  I  have  my  views,  and  I  should  like  to 
strike  out  of  section  three,  all  after  the  word  "provide,"  at  the  end  of 
the  third  line,  to  the  word  "and,"  in  the  line  following.  That  would 
double  the  present  State  tax,  by  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
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ifl&ttire  to  double  the  present  tax  of  one  mill.  That  would  render 
ihem  as  free  as  we  ought  to  make  the  schools.  Then  let  the  balance 
be  raised  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  direct.  The  whole 
property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  equally  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  Slate.  I  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  limiting  it 
to  one  county.  A  county  that  has  a  large  estate  and  no  children, 
•hould  contribute  accordingly,  as  an  individual  who  is  wealthy  and 
without  children  has  to  educate  the  children  in  the  town  or  district. 
If  his  county  is  as  well  educated  as  others,  it  works  no  injustice;  it 
it  applied  like  the  primary  school  fund. 

Now,  sir,  the  school  lands  where  I  live  are  worth  $20  per  acre; 
where  he  lives  it  is  worth  84  per  acre;  the  money  is  put  together 
and  equally  divided,  and  there,  of  course,  the  new  counties  have 
the  advantage.  I  think  it  will  not  be  best  for  this  Convention  to 
direct  the  Legislature  to  impose  a  heavy  tax.  If  the  people  should 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  do  it,  are  we  better  than  the 
next  House  of  Representatives?  I  think  not.  Our  system  may  be 
improved;  but  it  is  a  good  system.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
State  tax — a  fixed  amount,  not  entirely  free  for  tuition.  If  the  dis- 
trict spend  8100,  the  parents  or  guardians  should  at  least  contribute 
$12.  Otherwise  there  would  not  be  economy;  therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  I  think  if  schools  are  free  of  tuition,  it  will  cause 
difficulty  and  trouble.     It  has  operated  badly  and  was  changed. 

Mr.  Van  Valkenbcrgh — My  colleague  tells  you  that  it  is  putting 
it  oflf  for  five  long  years.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  would  put  it  off  for 
five  years.  And  if  the  Legislature  refuses  to  obey  the  instruction, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  State?  Will  it  not  put  off  this  ques- 
tion interminably — it  may  be  until  the  formation  of  another  constitu- 
tion? He  urges  as  a  reason,  that  it  will  put  off  the  system  so  long. 
Well,  sir,  when  the  question  was  upon  the  subject  of  pay,  three  dol- 
lors  being  inserted  instead  of  two,  he  made  a  speech — one  in  which 
he  said  that  his  constituents  would  denounce  him  as  a  demagogue  if 
he  supported  the  measure.  Well,  sir,  in  conversation  with  me,  he 
told  me,  forsooth,  that  the  committee  wanted  to  strikejout  three  and 
insert  four.  That  was  his  argument.  Now,  the  argument  is,  we  are 
putting  it  off  for  five  years — not  fixing  a  time  Now,  we  take  the 
position  that  he  is  putting  it  off  too  long;  we  wish  to  have  the  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  constitution,  and  have  it  acted  upon  as  soon 
as  can  be,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  N.  Pierce,]  says  that  some  lit- 
tle inx  must  be  imposed  upon  the  districts  to  make  them  interested. 
Will  not  a  tax  upon  the  whole,  which  every  individual  is  hound  to  pay, 
make  them  interested?  Will  they  not  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
appropriated,  and  is  not  his  argument  fully  answered? 

Mr.  Church  moved  to  strike  out  in  Mr  Hanscom's  substitute,  af- 
ter "constimlion,'*  and  insert  "establish  a  system  of  common 
•ehooK  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English 
lao{{iiftge,  and  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  yearn,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  each 
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echool  district  in  the  State,  and  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  support 
of  such  schools  by  a  tax  or  taxes  upon  property.'* 

The  difference  in  the  two  propositions,  (said  Mr.  C.)  consists  in 
the  latter  clause.  Mine  goes  further  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oakland,  ia  this  respect,  that  it  provides  for  a  tux  or  taxes  upon  prop- 
erty, but  does  not  designate  whether  it  §hall  be  State,  town,  district 
or  county  tax.  There  can  be  no  agreement  about  the  kind  of  tax; 
there  are  objections  to  every  plan — objections  so  serious  that  proba- 
bly this  Convention  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  to  any  proposed 
plan. 

Mr.  Williams — If  he  understood  the  gentleman  from  Kent,  [Mr. 
Church,]  he  was  willing  to  base  a  free  school  system  on  taxation  in 
the  districts,  similar  to  the  method  in  New  York.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Jackson,  [Mr.  Cornell]  had  the  evidence  showing  the 
almost  fatal  operation  of  that  part  of  the  New  York  system,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  adduced.  The  jealousies,  heartburnings  and  obstinacy 
in  districts  had,  he  understood,  rendered  the  New  York  system  al- 
most impracticable,  and  in  that  State  they  were  about  re-constructing 
their  whole  system.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Kent,  he  thought,  was 
willing  to  risk  the  same  experiment  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Whipple — I  would  ask  whether  the  instruction  shall  be  given 
exclusively  in  the  English  language. 

The  Chair  read — "Instruction  shall  be  in  the  English  language.'* 

Mr.  Whipple — By  that  term  you  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  language  except  the  English  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Mr.  Church — I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman.  Does  he  think 
that  we  are  going  to  speak  French,  Spanish  or  Irish  in  the  common 
schools? 

Mr.  Whipple — Yes  sir,  I  do.  In  the  counties  of  Branch  and  St 
Jeseph,  not  only  the  English,  but  German  and  French  languages  are 
taught;  and  it  is  a  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  common  school 
system.  I  do  not  mean  the  dead  languages,  but  the  modern  ones 
should  be  taught;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  will  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  thousands  of  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  German  languages. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce — In  some  schools  latin  has  been  taught;  I  have 
taught  it  in  a  common  school.  I  would  not  adopt  any  provision  by 
which  any  knowledge  would  be  excluded.  I  would  make  it  impera- 
tive* that  the  English  language  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  Goodwin — I  do  not  think  that  it  excludes  the  other  languages. 

Mr,  Church — It  means  simply  this:  that  no  school  shall  draw  the 
public  money,  in  which  the  language  used  colloquially  shall  be  other 
than  the  English. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce — We  have  so  much  distrust  of  future  legisla- 
tors that  we  cannot  adopt  a  system  that  will  be  satisfactory.  Do 
gentlemen  think  that  all  wisdom  will  die  with  us,  or  that  the  people 
will  not  send  men  to  legislate,  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  inter- 
ests? All  that  we  ought  to  do,  is  this:  we  should  say  the  Legisla- 
teire  shall  establish  primary  sshools.     We  cannot  go  into  detail. 
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Mr.  Goodwin  would  again  remark  that  he  did  not  think  it  prohib- 
ited the  other  lan^^uages  being  taught. 

Mr.  Ha-nscom — in  all  the  colleges  is  not   the   instruction  given  i 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language? 

Mr.  V\- HippLE — No  sir.  How  could  that  be?  I  think  it  is  im-  i 
practicable,  and  that  that  mode  of  instruction  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing. I  think  it  important  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  system 
should  be  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  I  have  confidence  in  fu- 
ture legislators,  but  I  wish  their  line  of  duty  distinctly  marked  out 
We  have  here  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  practical  experience,  and  it 
is  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
system;  the  time  for  which  a  school  should  be  kept;  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. I  am  opposed  to  confining  a  scholar  to  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  We  can  as  well  determine  these  points  as  future 
legislators.     The  same  reasons  will  exist  then  as  now. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce — I  am  willing  that  the  first  principles  should  be 
fixed;  but  we  may  adopt  some  principles  that  may  not  work  with 
justice.  If  the  Legislature  adopts  any  measure,  they  can  alter  or 
amend  it — we  cannot. 

Mr.  Gale — The  measure  appears  to  me  perfectly  impracticable — 
to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  schools  free  for 
even  three  months.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  practical  men  car- 
rying it  out  with  practical  experience.  Let  us  have  a  school  of  fif- 
teen scholars,  and  we  know  that  in  new  counties  there  are  many 
schools  with  not  more  than  fifteen  scholars,  on  account  of  the  sparse 
population.  Fifteen  scholars  require  a  teacher;  if  they  pay  him  $20 
per  month  for  three  months,  ($25  would  not  be  high,)  and  nothing 
nas  been  stid  with  regard  to  fuel  or  other  incidental  matters — we 
have  $60  for  fifteen  scholars,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ^4  per  scholar. 
Another  school  in  the  same  town  or  county,  or  State,  may  have  100 
scholars,  they  may  keep  school  the  year  round,  and  if  they  give 
their  teacher  $20  per  month,  that  will  only  be  $2  40;  if  they  give 
$25,  there  will  still  be  100;  yet,  if  we  make  a  system  of  free  schools, 
we  should  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as  we  can,  practically.  We 
should  give  them  as  much  per  scholar  as  will  sustain  and  support  a 
school  of  30,  40,  or  50  scholars.  But,  sir,  the  school  of  15  may  re- 
quire Jis  competent  a  teacher  as  the  school  of  100.  Now,  1  would 
ask,  if  the  people  will  submit  to  legislation  of  this  kind  and  charac- 
ter? I  believe  that  they  will  not,  and  that  we  should  fix  no  time 
that  the  schools  should  be  perfectly  free. 

Gentlemen  do  not  reflect  upon  the  practicability  of  the  thing. 
There  are  none  more  desirous  than  I  am  for  free  schools,  if  I  thought 
it  practicable.  There  are  many  things  fine  in  theory,  which  cannot 
be  practiced;  and  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  theoretical  legislation. 
If  you  decide  that  all  schools  shall  be  perfectly  free,  they  can  then 
have  a  teacher,  and  pay  him  what  they  choose,  draw  upon  the  town 
or  county  for  the  sum,  and  the  smallest  will  be  entitled  to  draw  as 
much  as  the  largest.  If  you  say  that  they  may  draw  so  much  per 
scholar,  you  should  give  them  some  provision  whereby  they  can 
make  up  ihe  deficiency  upon  the  taxable  property  in  the  district,  or 
hj  tome  other  means. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
because  it  limits  the  ages  from  4  to  20  years.  Why  not  say  21? 
People  are  practically  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  until 
they  are  21.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  education,  even 
if  a  son  is  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  yet  for  that  year  he  must 
pay. 

x\Ir.  Hanscom  thought  that  every  system,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Genesee,  was  perfectly  impracticable.  He  manifests  deep 
anxiety,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  whatever.  It  would  surely 
be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  system, 
and  make  the  apportionment  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Every 
school  might  not  be  free;  but  it  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  it. 
If  we  only  looked  to  the  dangers  and  all  the  possibly  bad  effects 
which,  perhaps,  have  no  real  existence,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
a  system  at  all. 

Mr.  Chapel — I  think  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oak- 
land is  as  near  as  we  can  fix  it,  except  we  go  into  detail.  I  think 
that  details  might  be  gone  into  that  would  satisfy  every  gentleman 
in  this  Convention.  I  cannot  see  the  difiiculty.  Th(^  gentleman 
from  Genesee  tells  us  that  it  will  be  unequal.  If  the  money  taxed 
in  each  county  can  be  distributed  to  each  school  in  the  county,  giv- 
ing the  supervision  to  the  supervisors  in  their  own  county,  to  so  dis- 
tribute, it  cannot  be  liable  to  any  serious  objection.  There  are  the 
records  in  the  State  offices  to  find  out  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
county,  and  get  at  the  amount  of  property  taxed  for  school  purposes 
in  the  county;  then  add  to  that  the  amount  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the  school  fund,  and  divide  it  equally.  They  have  had 
their  property  taxed,  they  have  had  their  schools  returned,  and  it 
works  equally.  Then  give  the  districts  power  to  raise  a  tax,  if  they 
wish  to  go  further.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  fix  a  proper  time. 
I  think  three  months  is  a  proper  time.  Twenty-nine  millions  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  with  a  tax  of  three  mills,  gives 
$87,000;  the  amount  of  public  money,  $52,305,  making  the  sum  of 
$139,305.  There  are  3,060  districts,  containing  about  100,000 
scholars;  divide  the  amount  of  money  equally  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  free  school,  and  it  will  give  $1  21  per  scholar;  and  that 
will  keep  a  school  three  months. 

Mr.  Cornell — The  gentleman  from  Genesee,  (Mr.  Gale,)  has  made 
a  calculation,  and  upon  that  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  what  was  required.  He  forgets  that  in 
the  small  schools  a  teacher  is  employed,  where  compensation  at  the 
most  is  $2  per  week;  if  a  female  teacher  is  employed  only  half  the 
time,  the  estimate  would  fall  far  below  his  computation. 

Mr.  Fralick — It  appears  necessary  here  to  get  up  something^  new 
without  going  into  detail  or  showing  a  good  reason  why  we  should 
do  so.  I  am  not  satisfied  or  willing  to  vote  for  a  change  except  it  is 
evidently  for  the  better;  something  better  than  merely  a  theoretical 
Tiew.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  fault  found  with  our  present  system, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  system  in  the 
United  {States;  and  until  we  can  get  something  better,  we  should 
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keep  wii'at  we 'hare.  "ThiB  present  sysiem  works  well;  the  latest  rfr 
ports  show  that  our  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  any  State 
m  the  Union,  and  the  children  are  as  well  educated  as  in  any  othei 
State.  Yet  our  present  system  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  theorj 
— to  the  oft  repeated  cry  that  the  children  of  the  State  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  that  they  must  all  be  taught,  putting  all  in  jeopardy 
and  confusion  by  the  experiments  of  a  free  education.  Take  the 
same  ground  on  other  questions.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  pay  for 
the  expense  of  trying  criminals  by  a  State  tax?  It  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  our  county  if  they  would.  Wayne  county  has  convicted 
half  the  criminals" and  paid  half  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  that; 
respect.  Do  members  wish  to  make  it  a  State  tax?  If  so,  then  I 
will  also  go  for  the  system.  I  have  heard  no  proposition  that  it  shall 
be  paid  by  a  State  tax.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  paupers  of  the 
State  to  support  in  Wayne  county,  but  I  have  heard  no  proposition 
about  supporting  them  by  a  State  tax,  not  a  word.  Upon  the  con- 
trary, after  we  have  convicted  the  criminals,  then  they  make  us  bring 
them  to  Jackson;  we  pay  the  expense  and  they  are  silent;  but  when 
the  question  comes  up  that  they  shall  take  our  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  schools,  they  are  universally  in  favor  of  it,  for  it  works 
to  their  advantage. 

This  will  be  injurious  to  every  new  county  in  the  State.  I  have 
a  small  statement  showing  the  result,  or  bearing  of  a  State  tax,  as 
proposed  in  a  three  months'  school: 

Co-mtiee.  Los*.  Gain. 

Allegan ^1,101  00 

Barry 317  00 

Berrien 175  OO 

Branch f  633  00 

Calhoun 320  00 

Cass 3  00 

Chippewa ^ 177  oO 

Clinton 822  00 

Eaton 306  00 

Genesee 550  oo 

Hillsdale 715  oo 

Ingram 282  00 

Ionia 192  00 

Jackson 121  oO 

Kalamazoo 759  oo 

Kent 148  00 

hnpeer 390  oO 

Lenawee 701  oO 

Livin^Hton 1^271  00 

Mackmac 204  00 

}J*«orob "7  ■  "1'^  2  7 1  00 

J(7;^- 582  00 

Sr^'^o^ 631  00 

1,082  00... 


OtUwa 
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igmaw 873  00 . 

iiH wassee 7  00 . 


Clair 740  00 

St.  Joseph 52  00 

Van  Buren 546  00 

Washtenaw 125  00.. 

Wayne 1,004  00 

Is  it  right  that  the  new  counties  shall  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  older  counties,  which  have  the  lands  taken  up  and  settled,  and 
where  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  keep  a  school,  owing  to  the  popu- 
lation being  more  dense? 

1  am  not  willing  to  adopt  a  new  system  because  of  the  word  "free," 
a  theory  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  practice.  The  taxable  property 
of  the  State  will  be  about  $100,000,000— a  one  mill  tax  will  give 
us  1100,000;  that  added  to  the  school  fund  will  give  us  a  three 
months'  school.  I  have  heard  not  one  word  of  complaint,  except 
in  regard  to  the  districts;  and  we  had  better  refer  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture lo  amend  the  present  system  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  Busii — I  rise  to  correct  a  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wayne;  he  is  generally  very  correct.  He  says  he  has  never  heard 
a  proposition  to  pay  for  the  conviction  of  the  criminals  of  Wayne. 
The  parents  produce  the  children,  feed  and  clothe  them,  the  State 
educates  them.  The  county  of  Wayne  produces  the  criminal,  tries 
and  convicts  him,  and  the  State  pays  the  expense  of  keeping  him. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  opinions  are  so  diverse,  that  we  cannot  adopt 
a  system  of  detail  I  am  in  favor  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oakland,  or  something  like  it.  One  argument  that 
should  have  great  weight  is,  that  the  Legislature  can  alter  and 
amend;  they  can  profit  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  remedy  er- 
rors that  may  have  been  committed. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Church's  amendment,  it  was  lost. 

The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Hanscom's  substitute,  the  substi- 
tute was  lost. 

The  proposition  then  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Walker, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodman,  "eighteen"  was  stricken  out,  and 
"twenty-one"  inserted. 

Mr.  Crary  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  "  tax;"  but  the  commit-  ' 
tee  refused  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  moved  to  strike  out,  "  and  without  any  charge  for 
tuition." 

Mr.  Walker — Gentlemen  attack  the  free  school  system  indirectly; 
they  do  not  say  we  are  directly  opposed  to  it,  but  they  will  bring 
every  argument  to  bear  indirectly  against  it.  Now,  I  think  this  is 
indicative  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  gentleman  from  Gen- 
esee. [Mr.  Gale.]  says  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, he  s'iid  yesterday,  could  not  devise  the  means  of  giving  us  a 
free  school  for  three  months.  But  the  history  of  the  New  England 
States  shows  us  that  it  can  be  so  done.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that 
certain  things  are  by  them  considered  to  be  part  of  the  law,  which 
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this  Convention  does  not.  The  gentlemen  from  Genesee,  Wayne, 
Calhoun  and  Leniiwee,  all  seem  to  think  that  the  schools  will  not  be  i 
entirely  free — that  there  shall  be  some  charge  for  tuition — it  may  ap- 
proximate, but  they  shall  not  be  established  as  free  schools  by  the, 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  They  had  rather  that  **the  Legislature ' 
may," — that  the  present  system  works  well.  j 

Let  us  look  at  the  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  poor.  In  i 
1836  we  had  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  some  $39,000;  in] 
'39,  $42,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  was  > 
the  intention  that  all  should  participate;  but  this  is  not  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  school  for  any  length  of  time,  free — it  is 
turned  in  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  balance  being  raised 
by  a  tax,  and  the  person  who  has  not  property  sufficient  to  pay  his 
school  tax,  although  he  may  have  four,  five  or  six  children,  cannot 
send  them  for  one  day,  except  they  come  under  the  poor  act.  This 
is  the  practical  effect;  and  thus  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  the  libe- 
rality of  the  United  States,  which  granted  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

We  were  told  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  pride  of  a  king  was 
in  the  multitude  of  his  people.  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  pride  of  a 
Republic  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people?  How  long  should  we  be 
a  republican  government  if  we  were  deprived  of  schools?  Or,  if  a 
great  portion  are  withdrawn,  the  necessary  consequence  will  follow. 
There  will  be  a  great  gulph  between  the  two  classes;  wealth  and 
intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  ignorance  and  poverty  on  the  other.  If 
we  refuse  to  adopt  the  principle  that  all  the  children  shall  be  educa- 
ted, we  undermine  the  basis  upon  which  our  government  is  institu- 
ted. Can  a  republican  government  be  sustained  without  intelligence? 
It  may  be  attempted,  but  the  pyramid  is  resting  upon  its  apex,  and 
the  first  political  convulsion  will  overwhelm  it  into  ruin.  What  has 
^ven  the  American  people  their  success  in  government?  Education; 
It  has  opened  every  avenue  to  industry;  suppressed  crime;  expanded 
the  energies  of  all;  if  it  taxes  wealth,  it  creates  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity.    Why  should  our  roads  be  made  by  a  tax  upon  property? 

Mr.  Church — Not  a  gentleman  has  opposed  the  tax  upon  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Walker — They  have  carried  the  bottle  under  the  cloak.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  man  who  had  ten  children  should  work  ten 
times  the  highway  tax  as  the  man  who  has  no  children.  He  travels 
the  road  ten  times  as  much.  So  with  poor  houses;  so  with  courts; 
80  with  prisons;  for  the  wealthy,  honest  man,  with  no  children,  might 
say,  I  don't  intend  to  commit  crime;  I  want  no  poor  house;  I  have 
no  trials  in  the  courts;  let  those  pay  for  them  that  are  poor;  jet  them 
support  them  that  may  use  them.  This  is  the  doctrine,  if  carried 
out.  And  I  believe  the  support  of  all  that  I  have  named  should  be 
based  upon  property,  because  it  is  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  denied  the  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  primary 
•ehoolt.  He  did  not  want  any  untried  system,  but  that  the  Legisla- 
ture might  have  power  to  improve  or  alter.     He  did  not  think  that 
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3ople  should  be  charged  with  illiberality  or  hostility  to  a  system  be- 
luse  they  did  not  choose  to  go  through  his  machine. 
Mr.  Redfield  moved  to  strike  out   the  words  **all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,"  and  insert  the  word 
'•persons;''  but  the  amendment  was  lost.  • 

Mr.  Skinner — I  deem  it  by  far  the  most  important  topic  that  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  this  body  since  its  commencement,  or  that 
will  before  its  closr.  All  the  wisdom  of  this  Convention  is  needed 
to  settle  this  matter  rightly;  and  if  not  settled  rightly,  the  evils  may 
be  incalculable.  We  are  well  agreed  on  general  principles.  We  all 
seem  to  entertain  this  noble  sentiment,  that  the  children  of  the  State 
are  in  a  certain  sense  the  property  of  the  State;  that  they  should,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  be  educated  by  the  State.  But  how  shall  this 
be  done?  Various  plans  are  suggested;  but  none  of  them  are  unob- 
jectionable; none  seem  to  meet  the  views  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Convention.  That  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
education  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  rest,  and  for  this  I  shall 
vote,  if  nothing  better  is  presented.  I  hope,  however,  that  some- 
thing less  objectionable  will  be  offer<!d.  I  have  not  risen  to  express 
my  own  views,  but  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others,  in  whose  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  I  should  have  much  more  confidence  than  in  my 
own,  and  who  have  hitherto  kept  silent  in  this  discussion. 

The  question  recurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute, 

Mr.  Crary"  said,  we  have  been  some  time  discussing  this  subject, 
and  as  yet  have  come  to  no  conclusion.  There  is  such  diversity  of 
opinion  that  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  result  that  will  meet 
the  views  and  feelings  of  all.  A  portion  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  patriotism  in  our  future  Legislatures.  They 
are  disposed  to  tie  everything  down,  supposing  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  to  be  concentrated  here.  Not  fully  believing  this  proposition,  I 
am  willing  that  the  details  of  this  subject  should  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature. We  can  mark  out  the  outlines,  and  leave  the  rest  to  legisla- 
tion; for  we  cannot  satisfactorily  fill  up  the  details  of  the  system. 

We  have  before  us  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  and  from  their 
respectability,  their  number,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  sustain 
these  propositions,  those  of  us  who  differ  with  them  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  Convention  in  opposition  to  what 
they  have  laid  before  us  as  the  unanimous  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions. Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  given  to  the  subject  all 
the  attention  which  it  demands,  or  looked  at  all  the  consequences 
which  will  follow  the  adoption  of  their  report. 

The  language  is:  "Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State."  The  tax  shall  be  gen- 
eral throughout  the  State;  the  same  in  Oakland  as  in  Barry;  the 
same  in  Berrien  as  in  Wayne.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  general  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  future  action  of  the 
Legislature?  Having  apportioned  the  public  money,  amounting  at 
present  to  thirty-three  cents  on  the  scholar,  you  have  a  deficiency 
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in  8,060  districts  to  be  reported  somewhere,  that  the  same  for  n  thret 
months  tuition,  may  be  mide  up  by  general  taxation.  The  defi- 
ciency must  be  raised  by  general  taxation  in  the  Slate.  Such  a 
provision  will  lead  to  one  universal  scramble,  to  see  who  shall  gel 
the  largest  share  of  the  money.  This  scramble  can  only  be  prevent- 
ed by  alleging  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum of  the  w  iges  of  the  teachers.  If  the  Legislature  must  do  this 
much,  why  not  leave  all  the  details  to  them?  Why  not  say  the  Leg- 
islature shall  provide  a  system  of  free  schools,  leaving  to  them  the 
plan  of  taxation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it? 

The  committee  proposed  a  mongrel  system;  for  that  was  not  a  free 
school  where  there  was  any  charge  for  tuition — not  a  free  school 
where  the  poor  man  might  liave  his  child  frozen  to  death  for  the  want 
of  wood,  or  the  teacher  starved  for  the  want  of  board.  In  a  free 
school,  fuel,  board,  and  implements  for  school  house,  must  be  provi- 
ded; and  these  in  some  instances  amount  to  half  the  expenses,  es- 
pecially in  schools  kept  by  females.  New  York  has  a  four  month's 
free  school,  and  they  covered  the  entire  expenses,  fuel,  board,  school 
books,  and  insurance  for  school  house.  What  was  the  expense  of 
that  system?  Fifty  cents  per  s<;holar  was  received  from  the  fund; 
then  fifty  cents  tax  per  scholar  from  the  county,  and  fifty  cents  more 
from  the  town.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  A  further  tax  was  au- 
thorized to  be  levied  upon  the  school  district,  and  it  was  this  last  tax 
which  seems  to  have  ruined  the  system. 

We  propose  to  levy  a  State  tax  to  make  tuition  for  three  months 
free.  We  propose  to  make  it  imperative;  but  if  it  be  too  expensive, 
or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  you  may 
insert  it  in  the  constitution,  you  may  make  it  imperative,  but  it  will 
be  in  vain.  The  people  will  overthrow  the  system  if  they  do  not  like 
it,  and  there  will  be  no  remedy;  it  will  be  made  a  nullity,  or  the 
clause  will  be  repealed.  What  we  are  attempting  was  tried  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  system  had  to  be  changed.  The  State 
now  gives  annually  $450,000  in  aid  of  a  free  school  system,  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by  the  locality.  Delaware 
made  a  similar  attempt;  and  she  had  to  change  her  plan.  N.  York 
is  about  abandonintj  the  system  she  first  adopted,  for  one  more  suited 
to  her  circumstances.  Yet  we  propose  to  uproot  our  present  system 
and  propose  another  that  we  know  nothing  about.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem that  all  admit  to  be  a  good  system,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Macomb  (Mr.  Walker)  made  a  side  attack  upon  it.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  improved,  but  it  works  well.  If  the  new  system  is 
adopted  it  may  suit  the  people;  and  if  it  does  not,  you  will  not  be 
able  easily  to  change  it  if  you  fix  the  details  in  the  constitution. 

I  wovjld  suggest  that  the  amount  of  a  mill  or  two  mill  tax  be  distri- 
buted td  each  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  scholars,  or 
to  their  attendance,  and  then  let  the  towns  or  school  districts  raise 
•uch  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  will  then  have  an 
inducement  to  use  economy;  they  will  then  have  no  tcmptatifm  to 
squander  the  money  which,  under  the  other  system,  they  could.  If 
we  hre  to  have  a  free  school  system,  we  had  better  give  such  a  dire«- 
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tion  in  the  constitution,  and  let  the  Legislature  man^ige  the  rest 
We  shall  then  have  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  our  circuim- 
stances. 

The  question  then  recurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute,  th« 
eommittee  refused  to  so  amend. 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  to  section  3: 

**The  Lt-gislalure  shall  provide  by  law  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  upon  each 
dollar  upon  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  JSuch 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  s  mie  manner  as  the  general 
State  tax  for  State  purposes,  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pri- 
mary schools  throughout  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prima- 
ry school  interest  fund;  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  re- 
quired to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several 
districts,  a  school  sIihH  be  kept  in  each  district,  without  any  charge 
for  tuition  to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  ageg 
of  four  and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  school* 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language." 

Mr.  M.  said — The  latter  clause  provides  for  all  the  difficulties  in 
raising  the  funds  and  making  it  a  free  school — pro\  ides  that  the  mo- 
ney so  raised  shall  be  expended,  and  during  the  time  it  is  expended 
the  school  shall  be  free— that  during  that  time  no  rate  bill  shall  be 
charged.  1  his  will  not  prevent  theinhabitants  from  employing  the 
teacher  a  longer  time,  if  they  choose;  and  it  will  present  no  temp- 
tation to  squander  the  money.  I  would  move  to  strike  out  "  charge 
for  tuition  "     The  motion  was  lost 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H  Bartow,  "five  mills"  were  stricken  out,  and 
"two  mills"  inserted. 

Mr.  MooiiE  moved  to  strike  out  •'  1855"  and  insert  "  1852;"  but 
the  committee  refused  to  strike  out. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Adams,  •*  exceeding"  was  stricken  out,  and 
"not less"  inserted. 

Mr.  Morrison's  substitute  was  then  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  section 
three: 

"The  Legislature  shall  establish  by  law  a  system  of  primary- 
schools,  by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  in  each  and  every  school 
district  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  free  to  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  and  shall  provide  for 
the  levying  of  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  upon  the  dollar  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  said  schools; 
and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools." 

Mr.  Church  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  by  strikingMut  the 
words  ''and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  s|R)ols,*' 
and  in<?erting  the  words  "and  all  instruction  in  the  s^id  schools 
shall  be  conducted  in   the  English  language;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  hiorion  (if  Mr.  Robertson,  the  words  "and  without  chargf 
for  tuition,"  were  inserted  after  'free." 

Mr.  N.  Pierce's  substitute,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
31 
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Various  propositions  were  offered  in  relation  to  sections  four,  five, 
six  and  seven,  and  the  following  was  oflfered  by  Mr.  Crary,  to  stand 
as  section  0: 

"Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
dumb,  blind  or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
hereafter  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  support  of  such  institutions, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  grant  or  appropriation." 

Mr.  SouLE  offered  the  following  as  a,  part  of  section  9: 

"And  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappro- 
ted,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such 
lands  have  been  already  sold;  and  any  land  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
support  and  maintainance  of  such  school  and  farm.  And  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  all  such  lands  that  have  been  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
sold,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  shall  be  appropriated,  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  school  and  farm." 

Mr.  Crary  offered  the  following  to  stand  as  section  11: 

*'Until  the  existing  State  debt  is  paid,  all  specific  State  taxes  are 
set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  annually  of  the  interest 
that  may  become  due  from  the  State  to  the  school  and  other  educa- 
tional funds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
res,  and  from  and  after  the  payment  of  said  debt,  such  taxes  shall 
inviolably  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools." 

Mr.  Crary  was  aware  that  there  would  be  some  objection  to  the 
application  of  this  money  to  the  cause  of  education.  I  propose  to 
have  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  paid  from  year  to  year, 
and  secured  by  sources  about  which  there  can  be  no  question.  I 
want  it  so  that  the  Executive  department  cannot  expend  it;  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  expend  it;  that  it  shall  be  understood  and  known 
that  it  belongs  to  the  cause  of  education;  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  left  in  the  treasury,  the  first  difficulty  in  le- 
gislation would  probably  be  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  money.  From 
time  to  time  there  may  be  a  Legislature  that  will  do  injury  to  the 
fund.  The  general  legislation  may  be  right;  but  one  Legislature  may 
do  an  injury  that  we  cannot  recover  from  for  a  series  of  years.  I  pro- 
pose to  guard  against  the  evils  which  one  Legislature  may  do. 

Mr.  JVHIPPLB—The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Calhoun 
is  an  S^ortant  one.  I  understand  that  the  specific  taxes  are  de- 
rived from  railroads,  plank  roads,  banks,  and  any  other  moneyed 
corporation.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the  fund  from 
this  source  will  be  very  large;  perhaps  in  ten  years  it  will  amount  to 
$100,000.  r  J  ^ 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun  says  that  the  State  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  educational  fund,  and  that  he  wants  some  better  secu- 
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rity  than  the  faith  of  the  State.  I  want  no  better  security  than  the 
faith  of  the  State,  and  I  think  that  being  pledged,  it  is  sufficiently 
ample  for  any  security.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  addition 
to  being  indebted  to  that  fund,  the  State  is  indebted  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  millions.  While  we 
are  taking  care  of  ourselves,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  foreign 
creditors.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  place  it  upon  this  fund  if 
our  State  debt  was  liquidated;  but  while  that  remains,  I  am  unwill- 
ing so  to  do,  as  we  shall  by  so  doing  add  to  the  feurdens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
vention to  make  some  provision  for  the  payment  of  this  debt.  I  think 
it  should  not  be  left  to  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  or  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  a  young  community — we  are  not  poor — we  are  in  compar- 
atively comfortable  circumstances;  but  we  are  a  rapidly  growing 
community,  and  we  ought  on  that  account  not  to  place  upon  our  own 
shoulders  too  great  a  burden,  but  to  leave  a  portion  to  those  who 
come  after.  1  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  not  nefflect 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  principal  of  the  State  debt,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
will  in  a  short- time  have  to  be  arranged.  If  we  take  our  available 
means  and  divert  them  to  other  purposes,  we  may  be  the  means  of 
placing  a  burden  upon  this  people,  greater  than  they  will  be  able  to 
bear.  We  had  better  leave  a  portion  to  those  who  come  after  us; 
they  will  be  more  able  to  sustain  it  than  we  are. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Crary  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Thus  far  the  debates  upon  the  subject  were  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  Convention  took  up  the  article  on  the  fifth  day  of  Au- 
gust, being  the  forty-eighth  day  of  the  session.  The  action  in  Con- 
vention appears  in  the  following  extract  from  its  journal: 

«    On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  article  entitled  "Education"  was 
taken  up. 

The  question  being  upon  concurring  in  the  amendments  made  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  section  1,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  was  then  read. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  amend  the  original  section  by  striking  out  all 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  word  ''respectively,"  in  the  sixth  line,  and 
substituting  as  follows: 

"Each  of  the  cities  and  townships  of  this  State  shall,  in  the  year 

,  and  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  raise  by  tax  upon  the 

real  and  personal  estate  in  such  cities  and  townships  respectively,  a 
sum  equal  to  — ,  for  each  and  every  person  residing  in  said  cities 
and  townships,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  as  shall 
appear  by  the  returns  of  the  school  districts  therein;  which  sum, 
together  with  the  money  apportioned  to  each  of  such  cities  and  town- 
ships from  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  among  the  several  school  districts  therein,  according  to 
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the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, 
residing  in  each,  as  shall  appear  by  the  last  annual  reports  of  such 
districts,  to  be  used  by  them  in  payment  of  teachers*  wages  therein. 
The  amount  so  to  be  raised  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
Legislature  as  they  may  deem  right  nnd  proper;  but  such   increase 

or  diminution  shall  not  exceed cents   per   scholar,  as  abovt 

named,  at  any  one  session  of  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Green  said  he  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  upon 
this  question.  The  uniform  opposition  which  all  the  propositions 
oflfered  on  this  subject  had  received,  prevented  his  supposing  that 
any  proposition  of  his  would  obtain  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Convention.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  proposition  presented 
advantages  over  any  which  had  been  as  yet  presented.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  better  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  some  of  the  counties.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  un- 
just, where  the  authorities  of  a  town  had  a  right  to  make  tho5^e  dis- 
tricts as  small  as  they  pleased,  and  to  give  such  salaries  as  they  saw 
fit,  to  require  another  district  to  raise  a  sum,  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  district.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  levy  the  sum 
upon  the  scholars.  They  would  know  when  they  employed  teach- 
ers how  many  they  would  have  to  teach,  and  calculate  their  expenses 
accordingly.  There  would  be  then  all  the  inducement  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  money  go  as  far  as  they  could.  Small  districts 
would  be  induced  to  alter  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  embrace  more 
territory.  He  had  objections  to  the  article  as  amended;  in  fact  cer- 
tain persons  would  be  excluded  from  the  schools — those  who  were 
under  four  and  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  8uch  a  provision  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  sometimes  happened  that  persons  over  eighteen 
desired  to  attend  school.  As  to  those  under  four,  it  was  often  very 
desirable  to  send  them  to  school. 

^  Mr.  N.  Pierce  observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  some 
diflBiculty  about  the  proposition,  [Mr.  Green's.]  The  gentleman  pre- 
ferred collecting  the  tax  in  towns.  He  altogether  preferred  collect- 
ing the  tax  in  the  whole  State;  for,  some  towns  would  not  have  the 
same  proportion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  scholars  to  be  educated, 
as  others;  the  tax  then  would  be  unequal  throughout  the  State.  The 
article  as  amended  would  suit  him  very  well,  if  the  words  **  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years"  were  struck  out,  and  the  words 
''that  all  children  or  persons  attending  schools,"  were  inserted. 
This,  he  would  much  prefer  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man; but  if  tht»  Convention  should  otherwise  decide,  he  was  con- 
tent. ' 

Mr.  Hanscom  hoped  the  amendment  reported  from  the  committee 
of  the  whole  would  not  be  agreed  to.  He  was  willing  to  lay  down 
bycons'Jtutional  provision,  some  broad  principle,  so  That  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  only  to  go  on  and  estiiblish  this  system  at  a  siib- 
•equ.  nt  period.  It  would  be  better,  in  his  judgment,  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  the  Legislature.  They  could  try  one  mode,  of 
taiH»  on  or  another.  He  wa**  willing  that  the  subject  should  be  lefl 
for  ihem  to  act  upon  as  in  their  wisdom  they  saw  proper. 
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Mr.  Green  had  intended  to  have  said,  when  up,  that  he  was  wil- 
fing  to  leive  the  matter  to  the  Legislature;  that  would  be  his  choioe, 
and  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Green's  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Leacu  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  striking  out  of  lines  three  and  four,  the  words  "not ex- 
ceeding two  mills  upon  the  dollar;"  which  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Gale  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  reported 
byjLhe  committee: 

"  The  Legislature  shall  establish  and  provide  for  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  as  nearly  free  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  several 
districts  as  may  be  deemed  practicable." 

Mr.  Leach  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "five,"  and  inserting 
"two;"  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  Gale — As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  carried  out  too  much 
in  detail,  yet  it  does  not  carry  out  what  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it 
It  declares  that  th«^se  schools  shall  be  free  schools;  let  any  man  carry 
it  out  in  figures,  and  he  will  find  it  is  no  such  case.  He  may  calculate 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  Slate,  and  upon  his  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  and  yet  he  cannot  carry  out  his  free  s'^hools.  It  ought  to 
be  a  little  practicable;  but  it  is  entirely  impracticable  now.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils — there  are  many  that  have 
but  that  number,  and  some  as  low  as  eight  or  ten — it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  district,  or  else  they  cannot  get  an  ed- 
ucation; the  settlements  are  so  sparse  that  they  cannot  have  a  great 
number  of  scholars  attending,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have 
to  go  to  school;  and  they  would  have  but  $12  75  to  sustain  their 
school  for  three  months!  The  whole  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely impracticable.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  the  better  course 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  it  is 
highly  impolitic  that  we  should  inflict  the  system  of  free  schools  on 
the  State  without  having  investigated  the  whole  matter,  and  knowing 
what  it  would  be  in  its  practical  details. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that  these  schools  were  not  to  be  supported, 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  section,  merely  by  a  tax  of  two  mills. 
The  mode  of  taxation  was  optional,  either  by  the  two  mills,  or  by  a 
town  tax,  or  by  both. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  [Mr. 
Gale,]  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Hanscom  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  one  proposed 
by  the  committee: 

"The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
•onstitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools, 
by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  free  and  without  charge  for  tui- 
tion, for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  in  each  school  district 
within  the  State." 

Mr.  Woodman  moved  to  strike  out  "three  months,"  and  insert 
"four  months;"  also  strike  out  "five  years,"  and  insert  "three 
years." 
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A  dirision  was  had,  and  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  was 
lost. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  disagreed  to. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Hanscom  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Bagg  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute,  which  was  re- 
jected. 

"The  Legislature  shall  establish  a  uniform  system  of  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  by  levying  a  State  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State." 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  section 
three,  was  then  concurred  in. 

Mr.  SouLE  proposed  the  following  as  a  new  section,  to  stand  be- 
tween sections  three  and  four: 

Any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school 
for  three  months  in  each  year,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  all  funds  arising  from 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools. 

And  the  same  was  adopted. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL IN  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  amendment: 

The  said  school  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  may  locate  the  same  on  any  of 
the  University  land  which  they  may  appropriate  for  that  purpose, 
not  exceeding  640  acres,  or  on  any  land  donated  for  the  purpose; 
and  it  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

And  said — It  may  not  be  obvious  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  briefly,  therefore,  explain.  Placing  the  institution  in 
question  under  the  Board  of  Regents,  obviates  the  necessity  of  crea- 
tmg  A  new  board.  My  principal  reason  is,  however,  to  connect  the 
school  with  the  University  as  a  branch,  in  order  that  the  school, 
which  may  be  illy  supplied  with  professors,  may  avail  itself  of  those 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  University.  The  professors  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  can 
deliver  full  courses  of  lectures  to  the  proposed  school,  with  very  lit- 
tle additional  cost.  It  is  to  ^ain  this  great  advantage  that  I  want  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  subject  as  contemplated  by  the  amendment. 
It  will  be  a  responsible  trust.  The  funds  may  be  large,  the  experi- 
ment is  new,  and  I  know  of  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  trust  than 
the  Regents,  highly  fitted  as  I  believe  they  must  necessarily  be. 

Mr.  McClklland  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  experiment  of  a 
model  farm.  But  he  would  submit  it  to  the  Convention  to  say  if  it 
were  proper  to  bind  up  those  lands  so  that  if  this  experiment  failed, 
or  the  people  became  entir^y  dissatisfied  with  it,  they  were  to  be 
bound  h»nu  and  foot  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  lands.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  so  fixing  these  twenty-two  sections  of  salt 
•prtng  lands,  as  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  entirely, 
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and  place  them  beyond  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  any  contin-^ 
gency.     He  would  therefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that,  instead  of  twenty-two  sections,  there 
were  but  about  2000  acres  of  unappropriated  salt  lands. 

Mr.  Williams  went  to  the  land  office  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
facts  relative  to  these  salt  lands,  and  there  learned  that  the  whole 
number  of  acres  granted  us  by  the  general  government,  was  seventy- 
two  sections;  but  we  never  received  but  45,345  acres,  being  735 
acres  less  than  72  whole  sections.  Of  these  lands,  fifty  sections  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum,  the  insane 
asylum,  and  the  normal  school — equal  to  3*2,000  acres;  thus  leav- 
ing, in  fact,  applicable  to  this  subject,  (acres,) 13,345 

Of  this  quantity  has  been  sold,  (acres,) 3,721 

The  general  government  has  disposed  of,  which 

must  be  re-granted  by  government, 7,680 

Leaving  unsold  in  office, 1,944 — 13,345 

The  quantity  sold  by  the  State  has  brought  the  sum  of  $16,273  25 
One  quarter  having  been  paid  in  hand.     The  balance, 
(9,t)24  acres,)  should  yield  84  per  acre,  if  sold  at  the 
minimum  valuation, 38,496  00 


Total, $54,769  25 


The  gross  fund,  therefore,  if  all  the  lands  were  sold,  would  amount 
to  $54,769  25 — a  sum  fully  adequate  to  establish  on  a  stable  and 
respectable  basis,  the  institution  contemplated. 

Mr.  Grouse  was  opposed  to  the  whole  proposition,  and  would  at 
the  proper  time  move  to  strike  out.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
submitting  the  management  of  this  proposed  institution  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Williams*  amendment,  and 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Warden  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  made  in  committee 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  farm,"  wherever  they  occurred. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce — The  subject  is  one  familiar  to  all  here,  although 
not  farmers.  I  am  not  tenacious  whether  the  amendment  made  by 
the  committee  should  prevail  or  not,  or  whether  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  should  prevail.  I  think  the  model  farm  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  matter.  I  suppose  Ihe  education  is  the  principal 
thing  on  which  reliance  will  be  placed.  Whether  it  is  rational  ta 
apply  some  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State, 
to  this  purpose,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this  Convention. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  population  have  as  much  right  to 
have  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  State  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
people;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  some  extent 
to  that  purpose.  But  it  will  be  an  experimental  matter.  *  *  » 
I  am  not  disposed,  then,  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  apply 
them  unreasonably  to  any  experimental  matter  whatever.  If  the 
Convention  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  present  policy  of  the 
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State,  they  should  not  take  these  lands  for  this  purpose;  we  oug^ht 
rather  to  npply  them  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  or  to  other  meaas 
of  education. 

Mr.  Cornell  did  not  know  if  this  were  the  time  at  which  to  start 
an  a^riculiural  school.  He  was  of  opinion  for  many  years  that  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  time  was  thrown  away  by  reason  of  our  stu- 
dents not  being  obliged  to  work  at  their  studies;  if  they  did,  they 
would  leave  our  colleges  with  stronger  constitutions  and  sounder  un- 
derstandings, fcix  hours  were  as  many  as  any  man  should  study  ia 
a  day.  Was  it  not  as  well  that  our  students  should  labor  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time,  as  to  be  moping  and  lounging  about  the  streets? 
"What  was  the  consequence  of  the  present  system?  Men  went 
through  their  different  classes,  and  when  they  came  out  they  were 
broken  down  in  mind  and  body;  and  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  business 
they  embraced,  they  knew  nothing  almost.  If  they  were  taught  to 
labor,  they  would  turn  out  something  else.  Every  man  should  have 
more  or  less  a  practical  education.  The  farmer  had  no  need  to  know 
the  dead  languages;  but  he  might  the  modern  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces. He  should  be  taught  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  The  gentleman  last  up  did  not  attiich  any  impor- 
tsnce  to  the  model  farm — he  (Mr.  C.)did,  for  this  reason:  that  when 
a  man  studied  anything  in  the  laboratory,  he  would  go  out  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  app  y  the  principle  which  he  had  previously  studied. 
A  man  would  thus  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  for  the  application 
of  the  sciences  to  agriculture,  so  that  in  after  life,  when  he  went 
upon  a  farm,  he  would  understand  thoroughly  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  but 
he  would  himply  sa}  that  he  considered  the  model  farm  of  impor- 
tance, and  if  any  portion  of  the  proposition  was  retained  that  should 
be. 

Mr.  Britain  thought  that  the  best  school  in  which  men  learned 
farming,  was  a  practical  one.  The  agricultural  school  the  best 
adaptA.-d  for  making  farmers,  was  the  farm  under  the  direction  of  the 
owner,  whose  interest  it  was  to  apply  every  facility  for  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  his  property.  He  would  venture  the  opinion  that  if  we 
gave  $50,000  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  three  other  men, 
that  farm  would  never  be  carried  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  received  no 
government  sustenance. 

If  the  University  was  so  fixed  as  to  have  the  mechanical  labor 
system  connected  with  it,  he  would  readily  approve  of  it.  But  that 
iras  out  of  the  question.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  farm  were  lo- 
cated at  8ora«  place  far  away  from  the  University,  the  pupils  would 
lose  the  advantages  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Jackson.  [Mr. 
Cornell  J  He  could  not  see  how  we  weie  to  attach  a  model  farm  to 
the  University.  .  Let  farmers  be  taught  geology,  chemistry,  tkc,  Ac, 
and  then  go  home  and  apply  that  knowle(l«je.  But  he  should  like 
to  know  what  farmer  would  think  of  sending  his  son  abroid  to  be 
taught  how  to  plow,  reap,  or  sow.  or  to  do  anything  connected  with 
a  farm  in  that  wayl  He  would  venture  to  say  that  any  practical 
farmer  could  teach  these,  or  any  professors,  in  everything  relating  to 
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a  farm.     As  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  proposition,  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Williams— 1  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  remarks  made, 
eBpecially  by  the  xjentleman  from  Livingston,  [Mr.  Grouse.)  Now, 
the  design  is  exactly  contrar}''.  It  is  to  take  those  who  are  certain 
to  be  skilled  in  manual  labor,  and  teach  them  the  general  laws  by 
which  every  thing  grows  and  thrives;  to  illustrate  to  them,  by  prac- 
tice, the  newest  discoveries  in  agriculture;  to  open  their  minds  to  the 
reception  of  every  useful  truth,  come  from  whence  it  may;  and  more 
than  all,  relieve  the  young  from  the  thraldom  of  any  traditionary 
errors  which  may  have  clung  to  their  lathers  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Teach  rich  men's  sons  to  work!  To  work  with  the  hoe 
and  the  plow!  Every  boy  in  the  country  understands  that.  But  the 
object  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect all  his  interests.  I  hardly  know  how  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
But,  suppose  the  farmers  of  this  State  had,  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion of  the  young  wheat  growers,  increased  the  value  of  the  wheat 
one  cent  per  bushel.  If  we  raise  7,000,000  bushels,  it  would  make 
170,000.  If  it  could  be  increased  in  quantity  ten  per  cent,  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  production  of  the  State  for  a  single  year, 
of  $600,000.  Bring  sharpened  intellects  to  every  daily  pursuit  of 
the  farmer,  and  produce,  by  the  use  of  study,  experiment  and  sci- 
ence, a  corresponding  increase  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  and 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  schools  would  soon  be  saved. 

There  are  many  branches  of  study  that  a  farmer's  boy  ought  to 
know,  and  which  he  does  not  learn  in  ordinary  schools,  which  are 
rather  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  counting  room  or  college.  I 
recollect  a  short  time  since,  that  I  saw  a  man — a  respectable  and 
intelligent  man — upon  the  point  of  losing  quite  a  large  a  sum  in  a 
court,  because  he  could  not  measure  wood,  piled  in  the  shape  of  a 
section  of  a  cone,  for  a  coal  pit.  A  man  will  find  every  day,  in  prac- 
tical life,  that  he  could  save  himself  from  expense  and  loss  of  time, 
if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  He  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  by  which  mechanical  powers  are  applied.  He  ought 
to  understand  the  readiest  methods  by  which  measurements  of  all 
kinds  are  made.  I  will  put  a  case  to  the  gentleman  from  Livingston: 
Suppose  he  and  a  neighbor  had  a  large  bin  of  wheat  to  meagure, 
before  they  could  settle  or  divide.  An  untaught  man  might  measure 
it  all  over,  and  handle  all.  His  boy,  if  taught  rightly,  could,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  Cdlculate  from  the  cubic  contents,  the  number  of 
bushels,  and  save  the  whole  time  and  expense.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  would  have  every  farmer  learn  while  young. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  these  schools  was  in  the  instruction  which 
might  be  obtained  in  agricultural  chemistry — a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  each  crop;  and  that  knowledge  of  physiology 
which  would  enable  a  man  to  propagate  with  success  the  finest  breed 
of  animals,  or  bring  to  the  most  perfect  development,  vegetable  life. 
But  the  five  minutes  had  expired,  and  he  would  not  encroach  on  the 
rule,  thoui(h  he  could  pile  up  abundant  proofs  to  show  the  advanta- 
ges of  sucii  a  school. 
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Mr.  Grouse  remarked  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Williams]  for  farmers  to  have  their  sons  educated.  He  ber 
lieved  that  this  article  provided  for  their  education,  without  a  model 
farm.  He  certainly  would  be  glad  for  his  son  to  be  able  to  calculate 
quantities.  But,  if  he  had  a  son  who  could  not  calculate  the  con- 
tents of  an  oat  or  corn  bin,  he  certainly  would  sit  up  with  him  at 
night  and  teach  him.  He  would  not  send  him  to  a  model  farm  or 
to  the  University  to  learn  it.  The  article  made  such  a  provision  that 
every  child  could  be  at  school  three  months  in  every  year,  for  four- 
teen years,  or  three  and  a  half  years  in  all.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  never  been  within  the  walls 
of  a  school  house  for  that  period.  The  article  also  provided  that  the 
course  of  education  should  be  pursued  under  competent  teachers; 
and  altogether  it  would  afford  sufficient  facilities,  under  existing  cu:- 
cumstances  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  education. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce  concurred  very  fully  with  the  gentleman  from 
St.  Joseph,  [Mr.  Williams.]  To  give  a  proper  direction  to  knowl- 
edge in  this  department,  (agriculture,)  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  mankind;  for  in  fact  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  earth  depended 
on  it  Knowledge,  and  varied  knowledge,  was  highly  needed  in 
farming.  In  Europe,  they  were  ahead  of  us,  in  this  respect.  The 
reason  was  this;  they  turned  their  young  men  to  farming,  and  sent 
them  to  farming  schools.  They  raise  in  Europe  as  much  as  from 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  some  instances  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  in  this  country. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Livingston,  [Mr.  Grouse,]  or  any  other 
gentleman,  hired  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  these  schools, 
and  set  him  plowing  along  side  of  a  man  who  had  not  been  so  edu- 
cated, he  would  see  that  the  former  did  twice  the  work  of  the  latter. 
He  [Mr.  P.J  had  a  man  for  some  time,  who  had  been  two  years  in 
one  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  sowing  season  he  would  not  have  a 
furrow  that  was  not  of  equal  length  with  the  rest,  and  all  straight. 

Mr.  Robertson  (interposing)  inquired  in  what  country  in  Europe 
farmers  sent  their  sons  to  farming  schools. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce,  in  reply,  said  that  in  Germany  young  men  were 
sent  to  them,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  such  schools  had 
been  establislied,  supported  by  private  patronage.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  proposition,  and  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Cornell  observed  it  was  well  understood  that  when  the  law 
was  passed  establishing  the  State  University,  there  was  provision 
made  for  branches  thereto,  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural branch;  the  branches  had  been  lopped  off,  and  this  proposition 
was  only  intended  to  carry  out  that  provision.  The  utility  of  the 
plan,  he  thoutrht  no  man  acquainted  with  farming  operations,  could 
for  a  moment  question;  and  that  science  should  to  some  extent  direct 
practice,  and  practice  follow  its  teachings,  none  would  deny.  It  was 
not  claimed  that  the  professors  in  this  establishment  were  to  be  prac- 
tical farmers;  their  business  would  be  to  show  the  l^t  mode  of  ap- 
plying scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture.  He  woulcgieve  refer  to  one 
simple  matter— he  would  refer  to  our  manures.     Our  lands  are  rich 
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enoufli  without  manures  now,  but  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  require  them.  What  sort  of  manure  would  a  farmer  apply  to  his 
lands  unless  he  knew  something  of  chemistry?  !f  he  did  not  know, 
he  would  guess  at  it.  A  man  might  apply  a  manure  containing  all 
the  elements  sufficient  to  raise  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  yet,  lacking 
one  other  element,  it  would  not  produce  three  bushels.  Practical 
farmers  knew  that  such  was  the  case.  He  knew  an  instance  of  a 
farmer  in  North  Carolina  who  had  a  farm  that  had  been  an  excellent 
wheat  farm;  the  quantity  of  wheat,  however,  decreased  from  year 
to  year.  The  farmer  manured  his  lands  with  all  sorts  of  manures, 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  said 
he  should  not  sow  wheat  except  once  in  three  years,  and  they  re- 
commended certain  descriptions  of  manure.  The  farmer,  however, 
got  nothing  but  straw,  and  about  three  bushels  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  farmers  then  recommended  him  to  apply  plaster;  still  he  got  but 
three  bushels.  Then  they  told  him  to  put  on  lime  and  plaster,  and 
still  he  got  no  more.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  they  finally  stated  the  facts  to  the  editor  of  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  described  the  manure  applied,  and  it  was  found  out  that 
the  manure  lacked  but  one  element,  which,  if  the  farmer  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  twelve  shillings  or  so,  in  procuring,  he  would  have 
had  twenty-eight  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  gThe  ingredient 
wanted  Avas  simply  phosphoric  acid;  that  which  wayfound  in  bones. 
It  was  so  that  where  a  necessary  element  of  a  manure  was  lackiilg, 
the  farmer  received  but  very  little  return  for  his  outlay. 

Mr.  CoMSTOCK  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  retaining  the  provis- 
ion; he  thought  it  due  to  the  farming  community  that  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful  information  should  be  afforded 
them. 

Mr.  Grouse  said  it  was  observed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Calhoun,. 
that  they  attained  to  greater  perfection  in  Europe  than  we  did  here. 
In  his  part  of  the  country  there  were  farmers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  for  his  life  he  could  not  see  that  they  were  any 
better  farmers  than  we  were,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  not  as 
good. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Warden's  motion  to  strike- 
out, and  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendments  re- 
ported from  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  McClelland  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word, 
"and,"  where  it  first  occurred,  the  word  "it  shall  be  competent  for- 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate;"  and  also  to  strike  out  "set  apart,"  in> 
the  sixth  line  of  the  section  as  amended. 

Mr.  McClelland  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  these  lands  being 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature,  if  there  should  be  a  failure 
m  the  farm.  He  had  great  confidence  m  the  scheme,  if  it  did  not  get 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.  We  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
on  this  subject;  for  it  had  been  found  that  wherever  collegiate  insti- 
tutions were  in  the  hands  of  State  officers,  they  had  generally  be-  - 
come  merely  political  machines,  and  turned  out  a  failure. 
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Mr.  Williams  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment.     *  « 

*  •  •  •  *     IVentj-tive  sections  of  these  sail 

lands,  by  sections  light  and  nine,  had  be«n  created  a  perpetual  and 
inviolable  fund  for  the  support  of  the  titate  Normal  ^School,  and  for 
the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  for  deaf  mutes,  and  the  blind,  if  we 
were  satistied  with  the  expediency  and  importance  of  an  agricullural 
school,  there  were  no  reasons  bearing  on  ihe  application  of  the  hfty 
sections,  which  would  not  justify  us  in  appropriating  the  last  twenty- 
two  sections,  as  inviolably  as  the  other  tifty. 

Mr.  McClelland  said — The  Normal  school  plan  has  been  moat 
fully  tested  in  nearly  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  But  gentle- 
men must  admit  that  in  this  country  at  least,  this  model  /arm  or  ag- 
ricultural school,  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  character,  is  an  ex- 
periment. Well,  if  it  be  an  experiment,  I  ask,  is  it  judicious  or  wise 
iBtis  k)  bind  up  forever  these  salt  spring  lands?  Why  does  the  gen- 
tleman mistrust  the  Legislature?  If  the  people  be  in  favor  of  ap- 
propriating Unds  for  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  will  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  our  making  this 
provision  will  show  them  what  we  intend  should  be  done  with  these 
lands.  But  if  this  experiment  should  fail,  yet  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  make  it  imperative  on  the  people  to  sustain  this 
school  in  this  ^y,  and  no  other.  But  if  it  prove  a  failure,  would  it 
be  reasonable  t'ask  any  man  to  support  it?  1  should  think  it  would 
n5t.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Cornell  observed  that  he  was  willing  enough  the  amendment 
should  be  made.  He  thought  that  if  the  school  failed,  as  remarked 
by  the  gentleman  last  up,  the  Legislature  should  have  the  control  of 
these  lands.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  school 
was  to  be  exclusively  agricultural.  Such  was  not  the  case;  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  various  scientific  matters  would  be  taught 

Mr.  Britain  hoped  the  amendment  would  be  adopted.  There 
was  a  feeling  throughout  the  State  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural education.  These  lands  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature;  if  the  experiment  should  be  found  to  be  impracticable, 
the  funds  could  then  be  diverted  to  some  other  channel. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  McClelland's  amendment, 
«nd  was  sustained. 

The  amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  were 
then  severally  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Britain  moved  to  amend  section  eleven  by  adding  after  the 
#ord  ♦*farm,"  in  the  eighth  line,  the  words  "until  otherwise  appro- 
priated by  law;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WiLLfAMS  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  ''farm,"  in  «»ixth 
line,  "and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  make  the  same 
a  branch  of  the  University  for  in-^truction  in  agriculture  and  the 
natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the 
tODerviftion  of  the  Regents  of  the  University."     • 

lir.  W.  SRid—Though  the  Convention  have  refused  to  place  the 
propoeed  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  JRegents,  yet,  as  they 
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have  left  the  creation  of  the  school  itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  Le- 
gislature, there  can  be  no  harm  in  leaving  this  subject  alwo  to  their 
discretion.  1  only  want  the  Legislature  to  have  the  power  to  con- 
nect the  school  with  the  University,  by  ever  so  slight  a  tenure.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution than  the  Regents.  They  will  be  likely  to  be  practical  men,  of 
wide  experience,  of  integrity  and  public  spirit.  But  I  wish  it  made 
a  branch  for  the  reason  staled  before.  An  agricultural  school  would 
probably  be  placed  under  a  farmer  of  great  comprehensiveness  of 
mind,  and  great  practicrll  skill,  and  a  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  such  other  teachers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
There  will  necessarily  be  connected  with  the  University,  professors 
who  have  no  very  onerous  duties,  and  who  are  employed  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  It  so  happens  that  these  were  the  very  professors 
whose  lectures  and  instructions  would  be  invaluable  to  an  agricultural 
school,  which  may  be  too  poor  to  employ  a  separate  corps.  They 
would  probably  perform  all  the  duties  of  both  institutions,  for  the 
same,  or  very  little  additional  compensation.  The  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  could  deliver  a  course  of  lecture's,  embracing 
that  knowledge  of  general  laws  regulating  heahh,  life  and  growth, 
and  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  both  the  animal  and  vege  a- 
ble  creation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  physical  man.  of  the  stu- 
dents them>^elves.  The  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  geology, 
and  natural  history,  could  all  be  made  valuable  to  the  branch.  The 
professor  (if  such  shall  be  employed)  of  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts,  and  nn  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wonderful^ 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  this  wonderful  age  are  put  into  daily 
practical  use,  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  school  by  his  occa- 
sional instructions.  Now,  if  un  agricultural  school  is  ever  organized, 
I  wish  to  connect  it  by  some  tie  that  wdl  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of 
such  valuable  instruction,  so  nearly  gratuitous  as  it  must  be,  if  these 
duties  are  imposed  by  the  Regents  on  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

THE  UNIVERSITY — IN    CONVENTION. 

Mr.  Whipple  offered  the  following  substitute  for  .section  four  of 
the  article: 

"There  sh'^ll  be  appointed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  in 
joint  convention  assembled,  in  the  year  lci52,  eight  Regents  of  the 
University;  two  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  two  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  two  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  term  of  two  years; 
and  at  ench  subsequent  election  two  Regents  shall  be  elected  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years."  * 

Mr.  W.  said — The  number  of  Regents  provided  for  in  the  article, 
as  it  now  stands,  I  think,  is  too  small;  because  we  all  know  that  the 
board  of  Regents  perform  their  duties  without  any  compensation — 
their  labors  are  gratuitous.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  and  will  be 
found  difficult,  perhaps,  in  five  cashes  out  of  seven,  to  obtain  a  full 
attendance  at  the  board;  and  it  may  be  very  important,  on  occasions, 
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that  the  board  should  be  full.  The  Regents  reside  in  remote  parts 
of  the  State;  that  is,  at  places  distant  from  that  at  which  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  In  fact,  sir,  I  am  unwilling  to  trust  the  great  interests 
of  the  University  to  a  less  number  of  my  fellow  citizens  than  six. 
The  interests  are  of  too  much  magnitude  to  be  trusted  to  the  coa- 
trol  of  less  than  six  men.  I  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be 
eight  Regents,  under  the  impression  that  as  a  general  rule  they  can 
obtain  six  at  any  called  meeting  of  the  board.  And  then,  again,  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  to  multiply  the  number  for  another  reason: 
if  we  select  eight,  (and  1  should  preter  twelve,)  your  Regents  will 
be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  public  will  thus 
obtain  a  knov/ledge  of  the  character  of  this  institution;  for  the  Con- 
vention will  observe  that  the  concerns  of  this  University  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents.  They  will  obtain  very  impor- 
tant knowledge  in  regard  to  this  establishment,  and  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  will  become  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
institution,  and  will  become  interested  in  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  should  prefer  twelve;  six  is  too  small.  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  a  small  board  will  effect  more  than  a  large  one. 
That  may  be  a  very  good  rule;  but  I  do  not  see  the  applicability  of 
it  to  the  case  before  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  effect  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view,  more  effectually  than  by  providing  that  there 
shall  be  eight  Regents. 

The  second  branch  of  my  proposition  proposes  that  instead  of 
electing  the  Regents  by  the  people  at  large,  they  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  Convention.  My  object  is  this,  to  place 
the  University  beyond  all  political  influence.  There  is  no  gentle- 
man, I  suppose,  in  this  Convention,  disposed  to  put  this  institution 
within  the  grasp  of  either  political  party  of  the  State,  or  to  bring  it 
under  any  improper  influence.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  since  the 
organization  of  that  institution,  the  Governor  and  Senate  have  se- 
lected from  the  different  parts, of  the  State  the  most  distinguished 
and  worthy  individuals  to  fill  this  office,  and  the  happiest  results 
have  been  had.  The  difficulty  in  electing  the  Regents  by  general 
ticket,  I  take  it,  is  this:  one  party  meets  to  nominate  State  officers, 
«mong  others  six  Regents  of  the  University,  or  eight,  if  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted;  the  question  then  arises  in  my  mind  whether  they 
will  nominate  all  or  part,  by  one  party.  What  will  be  the  resuU? 
It  may  be  that  the  Regents  will  thus  be  thrown  all  in  one  portion  of 
the  State.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  electing  Regents,  men  may  or 
may  not  be  governed  by  party  predilections.  The  result  might  be 
this:  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  represented  by  six  Re- 
gents, the  other  portions  of  the  State  would  be  represented  by  but 
two. 

I  think  that  instead  of  leaving  the  appointment  to  the  Governor 
and  Senate  us  heretofore,  it  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  joint  convention.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  adopting  this 
course,  we  will  accomplish  the  obgect  that  we  all  have  in  view,  wiUi 
more  certainty  than  if  we  left  it  open  to  the  ordinary  party  contests 
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Mr.  McClelland— I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Berrien 
the  propriety  of  having  these  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Legislature.  It  would  be  better  than  leaving  the  appointment  with 
the  Legislature  alone;  because,  if  left  to  them,  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties suggested  might  arise.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  it  to  the  Governor,  to  be  approved  by  t^e  Legislature  in  joint 
convention. 

Mr.  Whipple  had  no  objection  to  so  amend  his  proposition;  and 
the  substitute  was  then  amended  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Bago — I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  oft'ered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Berrien,  [Mr.  Whipple,]  and  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Monroe.  1  am  for  having  the  people  elect  these 
men.  I  know  no  good  reason  why  the  people  cannot  as  well  elect 
these  Regents  as  the  Legislature.  Sir,  I  believe  the  people  have  the 
good  sense  to  make  a  proper  selection  in  this  matter.  If  there  be  any 
argument  against  the  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people,  it  ap- 
plies equally  against  their  being  appointed  by  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  the  Legislature.  1  never  desired  to  see  them  appointed  by 
the  Governor;  but  I  prefer  the  substitute  as  modified,  to  the  original 
proposition.  However,  I  should  desire  to  amend  in  this  way:  "there 
shall  be  elected  at  the  first  election  after  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
stitution, twelve  Regents." 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  no  great  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  heretofore 
organized,  was  too  large,  and  that  more  efficiency  would  be  introdu- 
ced by  reducing  the  number.  Their  object  in  fixing  upon  "  six,"  was 
to  insure  a  more  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  He 
believed,  from  knowing  it  was  demanded  that  all  officers  should  be 
elected  by  them,  that  those  should  also.     He  had  no  fear  in  leaving 

I  the  election  of  the  Regents  to  the  people,  and  so  making  them  di- 
^tly  responsible  to  the  public. 
i  Mr.  N.  Pierce  observed  that  the  government  of  the  University 
Was  not  such  as  it  should  be.  With  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  it  had  at  its  disposal,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  graduated  only 
about  twelve  students  in  the  year.  This  institution  did  not  educate 
one-half  the  number  that  other  chartered  institutions  in  this  State 
^  did;  and  this  resulted  merely  from  the  goverment.  In  the  Albion 
Seminary  they  graduated  about  fifty  this  year.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  all  this.  He  made  these  remarks  merely  to  set 
forth  some  information  which  he  received  last  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  He  would  much  prefer  that  any  sectarian  religious 
society  had  care  of  this  institution,  than  to  have  no  one  tanght  in  it. 
They  taught  no  one — their  rules  and  course  of  study  were  good,  but 
still  ihey  did  not  get  pupils.  The  University  was  surrounded  by 
difficulties  that  should  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Church  could  not  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  idea 
of  taking  the  Regents  of  the  University  into  the  two  great  caucuses 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  State,  every  two  years.  There,  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  used  as  a  sort  of  small  change.  He  knew 
what  sort  of  people  there  were  in  State  conventions;  and  in  settling 
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between  the  different  candidates  of  the  State,  the  settlement  for  th« 
smaller  candidates,  and  the  claims  of  one  section  of  the  State,  would 
be  made  up  in  this  way:  "  we  will  give  you  a  Regent  if  you  go  wilk 
us  for  Tieasurer."  Such  would  be  the  case;  they  would  certainly 
become  "  small  change,"  if  the  plan  of  electing  them  by  the  peo- 
ple were  carried  out  He  agreed  with  the  delegate  from  Macomb, 
[Mr.  Walker.]  as  to  the  number  of  Regents.  He  did  not  think  it 
well  to  increase  the  number.  But  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting a  small  number  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  fad 
would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  proposition  of  the  delegate 
from  Berrien,  [  >1r.  Whipple.] 

Mr.  Leach  expressed  himself  as  being  opposed  to  the  substitute. 
He  thought  that  the  question  in  regard  to  the  election  of  officers  by 
the  people,  had  been  finally  disposed  of.  The  argument  against  th« 
election  of  Regents  by  the  people,  he  considered,  held  equally  against 
the  election  of  any  other  officers  whatever.  Education  demanded 
that  these  men  should  be  protected  from  all  sectarian  and  party  in- 
fluence. If  the  appointment  were  left  to  the  Legislature,  would  not 
the  Regents  be  party  men?  He  expected  they  would.  If  elected 
by  a  democratic  Legislature,  they  would  be  democrats,  and  vice  versa. 
He  thought,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  they  would  be  political 
men.  He  would  assert,  that  as  a  general  thing,  men  nominated  by 
the  Legislature  had  been  political  men. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  [Mr. 
Whipple's.]  the  same  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  30,  nays  28. 

Mr.  WiiTPPLK  submitted  the  following,  to  stand  as  a  new  section, 
(6;)  and  the  same  was  agreed  to: 

"The  Regents  elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
section,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continue  to  constitute  tbo 
body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Cornell  moved  to  re-commit  the  ar- 
ticle on  Education  to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike  out 
section  3  and  insert:  "The  Legislature  shall.'as  soon  as  practicable, 
establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  the  tuition  of  which  shall  be 
free  throughout  the  State,  and  provide  for  their  support."  After  de-* 
bate,  the  vote  being  taken  upon  instructing,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cor- 
■ell,  the  result  was  yeas  4.'i,  nays  23,  and  the  article  was  re-commit- 
ted. The  article  was  reported  back  on  the  same  day.  After  somt 
further  amendments  were  propo.sed  without  success,  the  question  be- 
ing upon  ordering  the  article  to  a  third  reading,  it  was  lost  by  a  Tott 
of  83  to  *28. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J  D.  Pierce,  the  vote  was  re-considered,  and 
the  article  laid  upon  the  table.     As  remarked  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  syi- 
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tern  of  free  schools  had  the  decided  majority  of  the  Convention,  but 
a  provision  had  been  inserted  which  destroyed  that  principle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pierce,  the  article  was  again  taken  from 
the  table,  and  re-committed  to  the  committee  on  Education.  It  was 
reported  back  by  the  committee  on  the  following  day,  with  section 
3  as  follows: 

The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  ' 
constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Such  schools  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition  for  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Brittatn:  moved  to  add  to  the  substitute:  "and  all  instruction 
in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language,"  which 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  A  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr, 
Fralick,  which  was  not  adopted,  and  the  substitute  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was  then  concurred  in.  The  section  which  related 
to  the  election  of  Regents  was  again  discussed. 

Mr.  BAoooflfered  the  following  substitute  for  section  four: 

"  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election  for  judges  in  this 
State  after  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  twelve  Regents  of  the 
University;  four  for  the  term  of  six  years,  four  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  two  years;  and  at  each  subsequent  election  for 
judores,  there  shall  be  four  Regents  of  the  CJniversit,y  elected,  who^'l 
shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years."  •    '' 

Mr.  B.  hoped   the  substitute  just  offered  by  himself,  would  pre- 
vail.    *     *     *     Gentlemen  agreed  that  the  Regents  of  this  institu- 
tion should  be  placed  beyond  the  operation  and  effects  of  party,  and 
therefore  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.     Would  this  remove 
the  objection?     Would  the  Legislaiure  be  any  less  free  from  the  ma-  ' 
chinery  of  party?     Certainly  not.     That   arena  was  as  liable  to  be 
affected   by  party  as  the  general  election  by  the  people  themselves.'^ 
The  substitute  proposed  to   elect  the  Regents  of  the  University  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circuit  judges.     Were 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  more  consequence  than  your  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court?     Was  not  the  judiciary  at  the  very  base  of 
your  government?     Did  not  these  judges  adjudicate  on  the  whole, . 
ultimately?     If  so,  was  not  what  was  applicable  to  one  applicable  to* 
the  other?     He  could  see  no  difference. 

After  debate,  the  substitute  was  agreed  to,  yeas  44,  nays  26. 

The  article  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  13th  article  of  the  revised 
constitution,  adopted  by  the  people,  and  whi«h  is  now  the  organiti 

law  of  the  State.  '■'     '* 

33 
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ARTICLE  Xm. EDUCATION. 


Sec.  1.  The  Superiotendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

^ec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property 
^iven  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes, 
shttll  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  income  of 
which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  un- 
sold, shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the 
specific  objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant  or  appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  land,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  escheat  to  the  State;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from 
the  sales  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools. 

Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition, 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the 
State;  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

Sec.  5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district,  at 
least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to 
maintain  such  school,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds 
arismg  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  Regent  of  the  University, 
whose  term  f  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  Re- 
gents thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Sec.  7.  The  Regents  of  the  University  and  their  successors  in  of- 
fice shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the 
name  and  title  of  ''the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

See.  8.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall,  at  their  first  annual 
meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  electa  president  of  the  Uni- 
rersity,  who  shall  be  ex-oSScio  a  member  of  their  Board,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Regents,  and  be  the  pnncipal  executive  officer  of  the 
University.  The  Hoard  of  Regents  shall  have  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  University,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expendi- 
tures from  the  University  int^iest  fund. 

Sec.  9.  There  sh-*!!  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  members  of  a  State 
board  of  education;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
foriix  years,  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial  election  there  shall  be 
elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  hi^  office  for  sir 
jeart.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  sh  ill  be  ex  officio 
•  member  and  Secretary  of  such  board.     The  board  shall  have  the 
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general  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  school,  and  their  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec    10.  Itistitutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are 
deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  ins  me,  shall  alwuys  be  fostered  and  supported. 1* 

Sec.  11.  Tlie  Le^'islature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientiBc  and  agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school. 
The  Legislature  mp.y  Appropriate  the  twenty  two  sections  of  salt 
spring  lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land 
which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
for  the  support  and  m^iintenance  of  such  school,  and  may  m-ike  the 
same  a  branch  of  the  University,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and^^ 
the  natural  scienf^es  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  , 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  '** 

Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment'^ 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township;  and  all  tines  assessed  and 
collected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  brench  of  the 
penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. • 


THE  FIRST  AND  THE  REVISED   CONSTITUTION. 

A  comparison  of  these  instruments,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found 
on  page  eighteen  of  this  document,  will  show  the  points  of  difference 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  latter. 

The  first  article  of  the  old  constitution  provided  for  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  '' 
by  and  with    the  advice    and  consent   of  the   Legislature,  in  joint 
vote. 

The  revised  constitution,  under  article   VIII;  entitled  "  Of  State 
OflBcers,"  provides  for  his  election  biennially,  by  the  people,  and  he*^ 
is  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  first  constitution  provided  that  the  funds  accruing  from  the 
sale  or  rents  of  University  and  school  lands,  should  remain  a  perpet- 
ual fund,  &c.  The  revised  constitution  provides  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals, 
or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  such  purposes,  should  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  which,  together  with  the  rents,  (fee,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated,  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  origi- 
nal grant  or  appropriation. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  lands,  the  titles  to  which 
shall  fail  from  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  and  the  in-A 
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tercets  on  the  clear  proceeds  of  the  sales,  arc  to  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  primary  schools.  The  first  constitution 
had  no  such  provision. 

The  first  constitution  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  should  be  kept 
vpand  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each 
year;  and  any  school  district  that  neglected  this,  was  deprived  of  its 
equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  fund. 

The  revised  constitution  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall  within 
five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to 
be  kept  wU/iout  charge  of  tuition,  at  least  three  mouths  in  every  year, 
in  every  school  district,  and  all  instruction  is  to  be  in  the  English 
language;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school, 
for  such  time,  is  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  its  proportion  of  the 
school  fund,  but  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  Regents  of  the 
University.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  have  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  and  it  further 
provides  that  institutions  for  the  bene6t  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
and  insane,  shall  be  fostered  and  supported.  It  provides  also  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  school.  The  first  constitution 
provided  for  none  of  these. 

The  first  constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
one  at  least  in  each  township,  and  appropriated  for  their  establish- 
ment  and  support^  the  money  paid  for  exemptions  from  military  duty,    ■{ 
and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws.  -, 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  fines  assessed  and  collected    (I 
in  the  several  townships  and  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  applied   to  the  support  of  the    libraries  ;  there    being  no 
longer  any  moneys  required  to  be  pjid  for  exemptions  from  military 
duty. 

Both  enjoin  upon  the  Legislature  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement. 

Under  the  head  of  "finance  and  taxation."  the  revised  constitution 
further  provides  that  all  specific  taxes  except  those  received  from  tho 
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mining  compnniesof  the  upper  peninsula,  shall  be  applied  in  paying 
the  interest  upon  the  primary  school,  University  and  other  educational 
funds,  and  the  principal  of  the  State  debf,  in  the  order  herein  recited, 
until  the  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt  other  than  the  amount 
due  to  educational  funds,  when  such  speciBc  taxes  shall  be  added  to 
and  constitute  a  part  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund. 

A  compnrison  will  show  that  the  trust  confided  by  the  people  to 
their  delegates  in  Convention,  was  satisfactorily  executed  in  relation 
to  education;  that  if  they  did  not  wholly  agree  upon  the  details  to 
be  embodied  in  the  article  upon  this  subject,  they  established  it, 
finally,  upon  a  basis  of  wisdom  and  improvement.  It  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people;  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  its  provissions  into  effect,  to  act  with  the  same 
amount  of  industry,  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  ensure  to  the  people  of  Mich_ 
igan  and  to  their  posterity,  a  system  of  public  instruction  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  improving  age. 
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EXTRACT    FROM  GOV.  BARRY's    MESSAGE. 

In  view  of  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture,  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  while  they  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  intellectual  and 
scientHic  instruction,  at  the  same  time  enjoined  upon  the  Legislature 
the  duty  of  promoting  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school. 

Opinions  will  be.  perhaps,  in  some  degree  divided,  whether  the 
school  contemplated  shall  be  one  of  manual  1  ibor  with  farm  attached, 
or  on  ',  in  which  the  theory  and  science  of  agriculture  alone  shall  be 
taught.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  its 
character  in  this  regard;  but  the  object  to  be  eff*^.cted  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  the  best  method  of  inculcating  agricultural  improve- 
ment adopted. 

Of  the  salt  spring  lands,  the  Legislature  is  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate to  this  purpose  twenty-two  sections;  but  of  these  lands  less  than 
fifteen  sections  rem  un  unappropriated  exclusive  of  the  twelve  sec- 
tions mentioned  in  another  p^irt  of  this  communij/ition,  erroneously 
confirmed  to  the  State,  after  their  sale,  by  the  general  government. 
The  appropriation,  therefore,  must  be  limited  to  the  sections  on  hand, 
at  least  until  the  action  of  Congress  be  obtained  upon  our  claim  for 
the  remainder. 

It  may  not  be  fruitless  of  re.sults  to  inquire  whether,  by  some  ap- 
propriate legislation,  with  small  expenditures,  you  m  ty  not  put  within 
re^jch  of  the  hu-<bindmin  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  also  communicate  to  him  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  application  of  science  to  this  pursuit 
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Universal  education  of  the  masses  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
the  permanency  of  a  r'^publican  government.  Witliout  general  in- 
telli'ence,  a  people  can  neither  know  nor  appreciate  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  free  institutions.  If  ignorance  and  consequent  degrada- 
tion characterize  the  mass  of  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  a  tyrant,  or 
the  worst  despotism  of  anarchy,  ch  «racterize  its  government.  All 
history,  whetherancientor  modern,  affords  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this. 

Common  schools  are  designed  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
so  beneficial  is  their  influence  that  their  discontinuance  would  not 
only  work  a  great  evil  to  society,  but  endanger  even  the  permanence 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  a  government  so  complex  and  em- 
bracing relations  so  delicate  as  ours,  greater  intelligence  and  conse- 
quent moral  power  is  required  for  its  maintenance  than  in  governments 
otherwise  constituted;  and  these  alone  will  secure,  if  any  thing  can 
secure,  its  indestructible  perpetuity. 

Few  new  States  have  exceeded  Michigan  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  grant  of  every  sixteenth  section,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  settled  portions  of  the  State,  has  been  made  available, 
and  further  means  have  been  provided  by  taxation,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  the  promotion  of  common  schools,  including 
voluntary  contributions,  will  favorably  compare  with  the  expenditures 
of  other  and  older  Sti^tes  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  step  more  is  required  to  secure  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  and  that  step  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  FREE  SCHOOLS.  Though  hitherto  the  charge  of  tuition 
has  always  been  remitted  to  those  not  able  to  pay,  yet,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  delicacy  or  pride,  the  poor  have  not,  in  all  cases,  sent  their 
children  to  school.  By  provision  of  the  revised  constitution  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  within  five  years,  to  provide  for 
and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to  be  kept  in  each  district 
of  the  State,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  without  charge  of  tui- 
tion. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  cannot  but  meet  the  cordial  approbation 
of  every  patriotic  individual  and  we.l  wisher  of  his  country.  The 
taxation  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect,  will  hardly  exceed  that  of 
the  last  and  previous  years  collected  for  the  purpose  of  education;  and 
the  common  schools  will,  in  name  and  in  fact,  be  free  to  all.  Com- 
plaint of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  has  scan^ely  ever 
been  mode,  for  the  proprietors  of  estates,  though  without  children 
to  educate,  have  property  to  protect,  and  the  tax  paid  is  but  a  small 
premium  advanced  for  insurance  of  its  safety. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  is  132  234,  and  the  whole  number  that  have 
attended  school  the  year  past,  is  1 1 0,478. 

Afier  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  the  primary  school  interest 
fund  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  all  specific 
taxt  8  collected  in  the  Stnte. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  depnrtm*  n^  of  arts  and  sciences  in 
the  Univeraity,  is   64;  and  the  number  in  the  medical  depar.meut 
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exceeds  80.     The  whole  amount  paid  last  year  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
University,  from  the  University  interest  fund,  is  *9,644  70. 

The  orgtnic  law  of  the  University  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
gents to  establish  and  m  lintain  branches;  but,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  funds  placed  under  their  control,  they  have  not  been  able  fully 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  consequence  has  been  that, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter 
the  University,  the  number  of  its  students,  in  the  depuriment  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  has  been  limited.  Other  causes  have,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  this  result;  but  the  main  reason,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  preparatory  schools,  constituting  an  intermedi- 
ate grade  between  primary  schools  and  the  University.  'I  he  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  not  being  adequHte,  we  must  look  for 
their  est.iblishment  to  some  other  source,  as  their  existence,  beyond 
doubt,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  improvement  made  imperative 
on  the  Legislature.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  sug- 
gests, as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient means  to  sustain  the  branches,  we  may  not,  with  advantage, 
extend  assistance  to  existing  incorporated  institutions  of  learning,  on 
equivalent  terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as,  working  no  detriment  to 
the  University,  will  make  them  tributary  to  that  institstion,  and 
prevent,  ultimately,  that  antagonism  and  rivalry  which  otherwise 
might  arise. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  student,  in  the  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  scwrcely  excee- 
ded in  the  colleges  of  the  older  States;  and  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
legiate course  in  the  former  are  considerably  less.  And  though  the 
number  of  students  are  less,  than  with  the  advantages  offered,  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect,  yet  perhaps  no  other  like  institution, 
not  longer  established,  has  contributed  more  to  the  promotion  of 
science. 

The  present  class  of  students  in  the  medical  department,  being  the 
first  formed,  is  unprecedentedly  large.  The  inducements  offered,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  secure  the  attendance  of  an  increased  number  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

The  Regents  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  first 
election  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  A  >tate  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  also  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1852.  The 
requisite  provisions  of  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session. 

The  board  of  education  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able edifice  for  the  St.ite  normal  school,  for  $15,001);  and  of  this 
sum  $12,000  have  already  been  pfiid  the  contractor,  in  notes  nnd  ob- 
ligations donated  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti.  Ample  security  has 
been  taken  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1852,  when  it  is  expected  the  institution  will  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive pupils. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  will. 
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in  due  time,  present  a  report  of  their  proceedings.  The  means  ap- 
propriated, it  is  believed,  wdl  be  found  entirely  inadequate  to  effect 
the  objects  contemplated. 

EXTRACT  FROM    SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

The  management  and  supervision  of  the  University  continues  to 
be  a  subject  of  very  general  and  deep  interest.  Its  condition  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  official  information  has  come  to  this  office,  is 
derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes,  to  both  of  which  the  Legislature 
is  respectfully  referred.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  coming  year 
are  calculated  at  $17,088  23.  The  estimated  expenses,  SI 6.2t)3  33. 
The  former  exceeds  the  receipts  of  last  year  by  $5,088  23,  while  the 
expenses  are  also  increased  ^4,976  92.  The  sum  of  g6,OlO  00  is 
set  apart  in  this  estimate,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loan  ot  $100,000, 
and  the  balance  for  the  support  of  professors,  officers  of  the  board, 
expenses  of  Regents,  insurance  and  incidental  expenses.  It  would 
be  of  no  utility  at  this  time,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  financial  or  gen- 
eral policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  successive  Boards  of  Regents. 
The  heavy  loan  early  contracted,  and  the  large  amount  invested  in 
buildings,  has  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  will  continue  to  embarrass  its  legitimate  field  of  opera- 
tions until  effectual  provision  is  made  for  sinking  the  debt.  What 
provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  is  unknown  to  this  depart- 
ment. Information  in  this  respect  was  required  from  the  Board  of 
Regents,  but  not  in  season  for  that  body  to  prepare  and  submit  it  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  University  from  this  burden  must  be  apparent  to  all.  A  heavy 
•expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  erecting  the  building  for  the  medical 
department.  According  to  the  report  of  the  building  committee  it  has 
cost  nearly  $9,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be  required  to 
complete  it.  An  increase  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  medic« 
professors,  and  one  professor  has  been  transferred.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  professors  in  the  institution  is  ten;  who  are  receiving  a  salarj 
each  of  $333  33  per  term,  for  the  time  actually  employed — th( 
academic  year  consisting  of  three  terms.  The  importance  of  thii 
branch  of  the  University  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  justly  re- 
marked by  the  executive  committee,  that  the  *'  young  men  of  our^ 
State  who  have  heretofore  in  large  numbers  sought  instruction  in 
other  institutions  abroad,  are  now  assured  of  at  least  equal  advan- 
tage at  home."  The  reputation  of  the  medical  corps  of  professors 
stands  deservedly  high,  and  in  this  respect  the  greatest  inducement 
is  afforded,  not  only  for  a  large  ai-ces.sion  of  students  from  our  own, 
bui  fiom  neighboring  Stales.  While  it  is  gratifying  that  ihis  depart- 
mi'nt  is  now  ready  for  service,  it  continues  to  be  a  question  whether 
beavy  expenditures  for  building  purposes,  or  for  objects  collateral  lo 
the  main  department  of  the  insiituiion,  and  in  some  respects  second- 
ary in  imparlance,  (though  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  under  bet- 
ter auspioes.)  will  not  still  further  embarrass  and  retard  the  progress 
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of  the  main  colleijiate  interests  of  the  University.  No  misfortune 
has  ever  occurred  to  this  institution  equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
has  grown  out  of  that  system  of  policy  which  has  permitted,  or  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  branches;  and  it  would 
eeem  to  be  of  the  tirst  importance,  if  the  means  of  the  institution  will 
permit  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  capitd  for  any  purpose,  that 
it  should  be  directed  into  this  channel.  It  is  the  settled  judgment 
of  this  department  that  so  soon,  at  least,  as  the  debt  is  extingui>hed, 
further  effort  and  renewed  exertion  should  be  made,  th^tt  the  Uni- 
versity "may  represent  itself  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State 
throu'di  its  branches."  Reasons  are  multiplied,  indicating  this  policy 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  tilling  up  the  institution,  and  guarding 
against  the  muliipliotion  of  sectarian  colleges. 

At  this  peculiar  juncture  of  atfiirs  in  the  educational  world,  when 
old  usiges  Hnd  systems  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  the  onward  march 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  progression,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  friends  of  our  educcitional  system,  and 
the  University  especially,  to  inveslig^lte  the  means  of  keeping  full  pace 
with  this  adv.tncing  spirit.  The  change  in  the  collegiate  course  and 
system,  ,contempl'«ted  and  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Wayland.  of  Brown  University,  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  giving  rise  to  much  favorable  discussion.  The  views 
advanced  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  this  institution  commend 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  may 
doubtless  suggest  in  the  future,  important  .«iubjects  of  reflection  con- 
nected wiih  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  following  views  of  President  Wayland,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  collegiate  education,  develope  the  character  of  the  change 
contemplated  at  Brown  University.     The  President  says: 

To  us  it  seems  little  option  is  left  to  the  colleges  m  this  matter. 
Any  one  who  will  observe  the  progress  which,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  made  by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  power, 
weillh  and  influence,  must  be  convinced  that  a  system  of  education 
practically  restricted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly  decreasino- 
in  influence,  cannot  possibly  continue.  Within  a  few  years  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  has  wrung  the  Corn  Laws  from  the  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  any  one  recall  the  relative  position  of  the  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest,  in  any  of 
our  cities,  twenty  years  since,  and  compare  it  with  their  relative  posi- 
tion now,  and  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  th  it  a  great  and  progress- 
ive change  has  taken  place.  Men  who  do  noi  dciiiunto  eciuc.tc  their 
sons  for  the  professions,  are  capable  of  determining  upon  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  they  need.  If  the  college  will  not  furnish  it,  they 
are  able  to  provide  it  themselves,  and  they  will  provide  it.  In  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for 
establishing  agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  provides  ft>r  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  languages.     It  is   to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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institution  for  giving  all  the  education  which  we  now  give,  agricultural 
science  being  substituted  for  Lttin  and  Greek.  Whiitis  proposed  to 
be  done  for  the  farmtirs,  must  ooon  be  done  either  for  or  by  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants.  In  this  manner  each  productive  depirt- 
ment  will  have  its  own  school,  in  which  its  own  particular  branch  of 
knowledge  will  be  taught,  beside  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  large  portion  of  the  instruction  communicated,  wiil 
thus  be  the  same  in  all.  Mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  rhet- 
oric moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  political  economy,  will 
be  taui'-ht  in  them  all.  The  colleges  teach  precisely  the  same  sci- 
ences, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  place  of  the 
knowledge  designed  in  these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. 

If  the  prestige  of  colleges  should  be  thus  destroyed,  and  it  be  found! 
that  as  good  an  education  as  they  furnish  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
those  other  schools,  the  number  of  their  students  will  be  seriouslf^^i 
diminished.  If,  by  this  dissemination  of  science  among  all  the 
other  classes  of  society,  the  tendency  towards  the  professions  should 
be  still  further  arrested,  the  colleges  will  be  deserted  by  yet  larger 
numbers.  They  may  become  very  good  foundations  for  the  support 
of  instructors,  but  very  iitff  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
instructions. 

The  objection  that  would  arise  to  this  plan  would  probably  be  its 
effect  upon  the  classics.  It  will  be  said  that  we  should  thus  diminish 
the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  Latin  and  f  rreek.  If,  by  placing 
Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  they  are  unable  to  retain 
their  present  place  in  the  education  of  civilized  and  christianized 
man,  then  let  them  give  place  to  something  better.  They  have  by 
right,  no  pre-eminence  over  other  studies,  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
it  for  them.  But  we  go  farther.  In  our  present  system  we  devote 
some  six  or  seven  years  to  compulsory  study  of  the  classics.  Beside 
innumerable  academies,  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges, 
in  which,  for  a  1  irge  part  of  the  time,  classical  studies  occupy  the 
labors  of  the  student.  And  what  is  the  fruit?  How  many  of  these 
students  read  either  classical  Latin  or  Greek,  after  they  leave  college? 
If,  with  all  this  labor,  we  fail  to  imbue  our  young  men  with  a  love  of 
the  classics,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  any  change  will  render 
their  position  less  advantageous?  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope  that, 
by  rendering  this  study  less  compulsory,  and  allowing  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  it  to  devote  themselves  more  thoroughly  to  classical  read- 
ing, we  shall  raise  it  from  iLs  present  depression,  and  derive  from  it 
all  the  benefit  which  it  is  able  to  confer? 

METE0R0L0(JICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

This  subject  was  earnestly  commended, to  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
meteorology,  anii  more  especially  as  connected  with  mean  t<'mpara- 
tare,  the  direction  and  force  of  winds,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  <kc., 


was  suggested  in  the  last  communication  from  this  department,  as  an 
important  object  to  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  more  especially  to 
our  Hgricultiiral  and  commercinl  interest.  The  expense  attending  it 
would  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  work  may  be  properly  performed  by  the  profes- 
sors, without  detriment  to  their  other  duties.  This  system  of  obser- 
vations is  becoming,  and  is  now,  in  fact,  national — boih  the  general 
government  and  particular  States  alike  interesting  themselves  is  an 
object  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  most  useful  pursuits  and  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  most  valuable  information  in  this  respect  is  dis- 
seminated by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  University, 
who  last  year  revised  their  system,  and  recommended  that  proper  in- 
struments be  furnished  to  the  principal  towns  and  flourishing  liierary 
institutions.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  profit,  both  in  a 
scientific  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  all  our  citizens,  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  in  this  State,  and  to  furnish  various  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent sections  with  a  set  of  instruments,  the  cost  of  which  for  a  set 
very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  does  not  exceed  $32.  The  re- 
marks of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Romeo  branch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, transmitted  with  their  report,  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

Since  the  last  report,  an  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of 
professors  by  the  appointnient  of  Doctors  Gunn,  Allen  and  Denton, 
and  the  transfer  of  Professor  Sager  to  the  medical  department,  which 
was  now  organized.  The  first  announcement  of  the  medical  faculty 
was  published  this  year. 

In  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents was  72. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  ensuing  year  were  $17,088  23.  The 
estimated  expenses  $16,263  33.  The  amount  received  to  the  credit 
of  the  University  fund,  from  July  1,  1849,  to  June  1,  1850,  was 
$10,682  47.  The  quantity  of  University  land  sold  during  the  same 
period  was  623.93  acres,  amounting  in  all  to  $9,568  09. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course  of  studies,  <fec.,  pur- 
sued at  the  University: 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  not  be  les& 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  an  examination  in  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  simple 
equations,  first  part  of  Krebs'  (niide  for  the  writing  of  Latin.  Laiin 
Reader,  Cornelius  Nepos,  (Arnold's,)  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cata- 
line,  Virgils  ^Eneid,  Greek  Reader  to  the  poeiry,  the  four  Gospels, 
Lstin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Keightley's  Grecian  and  Roman  His- 
tory. 
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Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory 
studies,  are  examined  in  the  studies  to  which  the  class  they  propose 
to  ehter  have  attended. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character,  with  a  letter  from  a  parentor  guardian;  and  students 
coming  from  other  colleges,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismission. 

No  student  is  considei-ed  a  regular  member  of  the  University,  until 
after  a  probation  of  twelve  weeks. 

RECITATIONS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  class  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  daily,  except  Sat- 
urdays, when  there  is  an  exercise  in  Kloculion.  There  are  also 
frequent  exercises  in  translation,  composition  and  oral  or  written  dis- 
putations. 

Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  attended  by 
the  board  ©f  visitors,  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  Regents. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  subjects  studied  in  the  several 
terms  of  each  year: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. FIRST  TERM. 

Livy,  (Lincoln's  or  Folsom's,)  Roman  Antiquities,  (Eschenberg's 
Manual')  Homer's  Odyssey,  (Osven's,)  Bourdon's  Algebra,  New- 
man's Rhetoric. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Livy,  Ancient  History,  Grecian  Antiquities,  (Esch.  Manual,)  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  Algebra,  Legendre's  Geometry. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Horace,  Odes,  Xenophon.  Anab.,  (Owen's,)  Geometry,  Botany. 
Zoology. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Gos- 
pels.) 

SOPHOMORE    TEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  Horace  Satires,  Xenophons'  Anabasis,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Analyt,  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Tacitus,  Germania  et  Agricola, 
^Tyler's,)  Demosthenes  de  corona,  Isocrates. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Sophocles,  Cicero  de  Senectute  etde  Amicitia,  French. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament^  (Acts.) 

JUNIOR  YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Waylancjl's  Political  Economy,  Logic,  French,  Olmstead's  Natural 
Philosophy. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Tacitus,  Historia,  Euripides,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mi- 
neralogy. 
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THIRD  TERM. 

German,  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Olrastead's  Astronomy. 
Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Epis- 
tles.) 

SENIOR  YEAR FIUST  TERM. 

Geology,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  German. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  (3d  Vol.,)  Whateley's  Logic,  Way- 
land's  Moral  Science,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

THIRD    TERM. 

Butler's  Analogy,  Plato's  Gorgias. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Epis- 
tles.) 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Rimshorn's  or  Dumesnil's  Latin  Synonymes,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Mitchell's  or  Butler's  Atlas  (Jlassica,  Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography, 
Cousin's  Psychology,  Stewart's  Philosophical  Works,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Edward's  on  the  Will,  Whewell's  Elements 
of  Morality. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  charges  of  the  institution  are  an  admission  fee  of  $10, 
and  a  sum,  ranging  from  $5  to  %7  50  a  year,  for  room  rent  and  the 
services  of  the  janitor,  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  which,  signed  by 
the  inspector  of  the  University  buildings,  must  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  faculty,  before  a  student  can  be  permitted  to  recite. 
Tuition  is  gratuitous.  Including  board,  washing  and  books,  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  a  student,  for  a  year,  will  range  from  $70  to 
$100. 

GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution,  the  faculty  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  students  are  of  an  age  which  renders  absolutely 
necessary  some  substitute  for  pai  ental  superintendence.  It  is  believed 
that  no  college  in  our  country  can  secure  public  confidence,  without 
"watching  over  the  morals  of  its  students,  and  making  strict  propri- 
ety of  conduct,  as  well  as  diligent  application  to  study,  a  condition  of 
membership. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  students  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  regulations  of  home,  the  Faculty  endeavor  to  bring  it 
as  near  to  the  character  oi  parental  control  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  to  attain  the  end,  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  by  constraint 
and  the  dread  of  penalty,  but  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness. 

But  there  may  be  in  the  college,  Ps  well  as  in  the  family,  or  com- 
munity, perverse  individuals,  whom  nothing  but  the  fear  of  penalty 
will  influence.  In  respect  to  such,  the  faculty  consider  themselves 
bound,  as  standing  in  the  place  of  parent  or  guardian,  to  see  that 
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the  student  be  kindly  and  faithfully  advised  and  admonished,  and  also 
that  the  parent  be  fully  informed  of  any  improper  conduct  in  his  son. 
If  such  correction  prove  insufficient,  a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
such  a  younjj  m  tn,  and  certainly  a  proper  care  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  institution,  require  that  he  should  be  removed.  He  has 
forfeited  all  claims  on  the  institution,  by  violating  the  indispjnsible 
conditions  on  which  its  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  i^,  there- 
fore, forthwith  to  be  returned  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  are  advised  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  take 
charge  of  funds  for  the  use  of  their  sons. 

No  student  shall  be  excused  to  return  home,  unless  at  the  written 
requtstof  his  parent  or  gU'irdian. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  required  to  attend  prayers  daily  in  (he  college 
chapel,  and  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabha^Ji,  at  such  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians may  direct 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

,*Jhereare  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college,  which 
hold  weekly  meetings  during  term  time,  and  possess  valuable  libra- 
ries of  select  and  miscellaneous  books. 

VACATION. 

Vacations  are  as  follows,  viz: 

From  commencement,  the  3d  Wednesday  in  July — eight  weeks. 
Prom  Wednesday  next  preceding  the  25th  December — two  weeks- 
From  the  3d  Wednesday  in  April — three  weeks. 

CALENDAR  FOR   1850. 

Jan'ry  3.  Winter  term  begins. 
April  10,  Examinations  commence. 

•*      17.  Junior  Exhibition^— term  ends. 
May     9.  Summer  term  begins. 
July  10.  Ex:iminations  commence. 

**       16.  Annual  meeting  of  Regents. 

*'       17.  Commencement— term  ends. 

•'       18.  Examination  of  candidates. 
Sept.  IL  Examination  of  candidates. 

"      12.  F»tll  term  begins. 
Dec.  11.  Ex  »minations  commence. 

*•      18.  Public  DKCLAMATioN—termends. 

DKPAllTMBNT  OF  MEDICINB. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  commence  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  depirtment,  in  the  autumn  term  of  1850. 

The  IJoird  of  Regents  have  adopted  the  plan  of  requiring  attend- 
inee  upon  but  one  course  of  lectures,  which,  i^  consequence,  will  be 
eiUmded  through  the  academic  year,  and  subject  to  the  same  vaca- 
iioQt  as  in  the  department  of  seience  and  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  ndmission  will  be  made  to  conform  to  those 
advised  by  the  National  Medical  Convention,  viz:  *' a  good  English 
education,  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  the  elementary 
mathemaiical  sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  as  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  techni- 
cal language  of  medicine,  and  read  and  write  prescriptions."   <  '' 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OP    THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

The  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  Rufus  Hos- 
mer,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ellsworth  Walkley,  Hon.  Wm.  Finley,  Rev.  L.  Smith 
Hobirt,  Geo.  C.  Gibbs,  E^q.  ... 

Of  the   board  of  visitors   appointed    to  make  a  personal    exam-  • 
ination  into  the  state  of  the  University  for  the  current  year,  Messrs.  ■ 
Gibbs,  Walkley  and  Hobart  were   present  at  the  exercises  of  com-  ? 
raencement  in  July  last;  at  which  time  they  attended  in  part    to  the 
duty  assigned  them.     The  ^examination  of  the  students  was  atttended  n 
only  by   the  last  named   member.     The  examination,  which   com-  * 
menced  on  the  lUh  ultimo  and  continued  six   days   was  attended  ' 
throughout  by  Messrs.  Hosmer,  Walkley  and   Hobart,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  day  each,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hovmer  and  Walkley. 
Having  endeavored  to  become  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  University  in  all  respects,  as  their  opportunities  would   permit, 
the  undersigned  would  respectfully  submit  the,following  report: 

The  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  at  commencement,  evinced  a 
good  degree  of  talent  and  study.  They  were  bold  and  manly  in 
sentiment,  generally  marked  by  good  taste  in  composition,  free  and 
vigorous  in  elocution.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  , 
need  there  is  for  more  sp  >cious  accommodations  for  these  exercises  • 
than  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Commencement  at  the  University 
is  the  literary  festival  of  our  State.  It  is  an  occasion  when  large 
numbers  from  all  parts  feel  disposed  to  meet  at  our  Athens;  many 
too  whose  presence  adds  to  the  interest,  and  stimulates  a  generous 
emulation  among  the  candidates  for  collegiate  honors.  JBut  it  is 
known  to  this  board  that  not  a  few  are  annually  deterred  from  atten- 
dance, by  the  probability  that  if  they  come  to  the  place  they  may 
fail  of  gaining  access  to  the  crowded  room  where  the  exercisss  are 
held;  or  at  best,  witness  them  only  from  the  midst  of  so  dense  a 
crowd  as  to  deprive  the  occasion  of  all  enjoyment.  We  think  that 
not  one-fourth  the  number  of  our  citizens  attend  commencement  that 
would  attend  ffladlv  if  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
witness  the  exercises.  It  is  true,  the  plan  of  the  University  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  chapel  much  more  spacious  than  either  of 
the  churches  now  used  on  commencement  occasions.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  a  number  of  years  yei  7nust  eUp^e.  before  that  can  be  done; 
and  besides,  we  doubt  whether,  when  erected,  it  will  not  then  be 
found  as  inadequate  to  accommodate  those  who  will  desire  to  attend 
this  literary  anniversary,  as  the  churches  now  used. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  as  what  seems  to  us  a  far  preferable  mode 
of  meeting  this  want,  the  purchase  of  a  Urge  canvas  tent.     The  one 
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owDed  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  procured  and  used  on  one  occasion  vith 
great  s  itisf  jction.  A  tent  of  that  descriptton,  which  will  easily  ac- 
commodate 2,500  person:^,  will  cost  about  $500.  Should  a  tent  be 
purchased,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  might  be  deferred  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  for  a  number  of  years.  So  crowded  are  the 
churches  now  used,  and  so  liable  to  damage,  that  it  is  with  much  and 
increasing  reluctance  that  their  use  is  allowed.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed can  no  longer  be  obt  lined  We  believe  the  best  interests  of 
the  University  dem'ind  that  the  proposed  purchise  should  be  made 
without  needless  delay. 

The  recent  term  was  closed  with  public  declamation  by  several 
members  from  each  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  speaking,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  highly  creditable.  Excellence,  in  this  respect, 
is  so  important  in  our  country,  and  its  attainment  m  <y  be  so  effectual- 
ly CHCouraged,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  bestowment 
of  a  prize  upon  the  best  speaker  in  each  of  the  classes.  These  pri- 
aes  might  very  appropriately  consist  of  books  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, signed  by  the  Faculty;  and  they  would  be  sought,  not  so  much 
for  their  inlwn'^ic  worth,  which  might  indeed  be  small,  as  for  the 
testimoni  il  which  they  would  afford  of  pre-eminence  in  elocution. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  « 

The  Bo'ird  have  given  some  attention  to  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  University.  We  suppose  th^t  the  great  aim  of  all  in- 
tellectual culture  is  two-fold — the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  sto- 
ring it  with  knowledge.  Of  these,  in  a  collegiate  course,  discipline 
is  doubtless  the  more  important;  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  it  must 
be  sought  in  the  use  of  means  by  which  also  knowledge  may  be  ac- 
quired. There  are  doubtless  some  studies  more  largely  conducive 
to  mental  discipline  than  others,  and  yet  we  judge  that  discipline  will 
bo  the  sure  result,  in  some  valuable  degree,  of  all  study,  the  pursuit 
of  which  is  marked  by  accuracy  and  self-reliance;  and  here,  in  our 
view,  is  indicated  the  true  work,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  instructor. 

In  regard  to  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  a  collegiate  course, 
it  is  obvious  then,  that  the  aim  should  be  not  to  perfect  the  pupil  in 
merely  a  few  branches  of  learning;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  furnish 
a  little  o^  almost  everything;  nor  yet,  to  complete  the  details  of  either 
a  professional  or  a  practical  education,  but  rather  to  commence  a  thor- 
ough course,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  the  term  of  collegiate  study  will 
allow;  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  in  fact,  the  proper  and  substantial 
foundation  of  whatever  superstructure,  professional  or  practical,  each 
man  may  see  fit  to  rear  upon  it.  In  this  view,  it  is  clearly  necessa- 
ry, if  H  proper  symmetry  and  balance  of  character  is  to  be  secured, 
that  bjl  the  important  faculties  be  brouijht  duly  into  exercise.  la 
selecting  the  subjects  upon  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  shall  b» 
emph)yt'd,  respect  must  be  had  to  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  properly  fundamental  to  all  professions  and  pursuits, 
and  which  nriay  be  comp-issed  within  the  period  of  collegiate  study; 
and  then  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  mental  discipline  in- 
diKpensable  to  true  8cholar!*hip,  the  subjects  of  study,  judiciously  se- 
lecUKl.  must  be  pursued  with  the  spirit  of  manly  self-reliance  and 
critical  accuracy. 
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How  far  this  latter  object  is  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  instruction  is  conducted  in  the  University,  has 
been  already  indicated.  In  regard  to  (he  course  of  study  adopted 
for  the  University,  we  believe  it  in  the  main  to  be  good — that  which 
the  experience  of  our  best  institutions  has  shown  to  be  best,  both  in 
the  subjects  and  the  authors.  We  learn,  however,  with  regret,  that 
the  study  of  History  has  been  dropped  from  the  course.  VVe  would 
suggest  whether,  for  reasons  that  surely  need  not  be  stated,  it  ought 
not  to  be  restored.  If  so  important  a  subject  has  been  omitted  for 
the  want  of  time,  we  would  sug-^est  further,  that  the  recitation  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  now  occupies  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  whole  course,  and  in  which  no  examination  is  sus- 
tained by  the  students,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  near- 
ly valueless,  be  stricken  from  three  years  of  the  course,  and  its  place, 
or  time  equivalent,  occupied  by  History.  The  exercise  in  the  Greek 
Testament  we  would  limit  to  one  year,  and  require  the  class  study- 
ing it  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination,  as  in  other  studies. 

We  would  also  suggest  whether  the  value  of  the  course  would  not 
be  somewhat  enhanced  by  substituting  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  an 
equal  amount  of  instruction  in  Human  Physiology,  and  the  general 
principles  of  civil  law.  Not  indeed,  as  introductory,  or  specially  re- 
lated to  medical  or  legal  science,  but  as  afifording  knowledge  emi- 
nently practical^  and  fundamental  in  all  the  pursuits  in  life. 

We  have  given  some  attention  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  amount  of  time  which  is  in 
fact  bestowed  upon  each.  A  careful  examin^ition  shows  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  whole  course  of  study, 
as  it  is  arranged  and  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  for  ld50,  is  2,315,  to 
which  should  be  added  20O,  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  exercise* 
in  elocution  and  criticism,  making  a  total  of  :i,545. 

Of  these,  3:?0  are  devoted  to  Latin, 
6:30  "  Greek, 

495  *'  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 

I'^Kx  S36  *'  Modern  languages, 

H|i«  864  "  all  other  subjects. 

Now,  to  us,  there  has  appeared  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  X% 
the  Greek  languaorc  in  the  curriculum  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
Latin.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  holds  no  such  pre-eminence  in 
the  best  colleges  in  our  country  as  it  holds  in  our  University,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Greek  has  nearly  double  the  time  that  is  assigned 
to  Latin.  We  would  suggest  that  at  least  70  recitations  should  be 
added  to  the  Latin,  making  its  number  400;  and  that  the  Greek 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  number.  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber representing  the  ancient  languages,  800.  Now,  while  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mathematics  (including  Natural  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy)  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  attention 
as  the  languages,  yet  we  are  well  persuaded,  whether  respect  be  had 
to  the  attainment  of  ment»l  d'siipline  or  useful  knowledge,  that  this 
department  of  study  should  occupy  a  larger  place  than  either  Latia 
or  Greek  alone.  We  would  therefore  recommend,  without  hesitation, 
35 
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<hat  the  number  representing  the  mathematics  be  so  far  increased 
as  to  stand  at  five  hundred.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed limitation  in  respect  to  Lntin  and  Greek  will  leave  the  gradu- 
ate with  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  these  languages,  we  can  only 
tay  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  evil  better  than  that  which  was 
suggested  by  the  bo^rd  of  visitors  last  preceding  us.  Let  a  larger 
amount  ©f  classical  knowledge  be  required  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  University. 

On  the  subject  of  Modern  Languages ,  we  concur  with  a  former 
board  of  visitors,  in  saying  that  students  in  our  University  possess 
in  this  respect  superior  privileges;  and  that  the  provision  made  for 
them  is  particularly  appropriate  to  our  western  States,  filling  up  as 
they  are  with  a  foreign  population  from  most  of  the  European  na- 
tions. We  regret  that  the  Regents  have  found  occasion  to  strike 
from  the  course  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  but  especially  the 
former.  The  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  in  the  southwest,  has 
made  the  demand  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  language  by  many 
of  our  people,  somewhat  more  practical  and  urgent  than  formerly. 
But  what  we  regret  much  more  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  that  only 
two  terms  of  study  are  allowed  to  each  of  the  languages  retained, 
the  French  and  the  German.  Although  much  is  accomplished,  yet 
this  brief  period  leaves  the  acquisition  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  felt, 
both  by  the  student  and  the  instructor,  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  all  will  be  lost  So  important  has  it  seemed  to  the  professor  in 
this  department  that  the  instruction  should  be  carried  further,  that  we 
tmderstand  he  has  offered  to  instruct  the  classes  in  French  and  Ger- 
man another  term  in  each  year,  gratuitously,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
the  opportunity.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  German  be  extended  to  two  hundred  recitations 
in  each,  that  is,  through  the  year,  instead  of  being  confined  to  two 
terms,  as  at  present. 

The  board  of  visitors  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  may  not  be  made  more  largely  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  hy  extending  its  advantages,  in  part  at  least,  to 
many  to  whom  they  are  not  now  open.  We  think  the  number  is 
considerable  of  those  who,  from  the  want  of  time  or  means,  or  a  dis- 
position, will  never  enter  the  University  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
mstruction  os  now  laid  down;  who  still,  if  it  were  allowed,  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  imparted  upon  a  part  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course.  Why,  then,  while  the  University  shall 
continue  to  confer  degrees  only  upon  those  who  have  finished  the 
usual  prescribed  course,  shall  not  other  students  who  do  not  aim  at 
the  honors  of  the  Univerbiiy,  be  alloved,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
attend  on  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  as  far  as  they  shall  choose? 
And.  indeed,  why  may  not  the  daughters  of  our  citizens,  as  well  ag 
their  sons,  participnle  in  the  odvantages  afforded  b/  the  University, 
at  Icjist  80  f>r  us  to  attend  the  various  courses  of  lectures  that  may 
be  delivered  to  the  under  graduates?  This  plan  would  afford  the 
Very  bttst  advantages  to  those  who,  from  circumstances,  wish  for  a 
Umited  education.     And  such  an   education  must  after  all,  be  that 
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which  is  acquired  by  the  great  body  of  our  pubHc  and  practical  men. 
That  the  means  of  such  an  education  should  be  abundant,  and  the 
encouragements  every  way  adequate,  none  will  deny.  If  there  are 
any  vahd  objections  to  the  proposed  extension  ot  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  University,  they  have  not  occurred  to  us;  and  we 
desire  that  the  suggestion  should  receive  a  respectful  consideration. 

We  wish  distinctly  to  reiterate  the  suggestions  of  former  visitors 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Tutors.  We  believe  at  least  two  to 
be  greatly  needed. 

1st.  'I'hat  the  so  called  professors  may  become  professors  in  fact; 
that  they  may  be  relieved  in  part  from  vhe  mere  detail  and  drudgery 
of  drill,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrating  and  enlivening  the  subjects  of  study 
in  their  several  departments — lectures  which  shall,  besides,  answer 
some  valuable  end  to  the  students  as  models  of  writing  and  etfective 
elocution. 

2d.  Because,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  needed  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  long  resident  at  the  institution,  there  is  equal 
need  on  the  other  of  the  fresh  and  minute  information  of  those  who, 
having  more  recently  mingled  with  students,  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  their  peculiar  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thinking. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  elementary  pnnciples  are  not  generally 
more  likely  to  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  young,  than  by 
those  whose  researches  have  carried  them  so  far  beyond  the  simpler 
truths  that  they  come  back  to  them  with  reluctance  and  distaste. 
Young  men  have  usually  more  ardor  than  those  more  advMnced,  in 
communicating  familiar  principles,  and  in  removing  those  lighter  dif- 
ficulties of  the  student  which,  not  long  since,  were  found  lying  across 
their  own  path. 

3d.  They  are  needed  for  purposes  of  police  and  salutary  restraint. 
When  so  many  young  men,  of  every  variety  of  character,  are  as- 
sembled in  collegiate  halls,  away  from  parental  restraint,  and  the  lar- 
ger pfirt  of  their  time,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  oversight  of 
their  instructors,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were  not  many 
improprieties  and  irregularities,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  student's 
advancement  in  study,  injurious  to  his  physical  constitution,  and  des- 
tructive to  his  morals.  The  desirableness  of  Tutors  in  respect  to  the 
restraint  which  they  may  exercise  upon  students — being  always  with 
them — not  only  during  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  hours  as- 
signed to  rest,  may  not  be  appreciated  by  some,  simply  from  their 
not  knowing  how  great  and  how  constant  the  occasion  is  for  such 
surveillance. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  important 
wants  of  the  University  is  at  length  to  be  supplied.  We  refer  to  a 
President.  By  the  eighth  section  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  first  Bo^d  of  Begents  elected  by  the  people,  are 
required  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  ^s  soon  thereafter  as  may 
be  to  elect  a  president  of  the  Universify,  who  shall  be  its  print  i|al 
executive  officer,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  We 
believe  that  the  accession  of  a  president,  who  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
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place — having  a  reputation  already  established,  combining  the  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  an  efficient  executive  officer,  and  a  successful 
instructor — will  be  a  happy  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  We 
hope  tlw  election  of  a  preaidcnt  wdl  take  j'lace  at  the  earliest  jyossiblt 
period. 

This  board  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  well  tried  and 
time  honored  systena,  nearly  universal  in  the  higher  literary  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  awarding  coileyiate  honors  at  commencement  and  junior  exhibi- 
tions, find  no  place  in  our  University.  This  subject  has  been  noticed 
in  the  reports  of  several  former  boards,  and  we  shall  cordially  adopt 
the  following  extract  froM  the  report  of  last  year:  "The  board  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  government  of  the  University  act  wisely  in 
"withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such  as  arise  from 
the  love  of  hooks  and  the  hope  of  future  usefulness.  Many  a  stu- 
dent may  '  trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  bis  lone  taper  till  the 
stars  go  out,'  from  such  high  incentives — but  many  more  will  be 
found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  sci- 
ence. To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  colle- 
giate course,  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action;  and 
when  those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  fur- 
ther desire.  Let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  svstem  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  rewards,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutary 
eflfects  upon  the  students,  by  a  regular  attendance  at  the  University, 
and  general  application  to  study." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  interests  of  the  University  hare 
been  seriously  neglected,  in  respect  to  philosophical  and  astronomical 
apparatus.  Although  the  Regents  have  been  fully  authorized  from 
the  beginning,  to  expend  so  much  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
University  fund  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  ap- 
paratus; yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name.  Six  classes  have,  been  obliged  to  graduate  without  the  impor- 
tant advantages  afforded  by  even  a  moderate  supply  of  apparatus, 
and  for  ought  that  appears,  the  prospect  is  no  better  for  still  other 
cla.s8es.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  alledged  that  the  funds  were 
all  needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  due  to  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  at  the 
University — to  the  best  reputation  of  the  institution  itself,  and  to  the 
claims  of  thorough  scholarship — that  the  erection  of  the  last  two 
buildings  should  have  been  deferred  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  and 
the  money  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  supply  of  appara- 
tus as  would  at  least  have  met  the  more  urgent  wants  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  respect  We  would  strongly  urge  that  this  interest  should 
receive  immediate  attention. 

The  Minerulogical  Cabinet,  which  for  the  number  of  specimens  it 
conuins  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  appears  to  be 
in  good  condition,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  its  utility  is  greatly  circum- 
scribed from  tl>c  want  of  a  catalogue  containini;  "an  easy  reference  to 
tyer^  specimen,  together  with  u  concise  description  of  each.  The 
only  catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  manuscript  in  the  German  Ur^ 
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guage,  prepared  by  the  gentleman  of  whom  the  collection  was  pur- 
chased. Hence  the  Cabinet  is  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  the  students 
through  a  large  part  of  their  course,  as  would  be  a  volume  of  Chi- 
nese. The  same  is  true  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  University. 
A  catalogue,  which  the  professor  of  mineralogy  has  assured  us  he 
would  cheerfully  prepare  without  charge,  (such  is  his  sense  of  its 
desirabk-ness,)  and  the  printing  of  which  might  cost  thirty-five 
dollars,  would  essentially  aid  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our 
citizens,  and  of  strangers  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  Cabinet. 
We  judge  it  highly  important,  therefore,  that  an  appropriation  of  the 
small  sura  necessary  should  be  immediately  made  for  the  printing  of 
such  catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  as  we  have  suggested. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  went  into  operation  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  last.  Five  professors  are  occupied  in 
Ifiving  instruction  at  the  rate  of  four  lectures  a  day  for  nearly  seven 
monihs  in  the  year.  The  edifice  which  had  been  erected  for  this 
department,  is  elegant  and  commodious,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  large  class  of  students.  The  number  of  students  now  in 
attendance  is  eighty-eight,  of  whom  nine  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

With  gratuitous  instruction,  with  the  ample  material  and  means 
of  illustration  which  will  soon  be  possessed,  and  with  a  diligent  and 
skillful  Faculty,  the  prospect  is  flattering  that  this  department  will  be 
highly  prosperous. 

By  the  law,  (R.  S.,  chapter  57,  section  15.)  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually  to  appoint  a  board 
qf  visitors,  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  personal  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  Superintendent,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  thej 
may  deem  important,  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session."  We  suppose  this  law  was  intended  to  se- 
cure to  the  public  a  means  of  full  and  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  University,  additional  to  and  independent  of  all  other  means; 
and  we  beli«.'ve  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  to  be  highly  im- 
portant, both  to  the  people  and  to  the  University  itself.  If  the  peo- 
ple know  that  the  institution  is  wisely  managed  and  useful,  it  will 
possess  their  confidence  and  be  sacredly  cherished.  If  mismanage- 
ment and  inefficiency  are  sure  to  be  exposed,  they  will  rarely  exist. 
It  ought  however  to  be  understood  that  the  duties  of  a  board  of  visi- 
tors, such  as  the  law  contemplates,  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
a  mere  attendance  on  commencement  exercises,  or  by  a  few  hours 
spent  in  witnessing  the  examination  of  students,  or  by  a  pleasant  walk 
through  the  library  and  cabinet.  It  is  demanded  that  they  should 
prosecute  their  work  in  a  business  like  manner,  giving  to  it  time 
enough  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  University  in 
all  respects;  and  then  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  results — and  to 
do  this,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  interests  for  the  general  good.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  duties  of  the  visitors  have  generally  been  performed  in  a 
superficial  manner.     This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
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wiiether  it  may  not  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  but 
few  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  give  not  only  their  time 
and  their  labor  to  such  an  investigation,  but  also  to  bear  their  own 
expenses  while  thus  employed. 

The  board  of  visitors  had  desired  to  make  a  full  examination  into 
the  Jinancial  condilion  of  the  University,  but  the  want  of  time,  and 
an  intimation  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  had  been  called  upon 
for  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  they  are  satisfied  that  information  upon 
the  subject  referred  to,  long  desired,  and  of  much  importance,  will 
be  furnished. 

In  view  of  the  expenditure  of  about  $35,000  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $10,060  as  salaries  of  the  professors,  superin- 
tendent of  building,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  with  an  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  benificent  designs  of  its  original 
founders,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  why  is  it  that  with  such  an  ex- 
penditure the  number  of  students  actually  in  attendance  should  he  so 
small?  The  number  of  students  actually  in  attendance,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  fifty,  besides  five  or  six  who  were  said  to  be  absent 
teaching,  but  who  are  pursuing  their  studies.  This  number,  it  is 
believed,  is  about  an  average  of  the  number  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  less  than  an  average  for  the  past  five  years.  The  largest  class 
which  has  graduated  in  any  year,  numbered  twenty-three,  and  the 
smallest^  ten;  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  eighty- 
nine. 

The  institution  was  intended  to  be  a  free  institution,  and  it  is  nearly 
80  to  the  student.  With  an  adequate  number  of  professors,  and 
rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  double  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  from  some  cause  the  inducements  or  advan- 
tages offi^red  seem  not  to  be  sufficient.  It  has  been  said  that  the  in- 
stitution has  not  yet  acquired  a  reputation,  but  we  cannot  learn  when 
one  will  be  acquired  under  its  present  management.  An  institution 
without  a  head  that  can  command  the  confidence  or  respect  of  the 
community  or  students,  with  professors  in  some  cases  selected  less 
for  their  scientific  attainments  and  reputation  as  instructors  than  for 
other  considerations,  and  without  unity  of  feeling  or  action,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  that  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  institution 
have  not  yet  been  realized,  or  that  the  institution  has  not  yet  acqui- 
red a  reputation  sufficient  to  fill  its  halls  with  students  willing:  to  be 
educated  gratis. 

Our  State  is  not  so  destitute  of  young  men  of  natural  ability  and 
anabition  as  a  superficial  view  of  the  University  would  indicate.  The 
orii^inai  plan  of  the  institution  would  not  furnish  accommodations 
sufficient  for  those  who  would  ask  to  partake  of  its  advantages,  if  it 
bud  u  responsible  head,  with  an  established  reputation  sufficient  to 
command  respect  and  confidence,  (as  we  are  satisfied  soon  will  bt 
the  case,)  ond  the  professors'  chairs  were  filled  with  those  not  onlj 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  them,  but  willing  to  to> 
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in  concert  for  the  advancement  of  the  institution  and  the  welfare  of 
the  students  committed  to  their  ch 'irge. 

It  is  with  mortilication  that  we  have  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  thiar 
subject,  but  our  duty  required  it,  and  we  have  looked  for  no  otheri 
rule  to  guide  us. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  would  express  our  stronor  hope  that 
those  who  h^jve  predicted  evil  to  the  University  from  the  change 
which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  the  manner  of  constituting  the  Board 
of  Regents,  will  be  thoroughly  disappointed;  and  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  if  the  friends  of  the  Univer>;ity  are  duly  active,  and  show 
themselves  more  anxious  for  its  prosperity  than  for  the  gratification 
of  their  political  preferences. 

Let  the  University  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  party  strife; 
let  it  be  kept  a  common  object  of  friendly  and  favoring  regard  among 
the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  State;  let  its  ample  endow- 
ment be  vigilantly  guarded,  and  all  its  expenditures  made  with  a 
strict  regard  to  wisdom  and  economy;  let  its  Regents  be  educated 
men,  men  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  practical  and  ener- 
getic, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  University;  let  its  corps  of 
mstructors  be  able  and  earnest  men,  skillful  to  teach,  and  wise  and 
faithful  in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  institution — and  our 
University  will  indeed  be  the  pride  of  the  State,  destined  to  hold  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  varied  agencies  for  diffusing  useful 
knowledge  among  men.  ^ 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  member«  of  the  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  the  Lieut.  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  viz:  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Samuel  Barstow, 
and  Elias  M.  Skinner.  During  the  past  year,  four  additional  acres 
of  land  had  been  purchased,  a  plan  of  building  adopted,  and  a  con- 
tract executed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  for  $15,200,  twelve 
thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Tpsilanti. 

INCORPORATED  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,, 

in  relation  to  these  institutions: 

In  pursuance  of  siiggestions  contained  in  the  last  report  from  this 
oflBce,  and  of  the  statute,  various  institutions  have  forwarded  reports 
of  their  condition  and  course  of  study.  All  of  these  institutions 
are  of  a  high  grade,  and  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  are 
educating  annually  a  large  number  of  our  youth.  In  these  institu- 
tions it  is  not  definitely  known  how  many  young  men  are  preparing 
for  the  University.  Some  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees  and  granting  diplomas  under  acts  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  right  granted  to  them  in  their  charters,  it  would  seem, 
forbids  the  hope  that  the  young  men  attending  them  are  to  be  grad- 
nates  of  the  State  institution.     It  was  suggested  heretofore  by  this 
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department,  that  some  system  might  be  devised  which  would  have 
induced  these  institutions  to  become  tributaries  to  the  University,  and 
if  it  be  considered  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Regents  that 
branches  are  not  eventually  to  be  sustained,  it  is  to  be  lioped  that 
some  inducement  may  be  held  out  by  legislation  to  efiect  the  great 
object  of  tilling  up  the  halls  of  the  University  with  students.  The 
Union  schools  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  put  into  successful  ope- 
ration in  our  prineipal  villages,  may  perhaps  eventually  become  pre- 
paratory, and  fill  up  the  chasm  which  now  exists  in  the  system. 
Granting  this,  some  system  might  nevertheless  be  adopted,  and  will, 
it  is  thought,  become  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  proper  emulation 
among  them  all,  as  well  as  among  other  institutions,  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  *'  University  of  Michigan,"  by  bestowing  to  it  each 
their  full  quota  of  pupils. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  report  of  this  office  to  the  Legislature  of 
last  winter,  that  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  intended  to  embrace  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
system  of  public  instruction  in  our  State,  including  not  only  primary 
schools,  but  all  other  institutions.  By  this  supervision,  it  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  control  over  these  institutions,  but  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  general  system  of  reports  to  this  office. 
In  this  way  information  is  accumulated  and  concentrated,  and  full 
means  afforded  of  watching  the  progress  of  education  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  of  forming  a  better  and  more  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  operations  of  the  general  system  and  of  each  incorpora- 
ted institution.  This  is  important  to  a  full  development  of  the  educa- 
tional means  of  our  State,  and  the  construction  given  of  the  original 
design  of  the  framers  of  our  first  constitution,  is  fortified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  recent  organic  law,  who  have  defined  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  ordained  that  it  shall  have  a  "  a  general  su- 

rervision  of  A/Wic  Instruction:'  With  this  view,  it  has  frbm  the  first 
een  an  object  of  solicitude  that  full  reports  from  all  institutions, 
whether  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  or  not,  should  be 
received. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Romeo  branch  of  the  University, 
the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Michigan  Central  College,  Olivet  Institute, 
Toung  Ladies  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Misses  Clark's  School  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

KOMEO  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNIVitRSITY. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  201,  forty-three  of  whom  were 
.pursuing  classical  studies,  nineteen  French,  and  one  hundred  and 
tF'enty-seven  the  higher  mathematics,  and  branches  of  English  edu- 
tation.     The  following  list  of  instructors  was  reported,  viz: 

Charles  H.  Palmer,  A.  M,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mathcmat- 
ios,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Charles  C.  Torrey.  A.  B., 
Inttniclor  in  Ancient  Languages,  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy; 
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Mrs.  B.  A.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Female  Departmenf,  and  In- 
structor in  French,  Botany  and  History;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Gillett,  In- 
structor in  Philosophy  and  Natural  History;  George  A.  Hoyt,  In- 
•tructor  in  Vocal  Music.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  trustees  for  this  year: 

The  Institution  has  been  furnished  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
an  extensive  chemical,  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus, 
costing  more  than  $500.  This  appuratus  was  purchased  in  Boston, 
of  Mr.  Weightman,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  manu- 
fdcturers  in  the  United  States.  The  telescope  is  a  tine  achromatic, 
capable  of  showing  clearly  the  moons  and  belts  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
rings  of  Saturn. 

JJuring  the  fall  terra,  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
teaching.  This  class  is  reviewed  in  all  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  primary  schools.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  and  no  p^iins  are  spared  to  enable  theni 
to  become  able  and  efficient  instructors.  Those  who  are  found  qual- 
ified, are,  if  desired,  furnished  with  schools.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents connected  with  this  department  was  57;  who,  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  compensation  paid  teachers  of  primary 
schools,  the  present  season,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  education 
and  qualifications  necessary  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  a 
•ailing  so  responsible  and  important. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  some  legislative 
provision  in  this  State,  or  system  adopted  by  the  Regents,  by  which 
regular  meteorological  observations  might  be  made  at  convenient 
places.  This  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tance demands.  Accurate  meteorological  tables,  kept  at  different 
points,  would  do  much  towards  correcting  an  erroneous  impression 
m  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  State,  which  its  latitude  is  calcula- 
ted to  produce.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  lakes,  the 
climate  is  much  milder  than  is  generally  supposed;  and,  no  doubt, 
these  observations  will  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  this  State  is  higher  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
The  meteorology  of  the  region  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  would 
possess  a  high,  scientific  value,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute greatly  to  show  the  congeniality  of  the  climate  to  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  lakes,  that  add  so  much  to  the  commer- 
eial  importance  of  the  State. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the 
academies  shall  be  placed  under  a  general  supervision,  and  made  to 
share  in  a  fund  provided  for  th^t  purpose,  similar  to  the  excellent 
system  established  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  a  system  was 
toramenced  a  few  years  since  by  the  Regents,  and  this  institution 
r«oeived  from  the  University  fund  i200  for  two  years.  This  appro- 
36 
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priation  was  afterwards  discontinued,  and  no  further  aid  was  given 
till  last  winUT  $10  was  approprinted  by  the  Regents  to  this  branch, 
the  payment  of  which  was  refused,  in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  ap- 
propriations to  brinches  from  the  University  fund,  by  making  a  cus« 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  This  case  is  now  pending  in  that  court.  Il 
is  hardly  pc-rceived  how  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  this 
point.  The  intention  of  Congress  is  so  clearly  expressed  in  the 
grants  of  University  lands  to  the  other  north-western  States,  that  the 
omission  to  purticularize  in  the  grant  to  this  State  could  not  lead  to 
any  ambiguity  in  reference  to  the  design  Congress  had  in  appropria- 
ting these  lands. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  academies  of  the  State  will  long 
continue,  us  at  present,  disconnected  from  its  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion The  State  has  manifested  its  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
every  class,  by  its  wise  provisions  for  common  schools,  its  liberal 
policy  towards  the  Univert^ity,  and  its  benevolent  regard  for  the 
mind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  commencing  an  institution  for  their 
instruction. 

The  primary  school  system  of  this  State,  and  its  primary  schools, 
are  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  new  State,  and  are  not  excelled  by 
many  of  the  old.  The  University,  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, has  met  with  abundant  success.  Such  having  been  the  course 
and  progress  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  academies, 
forming  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  system — so  necessary  to  supply 
its  common  schools  with  well  qualified  teachers — so  necessary  to 
furnish  annually  young  men  prepared  to  enter  the  University,  will, 
much  longer  be  permitted  to  remain  without  its  fostering  care  and 
support. 

There  is  an  organized  literary  society  in  the  institution,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  meet  regularly,  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  extem- 
poraneous debate.  Essays  and  addresses  are  occasionally  delivered 
before  the  society,  and  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  members. 


WE8LEYAN    SEMINARY  AT  ALBION. 

The  departments  in  this  institution  consisted  of  the  following 
branches:  1st.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science;  2d.  Natural  Science; 
3d.  Ancient  Languages  and  Elocution;  4th.  Mathematics;  5th.  Mod- 
ern Languages;  6th.  Belles  Lettres;  7th.  Primary  English  Litera- 
ture; 8th.  Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  course  for  male  students,  a  department  had  been 
established  for  a  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  was  about  completed  for  this  purpose.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  to  afford  those  who  entered  it,  a  thorough  and 
tyitematic  course  df  study,  equal  at  least  to  the  scientific  course  pur- 
sued \a  many  of  our  colleges.     The  trustees  say: 
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The  question  of  the  ability  of  the  female  mind  to  comend  success- 
fully in  the  scientific  and  literary  arena,  with  the  more  favored  sex, 
has  been  too  long  settled  to  require  discussion;  nor  is  the  custom  of 
granting  the  merited  honors,  without  a  precedent;  but  if  it  were,  no 
apology  could  be  required  for  bestowing  what  is  fairly  earned. 

An  Indian  department  had  been  established,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  Sem- 
inary, to  those  Indians  who  expect  to  become  preachers,  interpre- 
ters, or  teachers  of  schools,  among  their  aborigin  il  brethren  of  the 
West.  This  department  is  purely  missionary  in  its  character,  and 
beheved  to  be  the  Jirst  and  only  one  of  its  kind,  in  the  West. 

The  institution  was  furnished  with  a  valuable  Planetarium,  costing 
1600;  a  solar  and  compound  microscope;  a  full  pneumatic  appara- 
tus; a  model  steam  engine;  galvanic  battery;  electrical  apparatus; 
air  pump;  mathematical  instruments;  optical  apparatus;  magic  lan- 
tern; terruleum;  globes,  maps,  &c.,  with  suitable  apparatus  and 
tests  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  library  con- 
tained about  700  volumes,  to  which  was  attached  a  reading  room. 

^  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  trustees,  exhibits  th« 
condition  of  this  institution  in  1851: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  charter  of  the  institution  having  been  so  amended  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  to  confer  upon  it  full  college  power,  it 
is  intended,  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  (commencing  Sept. 
4,)  to  pursue  a  full  college  course  as  herein  laid  down,  and  those  pur- 
suing it  will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  But  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  young  men  who- 
wish  to  obtain  merely  a  thorough  English  education,  aEOther  course 
of  study  is  prescribed  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Those  completing 
this  course  or  its  equivalent,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  English  Literature. 

The  ladies'  course  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed;  and  is  at  least  fully  equal  to  that  pursued  in  any  female 
college  in  the  country.  Upon  those  who  complete  it,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  ordinary  diploma  will  be  conferred. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  all  the  departments  to  pursue  in  the  regu- 
lar order,  as  laid  down,  the  various  studies.  But  where  this  is  im- 
practicable, as  in  many  cases  it  will  be,  other  arrangements  will  be 
made.  In  some  branches  of  study  it  is  found  necessary  to  organize 
classes  every  term. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches,  has  constant  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  who  design  i<y 
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teach  more  or  less;  and  during-  the  first  half  of  the  fall  term,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  instruction  and  mau'igement  of  common  schools, 
is  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the  Faculty,  to  such  of  the  students 
as  may  choose  to  attend.  In  both  winter  and  summer  the  demand 
for  teachers  in  the  vicinity  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

LIBRARY,  APPARATUS,  4C. 

The  college,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  furnished  with  a  valuable 
library  of  1,700  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  superior  to 
any  other  at  present  in  the  State;  consisting  in  part  of  an  electrical 
machine,  with  a  three  feet  plate  and  its  accompaniments,  a  powerful 
magneto-electrical  machine,  galvanic  batteries,  air  pump,  orrery,  tel- 
lurium, magic  lantern,  with  astronomical  slides,  microscope,  globes, 
<fec.,  (fee.  Also  a  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  most  of  the  ex- 
periments in  that  study. 

The  reading  room  connected  with  the  Institute  is  furnished  with 
about  thirty  different  periodicals,  carefully  selected,  representing  the 
diflferent  partiei,  sects  and  sections  of  the  country. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Manual  labor  has  been  furnished  more  or  less  to  all  the  students 
who  have  desired  it,  and  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
make  arrangements  for  furnishing  regular  labor,  that  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  healthful  and  profitable  to  aE  who  may  wiish  to  spend 
a  few  hours  a  day  in  this  way. 

EXAMINATIONS,  &0. 

There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  at  the  close 
of  each  term,  conducted  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of 
an  examining  committee,  invited  to  attend^for  that  purpose. 


CLINTON    INSTITUTB. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1851.     The  trustees  reported 

That  they  have  purchased  a  property  in  Mt.  Clemens,  and  fitted 
up  a  building  for  educational  purposes,  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  institute  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  the  second 
Monday  of  September  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nathaniel 
Colver,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  late  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  N.  H.,  as  principal;  Miss  Harriet  P.  Murdock,  late  a 
graduate  of  Jacksonville  Seminary,  111.,  as  preceptress,  and  Miss 
Catherine  Traver.  teacher  in  the  primary  department 

Number  of  pupils  last  fall  term,  seventy  five. 

Number  of  pupils  (present)  winter  quarter,  seventy. 

Salaries  established  as  follows:  for  the  principal,  |500  per  annum; 
for  the  preceptress,  $250  per  annum;  for  the  teacher,  $150  per  an- 
num.    Totnl,  $900  per  annum. 

Th«»re  «re  six  rooms  in  the  building,  the  largest  of  which  is  38 
feet  by  41  and  thesmalleHt  12  by  12;  the  main  room  is  14  feet  high, 
well  w«rmed  and  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  af- 
ier  A.model  from  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
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We  have,  as  the  property  of  the  Institute,  a  piano  for  instruction 
in  music,  a  small  library,  apparatus   (fee. 

They  would  deem  it  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  small  cabinet  of 
mineralogical,  theological,  zoolo^ricrtl  and  botanical  specimens  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Houi^hton.  some  twelve  or  fifteen  suits 
of  which  are  now  in  the  dormitories  of  the  University  buildings  at 
Ann  Arbor,  entirely  out  of  use,  and  fast  going  to  destruction. 


OLIVET  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Olivet  Institute  report  that  the  institutiom 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  the 

Spring  term, 30 

Fall         '*      90 

Winter    "      , ...95 


Whole  number,  by  terms. 219 

Of  this  number,  nearly  fifty  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
teaching  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

Five  instructors  have  been  employed  regularly  during  most  of  tht 
year,  and  three  assistants  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  is  designed  to  prepare  those  who 
shall  complete  it,  to  become  eminent  teachers,  or  those  who  maj 
wish  can  pursue  a  course  that  shall  fit  them  to  enter  the  University, 
or  any  college  they  may  choose,  two  years  in  advance. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  ancient  classics,  the  mathematics, 
the  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  sciences. 

The  teachers'  class  was  formed,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
school,  and  continued  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools  was  completed;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  teaching. 

The  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  a  build- 
ing two  stories  in  highth,  valued  at  $300.  This  building  is  used  for 
a  chapel,  recitation  room,  reading  room,  (fee.  Another  three  story 
edifice  is  completed,  which  furnishes  four  recitation  rooms,  a  library 
and  apparatus  room,  and  accommodates  about  forty  students.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  not  far  from  $3,000.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  now  possesses  an 
air  pump,  with  its  accompanying  fixtures,  worth  $'100;  an  electrical 
machire,  worth  $100,  and  globes,  with  other  apparatus,  to  the  value 
of  another  hundred. 

The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  increased  to  more  than  1,000 
volumes. 

The  trustees  feel  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  this 
institution  upon  a  permanent  b^sis;  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  and 
patrons,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
public  generally. 
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Thus  far  the  success  of  the  work  has  more  than  equalled  the  high- 
est anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends.  Should  this  success  coatin- 
«e,  we  confidently  hope  that  this  Institute  may  yet  become  a  great 
blessing  to  this  our  rapidly  growing  State. 


rouNQ  ladies'  seminary  at  monrob. 
The  trustees  of  this  institution  made  their  first  report. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  young  ladies  on 
the  13ih  of  December  last,  with  four  teachers  and  tiftj-two  pupils; 
since  which  time  it  has  been  on  the  steady  increase,  until  over  120 
young  ladies  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  instructors  are  at  present  as  follows: 

Rev.  E.  J.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  instructor  in  ancient  lan- 
guages, mental  and  moral  science;  Mrs.  Sarah  C  Boyd,  principal  and 
instructress  in  history;  Miss  J.  E.  Babbitt,  instructress  in  mathemat- 
ics; Miss  J.  C.  Tachaberry,  instructress  in  instrumental  music  and 
drawing;  Miss  Kwte  Bennett,  instructress  in  vocal  music;  Miss  E.  J. 
Walsh,  instructress  in  Preach;  Miss  Helen  Smith,  assistant  instruct- 
ress in  English  branches. 

During  the  pist  autumn,  the  trustees  have  erected,  in  addition  to 
their  previous  buildings,  a  fine  three  story  brick  building.  :^6  by  60, 
designed  for  school  and  lodging  rooms,  with  a  basement  story  for 
dining  rooms,  tkc;  and  when  finished,  with  its  observatory,  and  pi- 
azzi  extending  the  entire  length,  this  centre  building,  in  connection 
with  the  others,  will  be  truly  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  furniture  will  amount  to  more  than  $8,000. 

The  pupils  have  pursued  the  following  studies,  viz:  In  Latin,  12; 
French,  9;  instrumental  music,  17;  drawing,  34;  vocal  music,  entire 
school;  algebra,  58;  geometry,  9;  chemistry,  15;  natural  philosophy, 
26;  moral  science,  4;  physiology  and  anatomy,  34;  arithmetic,  133; 
astronomy,  20;  geology,  9;  grammar,  94. 

It  is  furnished  with  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatus  to 
some  extent.  It  is  intended  to  make  it  a  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country,  where  all  the  solid  as  well  as  ornamen- 
tal branches  of  a  finished  female  education  are  pursued. 

MISSES  Clark's  school,  at  ann  arbor. 
The  number  of  studenU  in  this  institution  was  eighty-two.     The 
following  is  a  sketch  of  its  history,  progress  and  design: 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  an 
intimation  that  Ann  Arbor  demanded  and  could  support  an  institution 
where  young  Ladies  could .  receive  a  thorough  and  polite  education, 
this  school  was  commenced  November  18th.  18.39.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent lime,  it  numbers  433  different  pupils,  of  whom  94  have  become 
teacher.*,  principally  in  our  common  schools.  Average  attendance 
during  the  year,  00.  The  scholastic  year  embraces  Iwo  tcrm^;.  of 
two  quarters  each — eleven  weeks  in  a  quarter.     Public  examinations 
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occur  uniformly  at  the  close  of  each  term,  this  being  now  the  21st 
examination. 

Every  member  of  a  class  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  that  class,  unless  excused  by  the  principal,  or  on  account 
of  sickness,  or  other  very  sufficient  cnuse. 

There  have  been  twenty  nine  graduates.  None  receive  the  cer- 
tificate accorded  to  graduates  but  such  as  have  passed  a  critical  ex- 
amination in  the  several  branches  of  a  solid  English  education,  and 
who  have  been  members  of  the  school  at  least  one  year.  This  majr 
be  thought  a  brief  trial,  but  testimonials  are  never  promiscuously 
given,  and  always  specifying  for  what  received.  It  is  also  to  be  ta- 
ken into  consideration  that  the  circumstances  heretofore  of  most  of 
our  citizens,  have  precluded  their  children  from  along  continuance  at 
school,  and  especially  that  not  a  few  of  our  senior  class  are  of  those 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education,  and  who  come 
to  us  with  much  maturity  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  years — those  who, 
if  they  have  been  debarred  from  the  usual  instruction,  have  ever  been 
thinkers  and  close  observers  of  Nature.  Such  are  persevering  stu- 
dents— acquit  themselves  well,  leaving  us  with  views  enlarged  hj 
converse  with  science,  and  with  that  disposition  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, which,  when  well  disciplined,  carries  forward  its  own  mental 
improvement. 

Though  the  intellect  be  peculiarly  our  charge,  mere  intellectual 
advancement  would  be  far  from  desirable,  and  productive  only  of  an 
ill-balanced  mind;  therefore,  it  is  our  endeavor  closely  to  watch  the 
moral  culture  of  our  pupils.  With  no  sectarian  feeling,  but  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  we  would  seek  to  ijive  that 
tone  to  character  which  renders  it  practicably  fitted  for  every  station 
— yielding  to  duty,  but  firm  to  principle. 

The  i'ntelligen-ie  of  the  present  age  expects  the  sound  mind  only 
in  the  sound  body.  Attention  to  health  is  a  sacred  duty.  By  every 
suitable  means  we  would  aim  to  secure  it — inculcating  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  physical  laws — early  rising  and  retiring — frequent  out- 
door exercise — equanimity,  but  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

Twice  in  each  week,  in  the  season  for  walks,  the  School,  accompa- 
nied by  a  teacher,  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring  country,  in 
pursuit  of  minerals  and  flowers,  for  which  there  is  no  better  field 
than  Ann  Arbor.  In  our  State  Geological  Report,  1840,  it  is  suid 
that  "the  hilly  region  of  Ann  Arbor  affords  a  fine  locality  for  procu- 
ring every  variety  of  granites,  quartz  and  hornblende,  found  in  the 
State;"  to  which  we  may  add,  also,  fossil  remains  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  crustaceans.  To  the  stranger,  the  wild  flowers  of  Michigan 
are  ever  a  subject  of  admiration  for  their  lovliness  and  beauty. 
These,  in  their  luxuriance,  deck  our  pleasant  environs,  and  the  Bo- 
tanical Class  being  always  required  to  collect  specimens,  we  have 
herbariums  of  much  value— individuals  having  often  preserved  ser- 
eral  hundred  specimens  in  a  season. 

The  extensive  library  and  cabinet  of  the  University  can  be  visited 
when  it  is  desirable.  Our  own  library,  too,  numbers  l,0(i8  volumes, 
to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made;  we  have  also  a  good 
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cabinet  for  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  the  philosophical  appa- 
ratus comprises  electrical  machine,  globes,  optical  instruments,  &c. 

Situated  in  a  pleas^mt  and  commodious  building,  in  a  healthy  and 
convenient  part  of  the  town,  no  efforts  or  expense  in  our  power  hav« 
ever  been  spared  to  make  ihis  institution  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
residence  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care  The  young  ladies  under 
our  particular  supervision,  are  considered  as  constituting  a  family, 
looking  to  us  as  elder  sisters,  from  whom  is  expected  the  kindest  re- 
gard, and  upon  whose  example  and  teachings,  may,  perhaps,  rest 
their  immortal  hopes. 

Thouirh  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  our  rules — to  pre- 
vent erroneous  impressions,  we  would  say,  that  the  boarders  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  public  balls,  or  without  permission  accept  invita- 
tions to  walk,  ride  or  visit;  and  unless  from  family  friends,  to  receiv* 
calls,  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  then  with  th« 
principal  or  vice  prineipal.  On  Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoons 
they  attend  to  their  shopping,  returning  calls,  &c.,  and  on  no  other 
days,  as  it  is  net  our  desire  to  promote  an  undue  love  of  society,  un- 
fitting alike  for  present  duties  and  future  usefulness;  but  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  courtesies  of  life — those  observances  resultant  from 
the  law  of  kindness  and  sound  conventional  rule. 

Regular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  is  required;  and  as 
seats  are  provided  in  the  different  churches,  it  is  requested  that  pa- 
rents and  guardians  would  designate  their  own  preference. 

As  there  are  always  some  scholars  from  abroad,  not  resident  with 
US,  we  would  earnestly  request  the  parents  of  such,  to  leave  them 
Tinder  other  than  than  their  own  control,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  induce 
habits  of  study  in  the  school-room,  when  the  hours  out  of  it,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  preparation  for  recitation,  are  passed  in 
a  manner  destructive  to  that  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
time,  so  important  to  be  acquired  by  the  young.       #       *       #       • 

The  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  we  entirely  discard.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  lessons  is  required  in  several  classes,  and  in  all  the 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  think  independently,  and  any  errors  corrected 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  familiar  lectures. 

Recitntions  "in  the  words  of  the  book"  are  not  allowed,  that  be- 
ing considered  the  work  of  mere  memory,  and  not  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding. 

8T.  mark's  college,  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

This  institution  had  but  recently  been  organized,  but  had  already 
in  attendance  160  students.  It  had  adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
text  books  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.    The  trustees  say : 

The  prospect  of  an  increase  of  students  is  encouraging.  Owing 
to  the  very  recent  establishment  of  the  institution,  a  full  body  of 
prof*88or8  had  not  been  secured;  additions  will  be  made  as  soon  ap 
practicable. 
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The  foregoing  sketches  develope  an  mere asing  field  of  usefulness,  in 
this  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest is  felt  among  the  people,  to  extend  to  them  a  larger  share  of 
patronage.  Although  reports  were  not  received  as  the  law  required, 
from  all  that  had  been  incorporated,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  sev- 
eral of  them,  departments  hare  been  organized  for  the  preparation 
and  instruction  of  young  men  and  ladies,  as  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools,  and  others  have  been  fitted  for  the  University. 

They  receive  no  pecuniary  support  from  the  State,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  enterprise  of  individuals  and  communities  in  the  several 
portions  of  the  State,  where  they  are  located.  The  Legislature  has 
granted  acts  of  incorporation,  and  bestowed  upon  several,  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  and  order  of  things, 
that  these  institutions  will  continue  to  grow  up  and  increase  in  num- 
ber and  in  influence.  They  are  not  deemed  in  any  wise,  as  institu- 
tions antagonistical  to  the  system  established  by  the  State,  nor  do  they 
desire  to  become  so.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  important 
and  praise-worthy  auxiliaries  to  the  great  cause  of  education.  They 
form  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  though  receiving 
no  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  State.  Their  progress  and  prosperity 
is  none  the  less  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  education, 
and  should  be  of  watchful  and  fosteriflj  care  on  the  part  of  every 
officer  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  be  placed  by  the  people  at  the 
head  of  the  system.  ^ 

FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT  CITY. 

The  board  of  education  reported  nineteen  schools  in  operation, 
and  one  colored  school.  The  highest  quarterly  returns  of  scholars 
during  the  past  year  was  2,334,  being  an  increase  of  201  over  the 
highest  quarterly  return  of  1848,  and  being  an  average  of  122 
scholars  for  each  school.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  4,000  scholars  had  attended  the  schools,  being  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  shildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  The 
total  expenditures,  including  permanent  improvements  was  $9,413.71. 
The  total  receipts,  $9,014.34. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendent  reported,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  that 
the  success  of  the   system  adopted  in  Michigan,  had  met,    and  in- 
deed exceeded,  the  most  sanguine  expectations.     The  changes  which 
37 
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from  time  to  time  had  been  engrafted  upon  it,  as  its  defects  were 
developed  by  trial  and  experience,  had,  as  a  general  rule  operated 
successfully,  and  tended  to  give  greater  perfection  to  the  system  in 
all  its  departments.  To  render  it,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect,  and 
to  give  it  full  adaptation  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  our  people,  is 
the  chief  duty  of  this  department.  With  this  view,  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  heretofore  made,  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  en- 
grafted radical  alterations  in  the  system  of  reporting  to  this  office. 
In  almost  all  other  respects,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
school  law  was  operating  satisfactorily  and.successfully.  But  in  this 
respect  there  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  for  amendment.  Previous 
to  the  present  year,  directors  of  districts  made  their  reports  to  the 
board  of  school  inspectors — the  inspectors  to  the  clerks  of  the  sev- 
eral counties;  each  of  whom  prepared  abstracts,  which  latter  were 
forwarded  to  this  office.  The  reason  for  the  change  was  founded 
upon  facts,  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  reports  of  school  in- 
spectors, on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerks,  that  an  erroneous  and  un- 
just distribution  of  the  public  moneys  was  annually  taking  place, 
from  the  wrongful  action  of  fractional  districts  in  making  their  re- 
ports. To  correct  the  evil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  should  come  under  the  direct  and  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  Superintendent.  The  useful  results  anticipated  in  this 
respect  have  not  been  fully  attained,  as  yet,  for  two  reasons:  firstly, 
because  the  school  officers  in  all  sections  have  not  fully  described 
the  fractional  districts;  and  secondly,  because  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  been  afforded  since  their  reception,  to  make  a  complete  and  full 
examination. 

The  result,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  accomplished  in  the  mode 
suggested,  when  accurate  ^  full  descriptions  of  these  districts  are 
obtained. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  reports  of  inspectors,  which  for  the 
first  time  have  come  into  this  office  since  November  last,  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  for  other  important  reasons,  the  change  will  re- 
sult in  benefit.  The  inaccurate  and  loose  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ports of  directors,  especially,  have  been  hitherto  made,  has  b»en  the 
cause  of  much  complaint,  both  on  the  part  of  school  inspectors  and 
former  incumbents  of  this  office.  In  turn,  the  reports  of  inspectors 
have  been  imperfect,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  reports  of 
county  clerks  defective.  For  this  reason  no  certainty  or  accuracy 
has  been  or  could  be  arrived  at,  and  no  data  of  a  perfectly  reliable 
character,  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  or  upon  which  practical  calculations  could  be 
made.  In  addition  to  this,  an  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blank  forms  are  filled  up  by  the  proper  officers,  leads  to  the  de- 
tection and  correction  of  error,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  forms  by 
this  office.  It  is  readily  perceived  thdt  while  this  office  was  furnished 
wiih  nothing  but  the  abstract  of  the  county  clerks,  no  inspection  of 
the  manner  in  which  local  officers  made  up  their  reports  could  be 
nad,  without  an  examination  of  the  reports  in  the  various  offices  of 
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the  clerks,  or  the  transmission  by  them  of  copies,  which  could  not 
be  practicable,  or  accomplished  without  great  loss  of  time  to  the 
office,  or  great  labor  to  the  clerks,  and  expense  to  the  people.  To 
give  perfection  to  the  system  now  adopted,  it  seems  to  be  only  nec- 
essary to  revise  thoroughly,  and  simplify  the  blank  forms. 

With  the  improvements  that  have  been  indicated,  the  school  law 
in  the  main,  will,  it  is  thought,  continue  to  operate  successfully,  with- 
out material  amendment.  While  complaint  is  made  by  some,  in 
relation  to  the  operation  of  certain  minor  provisions  and  details,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  law  which  seems  to  meet  with  any  general  disap- 
probation. The  law  authorizing  the  voting  of  a  i ax  of  $1  per  scholar, 
m  many  respects  works  unequally;  but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  require  repeal  at  the  present  time.  The  variety 
of  constructions  which  are  frequently  given  to  sections  of  the 
school  law,  and  the  constant  demand  upon  the  office  for  its  opinions, 
will  be  materially  relieved  by  their  publication.  And  as  the  demand 
for  copies  of  the  school  laws  with  notes  and  forms,  is  becoming  im- 
perative, and  the  school  laws  having  been  materially  amended  during 
the  last  year,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  new  edition 
should  be  printed  as  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  as 
practicable. 

The  object  of  this  delay  would  be  to  include  such  alterations  as 
the  Legislature  may  see  fit  to  make  at  the  present  session,  or  which 
the  people  shall  demand  at  their  hands.  Fortunately,  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  "  that  the  Legislature  shall, 
within  five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  whereby-  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition, 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district,"  will  not 
require  any  general  revision  of  the  present  school  law.  The  princi- 
ple of  free  schools  has  been  adopted  by  the  voice  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  Michigan,  affording  renewed  evidence  of  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  their  willingness  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  contribute  in  the  freest  manner,  to  the  education  of  all 
the  youth  of  our  State.  This  principle,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  constitution  to  our  own  system,  requires  no  argument. 
The  trouble  elsewhere,  has  been  in  getting  at  the  detail  of  a  law 
which  will  operate  equally  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
reports  required  by  the  law,  which  are  essential  to  base  our  estimates 
upon,  the  provision  especially  which  relates  to  the  annual  levy  of 
one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation,  for  the  increase  of  libiaries 
and  the  support  of  schools,  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  and  certain 
to  ascertain  correctly  the  total  cost  of  tuition  in  our  schools. 

As  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  last  winter,  the  mill  tax  for  the  year 
preceding",  should  have  produced  the  sum  of  $29,908  76,  while  the 
returns  show  an  aggregate  of  $17,530  12.  The  tax  of  one  dollar 
per  scholar,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  voted,  is  not  re- 
turned by  many  districts.  For  this  reason,  we  can  but  approximate 
to  what  is   the  actual  cost  of  tuition.     The  amount  of  mill  tax  re- 
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ported  this  year  is  but  a  trifle  over  the  amount  reported  last  year, 
being  #17,967  30.  The  nearest  estimate  that  can  be  made  under 
all  circumstances,  will  not  vary  the  total  cost  of  tuition  very  far  from 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  House  committee  last  year,  viz:  $80,- 
000.  The  true  amount  doubtless  exceeds  this  sum.  But  no  difficulty 
need  arise  from  this  cause  at  the  present  time.  The  most  desirable 
and  practicable  method  of  adapting  the  law  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution  is  by  a  simple  increase  of  the  mill  tax.  This  tax 
might  be  increased  to  two  mills  during  the  present  session,  and  thus 
during  th^  first  two  years  we  should  approximate  gradually  towards 
the  complete  and  full  requirement  of  the  constitution  for  free  schools. 
The  transition  from  the  present  system  would  be  accompanied  with 
no  confusion,  while  with  more  reliable  data  accumulated  hereafter, 
there  would  eventually  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  actual 
amount  required  to  support  the  schools  free  for  tuition  for  three 
months  in  each  year.  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  legislate  in  relation  to  the  subject,  during  this 
session,  that  the  one  mill  tax  now  required  by  law  be  increased  to 
two  mills. 

If  we  secure  this,  it  will  be  an  advance  safely  made  towards  the 
system  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
in  legislating  upon  the  subject,  caution  and  safety  in  our  action  is 
far  more  desirable  than  a  mere  advancement  without  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  probable  effects  of  a  change  in  the  system,  upon  all 
the  interests  with  which  it  is  connected.  When  this  is  secured  and  the 
law,  as  changed,  is  in  successful  operation,  the  only  remaining  evil 
of  which  complaint  may  be  justly  made,  and  which  arises  in  part 
from  the  great  and  wide  spread  irregularity  in  attendance  upon  our 
primary  schools,  should  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment. An  alteration  in  this  respect,  would  be  of  great  and 
immediate  benefit  to  all  our  schools  and  to  the  system  itself.  It  is 
Uierefore  suggested,  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  much  reflec- 
tion, that  the  apportionment  of  public  moneys  shall  eventualhj  be  based 
upon  the  actual  attendance  of  scholars.  This  will  render  it  necessary 
that  teachers  should  moke  returns  relative  to  the  subject  in  some 
proper  way,  and  through  some  proper  channel. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
that  a  distribution  based  upon  the  number  of  children  residing  m  the 
district  merely,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  particular  or  sound  rea- 
son. The  principle  of  apportioning  upon  the  number  and  according 
to  the  actual  attendance,  is  evidently  more  just  in  itself,  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  secured  by  it  apparent. 

The  number  of  children  to  whom  the  public  money  is  now  appor- 
tioned upon  the  basis  of  a  mere  residence  in  districts  where  schools 
bavebeen  taught  for  three  months,  is  135,234.  The  number  actu- 
ally in  attendance  upon  all  the  schools  is  less  than  this  by  21.756. 
A  portion,  doubtless,  attend  private  and  select  schools.  One  effect  of 
the  change  suggested  would  be,  to  induce  the  attendance  of  these  at 
toe  primary  schools.     It  is  an  important  object  of  accomplishment 
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that  the  large  number  of  children  in  our  State,  who  are  not  attending 
school,  and  who  are  growing  up  without  the  advantages  which  edu- 
cation affords,  and  who  must  eventually,  if  they  continue  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  add  to  the  common  stock  of  vice  and  crime,  and  become 
a  burden  to  the  public,  should  be  in  some  manner  brought  within 
the  refining  and  moralizing  influences  of  early  education.  No  greater 
stimulus  could  be  given  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  to  make  the  apportionment  in  the 
manner  suggested.  Such  a  system  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
eflfort,  by  securing  a  general  and  regular  attendance;  and  no  object 
could  be  better  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  and  most  desirable  re- 
sults in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  suggestions  thus  advanced,  constitute  all  of  the  most  impor- 
tant which  are  thought  proper,  under  the  law  requiring  a  report  from 
this  office,  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  teachers'  institutes  are  the  means  of  doing 
much  good,  and  of  eliciting  much  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
education. 

Without  some  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  they  cannot  be  made 
as  efficient  as  might  be  desirable.  With  some  legislative  aid  thejr 
would,  beyond  question,  be  the  means  of  advancing  greatly  the  in- 
terests of  education.  The  direction  of  these  institutes  might  be 
properly  submitted  to  the  charge  of  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school.  The  board  of  education,  if  the  means  at  their  disposal 
will  permit,  have  in  view  the  early  appointment  of  this  officer,  who 
might  well  be  employed  in  holding  a  series  of  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
citing public  interest  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
in  readiness  for  pupils  by  the  first  of  March,  1852. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported,  during  the  last  year,  is 
3,097,  being  an  increase  of  37  over  last  year.  The  whole  number 
from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  2,525. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  residing  in  districts  where  a  school 
has  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  three  months,  is  132,234, 
being  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  of  7,016. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  in  all  the  schools  is  110,- 
478,  being  an  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  of  7,607  schol- 
ars. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  male  teach- 
ers, and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, 1,476 

"  **        female       "       2,612 

The  amount  of  money  reported  as  received  from  township  trea- 
surers and  apportioned  by  township  clerks,  is  $1,628  70.  'i  he 
amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  all  the  townships  during  the  last 
school  year,  was  $81,392  44,  being  an  increase  of  $7,587  45  over 
last  year. 
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The  amount  paid  on  rate  bills  for  teachers'  wages,  $32,318  75, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,600  87  over  the  preceding  year. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
repairing  and  building  school  houses,  $46,797  00,  which  is  less  than 
the  sum  reported  last  year. 

The  amount  of  mill  tax  assessed  by  supervisors,  as  reported, 
amounts  to  SI 7,957  30,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  returns 
evidently  imperfect. 

The  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  is  yearly  dimin- 
ishing, but  slowly.  They  amount,  according  to  the  last  returns,  to 
4,065  scholars. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  township  libraries  have  increased 
over  last  year,  16,946  volumes,  the  whole  number  reported  being 
84,823. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  scholars  and  the  amount 
apportioned  for  the  last  six  years,  from  the  income  of  the  primary 
school  fund: 

Years.  5?cholars.  Am't  apportioned.  Am't  per  Scholar. 

1846 97,006... $22,113  00 28  cents. 

1847 97,258 27,925  72 31     " 

1848 108,130 32,605  20 30     " 

^1^^ 112,272 39,057  67 33     *' 

liNia^.. 126,866 42,794  44 34     " 

fiSiill 132,234 44,458  56 34     " 

In  concluding  the  report  for  the  year,  it  was  observed  that: 

It  is  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  lo  publish  in  full,  all 
the  decisions  which  have  been  made,  under  the  operation  of  our 
school  laws,  affording  as  they  will  to  the  various  officers,  greater  fa- 
cility in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  As  the 
annual  report  from  this  office  does  not  go  by  law  to  the  school  offi- 
cers, such  decisions  may,  with  greater  usefulness,  be  embraced  in 
the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  Re- 
publish to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  until  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  determined  what  amend- 
ments, if  any,  they  will  incorporate  in  it,  or  what  additions  will  be 
required  to  the  present  law,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  next 
annual  report  from  this  office  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
the  laws,  and  be  distributed  to  the  districts  at  as  early  a  period  as 
jIBCticable.  Although  this  will  delay  the  re-publication  of  the 
lehool  laws,  it  will  nevertheless  afford  the  best  facility  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  valuable  statistical  and  other  information,  now  greatly  r«- 
quired  by  all  who  are  connected  with  our  system  of  primary  school 
education.  In  such  document,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
public,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  should  also  be  included  the  laws 
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and  rules  relating  to  the  University,  with  more  full  information  con- 
nected with  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  both  academical  and 
primary.  In  this  way  information  will  become  general  among  our 
own  citizens,  and  the  people  of  other  States  will  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  which  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  realize  the  extent  of  educational 
achievement  which  the  people  of  Michigan  are  destined  to  attain.    '  ^ 

LEGISLATION. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  Regents,  approved 
March  10,  1851.  Also,  an  act  approved  March  28,  providing  that 
all  former  purchasers  of  University  and  school  lands,  who  had  an- 
nually paid  their  interest,  but  failed  to  pay  25  per  cent,  on  the  prin- 
cipal, might  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  1852,  pay 
to  the  State  Treasurer  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  sums  al- 
ready paid,  will  make  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  purchase. 

By  act  No.  74,  an  amendment  was  incorporated  into  section  74  of 
the  school  law.  (see  school  law.)  An  act  was  passed  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  and  repealing  chapter  56  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  1846;  also  an  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Regent  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  one  mill  tax  was  raised  to  two 
mills.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846  repealed. 
An  act  relating  to  the  State  library,  was  approved  April  8,  1851, 
appropriating  the  State  library  room  to  the  use  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, for  his  office,  and  requiring  the  State  Librarian  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties  connected  therewith. 

At  the  extra  session,  an  act  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  one  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  each  school  district,  one  to  each  township,  one  to  each  county 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
State  library,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the  use 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  meteorological  instruments,  which  have  been  purchased. 
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SKETCH  .# 

of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  detroit. 

Office  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  October  25.  1851. 


I 


Hon.  Francis  W.  Shearman, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction:  ■ 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  furnish  some  facts 
relative  to  the  rise,  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  Free  Schools 
of  Detroit,  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  the  following  sketch,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily general  in  its  character,  and  only  regret  my  want  of  time  to 
respond  more  fully  upon  the  various  topics  in  reference  to  which  you 
inquire: 

The  cause  of  Popular  Education  in  Detroit,  has  progressed  slowly 
for  a  City  that  dates  so  far  back  towards  the  days  of  those  noble 
Pilgrims,  who,  in  their  very  first  legislation,  made  sure  provision  for 
both  the  Free  and  Grammar  School,  by  requiring  every  township  of  a 
certain  number  of  householders,  to  build  up  these  wells  of  learning 
in  their  midst.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  blessed  not  the  found- 
ations of  the  city  of  the  Straits.  They  were  laid  as  early  as  1701, 
but  by  very  dififerent  hands  from  those  which  built  upon  the  rock  of 
Plymouth;  and  while  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  with  us 
this  great  cause  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  we  nevertheless  claim  it  to  be 
an  infancy  which  already  foretokens  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood. 
Detroit,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  been  putting  on  the  garments 
of  a  great  Metropolis,  and  occupying  as  she  does  that  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  a  reservoir  of  the  great  tide  of  population  and  trade  now  roll- 
ing in  upon  her  from  the  east,  and  the  mouth-piece  of  the  broad  and  , 
fertile  valleys  that  lie  far  behind  her,  and  penetrate  into  the  most  re-  || 
mote  regions  of  the  west,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  day  is  quite 
at  hand  when  she  must  wield  an  influence  more  potent  in  its  extent 
than  any  other  city  west  of  New  York.  How  much  depends  upon 
the  friends  of  popular  education,  in  order  to  render  that  influence  po- 
tent for  good  rather  than  evil,  is  already  well  known  to  yourself,  and 
1  trust  appropriately  felt  by  all  those  among  us  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  city  at  heart. 

Previous  to  the  year   1841,  no  such  thing  as  a  Free  School  was 
known  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  the  interests  of  general  education 
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consequently  languished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  benevolent  atten- 
tion of  a  few  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  subject,  was  at  length  exci- 
ted to  reform  and  check  the  evils  which  were  rapidly  springing  out 
of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things.  Foremost  among  them,  and  the 
first  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  was  our  much  beloved  fellow 
citizen,  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  long  known  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  every  interest  connected  with  this  important  subject,  and 
widely  esteemed  throughout  our  State,  for  his  arduous  labors  in  aid- 
ing to  organize  and  perfect  our  State  University;  and  associated  with 
him  was  a  no  less  devoted  friend  to  education  in  our  State,  Samuel 
Barstow,  Esq.,  who  for  many  successive  years  continued  to  act  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  education,  and  still  remains  its 
most  active  and  efficient  member,  and  one  to  whom  the  city  of  De- 
troit must  forever  remain  indebted  for  his  generous  and  tireless  de- 
votion to  this  important  interest.  While  acting  as  Mayor  of  the  City, 
during  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Pitcher  called  the  attention  of  the  sereral 
members  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  great  need  of  common 
schools  among  us,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  statistics  on  the 
subject  which  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  community  at  that  time 
in  its  connection  with  education.  From  these  statistics  disclosed  at 
the  time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  the  City  twenty-seven 
English  schools,  one  French  and  one  German  school,  but  all  of  them 
exceedingly  limited  in  numbers,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
schools,  except  the  one  connected  with  St.  Ann's  (Catholic)  Church, 
which  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  Catholic  Families  then 
resident  in  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
upon  these  29  schools  at  this  time,  was  700,  and  this  in  a  city  with 
a  population  of  between  9  and  10,000  inhabitants  !  ! 

The  average  cost  of  tuition,  as  then  estimated,  was  seventeen  dollars 
per  year  for  every  scholar.  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  there 
were  more  than  2,000  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  within  the 
then  limits  of  the  city,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  the  seven  hundred 
above  referred  to,  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever, 
while  they  were  daily  ripening  into  full  grown  citizenship,  and  hasten- 
ing to  take  their  places  as  Parents  and  Guardians  in  the  community. 

Speedy  measures  were  then  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  connection  with  others  who  came  forward  as  fellow  la- 
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borers  in  this  go6^  woi'k,  and  by  hiring  vacant  rooms  and  securing 
teachers,  upwards  of  seven  schools  were  soon  opened  in  diflfereni 
parts  of  the  city,  and  earnest  efforts  made  to  persuade  various  fami- 
lies whose  children  were  then  roaming  the  street,  to  send  them  to 
the  daily  schools  thus  established.  Yet  so  great  was  the  apathy  and 
indifference  felt  by  many  on  the  subject,  that  when  schools  were 
thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves, it  still  required  the  continued  personal  and  individual  effort  of 
those  interested  to  bring  this  portion  of  the  community  to  see  the 
wreat  advantages  they  were  able  to  derive  for  their  families  from  the 
common  schools. 

Much  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  too,  was  felt  from  a  certain 
other  portion  of  our  citizens,  who,  partially  from  a  fear  of  increased 
taxation  likely  to  result,  in  their  opinion,  from  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  or  a  reckless  and  extravagant  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  establishing  the  system,  and  also  from 
a  general  want  of  interest  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education, 
did  not  hesitate  to  array  themselves  in  an  attitude  towards  the  new 
enterprise  which  savored  much  more  of  hostility  than  good  will.  This 
feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  older  settlers^ 
(although  there  were  not  wanting  many  honorable  and  distinguished 
exceptions  among  them  who  approved  and  smiled  encouragingly  on 
the  project,)  and  so  fettered  and  embarrassed  the  work  at  its  very 
Commencement,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  for  some 
time,  whether  it  was  destined  to  succeed  or  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud. 
The  friends  of  the  system,  however,  still  persevered  in  their  laudable 
undertaking,  and  though  often  discouraged  at  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  called  to  contend,  never  once  thought 
of  abandoning  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
Through  their  instrumentality  an  application  was  made  to  the  next 
succeeding  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  sub- 
icquently  passed,  and  approved  on  the  17th  of  February,  1842. 

This  act  incorporated  the  various  schools  of  the  city,  which  had 
just  been  established,  into  one  district,  under  the  style  of  *•  TH^ 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,'*  and  which  is  composed 
of  two  school  inspectors  fi-om  every  ward  in  the  city.  Its  officers- 
consist  of  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  are  annuallj 
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chosen  by  the  new  board,  at  their  first  meeting.  By  the  provisions- 
of  this  act  also,  the  common  council  are  authorized  once  in  each 
year,  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  cit} ,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  between, 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  last  census  ta- 
ken and  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office.  By  the  same  law,  a  further 
assessment  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  library,  is  allowed,  and  generally  collected.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation authorized  the  voting  of  a  special  tax  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  whenever 
the  same  should  be  required,  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
and  this  extra  tax  has  been  asked  and  granted  in  but  two  instances,, 
since  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

This  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  between  four  and 
eighteen,  granted  by  the  city,  together  with  the  proportion  of  mon- 
eys received  each  year  from  the  State  school  fund,  (and  which  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  barely  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,) 
constitutes  and  comprises  the  only  fund  which  supports  the  various 
schools  of  our  city. 

The  board  now  have  twenty-two  schools  in  active  operation,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city,  in  which  number  is  included  one  school  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  colored  children,  and  their  total  annual  ex- 
penditure in  the  support  of  these  schools  is  about  eight  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  sum  more  than  six  thousand  are  absorbed  by  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

About  three  years  after  the  schools  were  fairly  started,  and  just 
as  they  commenced  taking  form  and  shape,  the  board  were  called  to 
encounter  a  storm  which  came  very  near  wrecking  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  which,  but  for  the  prudent  and  temperate  management  of 
those  then  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  schools,  must  necessa- 
rily have  resulted  most  disastrously  to  the  permanent  educational^^ 
interests  of  our  city.  I  refer  to  our  first  encounter  with  that  per- 
plexing, yet  all  important  subject,  the  proper  introduction  of  the  Bi^ 
ble  into  the  public  schools.  In  a  community  as  largely  Catholic  as 
was  the  city  of  Detroit  at  that  time,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  as  a  text  hook,  in  the  public 
schools,  would  be  vigorously  and  earnestly  contested,  and  it  was  so 
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contested  during  a  period  of  several  months.     The  schools  being  th 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  storm  breaking  upon  them  before  they  we 
fairly  rooted,  involved  them  in  a  peril  from  which  it  seemed  atoij 
time  almost  impossible  successfully  to  extricate  them.     The  religia 
feeling  of  the  citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused  in  reference  to  tl 
matter,  and  the  lines  openly  drawn  between  Protestants  and  Cath: 
lies.     Petitions  with  innumerable  names  poured  in  upon  the  boar 
some  asking  positively   for  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  te:; 
book  in  ihe  schools,  and  others  soliciting  the  very  contrary,  and  ii; 
sisting  upon  its  total  exclusion.     So  high  did  the  excitement  ris 
that  many  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  question  did  not  hesitat 
openly  to  declare,  that  unless  their  particular  views  were  carried  ou 
in  this  matter,  they  would  gladly  see  the  entire  school  system  bro 
ken  up  and  swept  away  from  our  city.     After  this  intemperate  zea 
of  many  had  in  a  measure  abated,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  dis 
charge  of  their  duty  by  calmly  acting  on  the  question;  and  abou 
the  third  of  February,  1845,  peacably  settled  the  whole  difficulty 
by  the  adoption  of  the  two  following  resolutions,  viz: 

''■Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  their  rules  and  bye-laws  at  all  conflicting  with  the  right  of  any 
teacher  in  the  employment  of  this  board,  to  open  his  or  her  school 
by  reading  without  note  or  comment,  from  any  version  of  the  Bible 
they  may  choose,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

*'Jl€solved,  That  any  teacher  who  shall  in  any  way  note,  comment 
or  remark  in  his  or  her  school,  upon  passages  of  Scripture,  shall  be 
removed  from  his  or  h^r  school,  upon  the  proof  thereof  being  made 
to  the  committee  of  his  or  her  school — the  decision  of  said  commit- 
tee being  subject,  however,  to  review  by  the  board." 

Thus  was  this  threatening  peril  avoided,  the  influence  of  the  Bibl^ 
fully  preserved  in  the  schools,  and  the  school  system  itself  save4 
from  the  ruin  which  seemed  at  first  impending  over  it.  From 
that  time  to  tho  present,  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  has 
been  adhered  to  by  the  board,  and  all  parties  seem  to  have  acquies- 
ced in  it  as  the  most  prudent,  judicious  and  impartial  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  difficulty.  Nor  are  those  now  wanting  among  such  as  at 
first  occupied  respectively  both  extremes  in  the  controversy,  who 
have  since  come  frankly  forward  and  vindicated  the  course  pursued 
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tlie  members  of  the  board  at  that  time,  as  the  wise  and  proper 
one;  although,  while  standing  in  the  breach,  these  gentlemen  were 
exposed  to  shafts  from  both  sides,  and  were  sustained  only  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  rightly  discharged  their  duty,  and  leaving 
the  future  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  judgment.  That  future  is 
already  here,  and  their  judgment  stands  approved  by  all  who  have 
traced  the  history  of  the  schools  from  that  day  forward.  '*^ 

The  twenty-two  schools  now  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  the 
board,  and  already  referred  to,  may  be  thus  classified,  viz:  two  Union 
sthools,  (the  plan  of  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to,)  one  in  four, 
and  the  other  in  three  separate  departments;  four  middle  schools, 
under  male  teachers,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight- 
een years;  eleven  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  schol- 
ars between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  one  school  for  color- 
ed persons. 

Our  system  of  organization  and  discipline  has  grown  up  as  it  were 
under  our  own  hands,  and  been  adapted  rather  to  our  own  peculiar 
circumstances  and  exigencies,  than  modeled  upon  any  preconceived 
plan  of  those  who  confine  themselves  to  one  particular  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  school,  and  who  regard  it  as  the  one  only  method,  rejecting 
every  thing  else.  We  have  preferred  rather  to  be  eclectic  in  our  va- 
rious organizations,  and  having  first  fully  satisfied  ourselves  as  to 
the  character  of  our  material,  have  then  proceeded  to  adapt  all  that 
we  found  excellent  and  suitable  in  the  numerous  and  varied  systems 
that  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

We  are,  however,  exceedingly  desirous  of  perfecting  throughout 
our  city,  what  we  style  the  U7iion  School,  and  which  w«  find  to  be 
not  only  the  most  beneficial  in  all  respects,  but  the  most  economical 
also.  Our  poverty  as  a  board,  and  consequently  our  inability  to 
erect  suitable  school  buildings,  delayed  us  a  long  time,  before  we 
were  enabled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  establishing  such  a  school. 
Our  city,  (unlike  the  two  on  either  side  of  us,  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago, and  mainly  for  the  reasons  already  stated,)  has  never  erected 
a  uniform  set  of  school  buildings  in  the  different  wards  of  the  city, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  to  possess  ourselves  of  buildings 
at  all,  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the  extra  tax  occasionally,  of  $1,500, 
and  adding  to  it  whatever  we  can  manage,  by  the  severest  economy. 
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to  save    from  our   annual  receipts,  and  which  you  will  readily  see, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  as  to  the  amount  of  our  receipts  and  ex-  > 
penditures,  must  be  necessarily  small.  j 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  education  among  us,  the ' 
large  and  commodious  building  formerly  occupied  as  the  State  Cap-  i 
itol,  in  this  city,  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  La|-  i 
sing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  and  we  were ' 
thus  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  Union  school  on 
a  large  scale,  which  was  speedily  done.  This  building  now  receives 
and  shelters  over  five  hundred  children  every  day,  and  affords  more  I 
comfortable  school  privileges  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  buil- 
ding dedicated  to  such  purposes  in  the  Union.  Although  now  ap- 
propriated to  much  more  humble  pursuits  than  formerly,  when  its 
halls  were  used  as  the  theatre  of  State  legislation,  yet  we  confident- 
ly hope  that  the  State  is  deriving  much  more  good  from  the  work 
now  accomplishing  within  its  walls,  than  from  that  which  was  wont 
to  be  enacted  there  in  earlier  days.  If  no  laws  are  now  formally 
framed  there,  the  future  law-makers  of  the  State  are  being  made 
there  daily,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  fully  qualified  for  their  woik 
when  the  time  of  their  labor  arrives. 

*f*..  The  plan  of  the  Union  school,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
lion,  is  briefly  as  follows:  in  the  basement  of  the  building  is  an  in- 
fant school,  where  the  children  are  familiarized  with  their  alphabet 
and  taught  to  spell.  They  are  then  elevated  to  the  primary  depart- 
ment, where  they  are  still  further  instructed  in  the  same  studies,  and 
also  in  the  multiplication  table,  and  somewhat  in  geography.  They 
next  pass  into  the  lower  or  middle  department,  where  the  circle  of 
study  is  enlarged,  and  they  commence  their  work  upon  the  text 
books,  and  are  taught  especially  in  Colburn's  mental  arithmetic, 
which  has  long  been  regarded  with  us  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  our  schools. 
The  drill  in  this  work  is  made  very  complete  and  thorough,  and  the 
pupil  is  not  permitted  to  abandon  it  until  he  has  mastered  it  all,  from 
cover  to  cover.  Having  here  qualified  themselves  for  the  upper  or 
higher  department,  they  are  then  transferred  to  the  care  of  teachers, 
who  conduct  them  through  all  the  higher  branches  of  study,  and 
with  whom  they  complete  their  course.  These  studies  embrace  the 
most  finished  style  of  reading  and  writing,  grammar,  geography, 
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history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, natural  and  mental  philosophy,  astronomy,  composition,  elocu- 
tion, book  keeping,  surreying,  music,  &c.  <fec.  The  very  highest 
attainment  in  all  these  studies  is  here  reached,  and  the  most  difficult 
and  abstruse  mathematical  and  geometrical  problems,  as  also  the 
working  out  of  eclipses  may  be  seen  in  diagrams,  as  the  work  of 
the  scholars,  at  every  public  examination. 

The  admission  of  scholars  into  these  various  departments  is  sought 
to  be  regulated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  age,  although  it  is  found  that 
their  respective  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  pre- 
scribed, is  the  safer  and  perhaps  the  better  rule  by  which  to  advance 
them  in  their  course. 

The  primary  departments  are  under  the  care  of  female  teachers 
exclusively,  and  the  middle  and  upper  departments  are  under  the 
conjoint  care  of  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Both  sexes  attend 
to  the  same  studies,  and  are  instructed  in  the  classes,  except  as  por- 
tions of  them  are  occasionally  withdrawn  under  the  charge  of  the 
female  teacher  into  the  recitation  rooms  attached  to  the  middle  and 
upper  departments;  and  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  the  male  teacher 
of  the  upper  department  exercises  full  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  his 
'own,  but  likewise  oyer  all  the  inferior  schools  in  his  building. 

In  this  progressive  method  under  competent  teachers,  we  find  our 
scholars  strengthen  with  every  onward  step,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  completed  the  whole  course  of  the  upper  and  final  department, 
they  are  generally  abundantly  qualified  for  any  responsible  position 
in  life,  either  as  machinists,  surveyors,  or  mercantile  clerks,  according 
as  their  tastes  may  have  most  inclined  or  regulated  their  studies. 
'^  Fesina  lenief'  has  been  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  sought 
to  proceed  in  carrying  out  our  system,  and  by  thorough  drill  in  each 
particular  study,  from  the  commencement,  (although  attended  at  first 
with  some  delay,)  we  find  the  scholar  advances  much  more  rapidly 
and  intelligently  in  the  higher  branches,  than  where  he  is  hurried 
along  superficially,  and  with  much  more  apparent  rapidity  through 
his  preliminary  studies.  The  latter  course  never  can  make  a  good 
scholar,  the  former  invariably  will. 

At  present  we  have  but  two  large  Union  schools  conducted  on  this 
plan;  but  we  hope  before  three  years  have  elapsed  to  add  at  least 
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two  more  of  this  kind  to  our  present  number,  and  so  go  on  increas- 
ing them  until  we  finally  absorb  all  of  the  primary  and  middk 
schools  now  scattered  abroad  through  the  city  into  Union  schools^ 
which  result  we  regard  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  our  city  needs,  and  as  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  its 
youth. 

The  study  of  the  classics  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  these 
schools,  not  from  any  lack  of  a  due  appreciation  of  their  importance 
by  the  board,  but  mainly  because  of  our  limited  means,  the  present 
want  of  legal  authority  so  to  expend  any  portion  of  our  moneys, 
and  the  overflowing  numbers  of  those  who  demand,  as  of  the  first 
importance,  a  thorough  education  in  the  English  branches.  Were  it 
within  the  range  of  their  power  and  means,  I  doubt  not  the  board 
would  be  glad  to  engraft  upon  their  system  the  grand  peculiari<y  of 
the  Parish  schools  in  Scotland,  where  the  teachers  employed  are 
good  classical  scholars,  and  impart  instruction  in  the  languages  to 
their  pupils,  who  often  time  pass  from  the  parish  school  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  in  fact,  to  this,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  that 
Scotland  owes  her  great  superiority  over  England,  and  almost  all 
other  countries,  in  the  great  number  of  her  highly  educated  sons. 
When,  however,  our  means  shall  have  increased  so  that  we  may  ex- 
pand as  we  ought,  and  we  are  enabled  to  secure  competent  teachers 
in  these  studies  also,  our  common  school  system  at  home  in  Detroit, 
we  hesitate  not  in  saying,  will  not  fall  behind  that  of  any  other  in 
the  nation.  We  hope  for  the  early  arrival  of  this  day,  and  at  present 
can  do  nothing  more  than  faithfully  and  fully  prepare  the  way  for 
its  coming. 

Our  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  second  Monday  after  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  and  closes 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  July.  The  second  term  commences  the  fifth 
Monday  after  the  fourth  Saturday  in  July,  and  closes  the  Saturday 
next  preceding  Christmas.  The  third  term  commences  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January,  and  closes  the  third  Saturday 
in  April  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  but  one  long  vacation, 
which  is  generally  the  entire  month  of  August,  and  a  week's  vata- 
tion  at  the  end  of  both  the  other  two  terms. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  numberjof  scholars 
in  daily  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  in   the  course  of  the 
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year;  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  th«  board  at  4,250  for  the  last 
year,  which  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  of  the  city 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen.  According  to  this  estimate 
the  average  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  per  year  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  instead  of  being  seventeen  dollars,  as  was  estimated  be- 
fore the  schools  were  organized,  nmo  falls  short  of  two  dollars,  and 
the  standard  of  education  is  infinitely  beyond  what  it  was  in  1841. 
When,  too,  we  deduct  from  this,  one-third  of  the  children  which  are 
not  found,  as  is  above  stated,  on  our  public  school  rolls,  all  such  as 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  numerous  select  schools  throughout  our 
eity,  and  such  as  have  already  passed  into  the  Store  and  Workshop, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  youth  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  any  school  at  all  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  our 
system  enjoys  a  very  large  share  of  public  confidence. 

Public  attention  is  now  much  more  generally  attracted  to  the 
schools  than  formerly;  and  public  sympathy,  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  them,  as  was  the  case  at  first,  now  rallies  warmly  around 
them  and  lifts  up  its  voice  in  their  praise.  In  every  humble  dwell- 
ing throughout  our  widely  extended  city,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  rich,  the  free  schools  have  now  one  or  more  earnest 
and  interested  advocates.  Men  who  were  first  opposed  to  the  whole 
system,  have  been  insensibly  won  over  to  its  support  by  witnessing 
tlie  additional  lustre  of  character  and  personal  graces  which  their 
little  ones  receive  under  their  refining  influence;  and  those  who  at 
the  outset  embarked  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  free  school 
already  established  as  a  permanent  institution  among  us.  Opposition 
has  ceased  its  clamor,  and  confidence  has  bestowed  her  smile  upon 
these  precious  nurseries  of  our  nation's  security;  and  the  man  who 
seeks  at  this  late  day  to  pluck  them  down  over  our  heads,  must  b« 
prepared,  like  Sampson  of  old,  to  perish  in  the  ruin  which  his  own 
hand  hath  wrought. 

I  know  not  whether  the  foregoing:  hurried  and  rather  superficial 
sketch  of  our  educational  interests  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  or 
afford  even  one  particle  of  instruction  to  the  student  who  gleans  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  but  leave  you  to  judge — we  profess  not  to  be 
of  superior  position  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  we  have  had,  and 
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still  have  much  to.  contend  with;  but  nevertheless,  we  feel  ourselves 
deserving,  at  least,  of  that  humble  plaudit,  "  you  have  done  what 
you  could;"  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  withhold  it. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

D.  BETHUNE  DUFFIELD, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Uducaiion  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 


1852. 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITT. 

The  Regents  of  the  University,  through  their  executive  committee, 
submit  herewith  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
documents  composing  their  thirteenth  annual  report: 

1st.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

2d.  Statement  by  tfee  Secretary,  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  trea- 
surer during  the  year. 

3d.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. , 

4th.  Report  of  superintendent  of  grounds. 

5th.  Report  of  expenditures,  from  executive  committee. 

6th.  Report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

7th.  Report  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

8th.  Memorial  of  Alvah  Bradish,  Esq.,  en  fine  arts,  (fee. 

9th.  A  historical  memoir,  by  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer,  which  balance 
each  other  for  the  year,  amount  each  to  #12,543  79;  his  report 
showing  that  there  were  no  funds  remaining  on  hand,  June  30,  1851. 
On  comparing  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  of  warrants  issued  du- 
ring the  year,  with  the  treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that  the  Board 
have  contracted  a  debt,  in  the  form  of  outstanding  warrants,  which 
amounts  to  $4,775  11,  which  the  revenues  of  the  fioard  will  be  able 
to  extinguish,  if  no  extraordinary  appropriations  are  made  in  one  or 
two  years.  This  indebtedness  of  the  Board  has  mainly  been  con- 
tracted in  the  construction  of  a  building  to  accommodate  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  which  also  contains  a  labo- 
ratory suited  to  the  wants  of  the  department  of  arts. 

The  report  from  the  executive  committee  shows  the  particular 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Board  have  been  expended,  and 
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from  that  of  the  superintendent  of  grounds  you  will  see  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  initiation  fees  and  room  rent,  have  amounted  to  $2,364  95 
To  this,  add  the  amounts  received  by  the  treasurer,  viz:     12,543  79 
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And  you  have  the  gross  sum  of $15,908  74 

received  and  expended,  or  accounted  for  during  the  last  ;icademio  or 
University  year. 

You  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  respective  Faculties  for  an 
account  of  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  two  departments  of  the 
University,  and  to  that  from  the  Faculty  of  medicine  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  several  members  thereof.    ^ 

For  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradish,  the  Board  of  Regents  ask  spe- 
cial consideration,  both  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  its  setitiment 
and  the  purity  and  chasteness  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  dressed.  His 
opinions  on  the  influence  which  a  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  will  ex- 
ert over  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  are  commended  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  youth, 
or  the  supervision  of  institutions  of  learning. 

The  memoir  by  Dr.  Pitcher  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  their  succes- 
sors a  resume  of  their  acts  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  some 
of  their  more  important  measures,  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  guide  for  their  action,  or  a  beacon  to  warn  them,  according  as 
those  acts  may  be  approved  or  regarded  of  doubtful  utility.  We  in- 
vite special  attention  to  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  branches  of 
the  University,  and  express  our  opinion  that  the  organization  of  Un- 
ion schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State,  will  both  more  ef- 
fectually subserve  the  purposes  for  which  common  schools  should  be 
established,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  more  eflicient  auxiliaries  to 
the  University  than  its  branches  were  during  their  existence.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  Union  school  at 
Jonesville,  under  the  direction  of  A.  L,  Welch,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  has  furnished  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  prepared  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  aa 
important  fact,  as  it  shows  what  kind  of  fruits  the  Union  school  may 
be  made  to  produce,  and  what  relation  these  two  portions  of  our  ed- 
acational  system  may  be  made  to  bear  to  each  other.  Another  mo- 
tive for  its  preparation,  originating  in  a  desire  to  make  some  reply  to 
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an  honorable  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who,  by  its 
chairman,  had  pronounced  the  University  a  failure,  and  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  those  citizens  who  had  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  abohsh 
the  medical  department  of  the  University,  unless  certain  professor- 
ships therein  named  should  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of 
instruction  in  that  department  of  that  institution. 

The  only  occurrence  which  the  executive  committee  can  recall  as 
having  transpired  within  the  past  year,  and  not  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  standing  committees,,  is  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Ten  Brook,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  committee  deem  it 
improper  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  expressing  their  regret  that 
so  estimable  a  man,  so  capable  a  teacher  and  so  devoted  a  friend  of 
the  University,  should  have  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  with- 
draw from  the  institution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Z.  PITCHER, 

In  behalf  of  Ex.  Com. 
Detroit,  Sept.  14,  1851. 


REPORT   OF    THE    MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR   1850-'51. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University: 

The  Faculty  organized  May  15th,  1850,  choosing  Prof.  Abram 
Sager,  President,  and  Prof.  M.  Gunn,  Secretary.  September  23d, 
the  routine  of  lectures  and  recitations  was  arranged  as  follows,  via: 

MONDAY,  A.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Obstetrics,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Sager.     Materia  Medica,  by  Prof.  Allen. 

MONDAY,  P.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Theory  k  Practice,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  &c.,  by  Prof 
Douglass. 

TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

Mat  Med.,  &;c.,  by  Prof  Allen.     Anatomy,  Surgery,  by  Prof.  GuniL 

TUESDAY,  p.  M. 

Theory  k  Practice,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  (fee,  by  Prol. 
Douglass. 

WEDNBSDAY,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  <fec.,  by  Prof  Gun«. 
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WEDNESDAY,  P.  M. 

Theory  &  Practice,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Materia  Medica,  4co.,  by 
Prof.  Allen. 

THURSDAY,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  <kc.,  by  Prof.  Gunn. 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 

Theory  &  Practice,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Chemistry,  <fec.,  by  Prof. 
Douglass. 

FRIDAY,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Gunn. 

FRIDAY,  p.  M. 

Materia  Medica,  (fee,  by  Prof.  Alien.  Chemistry,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Doug- 
lass. 

SATURDAY. 

Reading  and  examination  of  theses,  attended  by  all  the  Faculty, 
and  occupying  from  two  to  four  hours.  Theses  being  required  only 
once  in  two  weeks,  the  alternate  Saturday  to  be  occupied  by  the  usual 
number  of  recitations  and  lectures,  distributed  among  the  Faculty 
as  convenience  and  utility  at  the  time  dictated. 

The  course  was  opened  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1860,  by 
an  introductory  lecture  by  the  President.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  days,  early  in  January,  1851,  which  were  occupied  in  completing 
the  arrangements  for  warming  the  lecture  rooms,  the  exercises  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  till  the  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  the  annual  commencement  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. 

Ninety-one  regular  matriculants  were  in  attendance  throughout 
the  course,  also  five  honorary  members  of  the  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  number  of  clinical  lec- 
tures were  given  in  addition  to  the^  regular  curriculum,  practically 
illustrative  of  interesting  points  in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  Sey- 
eral  of  the  capital  operations  in  surgery  were  performed  before  the 
class,  as  also  many  of  minor  character. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  students  engaged  in  prac- 
tical anatomical  study,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  found 
his  duties  so  excessively  onerous  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  an 
assistant  to  act  as  a  demonstrator.  The  professor  of  chemistry  has 
also  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  assistant. 

Invitation  having  been  extended  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
class  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  medical  compositior,  a  large 
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number  of  them  cordially  responded,  so  that  very  considerable  labor 
was  thrown  upon  the  Faculty  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  nu- 
merous *'theses"  presented. 

Frequent  review  examinations  were  conducted,  both  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  during  otherwise  unoc- 
cupied hours. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  necessarily  been  employed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  preperation  of  means  of  illustration,  which  the  limited 
appropriations  at  their  disposal  have  prevented  them  from  otherwise 
procuring.  By  this  course,  they  have  been  enabled  to  elucidate 
many  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  remark,]although  much  ad- 
ditional exertion  and  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  sev- 
eral departments  on  a  proper  footing  in  this  particular. 

Near  the  close  of  the  term,  several  gentlemen  having  duly  an- 
nounced their  intentions,  and  having  presented  the  requisite  creden- 
tials, were  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Of  these,  six  were  found  to  possess  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  faculty,  were  ad- 
mitted to  that  degree  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  ia 
April  last,  being  the  date  of  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Medi* 
cal  Department. 

Twenty-three  students  passed  the  examination,  holden  about  the 
same  time,  preliminary  to  their  being  admitted  as  candidates  for 
graduation  the  next  ensuing  term.  These  were  severally  graded 
according  to  their  merits,  as  shown  on  examination;  it  being  under- 
stood that  this  will  influence  to  some  extent  the  mode  and  degree  of 
their  final  examination. 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  in  order  still  further  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Medical  Education, 
by  facilitating  the  means  to  establish  a  summer  reading  term,  free  to 
all  the  students  in  this  department.  This  has  accordingly  been 
done.  Daily  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
yarious  branches  of  medical  study.  The  number  in  attendance  the 
present  term,  from  the  lateness  of  the  notice,  is  small;  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  advantages  of  this  course  shall  be  more  fully 
known,  a  large  number  will  annually  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. 
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The  Medical  Faculty  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  their  sincerest  thanks  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  in 
sustaining  their  eflforts  to  build  up  and  give  character  to  this  new  in- 
stitution. Nor  is  this  without  a  reason — the  conservation  of  the 
public  health  is  second  to  no  other  object  of  public  interest 

Whether  we  can  look  for  a  largely  increased  number  of  students 
in  this  department,  the  ensuing  course,  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
doubt.  It  is  true,  the  fees  actually  paid  are  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  institutions;  yet,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  lecture  term,  whilst  it  increases  largely 
the  opportunities  of  the  student,  involves  at  the  same  time  an  increase 
of  personal  expenditures,  so  as  very  nearly  to  balance  the  amount. 
Tlie  examination  upon  preliminary  branches,  it  appears,  has  also 
repulsive  features  to  many  students.  From  these  causes  mainly,  it 
is  thought,  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  late  medical  class 
were  residents  of  this  State,  yet  still  the  catalogues  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions show  that  many  students  from  this  State  were  abroad.  The 
extended  term  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  examina- 
nation  are,  however,  it  is  believed,  paramount  to  mere  numbers,  and 
should  in  any  event  be  sustained. 

The  medical  faculty  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  to  the 
Board,  that  there  are  but  few  particulars  in  which  further  action  of 
their  body  is  deemed  necessary.  The  plan  of  the  institution,  they 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  has  been  submitted  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  met  with  their  decided  approval.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  one  which  has  been  recommended  by  that  learned  body, 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  would  largely  facilitate  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, were  it  more  adequately  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
plates,  drawings,  models,  <fec.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  matriculation  fees,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  vote 
of  the  Board  to  this  object,  will,  if  scrupulously  devoted  to  that 
end,  soon  relieve  the  institution  from  the  great  disadvantages  und^ 
which  it  at  present  rests  from  their  deficiency. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  the  diplomas  granted,  and  still  further 
to  augment  the  contingent  fund,  it  is  recommended  that  a  small  fee 
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be  charged  on  each  diploma  which  may  be  issued  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  medical  faculty  was  re-organized  June  5th,  1851,  by  choosing 
Prof.  Denton,  President,  and  Prof.  Allen,  Secretary. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

J.  ADAMS  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


The  following  memoir,  embracing  an  epitome  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  with  some  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  their  more  important  measures,  from  1837  to  June  30,  1851, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  was  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  with  the 
report  for  the  past  year: 

MEMOIR. 

Being  required  by  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State,  which 
prescribes  a  new  mode  of  appointing,  and  changes  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  surrender  the  trust  hitherto 
committed  to  the  present  members,  the  Board  of  Regents,  deeming 
it  to  be  appropriate  to  add  to  a  careful  recapitulation  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  a  succinct  history  of  their  administration, 
assigning  the  motives  for  their  action  and  the  reasons  for  the  policy 
they  have  pursued,  directed  the  following  memorial  to  be  prepared 
as  a  part  of  their  annual  report: 

When  the  members  of  the  Board  were  first  called  together  by 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  (hen  Governor  of  Michigan,  whose  short  and  bril- 
liant  career  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  selecting  this  site,  which  will  remain  sacred  to  let- 
ters, to  science  and  the  arts,  so  long  as  intelligence  and  virtue  shall 
hold  their  seat  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  of  providing  the 
means  by  borrowing  the  credit  of  the  State  to  adorn  and  improve  it, 
were  the  subjects  first  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  these  duties  has  become  a  matter  of 
tistory.  As  such,  it  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  Of  the 
judgment  which  the  present  or  the  future  may  form  in  relation  to 
these  transactionp»  the  Board  feel  no  apprehension  and  manifest  no 
•eoncern. 
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Having  selected  the  site  of  the  University,  secured  the  means  of 
erecting  the  buildings,  purchasing  the  library,  and  of  doing  other 
thing's  necessary  to  lay  its  foundation,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  living  edifice  were  not  at  hand. 
The  blocks  for  the  statuary  were  in  the  quarry,  but  there  were  no 
hands  to  hew  them  into  form.  Our  political  and  social  institutions 
were  yet  in  a  transition  state.  The  common  schools  were  then  in 
chaos,  and  our  whole  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State,  at 
best,  of  inchoation.  Believing  that  the  attempt  to  establish  or  orga- 
nize the  University  at  this  stage  of  our  political  existence,  in  this 
condition  of  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  would 
prove  abortive,  the  Regents  resolved  (as  the  constitutional  authority 
or  warrant  for  so  doing  had  not  then  been  questioned,)  to  invert  the 
order  of  things  contemplated  in  the  organic  law,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  brandies  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  vitality  to  the  central  institution,  when  the 
time  for  appointing  its  Faculty  should  arrive. 

In  order  to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  the  committee  on 
branches  were  authorized  to  employ  an  agent  to  visit  the  different 
sections  of  the  State  and  engage  the  co-operation  of  citizens  living 
at  such  points  as  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
branches,  and  report  his  doings  to  the  Board.  This  agent,  who  was 
restricted  to  eight  localities,  reported  in  favor  of  locating  a  branch  at 
Pontiac,  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  JSiles,  Grand  Rapids,  Palmer 
and  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  which  were  required  to  furnish  the  site 
and  the  edifice  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions,  branches  were  organized  at  Mon- 
roe, Tecumseh,  Niles,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Romeo 
and  Detroit.  A  department  for  the  education  of  females  was  added 
to  the  branch  at  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and 
Romeo.  Branches  were  also  located  at  Mackinac,  Jackson,  Utica, 
Ypsilanti  and  Coldwater,  but  no  appropriations  were  ever  made  for 
their  support. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  included  no 

clerical  members.     For  this  reasoH,  the  University,  then  in  future, 

was  stigmatized  as  an  infidel  affair,  which,  it  was  predicted,  would 

fail  to  perform  the  1  unctions  for  which  it  had  been  endowed.     This 
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prediction  was  uttered  with  much  confidence  in  certain  quarters,  and 
an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  sectarian  college  was  urged  through 
the  Legislature,  partly  by  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  members,  based  on  this  accusation.  Partly  with  a  view 
to  disarm  that  kind  of  opposition,  and  more  especially  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  a  duty,  irrespective  of  it,  the  Board  was  careful  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  religion  into  the  branches,  which  they  did 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  a» 
principals  thereof 

In  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  branches,  spe- 
cial care  was  taken  to  guard  the  common  school  interest  from  injury^ 
by  requiring  candidates  for  admission  to  undergo  a  preparatory  ex- 
amination. Tuition  was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed  for  each  branch,  who  was  required  to  make  a  report  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  therein  was  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  which 
embraced  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  college,  his  qualification 
for  business,  or  for  teaching,  as  he  might  himself  elect. 

With  the  design  of  inducing  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  branches,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  a  regula- 
tion was  adopted  which  authorized  the  treasurer  to  refund  the  money 
paid  for  tuition,  to  all  such  persons  as  should  furnish  to  him  evidence 
of  having  been  engaged  in  teaching,  having  regard  to  the  time  they 
had  been  thus  employed.  A  board  of  visitors  was  also  appointed 
for  each  branch,  to  whom  such  powers  were  delegated  as  seemed 
necessary  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  adapt  these  institutions  to  the 
public  exigencies,  so  that  their  legitimate  functions  could  be  perform- 
ed without  infringing  upon  another  portion  of  the  educational  system, 
they  soon  began  to  decline  in  popular  estimation,  because  they  were  lot 
able  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  common  school  as 
well  as  a  branch  of  the  University.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  were  excluded  from  them,  either 
from  want  of  age  or  qualifications.  Consequently  they  were  soon  re- 
garded as  places  for  the  education  of  the  (so-called)  aristocracy  o( the 
State,  and  the  (Jniversity,  through  the  influence  of  the  branches,  began 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  to  popular  education.     If  an  opinion  may 
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formed  of  public  sentiment  by  the  tone  of  certain  official  papers^ 
it  would  appear  that  that  feeling,  instead  of  becoming  extinct,  has- 
only  changed  the  mode  and  place  of  its  appearing. 

Finding  that  the  branches  were  drawing  largely  upon  the  fund  de- 
signed for  the  construction  of  the  University  buildings,  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they  had  beenr 
established,  the  Board  of  llegents,  after  mature  deliberation,  being, 
fully  assured  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  accruing  thereform,  suspended,  in  1846, 
all  appropriations  for  their  support,  after  more  than  $30,000  had 
been  expended  in  trying  to  sustain  them. 

Whilst  this  trial  was  being  made  of  the  utility  of  branches,  Pro- 
fessor Gray  was  in  Europe  selecting  the  library  of  the  University, 
and  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
Lederer  cabinet  of  foreign  minerals,  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  this  institution. 

From  this  experimental  though  abortive  effort  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tain branches  of  the  University,  the  Board  have  learned,  and  they 
deem  the  lesson  of  sufficient  importance  to  leave  it  on  record,  that 
local  institutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  when* 
endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts, . 
the  Board  were  not  forgetful  of  the  truth  that  man  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  but  a  moral  being — a  being  meant  for  virtue  as  well  as 
for  reasoning,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  his  reasoning.  And  in  or- 
der that  the  youth  who  should  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  sci-- 
ence,  letters,  and  the  arts,  mi'ght  also  imbibe  correct  ideas  of  moral- 
truth,  and  just  conceptions  of  their  relations  to  other  men,  as  well  as- 
their  Maker,  they  appointed  a  clergyman  from  the  Presbyterian,. 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  respectively,  to  the  pro- 
fessorships of  ancient  languages,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  mathematics,  with  natural  philosophy.  In.^ 
supplying  the  Chairs  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  the  modera  languages,  although  the  gentlemen  occupying 
these  places  are  unexceptionable  in  moral  character,  regard  was  more 
especially  had  to  their  other  qualifications  for  these  positions,  than  tO' 
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the  religious  influence  they  might  exert  over  the  minds  of  the  young  , 
men  entrusted  to  their  charge.     In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  | 
sectarian  predominance  in  the  institution,  a  regulation  was  establish-  \ 
ed  by  which   the  four  first  named  professors  were  required,  in  turn,  , 
to  act  as  President,  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  \ 
office.     The  inconveniences  of  this  plan  of  rotation   in  the  office  of  I 
President,  to  which  the  state  of  the  finances  compelled  the  Board  to  ■, 
adhere  whilst  erecting  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  two  departments 
now  in  successful  action,  were  not  so  sensibly  felt  until  the  medical 
department  was  established  during  the  past  year.     Since  then,  the 
necessity  of  a  common  head  has  become  daily  more  apparent. 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  in  selecting 
so  many  of  their  faculty  from  the  clerical  profession,  has  been  called 
in  question;  still  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
to  youth,  of  correct  moral  training,  during  the  period  of  college  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  to  insure 
fidelity  in  the  instructor,  that  no  present  consideration  would  tempt 
it  to  found  a  collegiate  institution,  without  its  materials  were  cement- 
ed by  religious  belief,  and  its  durability  guarantied  by  the  hopes 
which  Christianity  alone  can  inspire  or  impart.  Whether  these  ends 
can  be  as  well  secured  by  other  instrumentalities,  is  a  matter  which 
they  seriously  commend  to  the  consideration  of  their  successors  in 
offiee. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  for  the  under-graduates  of  the 
University,  the  Board  of  Regents,  aided  by  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, have  expended  much  patient,  laborious  and  anxious  attention. 
They  have  striven  to  adapt  their  legislation  to  the  demands  of  an  ac- 
tive age,  so  as  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  instrumental  in  confirming 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  an  age  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  action.  With 
this  view  they  have  required  candidates  for  academic  honors  to  study 
the  humanities  of  the  older  schools,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ele- 
gance in  diction  and  an  easy  and  happy  command  of  style  in  compo- 
sition, whilst  they  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
•modern  languages,  and  the  elements  of  natu^;al  history,  including 
'both  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 

The  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  are  aware  of  the  growing  impatience  of  youth  to  put  off  sub- 
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jection  to  parental  control,  and  to  put  on  manhood — of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  young  man  to  become  rich,  rather  than  wise — of  the 
increasing  disposition  in  all  classes  to  despise  precedent,  to  reject 
whatever  is  old,  for  that  reaso  n,  rather  than  because  it  has  become 
effete;  and  have  labored,  not  so  much  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
this  morbid  relish  for  unregulated  liberty,  as  to  cultivate  in  their 
course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline,  a  conservative  sentiment 
which  should  restrain,  guide,  enlighten  and  direct  the  young  men 
who  may  resort  thither  for  mental  improvement.  They  desire,  with 
great  humility,  to  acknowledge  their  submission  to  an  all-sufficient 
Creator.  They  observe  in  His  works  an  order  of  progression,  a  plan 
of  development  which  illustrates  His  attributes,  and  demands  their 
profoundest  admiration.  In  the  origination  of  matter  they  recognize 
His  power;  in  the  development  of  organic  existences,  His  wisdom;  in 
the  creation  of  sentient  beings.  His  goodness;  and  in  the  existence  of 
man,  His  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined.  In  His  scheme  of 
creation  alone,  they  find  inscribed  the  law  of  progress. 

They  learn  from  His  word,  that  man  was  created  in  His  own  image; 
that  since  his  fall  he  is  left  with  powers  susceptible  of  enlargement 
by  cultivation,  but  find  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  any  new  faculty 
or  power  can  be  added  or  developed  by  his  own  exertion.  Man 
may  therefore  improve,  but  cannot  progress.  They  further  learn 
from  experience,  a  truth  long  since  uttered  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that 
wisdom  cannot  be  devised:  and  they  infer  from  these  truths,  the 
law,  that  each  generation  of  men  must  learn  wisdom  by  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  every  individual  mind  must  be  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  powers.  In  conformity  to  these  laws,  and  to  ef- 
fect these  ends,  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  has  been  regu- 
lated. The  special  objects  being  to  teach  youth  how  to  study;  to 
prepare  them  for  professional  reading  or  for  becoming  intelligent  ar- 
tisans or  business  members  of  society.  Not  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  untutored  youth  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  learn, 
nor  that  the  admission  of  pupils  to  an  irregular  course  of  study  along 
side  of  those  of  whom  a  more  thorough  drilling  is  required,  would 
ave  a  favorable  effect  upon  scholarship,  the  Board  have  required  all 
didates  for  academic  honors  to  study  the  elegant  and  antique 
models  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  to  submit  to  daily 
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•recitations  and  the  moral  restraints  of  a  college  faculty.  They  know  ! 
that  in  the  hurry  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth  or  acquire  power,  i 
they  will  forgo  the  advantages  and  pleasures  derived  from  patient  ' 
mental^  culture — resign  the  sceptre  of  mind  for  the  gilded  mace,  or  , 
the  delusive  and  transitory  exercise  of  political  authority — and  know- 
ing these  things,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strive  to  estab-  ' 
lish  another  umpire  than  that  of  Mammon,  and  to  tempt  young  men,  ; 
by  protracting  their  course  of  study,  to  look  for  distinction  out  of  the 
counting  room  or  the  political  arena. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  could  > 
be  greatly  increased,  if  there  were  no  prerequisites  to  their  admission; 
and  they  believe  at  the  same  time  that  a  system  which  should  look 
merely  to  the  augmentation  of  numbers,  would  have  a  fatal  effect 
■upon  scholarship,  and  subvert  the  object  of  the  grant,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  endowment. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  national  educational  convention 
has  been  held  at  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  in  which  the  expediency  of  ex- 
pelling the  classics  from  our  colleges  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  this  debate,  having 
been  at  one  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  included 
in  his  remarks  an  admirable  defence  for  his  colleagues,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  required  of  their  under-graduates.  I 
take  pleasure  in  incorporating  it  into  this  memoir,  although  it  adds 
essentially  to  its  length.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  that  respectable 
Body  set  the  seal  of  its  disapprobation  upon  the  attempt  to  make  it 
the  medium  of  disseminating  so  pernicious  a  sentiment: 

The  Board  adopted  in  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
iment  of  the  University,  the  general  system  and  plan  of  studies  which 
have  been  approved  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  almost  universally 
by  the  directors  of  colleges  in  these  United  States.  The  curriculum 
is  equally  full  and  extensive  with  that  in  any  collegiate  institution  in 
this  country,  intended  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors.  It  would  have  been  as  disastrous  in  its  results,  as 
eertainly  a  breach  of  trust  in  its  very  nature,  had  the  Board,  with 
the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  projected  any  novel  system  of  education  which  had  not 
been  put  to  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  The  collegiate  course 
of  studies  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  different  colleges  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  the  Gym- 
nasiuma  of  Germany,  is  intended  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  it.     The  history  and  experience  of  centuiies  have  stamp- 
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ed  it  with  the  seal  of  approbation,  and  it  is  questionable,  especially 
after  several  abortive  experiments  already  made  in  this  country, 
whether  any  other  equally,  not  to  say  more,  efficacious  can  be  devi- 
sed. 

The  design  of  collegiate  education  is  not  immediately  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts — not  to  fill  the  memory 
and  minds  of  youth  with  mere  information.  This  is  the  work  of  hfe. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  any  person, 
whether  a  minor  or  of  maturer  years,  can  range  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences,  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  In  many 
of  the  natural  sciences,  especiolly  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  the  continual  devel- 
opment of  new  facts  and  new  discoveries,  render  it  indispensable, 
even  for  the  most  learned  professor,  to  be  a  diligent  student,  if  he 
would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  moral  sci- 
ences and  ethics,  economics  and  politics.  Nor  can  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  without  continual  study,  long  maintain  his  position  and 
reputation  as  an  instructor  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Whoso  would  think  of  requiring  from  boys,  in  a  course  of  four 
years  training,  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  the  natural  and  other 
sciences,  only  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
knowledge.  The  course  of  collegiate  study  and  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, have  already  suffered  much  from  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
course  of  study,  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider  field  than  can  be  perfectly 
or  even  profitably  cultivated  by  youth  generally,  or  by  any  one  in 
so  short  a  period  as  four  years.  Yet  the  demand  of  popular  feeling 
has  been  for  the  enlargement,  rather  than  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
studies  of  a  college  course;  and  institutions,  depending  on  popular 
favor  for  the  means  of  their  existence,  have  been  forced  to  meet  and 
gratify,  to  some  extent,  that  demand.  The  Board  have  not  been  in- 
sensible of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
respecting  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  college  education.  They  have  introduced  into  their  schedule,  as 
full  a  course  of  study  in  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  most  colleges.  They  have  far  exceeded  most  in  the  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  and  they  have  manned 
their  Faculty  with  talents  and  attainments  inferior  to  few.  It  is  not 
without  the  conviction,  however,  produced  by  their  observation  and 
the  history  of  the  University,  that  this  extension  of  the  collegiate 
eourse  has  tended  to  embarrass  the  student  somewhat  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  This  has  been 
matter  of  deep  and  serious  regret  with  the  Board.  For,  although 
there  has  been  a  studied  attempt,  in  certain  quarters,  to  disparage 
the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  although  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  decrying  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  in  demanding  the  substitution  of 
Tarious  natural  sciences  and  arts  in  their  place,  yet  the  Board 
hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  any  revolution  will  be 
wrought  which  would  exclude  them  from  a  course  of  collegiate  ed- 
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ucation,  or  deprive  them  of  that  prominence  they  have  heretofore 
had  and  continue  to  possess.  Objections  against  their  study  are  gen- 
erally founded  in  ignorance  of  their  uses  and  design,  or  the  true 
reasons  which  have  determined  the  instructors  of  youth  for  centuries 
in  giving  them  such  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  obtained  from  classic  sources,  vrhich  commends  them  so 
much  for  the  study  of  youth,  as  it  is  the  admirable  aid  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  furnish  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  powers,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  close  thought 
and  accurate  discrimination,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  tasie, 
and  for  securing  a  better,  more  accurate,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  own  English  tongue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
loftiest  ideas  of  Liberty  and  Patriotism  are  derived  from  the  Gresk 
and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  ancient  civihzation  may  thence  be  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modern  advancement.  But  these  and  other  kindred  advan- 
tages are  only  secondary  compared  -with  the  value  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  English  scholar,  as 
they  are  the  lountain  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  own  tongue.  No 
man  can  be  fully  at  home,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  English, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  in  Europe,  and  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries in  our  own  country,  has  proved  their  importance  and  value  as 
the  means  of  mental  drilling,  and  the  easiest  and  best  means  of  so 
cultivating  the  powers  of  his  miad  as  to  enable  a  young  man  easily 
to  adapt  himself  to  and  become  useful,  not  only  in  any  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  but  in  general  for  social  influence  in  any  vocation  in 
life.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men  whose  names  are  an  honor  to 
their  country,  and  their  age,  who  have  been  self-taught — who  hare 
struggled  through  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  want  of 
an  early  education,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  never 
had  a  collegiate  course,  nor  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  greatly  benefitted  their  fellows.  But  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  would  not  their  towering 
minds,  rising  above  such  disadvantages,  have  been,  if  they  had  but 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course?  And  what  would 
multitudes  of  more  moderate  talent  have  failed  to  be,  had  they  never 
been  subjected  to  the  college  drill?  They  are  the  liberally  educated 
minds  who  generally  direct  public  sentiment,  and  possess  the  power 
to  do  so.  Our  legislative  halls  furnish  abundant  examples  of  the 
superiority  which  the  liberally  educated  have  over  the  uneducated, 
in  the  transaction  even  of  the  ordinary  business  of  public  bodies. 

On  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  the  Board  have  never  entertained  any  doubts.  In  resigning 
their  place  to  their  successors,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  themselves  and  to  the  University,  did  they  not  give  their  pub- 
lic testimony  to  what  they  believe  lo  be  essential,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education. 

Any  attempt  to  derange  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction,  by  ft 
general  provision  for  extensively  introducing  irregularities,  by  adapt- 
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ing  it  rather  to  men  of  mature  years  than  to  minors,  by  leaving  the 
different  subjects  and  parts  of  study  to  the  selection   or  choice  of. 
students,  and  by  requiring  services  from  the  professors  accordingly, 
must  prove  disastrous  to  the  University  of  Michigan.     It  will  be  but 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  collegiate  institutions,  under  the 
care  of  different  religious  sects,  and  the  sure  means  of  destroying 
the  confidence  and  attachment  now  felt  towards  the  University,  by 
the  different  religious  denominations  in  our  State.     There  is  no  short 
hand,  patent  road  to  learning;  and  students  who  are  averse  to  a  four 
years'  course  of  laborious  and  assiduous  application,  under  the  care 
of  competent  professors,  can  never  justly  expect  to  become  proficient 
in  literature  or  science.     Where  so  much  time,  however,  cannot  be 
iven,  as  by  those  who  may  commence   study  after  having  passed 
leir  majority,  or  where   facilities  are  denied  for  pursuing  one  or 
lore  branches  of  science,  as  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  other  of 
le   natural  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  various  arts,  as  of 
_  riculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  trades,  or  of  the  mathemat- 
js  for  purposes  of  engineering  and  mechanism,  we  feel  that  it  is  all- 
iportant  to  provide  them  as  soon  as  practicable.     But  schools  for 
ich  purposes  will  require  separate  lecturers  and  faculties,  and  fund* 
>eyond  what  the  University  at  present  would  be  competent  to  meet, 
ley  might  well  be  associated  with  or  clustered  around  the  collegi- 
faculty,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  system,  whose  va- 
fious  branches  strictly  and  properly  constitute  the  University.     But 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor   in  an  age,  so  it  must  be  the 
rork  of  time,  as  means  and  students  multiply,  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
jrience  are  had,  to  enlarge  or  add  to  what  has  already  been  begun, 
'o  destroy  or  revolutionize  what  has  been  done,  will  only  be  to  drive 
lany  of  our  own  youth  to  other  States,  to  waste  the  public  fuuds,  to 
)Stpone  to  a  later  period,  if  not  fatally  to  frustrate,  the  best  interest 
'  education  in  our  commonwealth.    Our  whole  system  of  free  schools 
Is  capable  of  being  carried  out  and  up  to  any  extent  for  popular  ed- 
ucation, and  district  and  union  or  high  schools  may  be  readily  en* 
grafted  on  it,  affording  educational  advantages  abundant  as  needed, 
and  near  to  ev«ry  man's  door.     But  the  collegiate  system  and  the 
course  of  studies  particularly  adapted  to  the  learned  professions,  for' 
establishing  which  the  U.  S.    Government  have  endowed  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity  of  Michigan,  is  as  totally  different  and  distinct  from  the  com- , 
mon  school,  as  is  the  appropriation  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township,  from  the  seventy-two  sections  made  for  specific  purposes. 
The  Board  have  ever  felt  it  their  duty  to  guard  the  funds  put  at  their 
disposal,  and  to  use  them  in  accordance  with  the  design  had  by  the 
U.  S.  in  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

The  failure  of  the  University  to  arrest  the  public  attention,  by  th*# 

display  of  numbers  in  its  annual  catalogue,  is  owing  to  extrinsic 

causes,  and  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  its  organization,  or  want  of 

talent  in  its  Faculty.     There  is  yet  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 

number  of  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  and  notwithstanding  thi« 
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deficiency  the  ratio  of  college  students  to  the  population  of  the  State 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State  of  similar  age,  and  the  institution 
itself  is  as  prosperous  as  any  other  in  the  country,  its  equal  in  age 
and  surrounding  circumstances. 

By  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various  medical  schools 
in  the  surrounding  States,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1848,  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  students  of  medicine,  citizens  of  Michigan,  were  at- 
tending lectures  out  of  the  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that  an  equal 
number  were  reading  in  the  offices  of  physicians  at  home.  These 
statistics  induced  the  Board  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  laboratory, 
which  should  be  spacious  enough  to  afford  the  requisite  accommoda- 
tion for  the  medical  department.  In  doing  this,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  expend  more  than  their  current  income,  both  in  '49  and  '50. 
By  doing  this,  they  were  enabled,  having  appointed  a  medical  faculty, 
to  open  that  department  for  the  admission  of  students  in  October, 
1850.  A  catalogue  of  that  faculty  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  hereto  annexed. 

In  an  age  elated  by  its  notions  of  progress,  characterized  by  de- 
sire for  change,  impatience  of  authority,  disregard  for  precedent,  and 
even  contempt  of  law,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  this  Board  to 
give  some  reasons  why,  in  their  organization  of  the  college  of  med- 
icine, they  have  paid  so  much  deference  to  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  so  little  respect  to  revelations  of  the  present  day.  By  reference 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  medical  faculty,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
made  provision  for  instruction  in  anatomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure,  form  and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body — phys- 
iology, or  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  or  uses  of  the  organs — pa- 
thology, or  the  changes  produced  therein  by  disease — practical  med- 
icine and  surgery,  which  include  the  directions  for  arresting  morbid 
action,  removing  its  products  and  repairing  the  injuries  arising  from 
accident — materia  medica,  or  a  description  of  the  remedies  used  for 
these  purposes,  with  an  account  of  their  modus  operandi — and  ob- 
Btetrics,  embracing  the  doctrine  of  ovology — the  theory  of  reproduc- 
tion, including  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  its  expulsion 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  To  these,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  the 
medical  student  for  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  which  the  public 
authorities  may  call  upon  him  to  perform,  the  Board  have  added  a 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  curriculum  or  course  of  study 
required  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  at  the  time  of  adopting  this  curriculum,  were 
fully  aware  that  there  existed  a  sect  who  believe  "  that  nothing  can 
be  perceived  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  animal  frame  where 
life  is  disturbed  by  disease — who  teach  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
the  spiritual  influences  of  a  morbific  agent  that  our  spiritual  power 
can  be  diseased — that  the  causes  of  disease  cannot  possibly  be  ma- 
terial, but  that  they  originate  in  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  immaterial 
cause,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  by  dynamic  (spiritual)  power; 
that  even  the  different  species  of  worms  are  found  only  in  patients 
laboring  under  a  psoric  (itch)  affection — that  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease are  only  the  expressions  of  agony  in  the  immaterial  part  of  our 
nature,  on  which  the  curative  remedies  act  by  virtue  of  their  spirit- 
ually countervailing  agency — that  behind  these  symptoms  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  of  disease — that  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the 
effects  or  properties  of  medicines  except  from  the  morbid  appearances 
which  they  excite  in  health — that  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  disease  is 
extinguished  by  another  more  powerful,  bearing  a  strong  resemblence 
to  it,  a  fact  which  they  assert  is  confirmed  by  biology — that  the  med- 
icinal disease  must  hence  be  more  powerful  than  the  one  it  proposes 
to  cure — that  natural  diseases  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  unaided 
vital  energies — that  any  real  medicine  (Homeopathic)  will  at  all 
times  and  under  every  circumstance,  work  upon  every  living  individ- 
ual— that  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  medicinal  diseases  ex- 
pire, as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  that  both 
natural  and  medicinal  diseases  are  spiritual  dynamia,  declare  that 
the  chronic  affections  arising  from  the  use  of  bark,  opium,  mercury, 
silver,  iodine,  digitalis,  sulphur,  leeches  and  setons,  effect  changes  in 
the  organization,  destructive  to  life,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy; 
that  all  chronic  maladies,  not  the  results  of  malpractice,  on  the  part 
of  old  school  physicians,  arise  from  the  miasm  of  syphilis,  sycosi|u 
and  psora  (itch;)  that  the  latter  (itch)  is  the  sole  true  and  funda- 
mental cause  that  produces  all  the  other  countless  forms  of  disease 
which,  uader  the  name  of  debility,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  hypochon- 
driasis, insanity,  melancholy,  idiocy,   madness,  epilepsy,  rickets,  ca- 
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ries,  fungus  haematodes,  ^avel,  hemorrhoids,  jaundice,  drop- 
sy, amenorrhoea,  epistaxis,  asthma,  impotency,  sterility,  deaf- 
ness, cataract,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  pains  of  every  kind  which 
appear  in  our  pathology  as  so  many  distinct  diseases — that  neither 
the  skill  of  the  physician  nor  the  powers  of  nature  had  ever  been 
able  to  cure  a  disease  by  an  antipathic  remedy — that  a  primary  pso- 
ric  (itch)  eruption  may  be  cured  by  ten  globules  of  sulphur,  if  one 
be  given  m  seven  days — that  where  the  remedy  had  been  abused 
even  years  before,  the  smelling  of  one  globule  moistened  with  mer- 
cury, and  allowed  to  operate  nine  days,  will  again  render  the  vital 
powers  susceptible  to  its  operation — that  one  dose  of  mercury  (X®) 
is  sufficient  to  cure  syphilis — that  the  professors  of  homoepathy  pro- 
pose to  develop  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  substances  not 
inherently  medicinal,  by  mere  manipulation,  such  as  trituration  with 
sugar,  or  dilution  in  alcohol — that  the  remedy  can  nerer  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inferior  to  the  disease — that  it  effects  exclusively  the  organ- 
ism already  suffering — that  all  that  is  curable  by  homceopathy  may, 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  be  cured  by  inhaling  the  aura  of  one  glob- 
ule of  sugar,  of  which  one  hundred  weigh  a  grain,  moistened  with 
the  remedy  proposed  to  be  used,  even  if  the  organ  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied be  in  a  state  of  paralysis — and  that  internal  hemorrhages, 
threatening  death,  may  be  cured  by  magnetism,  which  recalls  to  life 
persons  who  have  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  during  long 
intervals  of  time,  a  species  of  resurrection  of  which  history  records 
many  examples  !'* 

But  the  Board  itself  held  to  the  doctrine  that  man's  material  as 
"well  as  his  spiritual  nature,  is  the  subject  of  disease  when  he  violates 
a  law  of  its  being,  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  latter  are  only  cura- 
ble by  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  His  physical  system  being 
formed  of  numerous  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  soda,  lime,  iron, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  chemi- 
cally or  mechanically  combined,  it  may  become  disordered  if  either 
^  them  become  deficient  or  exist  in  excess.  Some  of  its  diseases 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  material  causes,  which  will  require  rem- 
edies of  a  like  material  nature  for  their  removal.  This  belief  leads 
aeeessarily  to  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  knowing  man's  stnio* 
tore,  the  uses  of  bis  organs,  as  well  as  his  relation  to  the  objects  bj 
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which  he  is  surrounded;  the  medium  in  which  he  moves,  the  atmos- 
phere he  breathes,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  food  on  which  he  sub- 
sists. 

As  an  intelligent  exposition  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  the  students  of  the 
lledical  Department  of  the  University  have  been  required,  in  order 
to  ensure  familarity  with  the  separate  and  related  functions  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  medulla  spinalis,  the  par 
ragum,  external  respiratory  or  nerves  of  respiration,  the  oflBces  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  to  study  the  works  of  such  men  as  Bell, 
Hall,  Lolly,  Flourens,  Majendie,  Todd,  Bowman,  Bischoff,  Philip 
and  Lassaigne.  To  learn  the  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are 
referred  to  the  experiments  and  writings  of  Spallanzani,  Beaumont, 
Blondlot  and  Ch.  Bernard.  In  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
consequences  of  the  act  of  respiration,  they  are  required  to  investi- 
gate the  writings  of  Muller,  Magnus,  Bischoff,  Edwards,  La  Grange, 
Hassenfratz,  CoUard  deMartigny,  Leibig,  Crawford,  Reid  and  Davy; 
and  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
disease,  and  the  proper  use  of  remedies  for  morbid  action,  they  are 
directed  to  study  such  post  mortem  explorations  as  were  commenced 
by  Bailey,  and  have  been  continued  by  Martinet,  Hodgkin,  Williams, 
Prout  and  Bright. 

With  all  becoming  regard  for  the  opinions  of  such  of  our  fellow 
citizens  as  have  been  led,  by  a  belief  in  a  dogma  of  the  day,  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  for  the  abolition  of  this  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  what 
there  remains  to  be  taught  the  medical  student  to  fit  him  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  which  they  have  not  made 
provision  for?  Is  there  any  other  way  for  the  medical  neophyte  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  admit  him  to  a  seat  in  the  temple  of 
the  Coan  sage  than  that  pointed  out,  rugged  though  it  be,  in  the 
University  course?  Or  shall  the  accumulated  results  of  three  thou- 
sand years  of  experience  be  laid  aside,  because  there  has  arisen  in 
the  world  a  sect  which,  by  engrafting  a  medical  dogma  upon  a  spu- 
rious theology,  have  built  up  a  system  (so-called)  and  baptized  it 
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Homceopathy?  Shall  the  High  Priests  of  this  spiritual  school  be 
specially  commissioned  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, to  teach  the  grown  up  men  of  this  age  that  the  decillionth  of  a 
grain  of  sulphur  will,  if  administered  homoeopathically,  cure  seven- 
tenths  of  their  diseases,  whilst  in  every  mouthful  of  albuminous 
food  they  swallow,  every  hair  upon  their  heads,  and  every  drop  of 
urine  distilled  from  the  kidneys,  carries  into  or  out  of  their  system 
as  much  of  that  article  as  would  make  a  body,  if  incorporated  with 
the  required  amount  of  sugar,  as  large  as  the  planet  Saturn?  Shall 
they  be  appointed  by  this  Board  to  tell  men,  whose  skeletons  contain 
twenty  per  centum  of  phosphorus,  that  this  article,  when  its  "spirit- 
ually dynamic  power"  is  developed  by  trituration,  will  cure  disease, 
if  the  patient  inhale  the  aura  from  the  pellets  over  a  paralyzed  sur- 
face, or  apply  them  to  the  membrane  of  the  intestinum  rectum,  at 
the  same  time  that  every  kernel  of  wheat  which  goes  to  make  up  his 
daily  food,  if  exalted  by  dynamic  division,  would  furnish  poison 
enough  to  destroy  the  Chinese  Eaapire?*  So  of  lime,  which  fur- 
nishes the  foundation  of  his  bony  system;  and  so  of  carbon  (char- 
coal) which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  softer  solids  of  his 
body. 

Now,  as  this  Board  have  been  taught  that  man  is  a  material  real- 
ity, originally  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  he  possesses  the 
faculty  of  assimilating  materials  necessary  to  his  growth,  that  he  is 
liable  to  disease  when  operated  upon  by  causes  which  disturb  the 
laws  of  his  being,  that  his  body  is  the  subject  of  death  and  will  be  of  a 
resurrection,  that  as  it  is  developed  and  sustained  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  material  elements  introduced  from  without,  so  its  abnormal 
condition  is  to  be  removed  by  agents  having  physical  properties  ca- 
pable of  exalting  the  vital  actions  when  depressed,  and  of  repressing 
their  force  when  unduly  excited. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  PITCHER. 

Ann  Arbor,  July  15,  1861. 

*NOTK. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  may  not  appear  to  be  merely  a  figure 
of  speech,  I  have  copied  the  following  nathematical  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  homeopathic  trituration  and  s  )Iution,  from  Professor  Lee's 
edition  of  Paris'  Pharmacologia.     Thii  reader  will  please  to  recol- 
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lect  that  only  one  grain  of  medicine  is  employed  for  all  the  dilutions, 
no  matter  how  inert  the  substance  may  be,  as  sponge,  sulphur,  char- 
coal and  lime,  and  that  the  higher  the  dilution,  the  more  potent  the 
article  becomes. 

Ciihic  feet  of  water,  weight  62.5  lbs.  to  the  foot.  (Decimals  re- 
jected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th.       22,58'7.  ♦ 

10th.     228,571,428.571,428. 

15th.     2,285,714,285.714,285,714,285,714. 

20th.     22,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857. 

25th.  228,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428, 
571,428. 

30th.  2,285,714,285,714,285,714,285,714,285,714,285.714,285, 
714,285,714,285,714. 

Cubic  feet  of  sugar — specific  gravity,  1.6.     (Decimals  rejected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th.       14,285. 

loth.     142,857,142,857,142. 

15th.     1,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571. 

20th.     14,285,714,285,714,285,714,285,714,285,714,285. 

25th.  142.657,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,- 
857,142. 

30th.  1,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,- 
571.428,571,428,571. 

Diameter  in  feet  and  miles  of  a  sphere  of  sugar  whose  solid  cmUents 
are  equal  to  the  quantity  in  the  preceding  calculations.  (Decimals  re- 
jected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

Feet.                                                                                                             Miles. 
5th.    30 

10th.  64,850 12 

15th.   139,733,576 26,464 

20th.  301,046,863,889 57,016,451 

25th 

30th.  1,397,335,762,135,022,914 264,646,924,646,784 

Cubic  miles  of  loaier.     (Decimals  rejected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th 

10th.  1,552. 

15th.   15,528,166,354,612. 

20th.  155,281,663,546,126,356,043,711. 

25th.  155,281,663.546,126,356,043,711,416,427,470,7. 

130th.      155,281,663,546,126,356,043,711,416,427,470,792,147,- 
007,20. 
COMPARATIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Miles. 
^Longest  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680 .  - 13,000,000,000 
do  do  do  Halley's  comet ...3,420,000,000,000 
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Miles. 

Distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star. 20,140,000,000,000 

Greatest  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 97,1 18,538 

do  do  do         do       Herschel 1,918,089,022 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  20th  dilution  would  require  a  sphere  of 
sugar  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  Earthy 
and  a  sphere  of  waier  about  equal  in  diameter  to  the  same  distance; 
while  tht  30th  would  require  a  sphere  of  sugar  in  comparison  with  the 
diameter  of  which,  the  distance  of  Herschel  from  the  earth  would 
form  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction!  Hahnemann,  however,  recom- 
mends that  the  dilution  in  certain  cases  be  carried  as  high  as  the 
1500th,  and  remarks,  "  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tdtenuaie  the  dose  of  a  perfectly  homoeopathic  remedy  to  such  a  degree  thai 
U  will  not  produce  a  decided  amelioration  of  the  diseased  (Stratten's 
Trans,  of  Organon,  p.  274.)  Again,  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  North 
America,  including  the  great  lakes  at  the  North,  are  estimated  to 
contain  fourteen  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water;  but  the  eleventh  di- 
ItUion  would  require  more  than  ten  times  this  quantity  of  fluid.  A 
grain  of  antimony  dropped  into  Lake  Superior,  would  therefore  suf- 
fice for  centuries  to  medicate  its  waters;  so  that  a  teaspoonful,  taken 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  would  constitute  a  much  stronger  dose  than 
the  homoeopathists  usually  administer.  It  is  demonstrable  that  a 
single  rosc^  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  planet 
Herschel,  would  be  likely  to  effect  each  inhabitant  on  our  globe,  by 
its  aroma,  more  powerfully  than  any  homoBopathic  medicine  whatev- 
er, at  the  30th  dilution.  (Am.  Ed.) ' 

The  composition  of  bone,  urine,  &c.,  having  been  referred  to,  1 
give  the  results  below,  for  the  information  of  the  non-professional 
reader: 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BONE. 

Organic  matter,  32.56  parts  in  100. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  52.26      **  " 

Carbonate  of  lime,  10.21  '    "  " 

Oxide  of  iron  &  magonese,    1.05      **  " 

Magnesia,  soda,  &c.,  omitted. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  red  blood  of  animals.  Phosphorus  exists  in 
the  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  milk,  and  also  in  the  seeds  of 
grasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  dec.  Sulphur  is  found  in  flesh,  in  eggs 
and  milk,  and  in  small  quantities  in  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas  and  cu- 
cumbers. Lime  is  universally  ditfused,  and  exists  largely  in  the 
seeds  of  grasses,  especially  wheat  flour. 


MEMORIAL  OF  ALVAU  BRADISU. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Board  of  Regents  of  tJie  University  of  Michigan: 

I  beg  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Regents,  some  obserra- 
tions  on  the  principles  of  ihefne  arts  and  on  taste;  showing  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  University  by  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  their  culture  into  that  institution. 
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In  our  country  tHe  fine  arts  are  already  acknowledged  to  be  aa 
important  brancU  of  education,  though  they  have  not  been  so  gouer- 
ally  adopted  in  our  seminaries  as  educated  men  feel  to  be  desirable. 
For  the  short  period  of  our  political  existence,  we  have  made  very 
orreat  progress  in  the  production  of  fine  works  of  art;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  art  has  been  greatly  extended;  while  the  love 
and  respect  for  the  labors  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  popular  favor. 

A.t  an  early  period  in  our  history,  we  were  not  deficient  in  distia- 
guished  names  in  art,  such  as  West,  Trumbull,  Copley  and  others. 
These  names  commanded  a  respect  wherever  high  art  was  rever- 
enced, and  in  Europe,  long  before  our  literature  and  public  mea 
found  favor,  our  distinguished  artists  and  their  productions  were  the 
medium  of  begetting  for  us  among  their  philosophers  and  patriots  a 
kindly  and  respectful  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  this  talent  has 
been  enhanced  among  us  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  other  de- 
ments of  prosperity,  till  our  artists  are  now  known  to  every  metropolis 
of  the  old  world,  and  their  productions  will  vie  with  the  greatest  that 
have  been  produced  in  modern  times.  This  has  been  brought  about, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  princely  patronage,  without  governmental  pro- 
tection, without  State  grants.  American  artists  acknowledge  the  sound 
doctrine  that  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State  is  not  so  safe  a  depea- 
dence  as  a  popular  love,  founded  on  knowledge  and  general  enlight- 
ened taste.  We  do  not  seek  State  patronage,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  art  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  provided  with  the  means,  and  possess  the  previous  training 
to  build  up  in  the  mind  intellectual  taste,  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
works  of  art  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  literature. 

U  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  good  works  of  art 
will  promote  the  cause  of  morals,  religion  and  manners;  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  offer  to  your  body  the  names  of  distinguished 
writers  who  have  cordially  commended  a  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and 
enforced  a  consideration  for  them  by  showing  their  adaptation  to  our 
natural  and  virtuous  impulses,  and  their  high  value  to  the  well  being 
of  society. 

Indeed,  a  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  has  so  direct  and  invariable 
a  tendency  to  render  persons  more  happy  and  better  members  of  so- 
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ciety,  securing  images  and  monuments  for  our  respect,  veneration 
and  affection,  that  all  educated  persons  are  solicitous  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  tate 

The  fine  arts  are  the  especial  objects  of  intellectual  taste;  and 
though  some  degree  of  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  sight  of 
art  without  the  highest  cultivation,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
taste,  as  applied  to  art,  as  well  as  to  literature  and  the  conduct  of 
life,  are  too  manifold,  and  I  trust  too  obvious,  to  require  argument 
It  may  well  be  said,  doubtless,  that  to  the  man  who  resigns  himself 
to  feeling,  without  interposing  any  judgment  or  sound  taste,  poetry, 
music  and  painting  are  but  pastimes,  and  but  little  better  than  trifles. 
It  is  by  studying  the  preat  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  and  exalting 
our  taste  to  the  dignity  of  a  judgment,  that  we  make  them  sources  of 
refined  and  noble  enjoyment.  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  can  this  cul- 
ture commence  too  early;  for  there  is  every  reason  that  a  just  taste 
and  correct  eye  shall  commence  at  the  same  time  with  the  teachings 
of  morals  and  manners;  and  if  they  be  combined,  the  intellectual 
powers  will  grow  into  greater  harmony,  and  the  harshness  of  a  crude 
culture  be  taken  from  our  minor  morals  and  deportment. 

This  improved,  refined  taste  begets  a  higher  relish  for  the  simple 
habits  of  life,  in  unison  with  republican  tendencies.  It  deepens  our 
love  of  Nature,  and  carrying  its  empire  far  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  ethics,  subjugates  natural  impulses  and  elevates  all  our 
desires.  The  practice  of  reasoning  on  these  interesting  themes  be- 
comes a  habit  at  last,  and  the  habit  strengthening  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, gives  that  dignity  to  the  arts  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
while  the  discipline  is  favorable  to  the  investigation  of  the  still  more 
abstruse  subjects  of  mental  philosophy. 

Purity  of  taste  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  aflfections,  and  to  mod- 
erate those  that  are  selfish.  It  makes  us  averse  to  coarse  language 
and  ungenerous  conduct,  while  it  encourages  a  sympathy  with  what- 
ever is  lovely,  excellent  and  magnanimous.  So  closely  allied,  I  re- 
peat, to  morality,  is  intellectual  taste,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  a 
fine  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper  and  elegant  in  writing,  paint- 
ing and  architecture,  is  a  most  rational  preparation  for  the  same  just 
relish  of  these  qualities  in  character  and  behavior.  A  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
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to  that  most  enticing  sort  of  logic.  The  Sctsiice  of  criticisna,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts,  to  composition  and  literature^  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  middle  link  that  connects  the  different  parts  of  education,, 
harmonizing  all.  The  student  proceeds  from  the  more  agreeable 
and  simple  method,  until  custom  improves  his  faculties,  and  he  learns 
by  this  easy  mastery  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  a  deeper  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  that  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  reasoning  do  not  usually  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  man;  they  not  being  so  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  however  valuable  for  the  discipline  of  thought,  while  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  rational  principles,  furnishes 
elegant  subjects  for  conversation,  sharpens  our  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  language,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social 
state  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  trust  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  present  faculty  of  the  University,  as  it  will  be  genial  and 
valuable  to  every  department  of  study.  It  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  time  allotted  to  any  of  these  studies,  as  it  is  proposed 
that  the  professor  of  art  shall  impart  the  knowledge  and  gradually 
form  the  taste,  by  familiar  lectures,  by  conversations,  and  by  frequent 
reference  to  examples  of  fine  art.  These  shall  consist  in  drawings, 
in  engravings,  in  paintings,  and  in  casts  from  the  antique.  The  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  must  feel  a  lively  interest,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
in  a  collection  of  those  marbles  which  illustrate  the  text  books  that 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  his  classes — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Elgin 
marbles,  from  the  Parthenon,  or  some  noble  busts  of  Euripides,  Xen- 
ophon  or  Thucydides.  These  are  eloquent  and  palpable;  and  the 
marble  groups  often  possess  a  spirit  and  purity  of  sentiment  far  be- 
yond the  language  of  the  poet  or  historian.  The  spectacle  of  these  ■ 
precious  memorials  of  a  past  classical  age,  will  impart  increased  in- 
terest to  their  studies  and  stamp  on  the  memory  of  ardent  youth,, 
images  of  delicacy  and  heroism  that  will  continue  to  warm  his  fancy 
in  the  toil  of  life. 

The  student  of  Virgil  who  pores  over,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  La-- 
ocoon,  and  perhaps  with   difficulty  makes  out  the  meaning  of  the 


poet,  will  find  his  imagination  excited,  by  having  at  his  commaBdr«  j 
cast  of  that  exqisite  group  in  marble,  by  which  his  memory  will  be 
sharpened  and  his  taste  improved.     Especially  should  this  union  be 
encouraged,  considering  that  in  this  instance  it  is  yet  an  unsettled  ; 
question  whether  the  poet  or  the  sculptor  be  the  original!     The  sub-  < 
ject  of  the  fine  arts  and  aesthetics,  as  has  been  remarked,  connects  it- 
self with  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  and  that  lectures  and  coa- 
rersations  on  themes  so  agreeable  would  commend  themselves,  there  i 
can  be  no  doubt,  both  to  the  classes  who  pursue  these  studies,  and 
to  the  professor  who  presides  over  them.     The  able   discussions  of 
Stewart,  of  Reid,  of  Kaimes,  Allison  and  Mills,  of  Burke  and  Knight, 
on  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  on  criticism  and  on  taste,  show  how 
important  they  are  considered  in  any  general  course  of  instruction; 
how  they  are  connected  with  other  branches  of  philosophy,  and  how 
deeply  they  teach  the  joys  and  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  just  regret  that  the  seminaries  and  col- 
leges of  this  country  have  not  more  generally  provided  departments 
of  the  arts.  Unfortunely,  we  have  copied  too  much  after  the  Eng- 
lish universities  in  this  respect.  But,  as  this  oversight  in  the  early 
foundation  of  these  great  institutions  is  generally  lamented  by  the 
most  liberal  minds  of  England,  as  a  source  of  great  evil,  and  one,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  gladly  see  rectified,  it  certainly  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  us,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  institutions, 
to  make  ample  provisions  for  this  deficiency.  The  absence  of  this 
provision  in  the  national  schools  of  England,  had  its  origin  in  illib- 
eral, contracted  views,  similar  to  that  spirit  which  at  this  day  would 
exclude  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  done  nothing  either  for  art  or  the  na- 
tural sciences;  and  the  low  state  of  public  taste  in  that  country  is 
little  creditable  to  the  character  of  institutions  so  powerful  and  opu- 
lent    This  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  neither  of  these  universities  possess  a 
school  in  which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  is  taught; 
and  has  not  even  a  course  of  lectures,  nor  any  means  by  which  a 
young  man  may  be  either  taught  or  can  acquire  the  requisite  know- 
ledge on  this  class  of  subjects?  What  they  have  inherited  from  the 
dark  ages,  they  have  tried  to  preserve,  without,  if  possible,  ever  going 
beyond  what  then  existed. 


^''  The  time  is  speedily  advancing,  we  may  predict,  when  public  taste 
and  general  refinement  in  this  country  will  be  in  advance  of  that  of 
England,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  and  patronage  that  have  been 
lavished  on  art  there  for  the  past  one  hundred  years.  But  with  us, 
this  must  be  greatly  aided  and  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  this 
culture  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Even  schools  of  design  and  academies  expressly  established  for 
this  purpose,  may  not,  in  my  opinion,  do  so  much  towards  building 
up  taste  and  the  diffusion  of  art,  as  the  establishment  of  professor- 
ships in  the  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land, 
where  their  culture  shall  begin  jointly  with  other  academical  studies, 
and  where  the  theory  of  art  shall  be  combined  with  and  illustrated 
by  the  palpable  productions  of  the  chisel  and  pencil. 

An  able  English  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  indulges  in  these 
sound  remarks:  "We  should  say  decidedly  that  the  best  consideration 
for  art,  and  the  best  patronage  too,  that  we  would  give  it,  would  be 
to  establish  it  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In 
these  venerated  places,  to  found  professorships,  that  a  more  sure 
love  and  more  sure  taste  for  it  may  be  imbedded  with  every  good 
and  classical  love  and  taste  in  the  minds  of  youth." 

I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  new  university  of  London  is  an  exception  to  this;  and  being 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  seems  inclined  as  far  as  possible  to 
rectify  the  error  of  the  older  institutions,  and  to  restore  the  faculty 
of  the  arts  which  has  perished  there;  and  for  this  purpose  has  estab- 
lished lectures  on  \he  different  branches  of  the  arts. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  higher  ground — wider  and 
better  views  than  almost  any  institution  in  this  country.  She  in- 
cludes the  natural  sciences  as  too  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  She  has  provided  also  emphatically  for  the  Jine 
arts.  She  has  established  a  department  of  arts,  which  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  organic  law  creating  this  noble  institution. 

Chap.  2,  Sec.  2 — "The  objects  of  the  University  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide the  inhabitants  of  the  State  with  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts." 


^f^ec,  9 — "There  shall  be  //i?ee  departments:  first,  that  of  literature, 
science  and  the  arts."  "There  shall  be  established  a  professorshjjp 
of  the  fine  arts." 

I  trust  that  this  paper  may  not  be  deemed  prolix,  if  I  afl&x  to  it 
some  considerations  that  would  demand  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sor of  art,  and  a  general  scheme  of  action  and  duty  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  carried  out.  All  tKe  objects  included  in  such  a  scheme 
could  not  be  realized  at  once;  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  very  speedily  to  impart  interest  to  this  new  feature  in 
the  University,  and  to  awaken  in  its  behalf  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
student  and  faculty;  and  I  cannot  doubt  this  interest  and  sympathy 
would  in  no  long  period  of  time  spread  to  difiierent  parts  of  the 
State,  and  that  he  might  be  the  medium,  through  the  peculiarly  at- 
tractive and  genial  nature  of  art,  to  render  substantial  and  lasting 
benefit  to  this  Institution.  Some  of  these  considerations  and  duties 
I  have  placed  under  separate  heads,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  may  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended, as  well  as  that  its  practical  bearing  shall  be  more  easily 
seen. 

Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Michigan — some 
of  the  duties,  and  general  course  indicated,  which  might  devolve  on 
and  be  pursued  by  the  professor  of  such  department 

1.  Lectures  on  intellectual  taste — lectures  on  the  theory  of  art — gen- 
eral idea — lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of 
art — painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  <fec. — their  relation  to 
each  other — intimately  united  to  poetry — the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts  on  the  feelings,  on  the  manners,  on  morals  and  literature,  on  civ- 
ihzation,  and  on  the  sciences. 

2.  Show  the  value  of  art  to  classical  studies — illustrate  these 
studies  by  busts  of  those  distinguished  in  eloquence,  poetry  or  states- 
manship— by  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  so  valuable  also  to  elu- 
cidate the  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome  and  Greece — its  union 
with  Greek  literature — impossibility  to  appreciate  Grecian  history,  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  art;  one 
is  the  exponent  of  the  other;  have  a  collection  of  the  casts  from  the 
Elgin  and  Phygalian  marbles,  from  antique  busts,  and  from  exquisite 
groups,  such  as  the  Psyche  and  Laocoon,  say  half  the  size  of  life. 
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All  these  can  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  and  they  would  prore 
invaluable  memorials  of  the  heroic  ages  of  literature  and  art. 

3.  Copies  from  some  of  the  best  paintings,  to  illustrate  composition 
in  painting,  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  coloring,  and  liffht  and 
shade;  good  engravings  from  celebrated  paintings.  These  will  con- 
stitute a  collection  permanently  belonging  to  the  University.  To  this 
collection  might  be  added  such  portraits  of  the  professors,  chancel- 
lors, and  other  distinguished  persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution,  as  might  be  induced  by  invitation,  or  otherwise,  to 
leave  them.  Art  preserves  a  memory  of  the  past  and  is  conserva- 
tive. 

4.  Students  who  wish  can  take  lessons  in  drawing ^  in  perspective, 
in  cdoring,  in  composition.  This  department  will  thus  have  a  direct, 
practical  bearing  on  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  aside  from 
the  refined  taste  its  teachings  will  inculeate.  The  services  of  the 
professor  might  be  made  useful  to  the  medical  department.  The 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawings, 
diagrams,  and  transparencies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  art  will 
foster  an  attachment  to  the  University. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  German  Universities  the  fine  arts 
are  represented  by  a  professor.  Lectures  prevail  there  as  a  mode  of 
teaching,  more  than  in  the  English.  The  German  is  far  more  liberal. 
A  well  educated  German  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  with 
the  theory  of  the  arts,  and  often  with  the  principles  of  each. 

6.  We  have  already  some  examples — Columbia  College,  New 
York,  has  a  professor  oi  fine  arts,  a  young  man  of  that  city.  West 
Point  has  a  professor  of  fine  arts.  Cambridge  has  a  collection  of 
pictures,  and  inculcates  the  fine  arts  as  a  branch  of  her  teachings. 
New  Haven  College  has  erected  a  separate  building  for  the  reception 
of  Col.  Trumbull's  pictures,  and  has  thus  an  admirable  series  of 
works  to  illustrate  art.  It  is  there  lessons  of  patriotism  may  be  first 
imbibed;  it  is  there  the  student  will  first  contemplate  the  noble  de- 
signs of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  "  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  **  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission  to 
Congress,"  with  many  others  of  a  National  interest 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  already  purchased  one  valuable 
work  of  art,  and  is  in  treaty  for  Power's  Greek  Slave;  showing  that 
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the  arts  ^111  be  included  in  the  legitimate  objects  of  an  institution  thai 
proposes  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  mankind.  This  does  not  pro- 
probably  name  all  the  institutions  in  our  country  that  have  provided 
for  the  teachintrs  of  art  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Several  60cie» 
ties  and  institutions  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Cia- 
cinnatti,  established  expressly  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art,  and  cor- 
dially sustained  by  the  public,  are  not  mentioned. 

7.  Every  step  taken  in  this  country  to  sustain  art,  by  whateyei 
method,  whether  by  societies,  State  legislatures,  or  Congress,  hat 
been  promptly  met  by  the  public,  showing  that  the  public  sentiment 
is  quite  ready  to  sanction  the  boldness  or  liberality  of  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  take  initiatory  steps  in  such  encouragement.  Very 
many  instances  of  this  can  be  adduced. 

8.  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  liberal  basis  on  which  her  ed- 
ucational system  is  founded.  Is  not  this  fact  a  strong  reason  that  nom, 
while  the  course  of  instruction  is  falling  into  permanent  methods^  that 
a  department  so  important,  so  essential  to  the  best  and  the  most  lib- 
eral culture  as  that  comprehending  the  fine  arts,  should  not  be  omii* 
ted  or  postponed,  but  immediately  and  with  confidence  incorporated 
with  her  more  obviously  practical  branches. 

Without  venturing  to  extend  the  argument  embodied  in  this  paper, 
the  whole  subject  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  and  con- 
sideration of  your  honorable  body. 

ALVAH  BRADI8H. 


PAET  II. 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  MICHIGAN, 

,.-v.,^,|  WITH 

WOTES,  FORMS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  CONDUCTING  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  law  does  not  impose  upon  the  Superintendent  the  duty  of 
leciding  questions  arising   under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws, 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  done — the  inter- 
it  of  the  schools  requires  it,  and  the  school  officers  seek  for  and  de- 
md  such  decisions.     The  consideration  of  all  the  questions  which 
rise  in   the  townships  and  districts,   which   are   submitted  to  the 
ice  for  its  advice  and  decision,  involves  an  amount  of  labor  which 
not  generally  conceived.     Many  of  these  questions  are  the  more 
iportant,  because   they  are  intricate.     They  require  examination, 
lection,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  law,  and  also  a 
ractical  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem.    Great  pains,  thought,  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  thii 
part  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  the  notes  will  be  found  to  meet 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  questions  that  are  generally  raised  in  the 
districts.     The  decisions  given  have  been  based  upon  queries  of  offi- 
eers,  embraced   in  their  correspondence.     Should  this  document  nofc 
be  swelled  to  a  size  which  forbids  it,  abstracts  of  this  correspondence 
will  be  presented,  showing  for  themselves  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round  and  embarrass  school  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, and  in  relation  to  which  they  require  the  advice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  law  embraces  all  amendments  made  up  to  1862.     Those  por- 
tions which  are  in  brackets  are  amendments.     The  number  of 
43 
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tions  are  the  same  as  in  the  revised  sta1.utes  of  1846.     The  decisiong  : 
here  made  are  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the  province  of  any  legal  , 
department  or  tribunal  of  the  Stat«.     They  are  confined  to  questions  | 
arising  under  the  operation  and  in  the  administration  of  the  school  j 
law.     In  cases  where  the  district  stands  in  the  light  of  a  contracting  j 
party,  or  where  the  school  officers  have  subjected  themselves  or  the  i 
district  to  a  controversy  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  neither  the  duty  or 
the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  determine  what  are,  or  wha*  i 
are  not,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.     Provisions  exist  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  States,  conferring  a  more  extended 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the  school  laws;  and  the  decisions 
being  made  final,  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of  litigation,  expense 
and  difficulty.     A  provision  to  this  effect  has  been  recommended  in 
Michigan  by  each  successive  Superintendent.     In  his  remarks  upon 
the  school  law  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Barnard  recommended  it  as 
leading  to  a  cheap,  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  numerous  con- 
troversies which  unavoidably  spring  up  in  the  local  administration 
of  the  system,  which  were  previously  carried  into  the  courts,  or  the 
Legislature,  involving  much  expense,  much  delay,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bitter,  wide  spread  and  lasting  dissatisfaction. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorize  any  person  feeling 
himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made  by  a  school 
district  meeting,  or  by  the  town  superintendent,  in  forming,  or  altering, 
or  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  a  school  district,  or  in  refusing  to  pay 
any  school  moneys  to  any  such  district,  or  by  the  trustees  in  paying 
any  teacher,  or  refusing  to  pay  him,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any 
scholar  gratuitously,  or  concerning  any  other  matter  under  the  law 
relating  to  schools,  to  appeal  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  required 
and  authorized  to  examine  and  decide  the  same,  and  the  decision  is 
final  and  conclusive. 

OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

DISTRICTS . 

Sbction  1.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  aay  township 
[rtiall  form  a  school  district  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  suck 
hoard  to  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  a  notice  in  writing, 
•f  the  formation  of  such  district,  describing  its  boundaries,  and  specifying 
Ue  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting;  which  notice,  with  the  fact  of 
•Qch  delivery,  shall  be  entered  upon  record  by  the  clerk. 
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1.  The  power  to  form  school  districts  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  by  section  71.  In  proceeding:  to  divide  the  town- 
ship, as  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  a  full  record  should  be  kept, 
showing  not  only  the  number  of  each  district,  but  accurately  de- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  each,  in  order  that  the  clerk  of  the  board, 
under  this  section,  may  be  accurate  in  his  description  to  be  delivered 
to  a  taxable  inhabitant.  The  following  form  of  the  notice  required, 
is  prescribed: 

To  A. B. ,a  taxable  inhahUani  of  school  district  No. .' 

Sir — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the   school   inspectors  of  the 

township   of ,  on   the day   of ,185  ,  formed  a 

school  district  in  said  township,  which  they  numbered  school  district 

No. ,  and  which  is  bounded  as  follows:  [Insert  the  boundary  as 

copied  from  the  record.]     The  first  meeting  of  said  district  will  be 

held  at ,  on  the day  of ,  185  ,  at  —  o'clock 

in  the noon:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  every  qualified 

voter  of  said  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice 
at  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above;  and  after 
so  notifying  every  qualified  voter  within  the  boundaries  above  de- 
scribed, you  will  endorse  on  this  notice  a  return,  showing  such  noti- 
fication, with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  above  men- 
tioned. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  -_ _ , 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

For  form  of  endorsement  upon  this  notice,  see  note  to  section  3. 

2.  A  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in  this  and 
Ihe  following  section,  who  neglects  or  refuses  duly  to  serve  and  re- 
kirn  the  notice  required,  is  liable,  by  the  provisions  of  section  129,  to 
forfeit  a  penalty  of  five  dollars. 

3.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  inhabitant 
who  is  served  with  the  notice. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  notice  shall  also  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every 
qualified  voter  of  such  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written 
Motice  at  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meetingr,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  inhabitant  to  notify  the  qualified  voters  of  said  district  accord- 
ingly. 

1.  To  save  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  time  in  giving  the 
aotiee,  five  full  days,  without  any  fraction  of  a  day,  should  be  given 
before  the  day  of  meeting. 
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2.  The  written  notice  required  by  this  section,  need  not  contain  a 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  spe- 
cify the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  if  it  is  served  at  least  fit*  1 
days  before  the  meeting.  ! 

'     The  following  form  may  be  used,  viz:  i 

To  A B ;  I 

Sir — School  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of ,  having  j 

been  formed  by  the  inspectors,  you  are  hereby  notified,  as  a  qualified 

voter  therein,  that  the  first  meeting  thereof   will  be   held  at , 

on   the day   of ,  A.    D.    185  ,    at o'clock  in  tht 

noon.     Dated  this day  of ,185  . 

(Signed)  . 

3.  If  in  notifying  the  qualified  voters,  by  any  unavoidable  accident, 

or  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  singly  person  has  not  been  noti- 1 

fied,  or  several  persons,  who  were  not  believed  to  be  a  resident  car 

residents  of  the  district,  or  by  reason  of  an  impossibihty  to  notify  i 

such  person   or  persons,  from  the  absence  of  himself,  or  the  want  i 

of  a  place  of  residence  temporarily,  such  want  of  notice  does  not 

aflPect  the  validity  of  the  organization  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified  ; 

Toters.     The  law  is  imperative  upon  the  inhabitant  serving  the  no-  | 

tice,  to  notify  every  qualified  voter,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  afiects  | 

him  personally,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  district  also,  only  whert  j 

the  omission  has  been  wilful  or  fraudulent.     See  section  14. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  inhabitant,  when  he  shall  have  notified  the  qualified  i 
voters  as  required  in  such  notice,  shall  endorse  thereon  a  return,  showing 
such  notification,  with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  such  notice 
and  return  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  of  endorsement  is  recommended.  If  the  quali- 
fied voters  are  all  notified  in  one  day,  the  form  may  be  varied,  but 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfactory,  and  often  save  trouble,  to  giv* 
the  names  and  dates  of  notification  according  to  the  form,  and  also 
for  the  greater  facility  it  will  afford  to  the  director  to  record  it,  as  re- 
quired by  section  4: 

I,  A B ,  hereby  return  the  within  (or  annexed)  notice,  aad 

have  notified  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  as  follows: 


NAMES. 


DATE. 


January  1,  1852. 
do         do 


How  NOTIFIED. 


Personally. 
Written  notice. 


Dated  at 


-,  this 


(Signed) 


day  of 


•,  185  . 
D. 


E- 


w 
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1.  Every  cliairraan  of  the  first  district  meeting,  who  wilfully  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  him  in  this  and  the 
following  sections,  or  in  the  chapter  relating  to  primary  schools,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ^5.     See  section  129. 

2.  The  meeting  must  organize  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman; 
and  must  then  choose  its  district  officers.  The  acceptance  of  any 
two  of  the  officers  elected  duly  organizes  the  district,  and  these  may 
be  filed  forthwith,  in  pursuance  of  section  6.  Section  130  imposes 
a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  accept  any 
such  office,  and  serve  therein.  If  the  notice  has  not  been  given,  or 
the  qualified  voters  fail  entirely  to  attend,  when  notified,  the  no- 
tice must  be  renewed,  but  no  particular  number  is  requisite  to  ena- 
ble the  district  to  efiect  its  organization,  after  proper  notice. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  chairman  shall  deliver  such  notice  and  return  to  the 
director  chosen  at  such  meeting,  who  shall  record  the  same  at  length  in  a 
booic  to  be  provided  by  him  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  as  a  part  of  the 
records  of  such  district. 

1 .  By  section  9  the  record  here  required  is  made  prima  facia  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  set  forth,  and  of  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the 
organization  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting.  Ik  is 
important  that  it  should  be  correct  and  complete.  In  case  of  the  want 
of  this  record,  its  destruction  or  loss,  it  cannot  be  supplied.  But  if  the 
district  has  exercised  the  franchises  of  a  district,  that  is,  elected  officers, 
voted  tax,  employed  teachers,  made  reports,  <fec.,  for  two  years, 
(section  10,)  its  organization  is  presumed  to  be  legal. 

Sec.  5.  The  qualified  voters  of  such  district,  when  assembled  pursuant 
to  such  previous  notice,  and  also  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a 
moderator,  director,  and  assessor,  [who  shall  be  residents  of  such  district, 
and]  who  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting,  severally  file  with  the 
director  a  written  acceptance  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
respectively  elected,  which  shall  be  recorded  by  said  director. 

1 .  The  qualified  voters  at  this  meeting,  after  having  elected  dis- 
trict officers,  cannot  proceed  to  transact  any  other  business,  by  voting 
a  tax,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  organization  of  the  district. 
This  is  a  meeting  to  choose  a  moderator,  director  and  assessor.  An 
addition  to  section  92  provides  that  in  districts  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  the 
district  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto  four  trustees,  pro- 
vided the  district  determine  to  do  so,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  This  vote  cannot  be  taken  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
district. 
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*^2.  The  law  is  not  definite  as  to  the  form  of  the  acceptance.  It 
must  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  director  within  ten  days  aftear 
the  meeting.  Every  acceptance  should  specify  the  oflSce  to  which 
the  person  has  been  chosen.  Each  should  be  filed  separately,  to 
avoid  confusion  and  error.  The  fad  of  the  filing  by  the  person 
elected  to  a  given  office,  and  the  date  of  filing,  are  matters  of  record, 
to  be  made  by  the  director.  A  mere  clerical  error,  in  the  acceptance, 
will  not  vitiate  it.  If  it  is  not  in  the  precise  words  of  the  prescribed 
form,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  director  to  decide  upon  its  sufla- 
ciency  or  insufficiency,  in  case  of  question.  In  case  of  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  a  safe  course  for  the  person  chosen  to  the  office  to 
decline  serving,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  has  not  filed  his  acceptance 
legally,  he  could  not  bind  the  district  by  his  acts,  but  would  himself 
be  bound  by  his  own  acts. 

3.  After  filing  acceptance,  the  new  officers  supercede  the  old  one« 
at  once.  District  officers  are  not  required  to  file  an  oath  of  office. 
Section  130  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  of  district  offi- 
cers to  serve  without  sufficient  cause,  or  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
perform  any  duty  required  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

4.  If  a  newly  elected  district  officer  fails  to  file  his  acceptance,  the 
previous  officer  holds  over,  and  there  is  no  vacancy  to  fill,  unless  the 
previous  director  has  been  in  office  ten  days  beyond  the  time  of  a  se- 
cond annual  meeting  after  his  election  or  appointment. 

FORM  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

I  accept  the  office  of of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of .     Dated  this day  of ^,  185  . 

(Signed)  A B . 

On  the  back  of  this  should  be  endorsed:  "Filed  this day  of 

,  185  .     C D ,  Director." 


Sec.  6.  Every  such  school  district  shall  be  deemed  duly  organized 
when  any  two  of  the  officers  elected  at  their  first  annual  meeting  shall 
have  filed  their  acceptance  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  shall  fail  to  organize 
the  same  in  pursuance  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  the  said  clerk  shall 
give  a  new  notice  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  thereon  as  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  delivered. 

Sec.  8.  Every  school  district  organized  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter, 
or  which  has  been  organized  and  continued  under  any  previous  law  of  the 
Stale  or  Territory  of  Michigan,  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  pos- 
sess the   usual  powers  of  a  corporation  for  public  purposes,  by  the  name 

and  siyle  of  "School  District  number ,  (such  number  as  shall  be 

deftignatcd  in  the  formation  thereof  by  the  inspectors)  of >"  (the 
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me  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  district  is  situated,)  and 
in  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  holding 
such  real  and  personal  estate  as  is  authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  of  selling  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  record  made  by  the  director,  as  required  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  chapter,  shall  he  prima  facia  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
set  forth,  and  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the  organization  of  the 
district  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting;  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  record  kept 
by  the  school  inspectors,  as  evidence. 

Skc.  10.  Every  school  district  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  legally  organized,  when  it  shall  have  exercised  the  Iranchises  and 
privileges  ot  a  district  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

f,  The  last  above  five  sections,  in  addition  to  those  which  precede 
lem,  relate  entirely  to   the  formation  and   organization  of  school 
istricts,  each  step  being  carefully  taken.     Section  8  provides  that 
le  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  possessing  also  the  powers  of  a 
)rporation  for  public  purposes,  and  capable,   under  the  name  and 
lumber  designated  by  the  inspectors,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and 
)lding  real  and  personal  estate,  and  selling  the  same,  as  provided 
this  chapter.     The  statute  nowhere  contemplates  the  dissolution, 
a  school  district,  nor  does  it  directly  confer  upon  any  board  the 
)wer  to  dissolve  the  body  corporate.    Nor  can  the  board  of  inspec- 
>rs,  under  the  provisions  of  section  Vl,  which   authorize  them  "to 
ivide  the  township  into  such  number  of  school  districts  as  may  frona 
le  to  time  be  necessary;  (the  boundaries  of  which  districts  they 
»ay  alter  and  regulate,  as  circumstances  shall  render  proper,")  take 
ly  action  in  relation   to  the  dissolution  of  a  district,  so  as  to  work 
ly  change  of  the  previous  liability  of  the  district,   except  in  the 
lanner  pointed  out  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  by  sections 
'^5,  76,  77  and  78.     In  1843,  the  possible  dissolution  of  a  district  was 
sought  to  be  guarded  against,  and  to  prevent  it  in  any  way,  penalties 
were  sought  to  be  and  were  subsequently  imposed  upon  school  offi- 
cers who  neglected  to  perform,  or  refused  to  do  their  duty,  or  serve 
in  the  offices  to  which  they  were  chosen.     Applications  to  dissolve 
these  corporate  bodies  have  in  several  instances  been  made  to  the 
Legislature,  which  has  acted  specifically  upon  them,  but  which  has 
not  conferred  upon  the  board  of  school  inspectors  such  a  power.  The 
revised   constitution  has  provided  that  the  Legislature  may  confer 
upon  townships,  cities  and  villages,  and  boards  of  supervisors,  saoh 
powers  of  a  local,  legislative  or  administrative   character  as  it  m?'"" 
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deem  advisable;  but  the  Legislature  not  having  seen  fit  to  enact  any 
law  upon  the  subject,  the  power  of  dissolving  school  districts  is  still 
vested  in  the  Legislature. 

The  division  of  a  township  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  no 
provision  is  made  otherwise,  does  not  dissolve  nor  alter  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  school  district.  The  imaginary  township  line  changes  no 
residence  of  the  district  officers,  but  upon  such  division  of  townships 
or  counties,  single  or  whole  districts  are  by  operation  of  law  trans- 
formed into  joi-nt  school  districts,  and  become  of  necessity  subject  to 
the  provisions  applicable  to  such  districts.  But  a  single  instance  of 
this  kind  is  believed  to  have  occurred,  however,  in  this  State. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

Sec.  11.  The  annual  meetings  of  such  (each)  school  district  shall  be 
held  on  the  last  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  and  the  school  year 
commence  on  that  day. 

1.  The  annual  meetings  of  school  districts  are  the  most  important 
occasions  which  the  law  provides  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  schools.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  "the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  coming  together  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district,  for  deliberation  and  consultation  in  relation  to  their 
schools,  and  the  various  interests  connected  therewith,  are  calculated 
to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  favor  of  education;  to  promote 
union,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  the  several  districts;  and 
to  cement  the  ties  of  friendly,  social  intercourse  between  those  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their 
children.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  neglected;  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  prompt  and  uniform 
in  their  attendance,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  be  invariably 
characterized  by  that  order,  regularity,  dignity  and  decorum  which 
can  alone  command  respect  and  efficiently  attain  the  objects  to  be 
accomplished." 

The  powers  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  meetings,  are 
fully  prescribed  in  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  54,  25,  20  and  27. 
The  moderator  presides  at  all  meetings  when  present,  and  sections 
30  and  31  give  to  the  moderator,  or  person  presiding,  (see  section 
29,)  the  power  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  disturbance.  Section 
37  makes  the  director  clerk  of  the  meeting,  but  in  his  absence  the 
qualified  voters  appoint  a  clerk,  who  is  to  certify  the  proceedings  of 
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the  meeting  to  the  director.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  preserve 
copies  of  all  reports,  and  preserve  and  keep  all  books  and  papers  be- 
longing to  his  office. 

FORM  OF  NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

KoTTCE  is  hereby  given  that  the  annual  meeting  of  school  district 
'So. ,  of  the  township  of ,  for  the  election  of  school  dis- 
trict officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
lawfully  come  before  it,  and  deemed  to  be  necessary,  will  be  held 

at ,  on  Monday  the day  of ,  A.  D.  185     ,  at 

o'clock  in  the noon. 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director.    ' 

This  notice  must  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 

le  district,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting.     [Sir 

days  without  any  fraction  of  a  day.] 

1.  Annual  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
)e  necessary,  in  which  case  the  following  form  of  notice  should  be 

sted,  as  above  required: 

^    Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of 

jhool  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of ,  will  be  held 

|t ,  on  the day  of ,  185  ,  at o'clock 

the noon  of  said  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  annual 

meeting.     Dated  this day  of ,  185  . 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director. 

2.  The  qualified  voters  present  at  ant/  meeting  lawfully  assembled, 
may  re  consider,  rescind,  alter  or  modify  any  proceeding,  action,  or 
vote  taken  at  an  annual  meeting,  provided  no  obligation  has  been  in- 
©urred  under  such  previous  proceedings,  votes  or  resolves. 

2.  The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting,  either  annual,  adjourned 
or  special,  are  not  to  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due  notice,  unless 
it  appears  that  the  omission  was  wilful  and  fraudulent. 

8.  Trouble  is  sometimes  made  by  the  failure  of  the  qualified  vo- 
ters present  to  exercise  discretion  in  relation  to  organizing  the 
meeting.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  variation  in  time, 
and  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  for  all  the  voters  to  assemble 
before  proceeding  to  business.  Fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
according  to  circumstances,  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Any  num- 
ber, however  few,  may  then  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district,  or  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  adjourn.  The 
latter,  in  many  instances,  might  be  the  prudent  course.  If  the  meet- 
44 
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ing  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  oflScers  to  be  chosen,  it  will  often- 
tinaes  save  trouble  by  offering  a  resolution  in  writing,  designating  the 
officers  and  offices;  but  if  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  would  be 
well  to  vote  by  ballot  All  other  business  should  be  done  by  written 
resolutions,  and  if  the  result  of  the  vote  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  it  should  be  done  by  count  or  by  takiag  the 
ayes  and  noes.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  should 
prepare  a  list  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district  in  a  tabular  form, 
embracing  all  the  subjects  voted  on,  similar  to  the  following: 


NAMES    OF  VOTER3.|tO  CHANGE  SITE. 

TO  BUILD  SO.  H'8E.|JT0  RAISE  TAX.j 

A B , 

C D , 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

'-^  ''in  **« 

1 

j 

Total,. 

The  clerk  should  keep  his  minutes  so  that,  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journs, they  may  be  read  and  corrected,  if  necessary,  and  approved 
by  the  meeting;  and  after  being  signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk, 
they  should  be  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  district.  These 
minutes  should  be  in  form  as  follows,  varied  to  suit  the  circumstan- 
ces: 

FORM  FOR  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  THE  DISTRICT  CLERK. 

At  an  annual,  special,  or  adjourned  (as  the  case  may  be)  meeting 

of  the  qualified  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township 

of ,  held   at   the ,  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

186  ,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  moderator  presiding,  (or 
X B was  chosen  to  preside,  the  moderator  not  being  pres- 
ent,) and  C D was  present  as  clerk,  (or  E F was 

appointed  clerk,  in  the  absence  of  the  director:) 

Resolved,  <fec.,  [here  insert  the  resolutions  as  passed,]  If  the  vote 
was  unanimous,  Resolved,  unanimously,  &c. 

In  case  of  a  vote  to  designate  or  to  change  the  site,  tioo-tkirds  of 
the  qualified  voters  present  are  necessary.  In  this  case,  after  taking 
the  vote  as  indicated  above,  the  record  should  state  substantially  as 
follows: 

It  having  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  present  site  of  the 
school  house  in  the  said  district  be  established,  (or  changed,)  or  that 
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the  same  shall  be,  <fec.,  [here  describe  the  locality  and  premises,  ac- 
curately,] and  the  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  (or  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,)  it  was  carried,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present 
voting  therefor,  as  follows:  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 
as  follows  [Here  insert  names  in  full:]  Those  who  voted  in  the  neg- 
ative were  as  follows:  [Insert  names.] 
Ayes, ;  Noes, ;  Total, . 

The  above  form  is  given  as  a  general  guide,  and  of  course  may 
be  varied  as  the  director  finds  it  necessary. 

SSec.  12.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  district  board,  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  on  the  written  request  of  any  five  legal  voters  of  the 
district,  by  giving  the  notice  required  in  the  next  succeeding  section;  and 
in  all  notices  of  special  meetings  the  object  ot  the  meeting  shall  be 
stated. 

1.  The  district  board  may  call  a  special  meeting  without  the  written 
request  required  in  this  section.  Any  07ie  of  the  district  board  may 
call  a  special  meeting  on  such  writteH  request.  A  form  of  notice 
will  be  found  below,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  request,  so  that  any  member  of  the 
board  calling  such  meeting,  may  incorporate  it,  verbatim,  in  his  notice. 
It  is  not  optional  with  the  member  or  members  of  the  district  board, 
to  call  a  meeting  or  not,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  five  legal  voters. 

FORM  OP  WRITTEN  REQUEST. 

To  the  district  board  of  school  district  No. .•  [or  to  A B , 

dc,  one  of  the  district  board:] 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of -,  request  you,  in  pursuance  of  section  1 2  of  the 

primary  school  law,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  district,  for  the 
purpose  of ,  [Describe  the  objects  of  the  meeting.] 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(  Signed, )  , 


Sec.  13.  All  notices  of  annual  or  special  district  meetings,  after  the 
first  meeting  has  been  held  as  aforesaid,  shall  specify  the  day  and  hour, 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  given  at  least  six  days  previous  to  such 
meeting,  by  posting  up  copies  thereof  in  three  of  the  most  public  places 
in  the  district:  and  in  case  of  any  special  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  changing  the  site  of  a  school  house,  such  notice  shall 
be  given  at  least  ten  days  previous  thereto. 
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FORM  OF  NOTICE  OF    SPECIAL  MEETING* 

School  Distrct  Notice. — Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  taxable 

inhabitants  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of , 

that  in  pursuance  of  a  written  request  of  five  legal  voters  of  said 

district,  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  will  be  held  at  ,  on 

the day  of ,  A.  D.  185  ,  at o'clock  in 

the noon  of  said  day.     The  object  of  said  meeting  is . 

[Here  describe  the  object  in  full.] 

Dated  the day  of 185  . 

(Signed,)  A B . 

The  written  request  to  the  board,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  number  of 
days  designated  for  posting  up  the  notice,  either  six  or  ten,  £is  specifi- 
ed, should  be  full  days. 

1.  A  special  meeting  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  in  which 
©ase  like  notices  should  be  posted  as  are  required  in  case  of  adjourn- 
ment of  annual  meetings.  When  a  special  meeting  has  been  called, 
and  adjourns  to  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  at  such  time  and  place 
acts  upon  questions  properly  before  it,  under  the  notice,  and  again 
adjourns  without  day,  or  without  specifying  further  time  and  place, 
the  inhabitants  cannot  afterwards  re-organize  the  meeting  under  the 
notice. 

2.  If  a  portion  of  the  qualified  voters,  without  reference  to  their 
number,  at  any  meeting,  assemble  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  as 
designated  in  the  notice,  they  may  proceed  to  business.  If  they  ad- 
journ after  transacting  the  business  before  them,  and  another  portion 
of  the  qualified  voters  assemble  after  the  vote  to  adjourn  has  been 
taken  and  carried,  they  cannot  hold  a  subsequent  meeting,  re-organ- 
ize, nor  pass  any  vote,  legally  binding  on  the  district,  under  the  same 
notice.  If,  however,  after  the  meeting  has  proceeded  to  business, 
there  is  an  accession  of  legal  voters,  before  an  adjournment,  any 
Tote  or  resolution  previously  taken  at  the  same  meeting,  may  be  re- 
eonsidered  or  rescinded,  and  the  meeting  may  proceed  to  transact 
their  business  as  a  majority  present  shall  determine. 

3.  The  $1  tax,  provided  for  in  section  140,  may  be  voted  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose;  but  the  district  board  cannot 
return  such  tax  in  any  year  to  the  supervisor, /or  such  year,  if  voted 
after  the  annual  meeting.  The  tax  may  be  voted  after  the  annual 
'meeting,  but  it  must  be  returned  to  the  supervisor  of  the  ne(d  sue- 
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teeding  year.  This  vote  would  be  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  sub- 
sequent annual  meeting.  If  it  is  not  rescinded,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  board  to  returm  the  amount  to  the  supervisor,  as 
required  in  section  5Q. 

4.  A  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  may  make  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  moneys,  although  the  subject  was  acted  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  other  vote.  If  any  obligation  has  been  incurred,  under 
the  previous  vote,  the  special  meetmg  could  not  legally  interfere  with 
their  former  action  in  the  premises. 

6.  A  contract  made  with  a  teacher,  by  a  director,  as  the  law  pro- 
Tides,  (section  39,)  cannot  be  annulled  by  vote  at  a  special  meeting. 

6.  A  special  meeting  cannot  determine  any  of  the  matters  embra- 
ced in  section  24.  This  duty  is  vested  exclusively  with  the  distritt 
board. 

7.  The  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting,  called  under  a  notice 

specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  take  measures  to  build 

a  school  house,  have   no  power  to  designate  a  site.     The  object  or 

objects  of  the  special  meeting  must  be  fully  and  definitely  stated  in 

the  notice. 

Ses.  14.  No  district  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of 
due  notice,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
wilful  and  fraudulent. 

1.  A  change  of  the  usual  hour  of  holding  a  district  meeting,  for 
instance,  a  notice  fixing  the  time  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  instead  of  6 
o'clock,  (the  usual  hour,)  will  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  held  under  it,  unless  the  qualified  voters  have  previously 
designated  some  other  hour  than  that  mentioned  in  the  notice,  for 
the  hour  of  meeting,  and  the  notice  was  wilful  and  fraudulent. 
There  is  a  customary  hour,  but  the  district  board  may  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  noiici 
the  time  as  afiixed  in  the  call  posted  up  according  to  law. 

2.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meeting  may  be  called  in 
question,  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  relating  to  taxes,  or  con- 
tracts, or  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  district  and  to  individ- 
uals, the  qualified  voters  should  not  transact  business,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  omission  to  give  the  notice  was  wilful  and 
fraudulent.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  run  no  hazard  whatever,  un- 
der such  circumstances. 
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Sjbc.  15.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  acre  of  twenty-one  years, 
residing  in  the  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting. 

1.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 

whether  alien  or  citizen^  residing  in  the  district,  having  personal  or  real 

estate  assessed  to  him,  or  sufyed  to  he  assessed  to  him  in  the  district,  is 

a  voter  at  a  district  meeting.     The  property  not  subject  to  assessment 

and  taxation  is  specified  in  Act  94  of  the  session  laws  of  1 849.     It 

exempts, 

1.  Household  furniture,  including  stoves  put  up  in  any  dwelling 
house,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  dollars.  2.  All  spinning 
wheels  and  weaving  looms  and  apparatus,  not  exceeding  in  value 
fifty  dollars.  3.  A  seat,  pew  or  slip  occupied  by  any  person  or  fam- 
ily in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship.  4.  All  cemeteries, 
tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  while  in  use  as  repositories  of  the  dead. 
6.  All  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  any 
person  or  family;  all  wearing  apparel  of  every  person  and  family. 
6.  The  library  and  school  books  of  every  individual  and  family  not 
exceeding  in  value  |150,  and  all  family  pictures.  7.  To  each  house- 
holder, ten  sheep  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  yarn  or  cloth  manufac- 
tured from  the  same,  two  cows,  five  swine,  and  provisions  and  fuel 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such  householder  and  family  for 
six  months. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  person  oflfering  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meeting  shall 
be  challenged  as  unqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  such  district,  the  chair- 
man presiding  at  such  meeting  shall  declare  to  the  person  challenged  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter,  and  if  such  person  shall  state  that  he  is  qualified, 
and  the  challenge  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  the  said  chairman  shall  tender 
to  him  an  oath  in  substance  as  follows:  "You  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  you  are  an  actual  resident  of  this 
school  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein;"  and  every 
person  taking  such  oath  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  propo- 
sed at  such  meeting. 

By  reference  to  the  note  under  the  last  preceding  section,  the 
chairman  will  readily  see  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  vo- 
ter at  a  school  district  meeting,  viz:  He  must  be  a  white  male  in- 
habitant  of  the  State,  of  the  age  of  21  years;  he  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  district;  he  must  be  liable  to  pay  a  school  disirict  tax.  Every 
such  inhabitant  is  liable  to  pay  such  a  tax,  whether  he  is  an  alien  or 
a  citizen,  if  he  has  either  personal  or  real  estate  which  has  been  as- 
sessed to  him,  or  which  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  him,  in  the  district. 
The  property  not  subject  to  iazation  is  described  under  the  previous 
fectioQ. 
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Sec.  17.  If  any  person  so  challenged  shall  refT^se  to  take  such  oath,  his 
vote  shall  be  rejected;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  take  a  false  oath, 
or  make  a  false  affirmation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Sec.  18.  When  any  question  is  taken  in  any  other  manner  than  by  bal- 
lot, a  challenge  immediately  after  the  vote  has  been  taken,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  made  when  offering  to  vote,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  19.  The  qualified  voters  in  such  school  district,  when  lawfully  as- 
sembled, shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  school  house  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present,  and  to  change  the  same  by  a  similar  vote  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

g;i^:  1.  For  manner  of  voting,  &:c.,  see  note  to  section  11. 
^K  2.  In  some  instances,  districts  have  been  unable,  after  designating 
^Bl  site,  to  procure  a  conveyance  or  title  to  the  property,  the  owner  or 
^Mwners  refusing  to  give  a  deed  of  the  premises.  Section  2  of  article 
^^^8  of  the  revised  constitution,  provides  for  taking  property  for  such 
purposes;  but  as  the  Legislature  has  not  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done,  no  remedy  is  afforded  by  law  in  such 
cases. 

3.  The  site  for  a  school  house  should  be  designated  with  exact- 
ness and  precision,  either  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  by  some  defined 
and  known  landmarks.  The  safe  rule  is  to  make  such  a  description 
as  would  be  required  in  a  deed  of  the  premises.  In  designating  a 
site,  sufficient  land  should  be  procured  for  a  school  yard,  play  ground, 
necessary  out  buildings,  and  wood  house,  <fec. 

4.  In  case  of  sale  of  the  site,  (see  section  59,)  the  district  board 
may,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  district,  execute  a  con- 
reyance  of  the  same,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district.  In  most 
instances,  deeds  of  the  site  are  executed  with  the  right  of  reversion 
to  the  owner,  when  it  ceases  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  the  district  cannot  dispose  of  the  site.  When 
it  does  not  revert  to  the  owner,  and  the  sale  is  directed  under  section 
26,  the  district  may  appropriate  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  as 
they  shall  deem  best,  for  school  purposes. 

5.  The  qualified  voters  cannot  authorize  the  school  inspectors,  or 
any  other  person,  to  designate  the  site,  in  the  first  instance.  Thej 
must  establish  it,  if  they  can.  If,  after  taking  action,  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  legal  majority  necessary,  (two-thirds  of  those  present,)  the 
inspectors  may  designate  under  the  provisions  of  section  20. 
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6.  This  section  proTides  that  the  qualified  voters  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present,  change  the  site.  This  can  be  done  either 
before  the  school  house  has  been  built,  or  afterwards;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  ofi'  paying  full  damages  for 
any  violation  of  contract  which  may  have  been  previously  entered 
into,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  site,  if  the  conveyance  thereof  was  origi- 
nally made  for  school  purposes. 

7.  In  purchasing  a  site,  or  selling,  a  sufficient  sum  may  be  law- 
fully voted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  procuring  or  perfecting  the  title. 
If  it  has  not  been  voted,  the  district  board  may  procure  the  neces- 
sary legal  or  professional  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 
[See  section  59.] 

Sec.  20.  When  no  site  can  be  established,  by  such  inhabitants  as  afore- 
said, the  school  inspectors  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  dis- 
trict is  situated,  shall  determine  where  such  site  shall  be,  and  their  deter- 
mination shall  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  alteration  afterwards  by  the  inspectors  only,  if  necessary. 

1.  The  failure  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  the  site  should  be 
certified  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  township;  or  in  case  of  frac- 
tional district,  to  the  joint  boards,  by  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  or  a 
certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  vote  delivered  to  them  or  to 
their  clerk,  which  should  be  kept  of  record.  Their  determination 
is  to  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district  in  some  form  similar 
to  the  following: 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  (or  a  majority  thereof)  do  hereby 
certify  to  the  director  of  school  district  No.  — '■ — ,  of  the  township  of 

,  (the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said 

district,  having  failed  to  establish  a  site  for  the  school  house  in  said 
district  by  a  legal  majority  thereof,)  that  the  said  inspectors  have  de- 
termined that  the  said  site  shall  be  as  follows:  [describe  as  in  a  deed.] 

Given  under  our  hands  this day  of A.  D.  185  . 

A B , 

C D , 

E F , 

Inspectors, 

Sec.  21.  The  said  qualified  voters  shall  also  have  power  at  any  such 
meeting:  to  direct  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  an  appropriate  site,  and 
the  building,  hiring  or  purchasing  of  a  school  house,  and  to  impose  suck 
tax  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof,  subject  to  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  succeeding  section. 

'^*^i''A  Tote  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site,  or  to  build,  hire,  or  purchase 

ft  school  house,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  authority  for  the  district 

board  to  purchase,  hire  or  lease,  or  to  build  a  school  house,  or  te> 
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purchase  material,  or  contract  for  the   building,   without  a  further 

direction  to  thai  effect.  (See  section  59.) 

Sec.  22.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  bo  raised  in  any  district  for  the 
purpose  ot  purchasingr  or  building  a  school  house,  shall  not  exceed  the 
Bum  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more 
than  thirty  scholars  residingf  therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars 
in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  fifty  scholars  residing  in 
th©  district  between  the  ages  last  aforesaid;  and  no  sum  shall  be  raised 
exceeding  one  himdred  and  eighty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
purchasing  a  school  house  of  less  dimensions  than  twenty-four  feet  by 
thirty  feet,  and  ten  feet  between  floors;  nor  exceeding  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  building  or  purchasing  a  school  house,  constructed 
of  round  or  hewn  logs, 

1.  Although  but  two  hundred  dollars  can  be  raised  in  any  out 
year,  in  a  district,  in  which  there  not  more  than  thirty  scholars  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  but  three  hundred 

[dollars  where  there   is  not  more  than  fifty  scholars,  between  these 

kges,  yet  the   district,   if  they  desire  to  build  a  more  costly  house, 

may  lawfully  raise  either  of  these  sums  annually,  until  a  sufficient 

•sum  is  raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district     In  case   there  are 

>ver  fifty  scholars,  the  sum  which  may  be  raised  is  not  limited,  ex- 

3pt  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  buildings  of  the  different 

Hmensions  specified  in  this  section.     The  operation  of  this  section  is 

a  measure  controlled  by  section  79,  which   forbids   the  district 

)oard,  in  purchasing  or  leasing  a  site,  (such  as  shall   be  designated 

)y  the   district,)  or   in  building,  hiring   or  purchasing    a   school 

louse  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  that  purpose,  from  building  any 

or  brick  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 

title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years;  and  from  building  any 

rame  school  house  upon  any  site  for  which  they  have  not  a  title  in 

[fee,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  loithout  securing  the  privilege  of  removing 

[the  house,  when  lawfully  directed  so  to   do  by  the  qualified  voters, 

[at  any  annual  or  special  meeting.* 

2.  Any  lawfully  organized  school  district,  which  has  kept  up  its  or- 
lization,  can  vote  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  in  pursuance  of 

fpreceding  provisions,  not  to  exceed  $200  in  any  one  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  unless  the  district  has 
more  than  thirty  scholars  residingjfc  it,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years.  If  the  number  between  these  ages  is  no  moT%^ 
than  fifty,  the  district  can  vote  not  to  exceed  $300  in  any  one  yeai. 
45 
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Suppose  there  is  forty  scholars  between  these  ages — the  district  can 
raise  1300  and  no  more.  Suppose  there  is  fifty-one  scholars,  or 
over — the  amount  which  can  be  raised  is  not  then  limited.  The  lat- 
ter clause  of  the  section  limits  the  amount  so  far  as  buildings  of  cert-am 
dimensions  are  constructed. 

A  district  may  raise  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  annually  to  build  a 
frame  house  of  greater  dimensions  than  24  by  30  feet;  but  no  sum 
ean  be  raised  in  any  series  of  years  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  a  school  house  of  less  dimensions  than  this.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure 
of  money  upon  a  building  of  comparatively  small  size. 

3.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  have  it  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  same  year,  the  vote  must  be  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  that  year.  In  order  to  have  the  money  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  1852,  for  instance,  the  vote  must  be 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1852.  This  is  on  the  last  Monday 
of  September.  By  the  second  Monday  of  October  following,  the 
district  board  report  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  the  supervisor,  and 
the  supervisor  puts  it  into  his  assessment  roll  by  the  15th  of  N(»vem- 
ber  following. 

4.  The  qualified  voters,  after  voting  a  tax  to  build  a  school  house 
under  the  restrictions  of  sections  22  and  59,  may  in  directing  the 
board,  authorize  them  to  contract  with  a  third  person  or  party,  to 
build  an  additional  story  to  the  school  building  at  the  expense  of 
such  party,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  never  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rights  of  the  district  or  the  purposes  of  the  school  or 
school  house.  The  district  cannot  form  -a  partnership  with  a  third 
party  in  purchasing  site  or  building  the  house.  The  site  must  be- 
long to  the  district,  or  the  lease  vest  in  the  district  alone.  Such  con- 
tracts can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  granted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  use  of  which  is  not  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere with  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  the  building  was 
erected,  viz:  for  a  school  house.  With  these  restrictions  and  this 
understanding,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment Without  detriment  to  ^c  school,  or  'a  disturbance  of  iti 
functions  and  arrangements,  additional  taste  may  be  displayed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  school  house,  and  some  useful  purpose  of  an  in- 
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such  oases,  writings  of  the  proper  character  should  be  carefully  and 


dividual  or  society  subserved.     For  the  protection  of  all  parties  in 

such  oases,  wi 

legally  drawn. 

5.  District  officers,  when  directed  by  the  district  to  contract  for! 

building  the  school  house,  should  not  let  the  contract  to  thjemselves. 

They  may,  when  so  directed  by  the  district^  proceed  to  procure  mate- 
Ik  aiid  build  the  house  under  their  own  control  and  management, ' 
Ifd  in  such  manner  as  shjtll  be  for  the  interest  of  the  district.     Thef- 
tfict  may,  if  the  voters  see  fit,  appoint  a  building  committee.    The 
li'ections  of  the  district  to  the  board,  or  to  the  committee,  may  either 
general  or  specific.  'i 

'Sec  23.  Such  qualified  voters,  when  assembled  as  aforesaid,  may  from 
10  to  time   impo»;o  such  tax  as  shall  bo  necessary  to   keep  tlieir  school 
nise  in  rrpair,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  appendages,  and  to  pay  and 
fs-rhargo  any  dobis  or  liabilities  of  the  district  lawfully  incurred:  and  in 
listricts  containing  more  than  fifty  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
^eighteen  years,  m»y  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
year  for  the  purchase  of  globes,  outline  maps,  or  any  apparatus  lor  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  [astronomy,  natural  philosophy  and]  agricultural 
shemistry  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

1.  The  effect  of  thi<  section  is  to  limit  the  power  of  school  dis- 
ficts  having  less  than  50  scholars.     In  districts  having  less  than, 
rat  number,  a  tax  cannot  be  raised  for  the  purposes  mentioned  itt" 
jie  last  clause.     This  provision  is  a  useful  and  important  one.     Oufc*^. 
ine  maps,  globes,  apparatus,  (fcc,  for  illustrating  the  studies  pur** 
led,  are  iraporta*nt  and  indeed  indispensable  elements  of  success  in 
Caching  and  in  learning.     The  views  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Randall)  meet  with  the  hearty  con-> 
currence  of  this  department  of  public  instruction.     He  says,  with' 
truth,  that  "the  principal  facts  in  Geography  (for  instance)  are  better 
learned  by  the  eye  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  there  ought  to  be 
in  every  school  room,  a  map  of  the   world,  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  county.     Globes  are  also  desirable,  but  not  so 
important  as  maps.     Large  black  boards  in  frames  or  plaster  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  well  conducted  school.     The  operations  in  arithme- 
tic performed  on  them,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
the  pupil's  acquirement  better  than  any  results  exhibited  on  slates. 
He  sees  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  scholar,  and  can  require  him 
to  give  the  reason  for  each.     It  is  in  fact  an  exercise  of  the  entire 
elass;  and  the  whole  school,  by  this  public  process,  insensibly  ao- 
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quires  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  operations  of  this  branch  of 
study." 

2.  The  above  views  are  earnestly  commended  to  district  oflficers,  ae 
philosophical  and  sound.  The  object  had  in  view  by  the  Legislature, 
in  enacting  this  clause  of  the  school  law,  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  subjects  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  yet  destined  to  become  more  important 
branches  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools.  Public  attentioH  is 
directed  to  them  with  greater  earnestness,  as  they  constitute,  and 
will  continue  to  constitute,  the  foundation  of  the  two  great  practical 
pursuits  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

3.  Under  this  section  a  tax  may  be  voted  and  raised  for  a  fence, 
woodhouoe,  and  necessary  out-buildings,  for  a  bell,  if  the  voters  de- 
sire to  have  one,  for  water-pail,  cup,  for  washing  apparatus,  sink  and 
drain;  and  in  short,  for  all  such  appendages  as  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  while  at- 
tending school,  and  to  afford  the  usual  and  best  facilities  which  can 
be  afforded  for  keeping  a  good  school,  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  24.  They  may  also  determine,  at  each  annual  meeting,  the  length 
of  time  a  school  shall  be  taught  in  their  district  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  three  monthsf  and  whether  by  male  or  female 
teachers,  or  both;  and  whether  the  moneys  apportioned  for  the  support  of 
the  school  therein  shall  be  applied  to  the  winter  or  siimmer  term,  or  a 
certain  portion  of  each. 

1.  The  month,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  to  be  construed 

to  mean  a  calendar  month.     This  gives  four  and  one-third  weeks,  or 

twenty-six  days  for  a  month,   exclusive  of  Sundays.     By  a  custom 

which  is  time-honored  and  nearly  universal,  the  teacher  should  be 

permitted  to  dismiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday, 

or  all  day  every  other  Saturday,   ivithout  loss  of  time.     He  should 

also  be  allowed  to  dismiss  his  school  upon  all  holydays — on  the  4th 

of  July,  New  Year's,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  days  of  fasting  and 

prayer,  set  apart  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Washington's  birth  day, 

and  general  biennial  election  days,  without  loss  of  time.     (See  not« 

to  section  39,  and  the  form  of  contract  lor  teacher.) 

Skc.  25.  In  case  any  of  the  matters  in  the  preceding  section  inentionedy 
are  not  determined  at  the  annual  mcotinji,  the  district  board  shall  hav« 
power,  and  it  shall  betlieir  duly,  to  dclermineiho  same. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  board  is  bindini*-  on  the  district  until 

(he  next  annual  meeting. 
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Sbc.  26.  Said  qualified  voters  may  also,  at  any  regular  meeting,  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  sale  of  any  school  iiouse,  site,  building,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  district,  when  the  same  shall  no  longer  be  need- 
ed tor  the  use  of  the  ddkrict. 

1.  See  note  4  to  section  19,  page  351. 

Sec.  27.  They  may  also  give  such  directions,  and  make  such  provisions 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  or  defence 
of  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  which  the  district  may  be  a  party  or  inter- 
ested. 

1.  The  qualified  voters  may,  under  this  section,   employ  counsel, 

and  TOte  a  tax  to  pay  for  such  services,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  lear© 

the  control  of  such  matters  to  the  officers  designated  by  the  law  to 

attend  lo  them. 

DISTRICT  OmCERS — THKIR  POWERS    AND  DUTIES. 

Sbc.  28.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  moderator,  di- 
rector and  assessor,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  annual 
meeting  next  following  their  election  or  appointment,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  chosen  and  filed  their  acceptance,  but  not  beyond 
ten  days  after  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  election  or 
appointment,  without  being  again  elected  or  appointed. 

1.  District  officers  cannot  hold  over  their  offices  beyond  ten  days 
after  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  election  or  ap- 
pointment. If,  after  the  district  officers  are  once  chosen,  the  district 
neglects  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting,  and  holds  its  subsequent 
tecond  annual  meeting,  without  electing  officers,  or  adjourns  its  meet- 
ing beyond  ten  days  after  the  time  of  the  last  meeting,  the  terms  of 
the  old  officers  then  expire,  and  the  district  is  without  officers.  The 
mode  of  procedure  under  such  circumstances  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  required  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district. 

MODERATOR. 

Sec  29.  The  moderator  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  bo  his  duty,  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  district,  to  sign  all  warrants  for  the  collec-|^ 
tion  of  rate  bills  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  and  signed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  to  countersign  all  orders  upon  the  assessor  for  moneys  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  district,  and  all  warrants  of  the  director  upon  the  town- 
ship treasurer  for  moneys  raised  for  district  purposes,  or  apportioned  to 
the  district  by  the  township  clerk;  but  if  the  moderator  shall  be  absent 
from  any  district  meeting,  the  qualified  voters  present  may  elect  a  suitable 
person  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 

1.  The  person  appointed  to  preside  at  the   meeting  has  only  the 

power  to  act  for  that  meeting.     It  will  not  vitiate  the  proceedings  of 

the  meeting  if  such  person  prove  to  be  a  minor.     This  question  has 

been  repeatedly  raised,  but  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  raising  of 

ihe  question,   by  appointing  a  person  who,  beyond   any  exception 

which  may  be  raised,  has  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  voter. 
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2.  The  moderator  is  not  bound  to  countersign  orders  drawn  by  the 
director,  where  they  are  not  drawn  in  pursuance  of  law,  or  where 
they  are  drawn  for  any  purpose  other  than  ij^  objects  for  which  the 
money  raised  was  appropriated.  He  would  not  render  himself  lia- 
ble for  refusing  to  countersign  an  order  drawn  by  the  director,  to 
pay  the  "  public  money"  to  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  qualified  teacher, 
such  as  the  law  requires.  Instances  have  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
department,  where  orders  have  been  drawn  by  directors  to  pay  teach- 
ers who  were  not  "qualified  teachers."  7'he  moderator  in  such 
cases  may,  and  should,  refuse  to  countersign  the  order.  He,  how- 
ever, should  be  careful,  to  ascertain  that  the  teacher  is  in  fact  not  a 
"  qualified  teacher."  It  should  appear  clearly  and  legally  that  he 
was  not  so,  to  authorize  the  moderator  to  refuse  his  counter- signa- 
ture. 

Sec.  30.  If,  at  any  district  meeting,  any  person  shall  conduct  himself 
•  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  after  notice  from  the  moderator  or  person  pre- 
siding, shall  persist  therein,  the  moderator  or  person  presiding  may  order 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  and  on  his  refusal,  may  order  any 
constable  or  other  person  or  persons  to  take  him  into  custody  until  the 
meeting  shall  be  adjourned. 

Sec.  31.  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  withdraw  from  such  meeting, 
on  being  so  ordered  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  v/ho  shall 
wilfully  disturb  such  meeting,  jhall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

ASSESSOR. 

Sec.  32.  The  assessor  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging 
to  the  district,  on  the  warrant  of  the  director,  countersigned  by  the  mod- 
erator; and  shall  collect  all  rate  bills  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  contained  in  the  warrant  annexed  thereto. 

1.  In  collecting  the  rate  bill,  the  assessor  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  township  treasurer  does  in  the  collection  of  other 
taxes. 

2.  When  a  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  school  district,  it  is  the 

duty  of  the  assessor  to  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  amount.  (Section 

125.) 

Sec.  33.  In  case  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  amount 
on  such  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable,  on  demand,  the  assessor  shall  col- 
lect the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  or  chattels  of  such  person, 
wherever  found  within  any  county  in  which  the  district,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
situated. 

1.  The  form  of  procedure  under   this  section,  in  case  of  neglect 

or  refusal,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  constable  upon  sale  and  execution. 

Notice  should  be  given  in  the  same  way;  and.  property  may  be  sold 
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as  it  is  in  the  collection  of  any  other  to«  assessed  and  collected  by  law. 

Sbc.  34.  The  assessor  shall  ^ive  at  least  ten  clays'  notice  of  such  sale, 
by  posting  up  written  notices  thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  town- 
ship whore  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Sbc.  35.  At  ihe  expiration  of  his  warrant,  the  assessor  shall  make  a 
return  thereof,  in  wriiinflf,  with  the  rate  bill  attached,  to  the  director;  sta- 
ting the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  collected,  the  amount  uncollected,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  made. 

I.  For  form  of  warrant  see  section  45.  The  return,  which  should 
be  made  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  warrant  and  rate  bill 
attached,  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

I,  A B ,  a«!sessor  of  school  district  No. ,  town- 


ship of 


-,  do  hereby  make  this  my  return  of  the  annexed  war- 


rant with  rate  bill  attached,  nnd  certify  the  amount  collected  on  said 

rate  bill  to  be  the  sum  of dollars  and cents;  the  amount 

uncollected,  — r-  dollars  and ':ents;  and  that  the  following  are 

the  names  of  pennons  from  whom   collections  have  not  been  made, 
and  the  amounts  which  are  uncollected  from  each  person: 

MAMBS, 


C- 


Dated  this  - 
(Signed,) 


day  of 


A.  D.  1W6 

A— 


B- 


^sse&sor. 


The  assessor's  warrant  runs  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  coHection.  In  case  the  assessor  fails  to  execute  his  bond, 
see  section  67. 

FORM  OF  assessor's  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A B ,  (the  as- 

^ssor  of  school  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of — ,)  C 

D and  E F ,  (his  surety,)   are  held  and  firmly  bound 

unto  the  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  a  sum  of  double  the 
amount  to  come  into  the  assessor's  hands,]  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
district;  for  the  pnyment  of  which  sum  well  and  truly  to  be  made, 
we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly 
and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dated  this  — —  day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  A B ,  as- 
sessor of  said  district,  shall  faithfully  apply  all  moneys  that  shall 
come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  then  this  obligation  shall 
be  Yoid;  otherwise  of  full  force  and  virtue. 

A B ,  [l.  s.]      ' 

C D ,  [l.  a.] 

E F ,  [L.B.] 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ^ 

of  [two  witnesses.] 
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Sec.  36.  The  assessor  shall  appear  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  district,  in 
all  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  same,  when  no  other  directions  shall  be* 
given  by  the  qualified  voters  in  district  meriting,  except  in  suits  in  which 
he  is  interested  adversely  to  the  district,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  director 
•hall  appear  for  such  district,  if  no  other  direction  be  given  as  aforesaid. 

1.  See  note  to  section  27.     Sje  also  section  123. 

DIRECTOR. 

Sec.  37.  The  director  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  district  board,  and  of  all 
district  meetings,  when  present;  but  if  he  shall  not  be  present  at  any  dis- 
trict meeting,  the  qualified  voters  present  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  such 
meeting,  who  shall  certify  the  proceedings  thereof  to  the  director,  to  be 
recorded  by  him. 

1.  See  note  3  to  section  11. 

Sec.  38.  The  director  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  district  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  preserve  copies  of  all  reports  made 
to  the  school  inspectors,  and  safely  preserve  and  keep  all  books  and  papers 
Iwlonging  to  his  office. 

1 .  The  question  has  arisen  whether  if  the  record  here  provided 

for  has  not  been  kept,  or  is  destroyed  or  lost,  whether  the  district  is 

et^ided  to  its  share  of  the  incorm  of  the  primary  school  money.     Every 

school  district  from  which  a  report  has  been  made  according  to  law, 

and  showing  that  a  school  has  been  kept  therein   for  three  months, 

bj  a  qualified  teacher,  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  public  moneys. 

Bee  note  1  to  section  4.  ' 

Sec  39.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator  and  as- 
■essor,  or  one  of  them,  the  director  shall  contract  wiih  and  hire  qualified 
teachers  for,  and  in  the  name  of  the  district;  which  contract  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  have  the  consent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one 
of  them,  endorsed  thereon,  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  or 
month  as  agreed  by  the  parties,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  bo  filed  in  his 
^ce. 

1.  The  director  must  contract  with  and  hire  such  persons  as  ^re 
qualified  teachers — such  persons  as  have  offered  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  before  the  board  of  in- 
spectors, and  who,  having  been  duly  examined  by  them,  or  a  major- 
ity of  them,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school,  have  received  from  such  inspectors  a  certificate  signed 
by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  such  form  as  may  have  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  person,  who 
has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force,  is  legally  a  qualified  teacher;  and, 
by  the  operation  of  section  60,  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  any 
teacher  who  shall  not  have  received  such  a  certificate,  before  the  com, 
mencemeni  cf  his  school. 
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Every  certilicaLc  given  by  the  board  of  inspectors  continues  in 
force  for  two  years,  within  the  township.  There  is  no  authority  for 
granting  a  certificate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  But  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  annulled  under  section  90. 

3.  The  contract  with  the  teacher  must  in  all  cases  be  in  writing. 
A  contract  made  in  any  other  way,  is  against  the  express  provision 
of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  mide  binding  on  the  district.  If  the  direc- 
tor hires  a  teacher  without  following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  the  te'&chcr  for  the  amount  of  wages  con- 
tracted to  be  paid. 

4.  Unless  the  contract  has  been  violated  in  its  terms  by  the  teach- 
er, or  unless  his  cirtificite  is  annulled  by  the  Inspectors,  the  district 
ofl&cers  cannot  dismiss  the  teacher,  without  paying  him  the  wages 
contracted  for.  Under  a  written  contract,  a  district  cannot  withhold 
pay,  to  a  qualified  teacher,  if  he  has  not  perfomed  the  services  of  a 
teacher,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  The  teacher  cannot,  in  this  way,  be 
deprived  of  his  pay ;  nor  for  suck  causcy  can  the  district  officers  dismiss 
the  teachcvr,  .so  as  to  affect  his  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
contract. 

5.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director  to  contract  with  and  hire  teach- 
ers; but  he  must  do  so  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator 
or  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  and  of  two  trustees  in  districts  having 
one  hundred  scholars  or  over;  which  consent  must  be  endorsed  on  the 
contract.  The  moderator  and  assessor  have  no  authority  in  aiy  other 
way  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  can  not  do  so,  without  the  action  of 
the  director  as  required  in  this  section. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  school  fund  by  the  Su- 
perintendent is  based  upon  the  annual  report  made  by  the  director. 
If  the  report  is  in  conformity  with  law,  the  school  money  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  township,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teacher  has 
been  legally  employed,  as  for  instance  by  a  director  who^has  not 
filed  an  acceptance,  does  not  aflfect  the  distribution  of  the  public 
moneys  to  the  township  if  the  school  has  been  kept  for  the  regular 
term  by  a  qualified  teacher. 

7.  No  person,  except  the  proper  district  officers,  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  or  to 

46 
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intertere  with  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  except  as  he  may  do  sc 
through  such  officers:  but  any  person  who  is  hable  to  pay  a  schpol 
district  tax,  and  possesses  the  quahfications  of  a  voter  therein,  majr 
speak  and  vote  at  any  meeting,  whether  he  has  children  to  send  to 
the  school  or  not. 

8.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director,  with  the  advice  and  consent; 
of  the  other  district  officers  named  in  this  section,  to  provide  a 
teacher  for  the  school.  No  district  meeting  possesses  the  power  to 
relieve  them  irosa  this  requirement  of  the  law.  Under  section  24 
the  district  meeting  may  determine  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  school 
shall  bekept^  kc. 

9.  If  the  district  officers  continue  the  teacher  after  a  notice  that 
his  certificate  has  been  annulled  by  the  inspectors,  it  would  operate 
as  a  continuation  of  the  contract  with  such  teacher. 

10.  The  following  form  of  contract  is  recommended  to  the  direc- 
tors of  districts,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  teacher  is  to  have 
a  certain  sum  per  month,  or  week,  (as  the  parties  agree,)  in  full  of 
the  teacher's  services  and  board.  The  practice  of  "boarding  round," 
as  it  is  termed,  has  been  found  by  experience  often  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty,  trouble  and  annoyance.  There  is  no  authority  of  law 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  board  the  teacher;  and  although  it  may 

accommodate  and  suit  the  views  of  some  districts,  it  is  believed,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  a  better  course  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific 
sum  and  let  him  board  himself. 

Tlii^  form  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  recommended  as  being  that 
best  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  districts;  that  portion  which  relates  to  the 
holy -days  may  be  omitted  if  it  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  the  district  officers.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  manner  in  which  the  form  is  drawn,  is  in  conformity  to 
law,  and  should  be  substantially  observed. 

FORM. 

Contract,   entered   into  this day  of ,  185  ,  between 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No. of  the  township  of in  the  county 

of' ,  State  of  Michigan,  and  A B ,  a  qualified  teacher 

in  said  township;  the  said  A B contracts  and  agrees  with 

the  said  school  district,  that  he  will  teach  the  primary  school  in  said 

district  for  the  term  of months,    for  weeks]  commencing  on 

ihe day  of ,  1 86  ,  for  the  sum  of  — ^  dollars  per  month, 

[or  weekj  which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  services  and  for  board. 
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In   consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  district  agrees 

viilh  the  said  A B ,  to  pay  said  A B the  sum  of 

dollars  per  month,  [or  weekj  as  follows: 


.It  is  understood  between  the  said  A B and  the  said  dis- 
trict that  a  month  Sihall  consist  of  twenty-six  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days; but  that  the  said  A B shall  not  b6  required  to  teach 

said  school  on  each  alternate  Saturday,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  on  the  af- 
tern<Jon  of  every  Saturday,  at  his  option;  nor  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
the  2t>d  day  of  February,  New  Year's,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  or 
on  the  days  of  general  biennial  elections,  as  provided  by  law. 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Teacher. 

Approved: 

K F ,  Moderator.  I 

G H ,  Assessor,   j" 

In  districts  contaiuing  more   than  one  hundred  scholars,  between- 

i€  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  (see  section  92,)  in  addition  to- 

le  assent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or   one  of  them,  the  law 

Requires  the  approval  of  at  least  two  of  the  trustees.     The  contract 

ihould  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  one 

>r  the  teacher.     If  a  contract  is  made  with  a  teacher,  and  at  the  ex- 

iration  of  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  teach,  the  district 

without  money,  the  teacher  may  sue  the   district.     Whenever  it 

thought  advisable,  provision  may  be  made  in  the  contract  saving. 

16  district  from  this  difficulty. 

Sec.  40.  Ho  shall  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  before  the  cora- 
Tnencement  of  each  school  term,  the  just  proportion  which  each  person 
having  schoiars  to  s'  nd  to  the  school,  ought  to  furnish  of  the  fuel  for  such 
term,  and  give  each  such  person  at  least  iive  days'  notice  of  the  time  with- 
in which  he  is  required  to  deliver  the  same  at  the  school  house,  and  if 
any  perton  shall  not  deliver  his  proportion  as  required,  the  same  shall  be 
furnished  by  tiie  director,  and  *he  amount  thereof  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
rate  bill,  to  the  person  neglecting  to  deliver  his  proportion  as  aforesaid, 

1.  A  tax  cannot  be  voted  for  fuel.  This  section  of  the  law  re- 
quires amendment.  The  mode  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  practicable 
before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the  just  proportion  which 
each  person  having  scholars  to  send  to  school  ought  to  furnish,  i» 
not  uniform.  The  last  census  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis.  It 
appears  to  be  impracticable  for  the  director,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term,  to  visit  and  enquire  of  each  person  how 
many  scholars  he  will  send  to  school  during  the  term.  Many  per- 
sons do  not  send  till  the  term  has  partially  expired,  and  others  who 
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send  at  the  commencement  take  out  their  children  before  the  close  o' 

the  term.     The  only  practicable  method  would  seem  to  be  to  alloM 

the   director  to   furnish   the   necessary  supply  of  fuel,  and  let  the, 

amounts  due  from  each  person  be  subsequently  assessed  in  the  ratti 

hill 

Every  person  who  sends  scholars  to  school,  without  reference  it 

the  age  of  the  scholars,  is  liable  on  the  rate  bill.  In  whatever  mode 
however,  fuel  is  furnished,  it  should  be  provided  at  the  school  hou8e, 
eut  up  and  prepared  for  use;  schools  have  frequently  been  dis- 
missed for  the  want  of  this  care,  and  not  unfrequently  its  prepera- 
tion,  cutting  it  up,  <fec.,  is  left  upon  the  hands  of  one  or  two  persons 
in  the  district,  upon  the  teacher  or  the  scholars. 

Sec.  4L  Within  ten  days  next  previous  to  the  annual  district  meeting,' 
the  director  shall  take  the  census  ot  his  district,  and  make  a  list  in  wri- 
ting of  the  names  of  all  the  children  belonging  thereto  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years. 

1.  The  construction  heretofore  given  by  this  department  in  relation 
to  who  are  to  be  included  in  this  census,  has  been  that  it  embraces  all 
ebildren  resident  in  the  district,  whether  the  children  of  native  born 
citizens,  aliens,  colored  persons,  or  Indians.  All  these  have  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  system,  except  where 
there  has  been  special  legislation,  as  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  a 
colored  school  is  organized  separately.  The  children  who  are  at 
the  county  poor  houses  may  be  included  in  the  census. 

2.  The  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  are  fixed  upon  in  taking  the 
census,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  proper  basis  for  appor- 
tioning the  public  money.  It  is  not  the  law,  nor  the  policy  of  the 
law,  to  exclude  those  of  all  other  ages  from  a  participation  in  the 
benefit  of  the  schools.  Those  of  all  ages  have  the  right  to  attend 
them  as  scholars. 

3.  Section  130  imposes  a  penalty  upon  a  director  who  refuses  or 
neglects  his  duty  under  this  section. 

Sec  42.  He  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  each  teacher  employed 
in  the  district,  and  require  such  teacher  carefully  to  note  the  daily  atten- 
dance of  each  scholar,  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  him,  including  the 
ages  of  all  scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  such  list;  and  such  teacher 
shall  also  certify  and  return,  according  to  his  best  information  and  belief, 
the  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

Src.  43.  In  case  the  director  shall  not   have  furnished  such  list  as 

aforesaid,  the  teacher  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  the  scholars  attending  school, 

iMttd  the  number  of  days  each  scholar  bhall  attend  the  same,  with  the  age 
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of  each,  and  ihe  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each,  ac-^ 
cording  to  his  best  information  and  belief,  which  list  he  shall  return  to 
the  director  as  aforesaid. 

1.  Under  these  sections  various  questions  have  arisen,  pertaining 
both  to  the  director  and  the  teacher.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  return 
from  the  teacher  to  the  director.  The  return  without  certification  is  not 
a  legal  return.  If  a  teacher  neglects  to  make  the  certificate  until 
after  the  term  of  the  director  in  office  at  the  time  his  school  closed,, 
has  expired,  but  makes  it  to  the  director  subseqently  chosen  to  office, 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  director  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  46. 

2.  The  list  required  to  be  kept  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  rate 
1  is  to  be  made  out,  and  the  eflfect  of  carelessness  or  error  in  keep- 
ing it,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  felt  throughout  the  district 
The  teacher  should  regard  it  his  special  duty  to  keep  it  with  car«. 
To  carry  out  properly  these  provisions  of  law,  a  convenient  and 
proper  form  should  be  had.  This  form,  as  filled  up,  besides  being 
the  basis  of  the  rate  bill,  has  been  found  by  teachers  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  attendance  of 
the  scholars.  A  register,  adapted  to  this  purpose  has  heretofore 
been  much  used  in  the  schools  at  the  east,  called  **  Wickham^s  School 
Ledger,"  and  if  the  districts  feel  able  to  afford  the  expense,  which  is 
not  great,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  procure  it.  No 
form  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  can  be  prescri- 
bed in  this  edition  of  the  laws,  for  want  of  the  proper  space.  What, 
in  addition  is  required  in  the  register,  to  use  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor himself,  "  will  please  the  scholar  and  parent,  interest  the  visitor 
and  inspector,  and  be  valuable  and  satisfactory  to  all."  For  the  rate 
bill,  it  will  furnish  a  correct  guide;  for  the  parent,  a  test  of  the  teach- 
ers fidelity;  and  an  evidence  to  both,  of  the  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils.  The  use  of  it  in  the  schools  will  add  materially 
to  their  means  of  usefulness. 

The  following  form  of  a  list  will  answer  the  purposes  of  both  di- 
rector and  teacher,  under  section  42,  at  least  so  far  as  to  furnish  & 
guide,  in  the  absence  of  a  printed  register: 

FORM. 

List,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  belonging  to  district  No. ,  of  the  town- 
ship of  ,  taken  by  the  director  previous  to  the  annual  district 

meeting  for  the  year  186  . 
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To  (he  Teacher: 

In  pursuance  of  section  42  of  the  school  law,  you  are  furnished 
with  the  annexed  copy  of  a  list  of  namesof  all  the  children  belonging 
to  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  You 
are  required  carefully  to  note  the  daily  attendance  of  each  scholar, 
and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the  director,  including  the  ages  of  all 
scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  the  annexed  list,  and  to  certify  and 
return,  according  to  the  best  of  yonr  knowledge  and  belief,  the  name 
of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

Dated, day  of ,  186  .         A B r-y  Director. 


Names  of  cljiiilreii  beiKCiii   tour 
and  piohtec 
the  district. 


lWl)OleN( 


eii  years  Leionging  to  Time  of  entrance.) days    aitend- 
i  j.ince  of  each. 


iNHine  of  |».  fsoii  iiabte 
for  tuition  of  each 
scholar. 


Jan.  1,  1852. 

«»  9,     •* 
Feb.  1,     " 


91) 
75 
45 


Naiue  and  aiie  of  encti  tichoiar 
who  has  auended  school  which 
are  not  on  the  direciora  list,  to 
be  furnished  hy  the  teacher  in 
pursuance  of  fpction  42. 


Jan.  2, 

8, 

Feb.  7, 


1862 


70 
65 
34 


F- 
B- 


I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  facts  contained  therein,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  knovle  Ige 
and  belief,  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  liable  for  tuition  of  each 
iwjholar  is  correct.  A B ■,  Tcathftr. 

The  foregoing  form  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law,  bo 
as  to  enable  the  director  when  it  is  properly  filled  up,  to  make  out  his 
rate  bill;  but  in  order  to  note  the  daily  attendance,  the  teacher  will 
be  Tinder  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  day  or  check  roll.  As  a  guide 
to  the  teacher  in  this  respect,  the  forms  and  instructions  of  tlie  Su- 
perintendent of  New  York,  (Mr,  Randall,)  are  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  are  herewith  subjoined  and  recommended  to  the  teach- 
ers of  this  State.  Where  no  list  is  furnished  by  the  director,  this  list 
kept  by  the  teacher,  must  be  certified  to,  as  in  the  foregoing  form, 
•ad  returned  to  the  director: 

At  the  time  any  pupil  enters  the  Rchoolf»,  the  teachers  should  im- 
iiledialely  insert  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  scholar.  At  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  the  whole  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  attended 
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is  to  be  ascertained,  from  the  check  roll,  t^fttf  filtered  in  tli'c''tbiM 
column. 

Each  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  every  quarter,  must  pro- 
vide a  day  or  check  roll,  in  which  the  name  of  every  scholar  is  to  be 
entered.  It  should  be  ruled  so  as  give  six  columns,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  in  the  week.  The  number  attending  should 
be  ascertained  each  half  day,  and  pencil  marks  made  in  the  column 
for  the  day  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  one  present.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  nnnber  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  during 
the  week  should  be  summed  up  and  entered  on  the  weekly  roll.  Each 
half  day's  attendance  should  be  noted,  and  two  half  days  should  be 
reckoned  as  one  day.  The  pencil  marks  on  the  day  roll  may  be  ob- 
literated, so  that  the  same  roll  may  be  used  during  the  quarter.  The 
weekly  roll  should  be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  thirteen  columns  ruled,  corresponding 
to  the  of  number  weeks  in  the  quarter.  In  each  of  these  columns  is 
to  be  entered  the  result  of  the  daily  check  roll  for  each  week,  in  the 
following  form: 

WKKKLY   ROLL, 

Attendance  of  Fujnls  in  District  School  of  District  No.  — . 


Names 

of 
Pupils. 


1st  week. 


2d  week.l3d  week.  4th  week. 


J.   Thorn 6  days.      4  days.  |  6  days.  |  6  days.   (  b\  days. 


5th   week. 


Skc.  44.  The  director  shall  ascertain  from  the  return  of  such  teacher, 
the  number  of  days  for  which  each  person  not  exempted  shall  be  liable 
to  pny  for  tuition,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each. 

Sec  45.  Within  twenty  days  after  receivino^ such  list  and  certificate  from 
the  teacher,  the  director  shall  make  out  a  rate  bill,  containing  the  name 
of  each  person  so  liable,  and  the  amount  due  him  for  tuition  and  fuel,  or 
either,  adding  thereto  five  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  sum  due,  for  as- 
sessor's fees,  and  shall  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof, 
to  be  signed  by  him  and  the  moderator. 

1.  Under  section  58,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  teacher's  wages  and  from  providing  fuel,  all 
8uch  persons  residing  in  the  district,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
exempted,  and  to  certify  such  exemption  to  the  directors.  (See  sec- 
tion 58.) 

2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  who  has  sent  to  school,  the  amount  of  the  public  raonej 
should  be  deducted  from  the  teacher's  wages,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  apportioned  to  those  who  have  sent  to  school,  according  to 
the  time  sent  by  each.  If  but  one  person  has  sent  to  school,  that 
person  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  teachers'  wages,  after  deduc- 
ting the  public  money,  and  it  may  be  collected  of  him  by  rate  bill. 
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l^v^to    ft^y^fit^ 


3.  Scholars  sent  from  one  organized  district  and  boarding  there, 
stand  on  the  same  footing  in  relation  to  the  ra^  oill,  and  the  public 
moneys,  as  residents  of  the  district.  The  person  with  whom  such 
scholar  boards  may  be  made  liable,  and  the  rate  bill  should  be  made 
out  against  such  person  for  tuition  and  fuel. 

4.  When  two  schools  are  kept  in  the  same  dJstrict^  a  rate  bill 
should  be  made  separately  for  each  school. 

5.  A  rate  bill  cannot  be  made  out  for  any  other  purposes  than  for 
tuition  and  fuel. 

6.  A  taxable  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  is  not  shielded  from 
payment  of  a  rate  bill  if  he  has  sent  to  school,  for  the  reason  that  the 
district  board  has  admitted  scholars  from  another  district. 

7.  Persons  residing  within  the  district,  sending  the  children  of  oth« 
ers  to  the  school,  are  liable  on  rate  bill  for  tuition  and  fuel. 

8.  A  private  claim  or  demand  against  the  teacher  can  not  be  set- 
off against  the  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

9.  The  exemption  laiv  does  not  apply  to  the  late  bill. 

FORM  OF  RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

Rate  bill  containing  the  name  of  each  person  liable  for  teachers* 

wages,  in  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of ,  for  the  term 

ending  on  the day  of ,  185  ,  and  the  amount  for  which 

each  person  not  exempted  from  the  payment  thereof  is  so  liable,  with 
the  assessors  fees  thereon: 


Names  nf  persons  sen- 
ding to  school. 

Whole  No. 
of     days 
sent. 

Amount  of 

school 

hill. 

te^sTS;r„Amt.forfuel. 

Whole  am't 
to  be  raised. 

Peter  Parley, 
Richard  Roe, 

104 
104 

$1   04 
1   00 

$0  05 
05 

$0  50 

11  09 
1  62 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

To  the  Assessor  of  school  district  No. ,  of  thetmonship  of •' 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michig  an:  You  are 
hereby  commanded  to  collect  from  each  of  the  persons  in  the  annex- 
ed rate  bill  named,  the  several  sums  set  opposite  their  names,  in  the 
last  column  thereof,  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  and  delivery 
hereof;  and  upon  collecting  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allowed  therefor  by  law,  to  pay  over  the  amount 
80  collected  by  you  (retaining  five  per  cent  for  your  fees)  to  the  or- 
the  director  of  said  district,  countersigned  by  the  moderate? 
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thereof;  anri  in  case  any  person  therein  named  shall  neojlect  or  re- 
fuse on  de/nmiJ,  to  pay  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  ii 
liable,  you  are  to  collect  the  strae  by  distress  anil  sale  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  suidi  person  or  persons,  wherever  found  in  the  coun- 
ty or  counties  in  which  said  district  is  situated,  having  first  published 
said  sale  at  least  ten  days,  by  posting  up  n»)tices  thereof  in  three  pub- 
lic places  in  the  township  where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 
Given  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  A.  D    185  V^' 

A B ,  Diredor. 

C D ,  Moderator. 

Src.  48.  Such  warrant  shall  commnnd  the  assessor  that  within  sixty 

lys  he  c  'llect  of  the  persons  named  in  said  rate  bill  the  amoiim  set  o|>- 

Misite  their  respective  names,  and  that  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  re- 

•e,  on  demand,  to  pay  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable, 

collect  the  same  bv  distress  and  :^aie  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 

?r8on  wherever  fotind  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  district  it 

Ituated,  first  publishing  such  sale  at  least  ten  days  by  posting  up  notices 

thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  township  where  such  property  shall 

sold. 

1.  The  annulment  of  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  hoard  of  in* 
ictors  does  not  affect  the  collection  of  a  rate  bill  for  the  time  tht 

jacher  taught  under  his  certificate. 

2.  No  rale  bill  can  be  collected  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  warrant, 
ixcept  the  time  has  been  extended  under  section  47,  and  such  ex- 

jnsion  cannot  exceed  thirty  days. 

3.  Rate  bills  can  not  be  collected  from  persons  residing  out  of  tbs 
Itstrict,  except  such  as  pay  tnxes  in  the  district  for  which  the  rat© 
|ill  is  made  out  and  who  send  scholars  to  school  therein.  (:See  sco- 
rn 137.) 

4.  No  person  can  be  sued  for  an  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

5.  The  public  money  is  in  reduction  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  chil- 
jn  who  have  attended  school  without  regard  to  their  ages. 

6.  All  the  children  who  attend  the  school  must  be  charged  at  the 
»me  rate  for  tuition,  without  regard  to  the  studies  they  have  pur- 
led, except  in  cases  where  the  district  officers  have  classified  the 
sholars  as  provided  in  sections  92  and  93. 

7.  Persons   who  pay  the  teacher,  voluntarily,  such  sums  as  h^ 
ly  require,  may,  by  taking  his  order  therefor  upon  the  directorj  be 

entitled  to  receive  ihe  amounts  from  him,  from  the  moneys  raised 
for  the  teacher  by  rate  bill,  but  the  rate  bill  is  to  be  made  out  ia 
conformity  with  the  teacher's  return.  If  the  rate  bill  and  warrant 
is  legal  on  its  face,  the  assessor  would  not  be  liable  for  proceeding  t^ 
47 
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•olleot  and  enforcing  collection  according  to  his  warrant.  The  dire©- 
ior  is  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  in  strict  confarmity  with  section  45* 
All  the  proceedings  in  the  course  of  making  out  the  rate  bill  and 
eollecting  it  should  be  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  law.  The  private 
dealings  and  business  of  the  teacher  should  not  interfere  with  the 
duty  of  the  director  in  making  out  his  rate  bill  as  the  law  requires. 

FORM  OF  NOTICE  OF  ASSESSOR'S  SALE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  by  virtue  of  the  warrant  annexed  to  a 

rate  bill  for  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of  , 

bearing  date  the day  of ,  186  ,  I  have  levied  on  the 

goods  and  chattels  of ,  and  shall  expose  the  same  lor 

•ale  at  public  auction  at  the   house  of ,  in  the  said 

•chool  district,  (or  wherever  the  property  may  be,)  in  the  township  of 

and  county  of ,  on  the day  of ,  lcJ5  ,  at 

the  hour  of o'clock  in noon  of  said  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  at ,  this  day  of ,  185  . 

A B , 

^  Assessor  of  said  District. 

This  notice  should  be  posted  up  ten  full  days  before  the  day  of 

•ale,  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  where  the  property  is  to  be 

•old. 

8rc,  47.  In  case  the  moderator  and  director  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
thoy  may,  by  an  endorsement  on  such  warrant  signed  by  them,  extend  the 
time  therein  specified  for  the  collection  of  such  rate  bill,  not  exceeding 
thirty  days. 

FORM  qjP  ENDORSEMENT. 

We  hereby  extend  the  time  specified  in  the  within  warrant  for  the 

•oUection  of  the  rate  bill   attaohed,  for  the   further  period  of 

days.     Dated  the day  of ,  185  . 

A B ,  Dfrecior, 

C D ,  Mwierator. 

I.  Sixty  drtys  is  sufficient  time  for  the  collection  of  the  rate  bill  in 
tnoRt  cases,  and  it  is  better  as  a  general  principle  to  collect  the  rate 
.bill  promptly  within  the  period  first  specified  in  the  warrant. 

8bc,  48.  The  director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendafres  for  the 
•chool  hoime,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  condition  and  repair  during  lh« 
time  a  schoil  shall  be  taught  therein,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
•f  all  expe.Bes  incurred  by  him  as  director. 

1.  The  duty  of  directors  under  this  section  is  special.  The  care  and 
mutody  of  the  school  house,  and  other  property  of  the  district,  ex- 
•ept  HO  far  as  this  section  directs,  belongs  to  the  district  board.  The 
power  of  the  director  here  given,  extends  to  the  supervision  of  the 
building,  so  far  as  it  needs  appendages  and  repairs;  and  to  keep  ii  in 
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^od  condition.  He  may  and  should  see  that  the  school  house  is 
provided  with  a  good  lock  and  key,  whether  he  has  been  directed  or 
not  to  procure  it.  The  windows  and  doors  should  be  guarded  in  ihe 
winter  season  to  secure  the  scholars  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er; broken  paoes  of  glass  at  all  times  removed,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted; the  stoves  properly  secured;  the  house  sufficiently  warmed; 
the  desks,  seats  and  school  house  protected  from  injury;  the  school 
house  yard  and  out  houses  attended  to  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  To 
defray  these  expenses  a  tax  may  be  voted,  and  the  director  is  enti- 
tled to  compensjiiion  for  his  services,  out  of  moneys  collected  by  tax 
for  the  support  of  schools,  or  by  special  vote. 

2.  The  health  and  comfort  of  children,  the  success  of  the  teachel*, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  school  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  ia 

i^K   which  the  director  attends  to  his  duty. 
^y      8.  As  the  director  must  necessarily  incur  expense,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  district  to  vote  a  specific  sum,  to  cover  the  estimated  amount^ 
required,  in  advance. 

4.  A  director  may  charge  for  his  time  in  hiring  teachers — and  ia 
making  out  rate  bills,  but  not  for  conveying  teachers  to  be  inspected, 
or  taking  them  home. 

^K  Src.  49.  He  shall  present  said  account  for  allowance  to  the  qtialified 
j^B  voters  of  the  district,  at  a  regular  meetir»jr,  and  the  amount  of  such  ac- 
^H  count,  as  allowed  by  such  meeting',  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the 
^^B  tame  manner  as  other  di^=tricl  taxes;  but  no  such  accoun;  shall  be  allowed 
^^^at  a  pppcial  meefin/r  unless  the  intention  to  present  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
^^m  pressed  in  th**  notice  of  such  meetino;. 

I^H  Src.  50.  He  shall  pive  the  prescribed  notice  of  the  annual  district 
'^^m  weetinpr,  and  of  all  such  special  meetinqfs  as  he  shall  be  required  to  give 
^^B  notipp  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  one  copy  of 
^^B  which  for  each  meetinfr  shall  be  posted  on  the  outer  do<»r  of  the  district 
^^f  achool  hou«e,  if  there  be  one. 

Skc.  51.  The  director  shall  draw  from  the  township  library  the  propor- 
tion of  books  to  which  his  district  may  be  entitled,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  township  library  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  shall  con- 
tintie  to  draw  books  in  like  manner,  at  the  expiration  of  every  three 
mouths,  and  to  return  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

1.  This  last  provision  does  not  efficiently  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries.  It  needs  amendment.  Directors  are  frequently- 
delinquent  in  drawing  and  in  returning  books.  In  some  cases  thej 
live  at  such  distance  from  the  township  clerk,  that  it  is  inconvenient* 
to  draw  them,  and  oftentimes  it  is  rendered  quite  as  inconvenient  for 
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the  inhabitants  to  obtain  them  of  the  director,  (^ee  note  to  Fection 
116.)  Directors  in  some  instances  have  refused  to  draw  book-*,  in 
which  ease  they  are  liable  for  neglect  of  duty.  la  this  event,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  provide  who  shall  draw  them. 

Sec.  52.  He  shall  distribute  the  bonks  drawn  ont  by  him  to  the  parents 
or  pnardians  of  the  children  of  the  district  of  the  propfr  hjtp,  for  the  time 
and  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  school  inspectors. 

1.  The  township  libraries  are  the  property  of  the  township.  The 
parents  and  guardians  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years  are  permitted  [section  114]  to  use  books  from  such 
library  without  charge^  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe 
return  thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  ther^^to,  according:  to  su'^h 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
school  inspectors.  The  books  in  such  library  are  once  in  three 
months  to  be  distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  of  the  township  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  last  report  of  the  director.  [Section  115.]  Inhabitants 
of  the  district  not  parents  or  guardians  of  children  between  the  ages 
mentioned,  should  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  library,  and  may 
do  so  under  regulations  made  by  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  at 
least  one  library  in  each  township,  and  that  all  fines  assessed  and 
collected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. 

3.  The  school  inspectors  make  themselves  liable  if  they  appropii- 
ate  the  library  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  support  of 
the  library. 

4.  For  library  purposes  $25  of  the  two  mill  tax  is  assessed  under 

section.  107.     This  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  in 

the  law. 

Src.  63.  He  shall  draw  and  sipn  all  ordera  upon  the  apsespor  for  aTl 
moneys  to  be  di.sbursed  by  the  district,  and  all  warrants  upon  the  lown.'^liip 
trensiirt'r  for  moneys  rai-ed  for  district  purposos,  or  apportioned  to  the 
district  by  the  township  clerk,  and  present  the  same  to  the  moderator  to 
be  countersigned  by  liim. 
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rORH    OF    ORDKK    UPON    ASSESSOR    FOR    MOKETS    TO    BB    DISBURSED    BY 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


Asspstor  of  S.hool  District  No. ,  of  Township  of ; 

I'ay  U)  ih«  order  of ,  the  sum  of  dollars 

an'i cents,  out  of  any  moneys  in  your  hands  belonging  to  said 

district.     D  »t^d  this day  of ,  1 85  . 

[couNTKRsioNi'D  ]  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Moderator. 

rORM  OF  WARRANT  UPON  TOWNSHIP  TREASURER  FOR  MONEYS  BSLONOINO 
TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Treasurer  of  Township  of ; 

Pay  to  «he  order  of the  sura   of dollars 

and cents,  out  of  moneys  in  your  hands  belonging  to  said  dis- 
trict, and  raised  for  the  purposes  of — . 

Given  under  my  hand  this day  of ,  185  .  ^ 

[couNTBR'*io\HD.]  A B ,  DirectoT.  ' 

C D ,  Moderator. 

I.  If  orders  legally  drawn  by  the  director  and  countersigned,  are 
not  paid  on  presentation  at  the  proper  treasury,  the  district  is  liable 
for  the  amount,  and  may  be  sued  therefor.  If  the  district  officers 
have  complied  with  the  law,  they  are  not  liable  individually,  for  or- 
ders drawn  by  them  officially.  If  they  have  performed  the  duty 
which  the  law  imposes  on  them,  in  order  to  raise  the  tax,  they  may 
presume  the  money  is  in  the  treasury  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
its  collection  has  expired. 

Skc.  54.  The  director  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  deliver 
to  the  township  clerk,  to  be  filed  in  his  otfice,  a  report  to  the  board  of 
•chool  inspectors  of  the  township,  showing, 

1.  The  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  district,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  census  taken  as  afore- 
said: 

2.  The  niimber  attending  school  during  the  year,  under  four,  and  also 
the  number  over  eighteen  years  of  age: 

3.  The  whole  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

4.  The  length  of  time  the  school  has  been  taught  during  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  length  of  time  kept  by 
each,  and  the  wages  paid  lo  each: 

5.  The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  four  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  have  atten«lod  school  during  the  year: 

6.  The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  township  treasurer,  appor- 
tioned to  the  district  by  the  township^lerk: 

7.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  district,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  raised: 

8.  The  kind  of  books  used  in  the  school: 

9  Such  other  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  subject 
of  edui-ation,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  direct. 

I.  The  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  duties  of  the  Super- 

inteaient,  and  authorizing  the  correction  of  errors,  approved  April 
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4,  1851,  do  not  extend  to  the  reports  of  tlie  directors.  Henee, 
great  care  should  be  observed  to  perfect  their  reports.  Blank  forma 
for  directors  are  annually  forwarded  to  the  county  clerks,  for  all  th« 
districts  of  the  State. 

2.  When  a  district  loses  us  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fund  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  by  neglect  of  the  director  to  mi^ke  out  and  deliver  his  re- 
port to  the  inspectors,  such  director  is  liable  to  the  district  for  tb« 
amount,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  his  neglect;  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  as  provided  in  section  1 30. 

3.  Suit  may  be  commenced  for  such  forfeiture  within  two  years 
from,  the  time  the  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

DISTRICT    BOARD. 

Sec.  56.  The  moderator,  directjr  and  assessor  shall  constitute  the  dis- 
trict board. 

;  1.  By  an  additional  act  [section  92]  it  is  provided  that  in  dis- 
tricts containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  18,  the  district  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto 
four  trustees,  provided  the  district  determine  to  do  so  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting.  In  such  districts  the  district 
board  would  consist  of  a  moderator,  director,  assessor  and  four  trus- 
tees. 

2.  A  district  board  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  and  filing 
their  acceptance  forthwith,  supercede  the  old  officers  at  once,  and 
may  (or  any  two  of  them)  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  voted  at  said  meeting. 

Sec.  66.  Said  board  shall,  between  the  last  Monday  of  September  and 
second  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  so- 
pervitjor  of  each  townahip  in  which  any  part  of  the  district  is  situaiod,  s 
report  in  writing  under  their  hands,  of  all  taxes  voted  by  the  district  du- 
ring the  preceding^  year,  and  of  all  taxes  which  said  board  is  authorized 
to  impose,  to  be  levied  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  district. 

FORM  OF  REPORT  BY  TIIK  DISTRICT  BOARD  TO  THE    BUPERVISOa. 

To  the  Supervisor  of  the  Township  of ; 

The  undersigned,  district    boanl  lor  school  district   No. ,  in 

said  township,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  following  taxes  have  beea 
▼oted  in  said  district,  during  the  school  year  last  closed,  viz:  [Here 
specify  the  amount  of  eich  tax  voted,  and  the  purpose  to  which  il 
W  appropriated:  also,  the  amount  of  taxes  imptised  by  the  di«^trict 
b9A£4,  aad  givii)  U^ctj^uo^  total  of  the  whole:]  which  you  will  pivatio 
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upon  the  taxRble  property  of  said  district,  as  the  law  direct*. 

Dated  at ^  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  .  ^ 

A B ,  Moderator.     * 

C D ,  Dir.d,yr. 

E F ,  Assess,, r. 

1.  The  amount  which  would  have  been  payable  for  fuel  and  tencb- 
crs'  wag^s,  by  persons  exempted  from  payment  thereof  by  the  district 
fboard,  must,  by  said  board,  be  included  in  their  report  of  taxes  to  th« 

jupervisor,  to  be  by  hira  assessed  on  the   property  of  the  district 

'he  amount   paid  for  school  books   for  children,  admitted  free  of 

^charge,  and  all  sums  which  could  not  be  collected   on  the  rate  bil), 

,are  also   to  be  included  in  their  report  by  the  provisions  of  sectiou 

67.  ^« 

2.  A  report  made  out  and  delivered  either  on  the  last  Monday  of 
September,  or  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  is  in  compliance 
with  the  law. 

3.  A  district  bo^rd  should  not  report  a  tax  to  the  supervisor  unlesi 
a  vote  has  been  taken  finally  upon  it  If  the  meeting  adjourns  to  a 
lime  after  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  the  question  is  pend- 
ing, the  board  should  not  report  a  tax. 

4.  If  the  board  include  it  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor,  and  be 
levies  it  on  the  property  of  the  district,  it  is  illegal. 

Src.  67.  The  district  board  may  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the  die- 
trict,  such  school  books  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  children  ad- 
mitted by  tnem  to  ihe  district  school  free  of  charge,  and  they  shall  include 
the  amoMMi  of  such  purchases,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  fuel  and  teachers'  wages  by  persons  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  together  with  any  sums  on  the  district  rate  bills,  which 
could  not  be  collected,  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor  or  superxisors,  te 
be  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

Skc.  58.  Said  board  shall  exempt  from  the  payment  of  teachers'  wa^ee, 
and  from  providing  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  district,  all  such  persons  reei- 
dinof  th  rein,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  exempted,  and  shall  certify 
such  exemptions  to  the  director;  and  the  children  of  such  persons  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  district  school  free  of  charge  during  the  time  of  such 
exemption. 

1.  The  object  of  sections  57  and  '8  is  to  make  the  primary  schools  a#. 

Oessible  to  all;  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich;  and  in  the 

exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board,  a  principle  of  liberalitj 

should  be  observed.     Every  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded 

for  the  education  of  all  children  whose  parents  are  in  any  way  una- 

bW  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  schools. 
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Src.  59.  They  shall  purchase  or  lease  a  site  for  a  school  house,  as  shall 
have  been  dftHignated  by  the  district,  in  the  corporate  name  th  -reot,  and 
•hall  build,  hire  or  purchase  such  school  house  out  of  the  iinui  provi  led 
for  that  purpo-e,  and  make  sale  of  any  site  or  otht^r  property  of  the  dis« 
trict,  when  lawfully  directed  by  the  qualified  voters,  at  an  aiu»ual  or  special 
meeting:  Provided,  That  the  district  board  shall  not  in  any  «ase  build  a 
Btoue  or  brick  school  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  title  in  fee  to  the  same,  or  a  lease  for  ninety -nine  years;  and  also  that 
they  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a  frame  schcjol  house  upon  any  site  for 
which  they  have  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  without  se- 
curing the  privilege  of  removing  the  said  school  house  when  lawfully 
directed  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  at  any  annudl  or 
tpecial  meeting. 

FORM  OF  A  DEED. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  A B and  C 

B ,  his  wife,  of  the  township  of ,  in  the  county  of , 

and  State  of  Michigan,  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of dollars,  to  thera  paid  by  the  district  board 

of  school  district  No. of  the  township,  county  and  8tate  afore- 

Baid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do   hereby  grant, 

bargain,  sell  and  convey  to  school  district  No. ,  the  party  of  the 

second  part,  and  their  assigns,  forever,  the  following  described  par- 
cel of  land,  namely: 

[Here  insert  description.] 
Together  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  parly  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  p -rty  of  the  tirst 
pirt,  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do 
covenant,  grant,  bargain  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  s^id  party  of  the 
second  pnrt,  and  their  assigns,  th«t  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing  and 
delivery  of  these  presents,  they  were  well  seized  of  the  prt-mises 
ebove  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect  absolute  and  indefeasi- 
ble estate  of  inheritance  in  the  law,  in  fee  simple,  and  that  the  said 
lands  and  premises  are  free  from  all  encumbrances  whatever;  and 
that  the  above  bargained  premises,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  their  assigns,  agamst 
ell  and  every  person  or  persons  lawfully  cl-dming  or  to  claim  the 
whole  or  any  p«rt  thereof,  they  will  for  ever  warrant  and  defend. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  A B and   C B , 

his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  have  hereunto   set  their  hands  and 

seals,  this day  of A.  D.  185  . 

A B ,  fSKAL.] 

C 13 .  [seal  J 

6igned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence) 

of  H I ,     C 

J K .     ) 

The  deed  should  have  of  course  the  usual  acknowledgement,  aiid 

sbould  then  be  recorded. 

FORM   OF   LEASE. 

Kbow   all  m^n  by  these   presents,  that  I.  A B .  of  the 

townbhip  of ,  county  of ,  and  State  of  Michigjva,  ol 
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the  firj«t  part,  do  hereby  lease  unto  school   district  No.  ,  in  the 

township  of ,  in  said  county,  of  the  second  part,  the  following 

piece  or  parcel  of  land,  viz: 

with  all  the  privileges  and   appurtenances 


thereunto  belongin*;;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  ninety  nine 
years  trom  the  dat'*  hereof,  [or  tifty  as  the  case  may  be.]  for  the  pur- 
poses of 'a  site  for  a  school  house  in  said  district,  and  lor  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever;  and  in  case  of  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  being 
no  longer  used  f,  r  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  revert  to 
ihesnid  party  of  the  tirst  part,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  represen- 
taiives.  And  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  dis- 
trict, party  of  the  second  part,  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 

said  premises,  the  annu  1  rent  of dollars,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

[Here  describe  when  the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  how,  if  necessary.] 
In  testimony  whereof,   the   said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 

hand  and  seals,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

A B ,  [l.  8.] 

Lessor. 

E F S    [l.  8.] 

G H .  ) 

Districi  Board  of  School  District  No. ,  of  the  aforesaid  ioumship, 

Sgned  and  sealed  in  the  presence) 

of  1 J ,  [ 

K L .  ) 

1.  The  lessor  will  probably  want  a  copy  of  the  lease.  If  so,  a 
duplicate  should  be  made  out  and  signed  as  above,  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  director,  to  be  delivered  with  other  papers  of  his  office  to 
his  successor. 

2.  By  the  latter  clause  of  section  59  no  district  board  can  build  a 
stone  or  brick  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  a  title  in  fee,  or 
a  lease /or  nhUynine  years;  nor  can  they  build  a  frame  school  house 
on  any  site  for  which  the  district  has  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  please  for 
fifty  years,  without  securing  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house.  In 
case,  therefore,  a  lease  is  taken  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  spe- 
cified in  these  clauses,  the  following  condition  should  be  added  in  the 
lease,  before  the  concluding  paragraph: 

And  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
secoml  part  hereto  that  the  district  board  of  said  district  may  at 
any  lime  hereafter,  whenever  they  shall  be  lawfully  directed  so  to  do 
by  the  (jualified  voters  of  the  district  at  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing, remove  the  school  house  erected,  or  to  be  erected  on  said  site. 

48 
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8.  When  a  lease  of  a  site  is  given  for  the  full  term  of  years,  oa 
condition  that  it  shall  be  used  for  a  school  house,  and  the  house  is  sold 
or  removed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  better  house,  such  sale  is  no 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  district  may  safely  proceed 
to  erect  another  building  thereon. 

4.  The  district  board  has  no  authority  to  do  any  of  the  acts  spe- 
cified in  section  59,  except  when  they  are  lawfully  directed  by  th« 
district 

6.  A  contract  to  build  a  brick  school  house  on  a  site,  leased  for  a 
less  term  than  the  law  provides,  is  in  contravention  of  hw. 

Sec.  60.  The  district  board  shall  apply  and  pay  over  all  school  mon- 
eys belon^^inu:  to  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  provh^ions  of  law 
regulating  the  same,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  district;  buA  no  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  any  district  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  other  u«e 
than  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  no  pan  thereof  shall  he  paid 
to  any  teacher  who  shall  not  have  received  a  curtiticaie  as  required  in  thif 
chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  his  school. 

1.  If  the  district  is  not  in  funds  when  the  teacher  has  ful611ed  his 
duties  under  his  contract,  he  must  wait  until  the  tax  is  collected  for 
his  pay,  if  the  director  has  made  a  contract  to  that  effect.  If  th« 
contract  does  not  provide,  the  teacher  may  sue  the  district,  and  if  he 
does,  it  must  be  collected  as  provided  in  section  12'>. 

2.  District  officers  cannot  draw  money  from  the  township  treasury 
as  an  advance  of  money  to  be  collected  by  rate  bill.  There  is  no 
authority  of  law  for  any  such  arrangement 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  imperative  in  relation  to 
teachers  who  have  no  certificate.  It  is  not  material,  how  well  qual- 
ified the  teacher  may  have  been,  how  many  certificates  may  have 
been  previously  granted  to  him,  if  he  has  not  a  certificate  inforce  at 
the  commencement  of  his  school,  no  money  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
trict can  be  paid  to  him. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  have  in  some  instances  withdrawn 
children  from  school  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher.  If  a  teacher  is  a 
qualiOed  teacher,  and  has  a  written  contract  in  conformity  to  law,  to 
teach  for  a  given  length  of  time,  he  may  collect  his  pay  for  the  wholt 
time,  whether  he  has  had  scholars  or  not,  provided  he  has  held  him- 
self ready  at  all  times  to  fulfill  his  contract 

Src.  61  The  moderator  an  I  director  shall  require  of  the  assessor,  tnd 
the  assessor  shall  execute  to  ihe  district,  a  bond  in  double  the  amount  *>t 
money  to  come  into  his  hands  as  such  assessor  during  the  year,  as  near 
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ae  the  pnmo  can  be  ascertained,  with  two  siifficient  sureties  f*  be  af>> 
proved  by  th(3  inodorator  and  director,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  applica- 
lion  <)(  all  tnonnys  that  shall  come  iulo  hid  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

For  form  of  this  boQd,  see  page  359.     Such  bond  should  be  ap^ 

proved  by  the  moderator  and  director. 

Skc.  62,  Such  bonl  shall  be  lodged  with  the  moderator,  and  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  condition  thereof,  the  director  shall  cause  a  snit  to  bo 
commenced  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  money,  when 
«oll('cied,  bhall  be  paid  into  the  township  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
trict, siibjt?ct  to  the  order  of  the  proper  district  officer."«. 

Skc.  63.  Said  board  shall  present  to  the  district,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, a  report  in  writings,  containing  an  accurate  stalemsnt  of  all  moneys 
of  the  di«irict  received  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  duringr  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  the  disbursements  made  by  them,  with  the  items  of  nuch  re- 
ceipts and  diribursemenls. 

tSEc.  64.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  all  taxes  asses- 
Bod  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  purposes  for  which  such  taxes  were  assessed,  and  the  amount  as^rssed 
for  each  particular  purpose,  and  said  reports  shall  be  recorded  by  the  di- 
rector ii)  a  book  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Skc.  65.  The  eaid  district  board  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
school  house  and  other  property  of  the  district,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  be  specially  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  director,  including  all 
books  purchased  for  the  use  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  free  of 
charj^e. 

1.  The  district  board  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  re- 
ceived and  will  continue  to  receive  applieations  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  school  house  for  purposes  other  than  that  for  which  ii 
was  built.  The  school  house  is  the  property  of  the  district  and  the  le- 
gal voters  may  take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  to  forbid  its  use  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  teaching  a  primary  school.  They  cannot  di- 
Tert  the  object  for  which  it  was  built,  or  allow  the  use  of  the  house 
for  any  other  purpose  while  the  school  is  kept  therein.  When  the 
action  of  the  district  board  in  granting  its  use  for  other  than  school 
purposes  is  likely  to  create  feeling  or  lead  to  diflBeulty  or  complaint^ 
the  expression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  be  obtained 
by  a  special  meeting.  There  are  many  objects  nearly  allied  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  progress  of  our  children  in  the  schools, 
both  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  for  which  the  doors  of 
the  school  house  should  be  thrown  open.  In  most  instances  the 
school  house  in  our  country  is  the  first,  and  in  all  cases  among  the 
first  build mgs  erected  of  a  public  character.  If  a  mHJority  of  th« 
qualified  voters  assent  to  it,  it  is  in  close  proximity  with  the  main 
design  of  the  school  house,  to  permit  its  use  (when  not  occupied  by 
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the  school)  for  any  object  of  social,  moral  or  r<»ligiou«;  improvemeni 

for  the  worship  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath;  for  a  Sunday  school  oi 

the  same  day,  for  lectures,  debates,  and  for  any  literary,  moral,  u«ej 

ful  or  scientitic  purpose;  and  for  any  public  purpose  connected  will 

the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.     These  are  matters  of  tolera 

tion  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  quali6ed  voters. 

Src.  66.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  fill,  by  appointment,  anj 
▼I'-ancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  and  it  shall  be  their  dut) 
to  fill  buch  vacancy  within  ten  days  after  its  occurrence. 

FORM    OF    APPOINTMENT. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  district  board  of  school  district 

No.  .  township  of ,  do  hereby  appoint  A B , 

of  said  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  orca^-ioned  by  [the  removal, 

death  or  resignation]  of  C D ,  the  late . 

Ddted  this day  of ,  185  . 

E F )    Distrid 

G H ,\    Officers. 

1.  Persons  appointed  to  fill  vacancy,  should  file  their  acceptance 
in  pursuance  of  section  6,  and  the  director  should  make  record  of  the 
appointment,  and  date  thereof. 

2.  See  note  to  section  28. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  district  board  can  act,  in  order  to  fill  a  va- 
eancy. 

4.  Section  95  provides  that  if  the  district  board  fail  to  supply 
any  vacancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  within  ten  days 
after  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  school  inspectors  shall  fill  the 
same  by  appointment. 

5.  The  temp(yrary   absence  of  a  district  officer,  in  consequence  of 

his  being  in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  for  any 

other  cause,  does  not  create  a  vacancy. 

Sbc.  67.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  ^'we  bond  as  is  required  in  thi4 
chapter,  or  fn»m  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  shall  be  unable  to  atte.id  M 
the  duty  ot  collectinjr  any  district  rate  bill,  the  said  board  shall  appoint 
an  aciinjr  a'Jsessor  to  collect  the  same,  who  shall  possess  ail  the  power.-"  of 
the  district  assessor  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  before  pr(iceedir)<r  to  tho 
colleciion  ih"reof,  jrivobond  to  tlie  district  in  double  the  amount  of  mnni'y 
to  be  collected,  in  tho  same  manner,  and  with  the  sanr.e  etfect  as  the  dis- 
trict assessor  is  required  to  give  such  bond. 

1.  If  the  circumstances,  whether  arising  from   sickness  or  other 

cause,  which  created   the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an  acting 

assessor,  hxve  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  not  affect  the  collection  of  tlie 

tax  by  the  acting  assessor,  if  he  has   entered   upon  that  duty  and 
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filed  hi3   bonfJ,    The  acting  assessor  should  go  on  and  collect  ttie 
raUi  bill.     The  bond  may  be  given  at  any  time  before  be  proceeds  to 

collect. 

The  following  is  a  clause  of  the  law  passed  in  1850,  and  is  her« 
in  its  proper  place,  but  is  not  numbered  as  a  section:  , 

[Every  sfhoDJ  dieirict  office  shall  become  varant  upon  iho  incumbent 
icf8^i'lJr  1<J  he  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  phall  have  been 
ictected,  or  upon  the  happening  of  eiiherof  the  events  ppeciticd  iu  section 
three  ol"  chupter  fifteen  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.] 

Section  3  of  chapter  15  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  an 
act  of  June  Si7lh,  1851,  enacts  that  every  office  shall  become  vacant 
on  the  happening  of  either  of  the  following  events,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  ihe  term  of  such  office: 

1.  The  death  of  the  incumbent: 

2.  His  resignation: 

3.  Ills  removal  (rom  office: 

4.  Mis  ceasing  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  State;  or,  if  the  office  be 
local,  of  the  district,  county,  township,  city  or  village,  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected  or  appointed,  or  within  which  the  duties  of  his  office 
are  required  to  be  discharged: 

6.  His  conviction  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  any  offence  involvings 
a  violation  of  his  oath  of  office: 

6.  The  uecision  of  a  competent  tribunal,  declaring  void  hia  election 
or  appointment;  or, 

7.  His  relnsal  or  neglect  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  renew 
any  official  bord,  or  to  deposit  such  oath  or  bond  in  the  manner  and  with- 
in the  time  pres'cribed  by  law. 

TOVViNSUIP  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

Sue.  68.  The  inspectors  elected  at  the  annual  township  meetings,  to- 
jrether  with  the  township  clerk,  shall  constitute  the  township  board  of 
school  inspectors;  and  the  inspector  elected  at  the  annual  township  meet- 
ing having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,  shall  be  chairman  of  said  board,  and 
the  said  lown.-hip  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  thereof. 

1.  The  new  con-itiiution  h^s  provided  that  there  shall  hereafter  be 
elected  in  each  organized  township,  one  township  clerk  who  shall  be 
ex-officio  school  inspector,  and  one  school  inspector.  This  provision, 
however,  will  not  be  effective,  until  the  present  law,  which  provides 
for  the  election  of  two  inspector?,  is  repealed,  and  a  law  passed  con- 
formable to  and  to  carry  out  such  constitutional  provision. 

".  The  township  clerk  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  board, 
and  po-^sesses  all  the  right  and  privileges  of  either  of  the  elected  of- 
ficers as  members  of  the  board. 

Skc.  6^>.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  be  the  treasurer  thereof,  and 
shall  give  bond  to  the  lovi-nship  in  doulile  the  amount,  ol  library  moneys  to 
come  into  his  hands  during  his  term  of  office,  as  near  as  the  same  can  bo 
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aBcertainod,  with  two  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  townshi 
clerk,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  appropriation  of  all  moneys  that  mi; 
eome  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

FORM  OP  BOND  TO  BK  GIVEN  BY"  THE  OHATRMABT  OF  THE  BOARD  OiT  SOHOOi 

INSPECTORS. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,    that  we,  A B ,  (th< 

ehairraan  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of , 

and  C D ,  and  E F ,  (his  surety.)  nre   held  anc 

firmly  bound  unto  the  said  township,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  lh( 
fium  of  double  the  amount  to  come  into  said  chairman's  hands,  as 
nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,]  for  the  payment  of  which 
sum  well  jmd  truly  to  be  nude  to  the  said  township,  we  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

i^ealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this day  of  ,  A.  D. 

186  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  A B -, 

ch'»irman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  shall  faithfully  appro- 
priite  all  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  then  this  obligation  shall  b©  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
virtue. 

A B \l.  s] 

C D ,  [l.  a] 

E F ,  [l.  8.J 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ) 

of  VV G ,      V 

M W .      ) 

Remark. — This  bond  should  be  endorsed  as  follows: 

"I  approve  the  within  bond." 

(Signed)  G H .  Township  Clerk. 

Src.  70.  Said  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  township  clqrk,  and  in  case 
of  the  non-lnifiUment  thereof,  said  clerk  shall  cause  a  suit  to  be  cotnmonc^d 
thereon,  and  th«  moneys  collected  in  such  suit  shall  be  paid  into  the  lowo- 
•hip  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  library. 

Src.  71.  The  inspectors  shall  divide  the  township  into  such  number  of 
school  districts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  nece-ssary,  which  districts 
thev  shall  number,  and  they  may  regulate  and  alter  the  bminlariesof  the 
same  as  circumstances  shall  render  proper:  but  no  district  shall  rontain 
more  than  nine  sections  of  land,  and  each  district  shall  be  compo-edof 
contiofuous  t«»rritory,  and  be  in  as  compact  a  lorm  as  may  be;  but  no  land 
shall  be  taxed  for  building  a  school  house,  unless  some  portion  of  every 
lepal  sub-division  of  said  land  shall  be  within  two  and  one-half  miles  wf 
Mid  school  house  site. 

1.  The  division  of  the  townships  into  school  districts,  (he  initiatory 

•tep  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  is  a  matter  which  rests 

solely  with  'the  in^'pectors.     There  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision, 

and  in  all  cases  involving  the  expediency  of  their  acts,  they  are  onljr 

responsible  to  the  source  of  their  power — the  people.    The  dut/ 
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ifided  to  them  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  devolving 
m  school  officers,  but  often  times  the  basis  and  a  fruitful  souro©  of 
[4ifficultj. 

.^  The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
ichool  law  of  1848: 

2.  School  inspectors,  by  examining  section  71  alone,  sometimes 
proceed  to  district  a  township,  and  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  districts 
already  established,  without  giving  any  notice  thereof.  Great  dis- 
eatisraction  is  frequently  and  justly  the  result  of  such  a  course.  The 
school  inspectors  may  not  be  able  to  please  every  person  residing  in 
districts  they  are  required  to  establish.  This,  indeed,  might  often 
be  incompatible  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  offiviial  du- 
ty. They  should,  nevertheless,  do  what  they  reasonably  can  to  har- 
monize conflicting  inteiests;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  give 
aggrieved  individuals,  and  all  others  interested,  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  This  they  may  do  by  giving  the  notice  requi- 
red by  sections  86  and  91,  which  should  invariably  be  done. 

2.  The  Superintendent  would  caution  inspectors  against  subdividing 
districts  any  farther  than  becomes  actually  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  citizens  of  a  township.  Large  and  populous  districts  are  able 
to  build  good  school  houses,  and  employ  well  qualified  teachers; 
while  small  and  feeble  districts  sometimes  feel  necessitated  to  occupy 
unsuitable  houses,  and  to  depend  upon  the  services  of  incompetent 
teachers.  It  is  better  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  even  two  miles,  if 
need  be,  to  reach  a  good  school,  than  to  reside  within  half  a  mile 
©f.  an  indifFen*nt  one. 

3.  When  a  regularly  organized  school  district,  in  which  a  school 
has  been  taught  the  time  required  by  law,  is  divided  so  late  in  the 
school  year,  as  not  to  allow  time  for  a  school  to  be  tauj^ht  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  does  the  part  set  oflF  lose 
its  school  money  for  the  ensuing  year? 

4.  If  the  division  takes  place  after  the  annual  report  is  made,  and 
before  the  school  money  is  received,  does  the  original  district  receire 
all  the  public  money,  or  is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it? 

6.  Is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  township 
library,  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year;  or,  in  other 
vords,  until  after  the  director  makes  his  annual  report  to  the  school 
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inspectors?  or  cnn  the  original  district  claim  and  receive,  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  all  the  books  it  would  have  been  entitled  to,  bad  ihere 
been  no  division? 

The  opinion  of  the  ofl5ce  heretofore  given  in  relation  to  these  sct- 
eral  questions,  is  as  follows: 

"1st  Whenever  a  school  district  is  divided,  each  of  the  districts 
formed  from  it  has  a  right,  in  making  its  annual  report,  to  embrace 
the  time  a  school  was  taught  between  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  time  the  division  was  made,  and  to  add  thereto 
the  time  a  school  has  been  taught  in  said  district  subsequently  to 
the  division.  If  each  district,  reckoning  time  thus,  is  enabled  to 
report  a  school  taught  three  months  or  more,  by  qualified  teachers, 
each  is  entitled  to  draw  public  money.  But  if  either  district,  reckon: 
ing  time  thus,  is  unable  to  report  a  school  taught  three  months  by 
qualified  teachers,  said  district  is  not  entitled  to  draw  public  mo- 
ney. 

"2.  In  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  to  said  districts,  the  same 
sum  should  be  apportioned  to  the  two,  that  the  original  district 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  had  there  been  no  division* 
This  sum  should  be  divided  between  them  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice  and  equity.  If  the  division  of  0.  di>trict  takes  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  of  a  school  year,  and  before  a  school 
has  been  opened,  the  money  should  be  apportioned  to  the  new  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  within  the  legal  ages 
residing  in  each  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  division.  But  if  the  di- 
vision is  made  after  the  close  of  the  winter  school,  and  two-thirds 
(more  or  less)  of  the  public  money  has  been  apportioned  to  said 
school,  in  which  both  of  the  districts  were  entitled  to  share  equita- 
bly, the  remaining  one-third  should  be  apportioned  as  in  the  first 
case  named. 

•'3.  Whenever  a  district  is  divided,  the  part  set  off,  when  duly  or- 
ganized, is  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  township  library  at  the 
time  for  quarterly  distribution  among  the  districts  of  tlie  township, 
provided  the  director  files  with  the  township  librarian  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  scholars  within  hia  district  at  the  time  the  division  was 
made.  The  director  of  the  other  district  should  do  tbe  same.  The 
original  district  has  no  advantage  over  the  one  set  oflf  in  relation  to 
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e  use  of  the  library,  nor  in  any  other  respect. — \^School  Law  and 
notes  of  1848. 

1 .  If  land  is  so  situated  that  every  legal  subdivision  of  it  is  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  school  house  site,  in  the  district  where 
the  land  lies,  the  same  is  subject  to  a  school  tax,  or  any  other  tax 
for  school  house  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  same  land  may  have 
been  before  assessed  and  taxed  in  another  district.  If  a  new  district 
is  formed,  the  inspectors  should  ascertain  the  amount  justly  due  to 
the  new  district,  as  provided  in  sections  75,  76,  77  and  78.  If  this 
duty  is  neglected,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  tax. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  lands  in  an  adjoining 
township,  and  not  in  any  organized  school  district,  may  be  added  to 
a  school  district  which  does  not  contain  nine  sections  of  land.     The 

spectors  of  both  townships  may  proceed  and  create  a  joint  district, 
owever. 

3.  When  a  district  is  divided,  regulated  or  altered,  it  should  be 
one  by  resolution  accurately  describing  the  change  and  boundaries, 
uch  alterations  and  regulations  will  continue  doubtless  to  be  neces- 

y  to  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  increasing  population  and  set- 

ment  of  the  State,  but  they  are  only  to  be  made  as  circumstances 

all  render  proper.     The  resolution,  in  case  of  forming  a  district, 

ould  be  similar  to  the  following,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  a  new  school  district  be  formed  in  this  township, 
consist  of  the  present  districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  or  of  the  present 
istrict  No.  1  and  part  of  district  No.   2,  (or  whatever  it  may  be,) 

hich  said  district  shall  be  numbered  (insert  the  number) of 

e  township  of .     And  the  said  district  shall  be  bounded  as 

Hows:  on  the  north  by  the  township  line,  on  the  east  by  the  easi- 
ly line  of  the  farm  owned  by  A B and  occupied  by 

—  L. ;  on  the  south  by  the  south  liHe  of  lots  owned 

)y  L K and  numbered  26  and  27;  and  on  the  west 

iy  the  westerly  line  of  the  farm  owned  by  D H ,  &c. 

The  above  is  given  merely  as  a  guide;  the  description  must  be 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the .  country  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  township,  but  it  should  be  in  form,  and  some  such  reso- 
lution as  the  above  should  be  had  and  carefully  recorded.  And  the 
same  form  of  resolution  should  be  used  in  regulating  and  altering  the 
boundaries  of  the  district.  The  new  boundaries  caused  by  the  alter- 
ation should  be  given.     fSee  section  138.] 
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4.  The  inspectors  should  not  in  regulating  or  altering  the  bounda* 
ries  of  a  district,  leave  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  included  in  the 
former  district  or  districts,  unprovided  for,  or  cut  oflf  any  portion 
from  the  advantages  of  a  school. 

5.  "The  great  aim  of  the  officers  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  confided 
should  be  to  form,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  permanent  and  effi- 
cient districts,  competent  both  in  respect  to  taxable  property  and 
number  of  children,  to  maintain  good  schools  and  affording  all  re- 
quisite facilities  for  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school." — I^.  Y.  Regvlaiions. 

6.  Districts  should  not  be  any  smaller  than  the  necessity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  will  permit.  The  remark  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  school  system  of  New  York,  that  "in  feeble  dis- 
tricts— cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses — and 
a  general  langour  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain,"  will 
be  found  to  be  true  here. 

Sec.  72.  They  may  attach  to  a  school  district  any  person  residing  in 
the  township,  and  not  in  any  organized  difetrict,  at  his  request;  and  for 
all  district  purposes,  except  raising  a  lax  for  building  a  school  house, 
Buch  person  shall  be  considered  as  residing  in  such  district;  but  when  set 
off  to  a  new  district,  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  such  person  as  his  pro- 
portion to  the  district  property, 

1.  Inspectors  may  perform  their  duty  under  this  section  without 
a  meeting  of  the  board,  (in  case  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  meet 
together,)  by  preparing  a  proper  statement  showing  the  fact  that 
they  have  attached  such  person  or  persons  to  the  district,  which 
statement  should  be  recorded  by  the  township  clerk  after  being 
signed  by  the  inspectors  or  a  majority  of  them.  The  law  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  act  upon  the  request  of  the  person 
"wishing  to  be  attached,  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors 
whether  to  attach  him  or  not.  If  they  do  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  have  no  remedy  but  to  acquiesce.  If  such  person  is  at- 
tached, he  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a  resident  except  so  far  as 
he  is  restricted  by  this  section.  There  is  no  authority  given  to  the 
Superintendent  to  interfere  in  these  cases. 

Sec.  73.  The  inspectors  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township 
treasurer,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  town- 
ship, and  shall  purchase  the  books,  and  procure  the  necessary  appendages 
for  the  township  library,  and  make  such  rules  for  the  regulation  thereof, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  books  contained  in  it,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 
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1.  It  is  made  the  duly  of  the  Superintendent  to  recommend  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  libraries.  This  provision  was  intended  as  a 
guide  or  assistance  to  inspectors,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  system; 
but  the  inspectors  may  adopt  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

2.  The  inspectors  may  make  a  rule  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  direc- 
tor neglecting  to  return  the  books,  drawn  quarterly  by  him. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  board  may  make  purchase  of  books,  or  they 
ly  designate  one  of  their  number  or  some  other  person,  to  make 

mrchases,  under  their  direction.     The  chairman  of  the  board  has  no 
[authority,  without  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  other  inspec- 
ts, or  one  of  them,  to  purchase  or  pay  for  books.  j 
The   authority  to   purchase  books  is   one  of   the   greatest   im- 
>rtance,  involving   the  whole  question  of  the  subsequent  utility  of 
l4he  library.     If  the   books  purchased  are  not   such  as  they  should 
be — if  they  have  not  been  selected  with  great   care  and  considera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  to  the  great  end  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  libraries,  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  be  made,  will  be   of  but  little  consequence.     It  was  a  subject 
of  deep  importance  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution,   to  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  these  libraries,  beyond  the  reach  of 
dissolution  and  destruction,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  our  legisla- 
>rs  to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree,  means  of  usefulness  to  our 
citizens  and  our  children. 

4.  The  inspectors  cannot  make  a  rule  in  contravention  with  the 
provisions  of  section  51. 

5.  Text  books  for  the  schools  cannot  be  purchased  as  library 
>ooks. 

6.  The  inspectors  should  invest  the  library  money  so  as  to  pro- 
mre  books  of  a  varied  character,  historical,  philosophical,  agricul- 
tural, educational,  poetical,  &c.,  <fec.,  but  works  of  a  merely  secta- 
[ian  or  controversial  character  should  not  be  purchased.  No  work 
>f  an  immoral,  or  fictitious  character  should  be  purchased,  and  such 

%orks  as  **the  celebrated  trials  of  all  countries,"  "lives  of  pirates," 

and  the  light  reading  of  the  day,  are  certainly  not  the  works  to  prove 

useful  to  our  people  or  our  children. 

Skc.  74.  They  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visit  each  school 
in  the  township  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  once  in  each  school 
term  in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
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such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  such  advice  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils  as  he  may  think  benefical. 

1.  If  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  writers  on 
primary  education  are  not  entirely  fallacious:,  and  if  all  the  results  1 
of  experience  hitherto  are  not  deceptive,  the  consequences  of  a  vig- 
orous system  of  inspection  will  be  most  happy.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  will  feel  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  neglect;  the  appre- 
hension of  discredit  will  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  effort,  while 
the  suggestions  of  visitors  will  tend  certainly  to  the  improvement  of 
schools,  and  they  will  themselves  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  re- 
commend proper  measures  from  their  better  acquaintance  with  the 
subject — [Spencer,  Superintendent  of  JV.  Y. 

2.  When  the  schools  are  visited  by  the  inspector  appointed  to  do 
this  duty,  it  is  recommended  that  he  invite  parents  and  others  to  ac- 
company him.     For  his  services,  he  is  entitled  to  his  per  diem  pay. 

3.  **  Section  74  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  to  "  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visit  each  school  in  the 
township  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  once  in  each  school  term 
in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  such  advice  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  as  he  may  think  beneficial." 

4.  "  If  the  citizens  of  townships  throughout  the  State,  would,  at 
their  annual  township  meetings,  select  good  practical  men  for  school 
inspectors — the  men  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice, without  any  regard  to  personal  or  political  considerations — and 
if  the  inspectors  would  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  schools  of  the  State  would  ad- 
yance  twenty  per  cent,  in  excellence.*' 

5.  "The  inspectors  should,  at  their  first  meeting  every  year,  appoint 
the  best  and  most  practical  and  efficient  member  of  the  board,  a 
visitor;  and  he  should  visit  every  school  once  at  least,  as  the  law  di- 
rects. It  would  be  well  for  inspectors  to  invite  the  citizens  of  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  practicable,  and  especially  district  boards,  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  visits." 

6.  "The  visiting  of  schools  is  very  commonly  neglected,  from  the 
mistaken  impression  that  inspectors  are  not  entitled  to  pay  while  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.     But  section  91,  limiting  the 
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meetings  of  the  board  of  inspectors  at  the  expense  of  the  township 
to  six,  has  exchisive  reference  to  meetings  of  the  hoard.  This  is  a 
service  not  contemplated  in  that  limitation.  School  inspectors  enga- 
ged in  visiting  schools  are  entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  as  when 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties." — [Notes  of  \QA^ ,  on 
School  Law. 

Sec.  75.  When  a  new  district  is  formed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one 
more  districts  possessed  of  a  school  house,  or  entitled  to  other  proper- 
r,  the  inspectors,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  new  district,  shall  ascer- 
lin  and  determine  the  amount  justly  due  to  such  new  district,  from  any 
[ietrict  out  of  which  it  may  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  formed,  as 
le  proportion  of  such  new  district,  of  the  value  of  the  school  house  and 
kher  property  belonging  to  the  former  district  at  the  lime  of  such  divi^ 

>D. 

1.  When  part  of  a  district  possessed  of  a  school  house  and  other 
'property,  is  detached  and  attached  to  another  district  possessed  of 
Hke  property,  the  detached  portion  does  not  draw  from  the  former 
district  its  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  district  property.  This  is 
only  the  case  where  a  new  district  is  formed.  Such  a  case  might 
arise  under  section  71,  providing  for  altering  the  boimdaries  and  not 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  See  section  138  for  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  a  tax  for  dis- 
rict  purposes,  when  any  portion  of  a  school  district  has  been  orga- 
ized  into  a  new  district  after  a  tax  for  district  purposes  other  than 
le  payment  of  the  debts  of  the   district,  shall  have  been  levied  but 

tot  collected. 

Sec.  76.  Such  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  according 

the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  respective  parts  of  such  former 
listrict,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  by  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of 
the  inspectors,  and  such  amount  of  any  debt  due  from  the  former  district, 
which  would  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  new,  had  it  remained  in  the  for- 
mer district,  shall  be  deducted  from  such  proportion.  [Provided,  That  no 
real  estate  thus  set  off  and  which  shall  not  have  been  taxed  tor  the  pur- 
chase or  building  of  such  school  house,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  be  taken  into  account  in  such  division  of  district  property.] 

Sec.  77.  The  amount  of  such  proportion,  when  so  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, shall  be  certified  by  the  township  clerk  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
township,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assess  the  same  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  retaining  the  school  house  or  other  properly  of  the  for- 
mer district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  such  district,  and  the  money  so  assessed  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  taxable  property  taken  from  the  former  district,  and  shall  be 
in  reduction  of  any  tax  imposed  in  the  new  district  on  said  taxable  prop- 
erty for  school  district  purposes. 

Sec.  78.  When  collected,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  asses- 
sor of  the  new  district  to  be  applied  .tQ  the  use,there9f,  in  th^  sarne  tj^^- 
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ner,  under  the  direction  of  its  proper  officers,  as  if  such  sum  had  been 
voted  and  raised  by  said  district  for  building  a  school  house  or  other  dis- 
trict purposes. 

[Sec.  79.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  October  in  each  year, 
the  inspectors  shall  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  duplicate 
reports  to  the  county  clerk,  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of  districts  in 
their  townships,  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  received  for  the  town- 
ship library,  together  with  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  reports 
of  the  school  directors  for  the  preceding  year.] 

1.  The  necessary  forms  required  under  section  79  are  annually  for- 
warded to  the  proper  officers,  by  the  Superintendent.  The  inspectors 
will  perceive  that  the  law  is  here  materially  changed  since  the  pam- 
phlet edition  of  1848  was  printed.  They  now  cause  to  be  made  out  two 
copies  of  their  annual  report — which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  coun- 
ty clerk,  and  one  should  be  kept  by  the  township  clerk  in  his  office. 
This  change  was  made  so  as  to  bring  the  reports  of  inspectors  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  his  inspection,  and  to  prevent 
errors  in  apportioning  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  By  this  means 
the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
school  inspectors  perform  their  duties,  as  well  as  to  receive  such  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  see  fit  to  make  to  him  directly,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  school  system.  The  inspectors  may  afford  ma- 
terial assistance  in  this  way,  to  a  proper  understanding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system,  and  enable  the  Superintendent  to  suggest 
practical  considerations  to  the  Legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

Sec.  80.  The  board  of  inspectors,  before  making  their  annual  reports 
to  the  county  clerk,  shall  examine  the  record  of  teachers  to  whom  certifi- 
cates have  been  given  by  them,  and  if  in  any  school  district  a  school 
shall  not  have  been  taught  for  three  months  during  the  preceding  school 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher,  no  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  such  district,  although  the  report  from  such  district  shall  set  forth 
that  a  school  has  been  so  taught;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
certify  the  facts  in  relation  to  any  such  district  in  their  report  to  the  county 
clerk. 

1 .  If  a  district  has  employed  a  teacher,  who  by  reason  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  cause,  has  been  unable  to  teach  for  the  term  con- 
tracted, and  by  reason  thereof,  a  school  has  not  been  taught  for  three 
months  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  district  cannot  receive 
its  share  of  the  public  money.  It  may  be  paid  to  the  teacher  for 
the  time  he  has  taught;  but  if  a  three  months'  school  has  not  been 
kept,  the  district  can  receive  no  public  money. 
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Sec.  81.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  form  a  dis- 
trict from  two  or  more  adjoining  townships,  the  inspf:>ctors,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  each  of  such  adjoining  townships,  may  form  such  dnstrict, 
and  direct  which  township  clerk  shall  make  and  deliver  the  notice  of  the 
formation  of  the  same  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  thereof,  and  may  regulate 
and  alter  such  district  as  circinnstances  may  render  necessary:  [The  di- 
rector of  such  district  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.] 

1.  "In  the  formation  of  a  fractional  school  district,  the  concurrence 
a  majority  of  the  inspectors  from  each  of  all  the  townships  from 

rhich  it  is  formed,  is  necessary.  Suppose  it  is  contemplated  to  form 
fractional  school  district  embracing  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
iree  townships;  and  suppose  all  of  the  inspectors  from  two  of  the 
)wnships,  and  but  one  from  the  third  were  in  favor  of  its  formation, 
lid  district  could  not  be  formed." 

2.  "Whenever  and  wherever  a  fractional  district  exists,  said  dis- 
Ict  cannot  be  dissolved,  nor  its  boundaries  be  in  any  way  modified, 

fithout  a  general  consent,  viz:  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
jhool  inspectors  of  each  toionship  from  which  the  district  is  in  part 
)rraed.  The  propriety  of  avoiding  their  organization,  when  it  can 
done  without  special  inconvenience,  is  hence  manifest." — Notes  of 
1848. 

3.  *'It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  "report  to  the  clerk  of  each 
)wnship  in,  which  the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  chil- 
ren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the 

listrict  lying  in  such  township,  and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
)rary  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  such  district;  but  the  district 
lall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
lid  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which  books  shall  be 
iwn  from  each  township  library."     Hence  arises  another  inconve- 
lience  connected  with  fractional  districts.     They  are  entitled  to  draw- 
woks  from  the  libraries  of  both  or  all  of  the  townships  in  which 
ley  are  in  part  situated,  and  hence  have  access  to  a  greater  number 
)f  books,  it  is  true;  but  still,  they  are  not,  according  to  the  provis- 
ms  of  the  section  under  consideration,  (82,)  entitled  to  draw  so 
lany  books  at  a  time  as  single  districts  of  the  same  size.     Suppose 
district  is  situated  in  part,  in  each  of  three  townships,  having  in 

le  township  A 40  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years, 

id  the  townships   B and  C ■  each  20,  making  80  in  all. 

?he  year  the  district  draws  books  from  town  A ,  they  are  enti- 
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tied  to  receive  but  one-Jialf  (40  is  \  of  80)  of  their  equitable  quota 

of  books;  and  the  years  they   draw  from    townships    B and 

C but  cm  fourth  (20  is  ^  of  80)  their  equal  proportion.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  this  is  the  only 
construction  the  language  of  the  section  will  warrant." 

"Some  school  inspectors  will  not  allow  books  drawn  from  their 
townshipHibrary  to  circulate  in  those  parts  of  fractional  districts  sit- 
uated in  other  townships.  The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  that 
the  libraries  of  each  of  the  several  townships  in  which  a  fractional 
district^  is  in  part  situated,  may  circulate  throughout  said  district; 
and  this  provision  inspectors  consent  to,  whenever  they  form  a  frac- 
tional district.  The  only  way  of  restricting  the  circulation  of  town- 
ship libraries  to  the  townships  to  which  they  belons:,  (in  harmony 
with  existing'provisions  of  law,)  is,  to  dispense  with  fractional  dis- 
tricts."—^Vb/es  </  1848. 

4.  Teachers  of  fractional  districts  must  be  examined  in  the  town- 
ship to^which  the  annual  report  is  required  to  be  made,  which,  as 
the  law  now  directs,  is  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situ- 
ated. Boards  of  inspectors,  imder  the  law  of  1848,  frequently  neg- 
lected to  designate  the  township  to  which  the  annual  report  should 
be  made.  This  report  must  be  made  to  the  township  where  the 
school  house  is  situated,  and  to  no  other.  But  the  director,  according 
to  section  82,  also  reports  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which  the 
<ii8trict  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  his 
township.  This  latter  report  is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  made  by 
the  clerkjof  moneys  raised  in  the  townships.  The  annual  report  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situated 
is  the'basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

6.  See  sections  142  and  143,  as  to  duty  of  supervisor  and  town- 
ship treasurer. 

6.  The  inspectors  can  neither  in  the  case  of  fractional  or  whole 
district^  act  by  proxy.  They  must  be  present  at  the  meetings.  They 
cannot  give  their  assent  or  dissent  officially,  to  any  act  of  the  board 
without  being  present.  The  preceedings  of  joint  boards,  should  be 
sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  respective  townships,  for  record.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  any  clerk  for  joint  boards  of  inspectors. 
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7.  Joint  boards  of  inspectors  may  attach  to  a  fractional  district 
any  person  who  requests  to  be  so  attached.  They  may  also  fill  va- 
cancies in  such  fractional  districts. 

8.  The  law  does  not  provide  specially  for  notices  of  meetings  of 
the  joint  boards;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  pursue  the  same 
course  as  the  law  requires  of  whole  districts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  where  the  law  has  made  no  provision. 

9.  The  law  has  made  no  provision  in  regard  to  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  township  treasurers,  which  have  accumulated  by  reason  of 
the  directors  of  fractional  districts  having  heretofore  made  reports  to 
several  townships,  of  the  number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  officially,  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  boards  of  inspectors  either  of  whole  or  fractional 
districts,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  district  boards. 

11.  Fractional  districts  have  the  same  power  as  whole  <iistricts, 
and  their  proceedings  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  where  the  law  does 
not  direct  otherwise. 

12.  A  fractional  district  may  be  formed  out  of  two  adjoining  town- 
ships, in  two  adjoining  counties. 

13.  For  manner  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
[fund,  and  moneys  raised  in  the  township,  see  section  139.     The  pub- 
ic money  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  townships  to  which  the  annual 

^report  is  to  be  made.     The  other  moneys  raised  in  any  one  of  the 
>wnships,  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein,  in  proportion 
fto  the  number  of  children  in  each,  of  the  proper  age. 

Sec.  82.  The  director  of  every  district,  formed  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
l^iceding  section,  shall  also  report  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which 
,the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  such  township, 
and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the  library  of  each  township  for  thf  use  of 
such  district;  but  the  district  shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which 
books  shall  be  drawn  from  each  township  library. 

Sec  73.  Such  school'districts  already  formed  from  two  or  more  town- 
ships, shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  established  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  relation  to  the  annual  reports,  and  the  drawing  of  books 
from  the  township  libraries,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be  made  in 
respect  thereto  by  the  said  inspectors,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding 
provisions. 

Ses.  84.  The  full  amount  of  all  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  such  districts,  shall  be  certified  by  the  district  board  to  the  su- 

60 
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pervisor  of  each  of  such  townships,  and  each  of  said  supervisors  shall 
certify  to  each  other  supervisor  within  whose  township  such  district  is  in 
part  situated,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  that  part  of  the  district 
lying  in  his  township;  and  such  supervisors  shall  respectively  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  such  taxes  to  be  placed  on  their  respective  assessment 
rolls,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  of  such 
district. 

Skc.  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  annually)  all 
persons  offt;ring  themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  of  primary  schools 
in  their  townships,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school;  and  they  shall  deliver  to  each  person  so  examined  and  found 
qualified,  a  certificate  signed  by  them,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  which  certificate  shall  be 
in  force  for  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  annulled  within  that 
time;  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  chapter,  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force. 

1 .  This  duty  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  performed  by  all  three 
of  the  inspectors,  but  a  majority  may  act,  examine  candidates,  and 
sign  certificates,  the  township  clerk  having  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  either  of  the  inspectors. 

2.  "Dbe  examination  is  to  be  public,  and  no  certificate  is  to  be 
given  unless  the  inspectors  are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  possesses 
a  good  moral  character  and  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  and 
is  in  other  respects  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

3.  If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  qualified,  the  inspectors  deliver 
to  him  a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  certificate,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
law,  continues  in  force  two  years,  unless  annulled  according  to  sec- 
tion 90.  No  certificate  can  be  legally  given  in  any  other  form,  or  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  There  is  no  discretion  vested  with  inspec- 
tors to  adopt  any  modified  or  qualified  form  of  certificate.  It  should 
be  made  out  and  delivered  to  every  person  found  to  be  qualified, 
immediately  after  examination,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  teacher  when  he  commences  his  school,  or  he  is  not  entitled  to 
public  money. 

4.  The  law  makes  no  restriction  as  to  who  shall  be  examined. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all  persons  who  oflfer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  in  their  township.  A  school 
inspector  may  be  examined  as  a  teacher,  but  when  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  he  must  cease  to  act  as  an  inspector.  He  must 
stand  before  the  other  members  of  the  board  like  any  other  appli- 
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jant.  He  cannot  sign  his  own  certificate  with  one  other  member 
of  tlie  board.  It  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  other  two  inspec- 
tors, or  it  is  not  valid,  and  he  can  not  be  deemed  a  quahfied  teacher 
under  the  law. 

5.  In  no  instance  can  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  be  dispensed  with.  Every  person  oflfering  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  must  be  examined  in  the  manner  and  upon  the 
points  specified  in  the  law.  Such  examinations  must  be  had  regu- 
larly at  a  meeting  of,  and  before  the  board,  and  not  before  one  of  the 
IKjnspectors  at  a  time.  When  there  are  several  persons  offering  them- 
I^Bielves,  the  better  way  is  to  examine  them  as  a  class. 
IHl  6.  An  inspector  cannot  authorize  another  member  of  the  board  to 
HpMst  for  him  on  the  examination  of  a  teacher,  or  to  sign  a  certificate 
for  him,  without  his  having  participated  in  the- examination. 

7.  A  certificate  is  valid  when  two  of  the  inspectors  sign  it  after 
having  had  an  examination  as  the  law  prescribes  under  section  86. 

'he  township  clerk   should  give    the  notice   under  section  87;  but 
lere  is  no  provision  for  public  notice. 

8.  The  inspectors  cannot  refuse  to  examine  any  person  who  offers 
ttmself  before  them  at  the  time  specified  in  section  86.     In  relation 

the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  they  may  act  upon  their  own 
lowledge,  or  upon  any  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  before  them. 

9.  The  general  jurisdiction  given  by  law  to  the  inspectors  is  not 
fected  in  any  way  when  the  district  has  not  employed  a  qualified 

jacher.     A  school  kept  by  such  teacher  is  subject  to  the  inspection 
id  visitation  of  the  inspector  appointed  to  do  that  duty. 

)RM  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  TO  QUALIFIED^^ 
TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned,  inspectors  of  primary  schools  for  the  township 

tf ,  in    the  county  of ,  having  personally  examined 

B ,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  called  for  that  pur- 

)se,  and  having   ascertained   his  qualifications  in  respect  to  morale 
character,  learning,  and  ability  to  instruct  a  primary  school,  do  here- 
sy CERTIFY,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  that  service,  and  accordingly 
le  is  hereby  licensed  to  teach   primary  schools  in  said  township  for- 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  this  certificate  shall,  before* 
that  time,  be  annulled  according  to  law. 

Given  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

•g p,        '  (  School 


^ jj '  C      Ins_pectors. 
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Sec.  86.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  examination,  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  and  first 
Saturday  of  November  in  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  township  clerk, 
or  at  snch  other  place  as  they  shall  designate;  of  which  meetings  the 
township  clerk  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  in  writing,  by  posting 
up^the  same  in  three  public  places  in  the  township. 

FORM    OF    NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  who  may  ofiPer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  this  township,  the  board  of  school 

inspectors  thereof,   will  meet  at  the of ,  at  the  hour 

of o'clock  in  the noon  of  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

185  .  A B , 

Tovmship  Cleric. 

Sec.  87.  The  inspectors  may  make  such  examination  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  but  shall  make  no  charge 
against  the  township  for  examining  teachers  at  any  other  times  than  those 
specified  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  This  section  forbids  the  inspectors  from  making  any  charges 
against  the  township  for  their  services  under  this  section.  It  is  rea- 
sonable however,  if  the  candidate  has  failed  to  be  present  at  the  reg- 
ular time  of  examination,  that  he  should  himself  pay  the  inspectors 
if  they  demand  it.  They  are  not  bound  to  make  the  examination  if 
the  candidate  will  not  assent  to  this  tax. 

2.  A  teacher  who  receives  his  certificate  at  the  examination  had 

•on  any  other  than  the  days  specified  in  section   86,  is  a  qualified 

teacher  and  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  his  services  out  of  the  income 

of  the  school  money. 

Sec.  88.  The  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  public,  and  no  certifi- 
cate shall  be  given  by  the  inspectors  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  a  good  moral  character,  and  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primary 
schools,  and  is  competent  in  other  respects  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

For  the  mode  and  character  of  the  examination  which  ought  to 

be  required  under  this  section,  see  under  head  of  "Examination  of 

Teachers,"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document. 

Sec.  89.  When  a  district  is  situated  in  two  or  more  townships,  the 
teacher  for  such  district  shall  be  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  the  director  is  required  to  make  his  annual  report. 

This  report  is  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  sit- 
uated, in  all  cases. 

Sec.  90.  Whenever  the  inspectors  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  re-ex- 
imine  any  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  their  township,  they  shall  give 
•five  days'  notice  to  such  teacher  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  re-examina- 
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tion,  and  of  their  intention  to  annul  his  certificate  if  they  find  him  defi- 
cient in  the  requisite  qualificatiens;  and  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in 
the  notice,  if  the  teacher  shall  not  appear  and  submit  to  such  re-examina- 
tion, or  if  he  shall  be  found  deficient  as  aforesaid  the  inspectors  shall 
annul  the  said  certificate. 

FORM  OF  NOTICE. 

To  A B ; 

Sir — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned,  school  inspec- 
tors for  the  township  of  ,  will  hold  a  meeting  at , 

on  the day  of ,  at o'clock  —  M.     You  will  please 

appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  for  re-examina- 
tion. 'It  is  our  purpose  to  annul  your  certificate  if  you  are  found 
deficient  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  primary  school  teacher. 

C D , 

W J , 

L M , 

School  Inspectors. 
Dated ,  186  . 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 
>ard.  In  case  the  board  determine  to  annul  the  certificate,  the  clerk 
lould  make  entry  of  the  vote  or  resolution  of  the  board  to  that  ef- 
jct;  and  the  district  which  has  employed  such  teacher  should  be 
irnished  with  a  copy.  And  in  case  the  certificate  shall  not  be  re- 
Irned  by  the  teacher,  notice  may  be  posted  or  published,  if  the  in- 
stors  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  following  form: 

NOTICE. 

The  undersigned,   school  inspectors  of  the  township  of  , 

having  given  the  notice  required  by  law,  have  re-examined  A 

B ,  a  primary  school  teacher,  and  found  him  deficient  in  the  re- 
quisite qualifications:  This  is  to  give  notice  that  his  certificate  grant- 
ed heretofore  on  the day  of ,  185  ,  has  been  annulled. 

C D ,)  School 

E F ,\       Inspectors. 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 

board,  or  he  may  publish  the  resolution  of  the  board  itself,  in  lieu 

of  notice.     When  the  teacher  does  not  appear,  that  fact  should  be 

set  out  in  the  notice,  instead  of  the  fact  that  he  was  re-examined. 

Sec.  91.  The  whole  number  of  meetings  of  said  board  of  inspectors 
during  any  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  township,  shall  not  exceed 
six;  and  whenever  said  board  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  al- 
tering school  districts,  they  shall  cause  the  like  notice  to  be  given  as  is 
required  for  meetings  to  examine  teachers. 

Skc.  92.  Whenever  the  board  of  inspectors  of  any  township  shall  deem 
that  the  interests  of  any  of  the  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  so  doing, 
they  may  form  a  single  district  ou*.  of  any  two  or  more  districts  therein, 
and  classify  the  pupils  in  such  district  into  two  or  more  classes,  according 


to  their  proficiency  and  advancement  in  learning,  and  require  that  suck 
pupils  be  taught  in  distinct  schools  or  departments  as  classified  by  them, 
and  such  district  may  have  the  same  number  of  school  houses,  if  neces- 
sary, and  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes  which  the  original  districts 
forming  the  same  could  raise  if  not  united. 

[1.  In  districts  containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  district  board  may  be  enlarged  by 
adding  thereto  four  trustees:  Provided,  That  the  district  determine  to  do 
so  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  additional  trustees  first  elected  shall  serve  severally  one,  two, 
three  and  four  years,  to  be  determined  by  lot  immediately  on  filing  their 
certificate  of  acceptance  with  the  director.  After  the  first  election,  each 
trustee  shall  serve  four  years. 

3.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be  filled 
according  to  existing  provisions  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  district 
board. 

4.  Rate  bills  shall  be  collected  and  all  moneys  shall  be  drawn  and  ap- 
plied according  to  existing  provisions  of  law,  but  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  the  director  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  moderator  or  assessor 
according  to  provisions  of  law  heretofore  existing,  and  of  at  least  two  of 
the  trustees;  and  the  authority  to  classify  pupils  in  such  cases  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  school  inspectors  to  the  enlarged  district  board. 

5.  The  boundaries  of  districts  that  may  avail  themselves  of  this  act, 
shall  not  be  enlarged  nor  diminished  without  the  written  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  enlarged  district  board,] 

Sec.  93.  The  said  inspectors  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  dis- 
trict board  of  any  district,  classify  the  pupils  therein  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section,  and  require  that  such  pupils  be  taught  ia 
distinct  departments,  whenever  thoy  shall  judge  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  will  be  best  promoted  thereby;  and  in  case  of  any  such  classifica- 
tion as  is  provided  for  in  this  or  the  preceding  section,  as  many  teachers 
may  be  employed  for  each  district,  as  there  are  departments  in  which 
teachers  are  required. 

[The  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  which  the  scholars  have 
been  or  may  be  classified  as  provided  in  section  number  ninety-two  or 
ninety-three  of  chapter  number  fifty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
act  or  acts  amendatory  thereto,  shall  have  power  to  graduate  the  price  of 
tuition  according  to  the  studies  pursued  by  the  scholars  respectit'ely,  in 
such  manner  as  the  said  board  shall  deem  just.] 

[Sec.  2.  The  rate  bills  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  the  rate  bills  in  other  cases.] 

Sec.  94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  render  to  the 
township  board,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  township 
meeting,  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
them  as  such  inspectors  during  the  year,  which  account  shall  be  settled 
by  said  township  board,  and  such  disbursements  allowed,  if  the  proper 
vouchers  are  presented. 

Sec.  95.  Whenever  any  district  board  sh&l'  fail  to  supply  any  vacancy 
that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,'jwithin  ten  days  after  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  the  board  of  inspectors  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment. 

JtOKU  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF    DI8THICT  OFFICERS  BY    SCHOOL    INSPECTORS. 

The  undersigned,  school  insipectors  for  the  township  of .  do 

jlji©reby  appoint  A B ,  assessor  of  school  district  No. , 
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said  township,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the of  C ■ 

,  the  late  incumbent. 

E F . 

G H , 

I J , 

School  Inspectors. 

1.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  one  township  cannot  fill  a  vacancy 

the  district  board  where   the  district  is  fractional.     This  requires 

action  of  the  joint  inspectors  of  the  several  townships. 

CERTAIN  DUTIES  OF  TOWNSHIP  CLERK. 

Sec  96.  The  township  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  school 
ispectors  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  shall  attend   all  meetings  of  said 
)ard,  and  under  their  direction  prepare  all  their  reports    and  record  the 
ime,  and  shall  record  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  names  of  teach- 
to  whom  certificates  shall  have  been  given,  with  the  date  of  each  cer- 
Tificate,  and  the   name  of  each  teacher  whose  certificate  shall  have  been 
annulled,  with  the  date  of  such  annulment. 

1.  An  error  of  the  township  clerk,  such  as  entering  upon  his  re- 

rd  the  words  "  township  board,"  when   it  should  be  '*  board  of 

chool  inspectors,"  may  be  corrected.     Any  Omission  on  the  part  of 

e  clerk  to  record  the  actual  proceedings  ot  the  board,  should  be 

ipplied  at  once.     For  this  reason,  the  clerk  should  read  to  the  in- 

ctors  his  minutes   of  proceedings  before  they  are  recorded.     A 

re  clerical  error  may  always  be  corrected. 

Sec.  97.  On  receiving  notice  from  the  county  treasurer,  of  the  amount 
school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township,  he  shall  apportion  the  same 
amongst  the  several  districts  therein,  entitled  to  the  same,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  as  the  same  shall  be  shov/n  by  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
each  district  for  the  school  year  last  closed. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund 
ade  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  is  to  the  different  townships,  ia 

proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  school  officers  trans- 
mitted to  his  office.  This  money  is  apportioned  to  townships  in 
which  districts  have  not  kept  up  a  school  for  three  months,  if  the 
number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  districts  have  been  reported; 
but  the  money  thus  apportioned  to  the  townships,  goes  to  those  dis- 
tricts only  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  three  months,  by  a 
qualified  teacher.    See  section  119. 

2.  When  money  has  been  erroneously  apportioned  to  a  district  in 
which  no  school  has  been  taught  for  the  prescribed  time,  and  drawn 
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by  the  district  officers,  there  is  no  statutory  provision  for  rectifying 
the  error.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  treasury  of  the  township, 
and  distribution  of  it  made  to  such  districts  as  are  entitled  to  it. 

3.  If  the  township  clerk  makes  an  error  in  his  apportionment,  by 
which  a  district  is  deprived  of  its  money,  the  district  may  look  to  the 
clerk  for  the  amount. 

4.  The  statute  vests  no  discretion  with  the  clerk  to  make  an  equi- 
table distribution  to  districts,  different  from  what  the  reports  of  the 
director  shows. 

5.  The  omission  to  date  a  report,  regularly  made  from  a  district 
to  a  moderator,  will  not  deprive  such  district  of  its  proportion  of 
public  money. 

6.  The  public  money  may  be  apportioned  to  a  district,  when  the 
school  has  been  sustained  by  subscription,  if  the  scholar  has  been 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  the  time  required  by  law. 

7.  The  public  money  may  be  used  to  pay  so  much  of  a  teachers* 
wages  as  may  be  due  him,  on  the  revocation  of  his  certificate. 

8.  For  the  manner  of  apportioning  to  fractional  districts,  see  sec- 
tion 139. 

9.  The  public  money  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  as  the  same  appears  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  director  for  school  year  last  closed.  If  children  between 
these  ages  move  into  adjoining  districts  after  the  census  is  taken  by 
the  director,  and  the  report  is  made,  the  district  into  which  they  have 
moved  draws  no  public  money  on  their  account. 

10.  Moneys  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  the  schools,  can  not  be 
apportioned  to  teachers  who  are  not  qualified  teachers. 

11.  When  interest  has  accumulated  on  moneys  raised  for  building 
purgoses,  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  prin- 
cipal. There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  loaning  the  moneys  raised 
for  school  purposes,  or  building  school  houses. 

Sec.  98.  Said  clerk  shall  also  apportion,  in  like  manner,  on  receiving 
nolice  of  the  amount  from  the  township  treasurer,  all  moneys  raised  by 
township  tax,  or  received  from  other  sources  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  in  cases  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer,  a  written 
statement  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  district  drawing  money  and 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  district,  and  record  the  apportionment  in  hl» 

!l  .V-,:  . 
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Sec,  99,  He  shall  receive  and  keep  all  reports  to  the  inspectors  frona? 
the  directors  of  the  several  school  districts  in  his  township,  and  all  the 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  inspectors,  and  file  such  papers  in  his 
office. 

Sec.  100.  Ho  shall  receive  all  such  communications  as  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  dispose  of 
the  same  in  the  manner  directed  therein. 

Sec.  101.  [le  shall  transmit  to  the  county  clerk  all  such  reports  as  may 
be  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  inspectors,  within  the  time 
limited  in  this  chapter. 

1,  No  time  is  here  fixed  for  transmitting  the  return,  but  it  should 

be  done  without  delay.     The  distribution  of  public  money  is  made 

annually  in  May. 

Sec.  102.  Each  township  clerk  shall  cause  a  map  to  be  made  of  his 
township,  showing  by  distinct  lines  thereon,  the  boundaries  of  each  school 
district,  and  parts  of  school  districts  therein,  and  shall  regularly  number 
the  same  thereon,  as  established  by  the  inspectors. 

Sec.  103.  One  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  by  the  said  clerk  in  his 
office,  and  one  other  copy  he  shall  file  with  the  supervisor  of  the  township; 
and  within  one  month  after  any  division  or  alteration  of  a  district,  or  the 
organization  of  a  new  one  in  his  township,  the  said  clerk  shall  file  a  new 
map  and  copy  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  showing  the  same. 

Sec  104.  The  clerk  shall  also  certify  to  the  supervisor  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  any  school  district  retaining 
the  district  school  house  or  other  property,  on  the  division  of  the  district, 
as  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  inspectors,  and  he  shall  also 
certify  the  same  to  the  director  of  such  district,  and  to  the  director  of  the 
district  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  105.  Said  clerk  sfmll  also  bo  the  township  librarian,  and  as  such, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  township  library;  and  he  shall  do  and  exe- 
cute all  such  other  acts  and  things  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  inspectors. 

OF   TAXES    FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Sec.  106.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  as- 
sess the  taxes  voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township,  and  also  all 
other  taxes  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  chargeable  against  such  district 
or  township,  upon  the  taxable  property  of-the  district  or  township  respec- 
ttvely,  and  to  place  the  same  on  the  township  assessment  roll  in  the  col- 
umn for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  by  the 
township  treasurer,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  compensatioa 
as  township  taxes. 

Sec.  107.  The  supervisor  shall  also  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
bis  township,  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  thereof,  in  each 
year;  and  twenty-five  dollars  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  township  library,  and  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  township,  for  the  support  of 
schools  therein,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  [in  the  preceding  section,]  and  all  school  taxes  return- 
ed for  non-payment,  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 
county  taxes.  [See  sections  141  and  142.] 

1,  In  many  townships  heretofore,  for  various  causes,  it  has  been 

the  practice  for  the  supervisors  to  omit  the  assessment  of  this  tax- 
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It  is  the  basis  of  the  school  system,  and  the  most  important  portioa 
of  the  system  of  taxation,  devised  to  support  the  schools  and  render 
them  under  the  requirements  of  the  revised  constitution,  free  to  all 
who  choose  to  enter  their  doors.  The  neglect  to  assess  this  tax  in 
the  manner  the  law  provides,  renders  the  supervisor  not  only  liable 
to  a  penalty,  but  such  a  neglect  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  indictable 
oflfente.  The  district  cannot  by  any  vote,  waive  its  assessment;  nor 
ean  the  $25  appropriated  to  library  purposes  be  otherwise  disposed 
of  than  as  provided  in  this  section. 

2.  The  townships  have  in  some  instances  used  the  mill  tax  for 
township  purposes.  The  officers  who  thus  appropriated  it,  or  suf- 
fered it  to  be  thus  appropriated,  are  liable  for  it,  and  should  restore 
it  without  delay. 

3.  See  section  142. 

Sec.  108.  The  supervisor,  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  deliver  to  said  treas- 
urer a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  school  and  library  taxes,  the 
amount  raised  for  district  purposes  on  the  taxable  property  of  each  district 
in  the  township,  the  amount  belonging  to  any  new  district  on  the  division 
of  the  former  district,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  having  judgments  as- 
sessed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
any  district,  with  the  amount  payable  to  such  person  on  account  thereof. 

1.  By  the  provisions  of  section  142,  the  supervisor  of  each  town- 
ship, on  the  delivery  of  the  warrant,  &c.,  is  also  to  deliver  to  the 
treasurer  a  written  statement,  certified  by  him,  of  the  amount  of 
taxes  levied  under  section  107,  upon  any  property  lying  within  the 
bounds  of  a  fractional  district,  a  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
township,  and  the  returns  of  which  are  made  to  another  township: 
and  the  treasurer  pays  to  the  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the 
amount  of  taxes  so  levied  and  collected. 

Sec.  109.  The  township  treasurer  shall  retain  in  his  hands,  out  of  the 
moneys  collected  by  him,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  town- 
ship expenses,  the  full  amount  of  the  school  tax  on  the  assessment  roll, 
and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  proper  district  officers,  to 
the  order  of  the  school  inspectors,  or  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  110.  Said  treasurer  shall,  from  time  to  time,  apply  to  the  county 
treasurer  for  all  school  and  library  moneys  belonging  to  his  township,  or 
the  districts  thereof;  and  on  receipt  of  the  moneys  to  be  apportioned  ta 
the  districts,  he  shall  notify  the  township  clerk  of  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
portioned, [See  sections  142  and  143.] 

CERTAIN  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTT  CLERK. 

flsck  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  clerk  to  receive  all  such 
•ointnfnications  as  may  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
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l^ffilic  Instruction,  and  dispose  of  the   same  in  the  manner  directed  by  said 
IRF  Superintendent. 

Sec.  112.  The  clerk  of  each  county  shall,  immediately  after  receiving 
the  annual  reports  of  the  several  boards  of  school  inspectors,  transmit  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  one  of  the  duplicate  reports  of 
each  of  the  said  several  boards,  and  the  other  he  shall  file  in  his  office; 
and  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
eys apportioned  to  the  several  townships  in  his  county,  ho  shall  file  the 
me  in  his  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  trea- 
lurer. 

Sec.  113  of  the  school  law,   as  published  in  the  revised   statutes  and 
pamphlet  edition  of  1848,  is  repealed. 

1.  Section  112   makes  a   material  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the 
jounty  clerk,  from  the  law  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1848. 

[The  county  clerks  make  no  abstracts,  but  simply  forward  the  reports 
)f  the  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  An  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  approved 
[March  29,  1850,  provides  that  whenever  the  returns  from  any  coun- 
[ty,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be 
(disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  city,  shall  be  so 

far  defective   as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  share  of 
mblic  moneys  which  ought  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county, 
)wnship  or  city,  the  Superintendent  shall  ascertain  by  the  best  evi- , 
lence  in  his  power,  the  facts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportion- 
lent  shall  depend  and  make  the  apportionment  accordingly.     It  also 
^provides  that  whenever  by  accident,  mistake,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
[returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  shall  not  contain  the  whole 
[number  of  scholars  in  such  county,  township  or  city,  between  the 
js  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and   entitled  to  draw  money  from 
hhe  fund,  and  by  which  any  such  township,  county  or  city,  shall  fail  ^ 
[to  have  apportioned  to  it  the  amount  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  th©- 
[Superintendent  shall  apportion   such   deficiency  in  his  next  annual 
ipportionment. 

LIBRARIES. 

Sec.  114.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized 
township  in  this  State,  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  and 
the  parents  and  guardian?  of  all  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  books  from  such  library 
without  charge,  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe  return 
thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  or  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township. 

Sec.  115.  The  books  of  such  library  shall,  once  in  three  months,  be 
distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  township,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  tke 
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ages  aforesaid,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  last  report  of  the  director 
thereof,  and  said  books  shall  be  drawn  and  returned  by  the  several  direc- 
tors for  their  respective  districts.     [See  section  144.] 

1.  The  law  does  not  authorize  any  other  person  but  the  director 
to  draw  books,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  preservation  and  safety 
after  having  drawn  them. 

2.  No  provision  of  law  exists,  by  which  different  townships  can 
exchange  books. 

3.  Section  144  authorizes  the  school  inspectors  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  this  section  whenever  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  require  it,  and  to  restore  it  again  as  they  think  best. 

Sec.  116.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws  of  this  State,  and  ior  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognizances  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  and  all  equivalents  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
when  collected  in  any  county,  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  together 
with  all  moneys  heretofore  collected  and  paid  into  said  treasury  on  account 
of  such  fines  or  equivalents,  and  not  already  apportioned,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  county  treasurer  between  the  first  and  t-^iith  days  of  April 
in  each  year,  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  as 
shown  by  the  last  annual  statement  ot  the  county  clerk  on  file  in  his  office; 
which  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  hooks  for  the  township 
library,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

I.  The  boards  of  supervisors  have  no  anthority  to  remit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  all  moneys  collected  or  received  by  the 
county  treasurers  on  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recognizan- 
ces, must  be  applied  to  the  purposes  indicated  in  this  section,  and  to 
these  alone. 

Sec.  117.  In  each  district  in  which  a  district  library  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  director  shall,  as  the  librarian  of  the  district,  distribute  the 
books  therein  to  the  childien  of  his  district  of  proper  age,  and  shall  collect 
from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children,  all  such  damages  as  they 
may  respectively  become  liable  to  pay  on  account  of  any  injury  done  to, 
or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  of  such  books  or  any  books  belonging- 
to  the  township  library,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

,  Sec.  118.  If  such  damage  shall  have  occurred  by  reason  of  any  injury 
to,  or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  township  li- 
brary, they  shall  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  township,  and  paid  into 
the  township  treasury  for  the  bet)efit  of  such  township  library:  and  if  the 
same  shall  have  accrued  by  reason  of  any  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  or  neglect 
to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  district  library,  the  same  shall  be 
collected  in  the  name  of  the  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  li- 
brary . 

1.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  township  clerk  can  justly  with- 
hold books  from  a  director  who  has  refused  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  up- 
on him.     It  would  be  questionable  policy  to  withhold  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  books,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants  and  children  of  the 
benefit  of  them,  for  default  of  a  director.  The  law  relating  to  libra- 
ries is  a  subject  of  considerable  complaint.  Such  complaint  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  defects  in  the  law,  and  partly  from  the  selections 
of  books  made  by  the  inspectors.  This  subject  is  referred  to  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  document,  in  connection  with  which 
will  be  found  rules  for  their  regulation  and  management. 

2.  The  libraries  are  designed  for  those  who  have  completed  their 
studies  in  the  primary  schools,  and  those  who  have  not.  They  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

3.  The  use  of  the  books  cannot  be  restricted  to  scholars  attending 
school. 

DISJ-RIBUTIOX  OF  TUP.  INCOME  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Sec.  119.  The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  in  each 
year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  in  the  several  townships  in  this 
State  from  which  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  for 
the  school  year  last  closed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
such  townships  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  the 
same  shall  be  payable  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  several  counties. 

Sec.  120.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
such  moneys  as  shall  have  been  apportioned  to  their  respective  counties, 
when  the  same  shall  become  due:  and  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  to  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  each  township  in  his 
county,  of  the  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township,  and 
shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  township  treasurer. 

Sec  121.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  any  county  shall  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  notice  of  the  amount  of  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  townships  in  his  county,  he  shall  file  the  same  in 
ais  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  treasurer. 

OF  SUITS  AND  JUDGMENTS  AGAINST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sec  122.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
assumpsit,  debt,  covenant,  and  trespass  on  the  case  against  school  dis- 
tricts, when  the  amount  claimed,  or  matter  in  controversy  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  parties  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases. 

Sec  123.  When  any  suit  shall  b6  brought  against  a  school  district,  it 
shall  be  commenced  by  summons,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  \wth  the 
assessor  of  the  district,  at  least  eight  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

Sec.  124.  No  execution  shall  issue  on  any  judgment  against  a  school 
district,  nor  shall  any  suit  be  brought  thereon,  but  the  same  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  mr.nner  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Sec  125.  Whenever  any  final  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  a 
school  district,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  to  any  other  court,  the 
assessor  of  the  district  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  district,  the  date  and  amount  of  such  judgment, 
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with  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  same  was  rendered,  and 
if  the  judgment  shall  be  removed  to  another  court,  the  assessor  shall  cer- 
tify the  same  as  aforesaid,  immediately  after  the  final  determination  there- 
of, against  the  district. 

FORM    OF    CERTIFICATE    TO  SUPERVISOR. 

To  the  Supervisor  of  the  Township  of ; 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  judofments  have  been  recovered 

against  school  district  No. ,  of  said  township,  and  that  the  date 

of  such  payments,  the  amounts  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favor  said  judgments  were  rendered,  were  as  follows: 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 

dateofj'dgm't.||  am't  OF  j'dgm't.| 

A B , 

C 1) , 

E          F 

$ 

Dated  this 


day  of 


185 


H- 


Assessor. 


1.  If  the  judgments,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  appealed,  the  as- 
sessor, under  his  signature  and  the  date  of  the  certificate,  should 
certify  as  follows: 

I  also  certify  that  the  judgments  above  specified  as  having  been 

recovered  by  A B and  C D ,  have  been  removed 

to  another  court,  according  to  law. 

2.  Copies  of  the  above  certificates  are  to  be  given  to  the  director. 
See  the  provisions  of  section  127  in  relation  to  judgments  against 
fractional  districts.  ^- 

Sec.  126.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  certify  the  judgment  as  required 
in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  obtaining  the 
same,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  to  file  with  the  supervi- 
sor the  certificate  of  the  justice  or  clerk  of  the  court  rendering  the  judg- 
ment, showing  the  facts  which  should  have  been  certified  by  the  assess- 
or. 

Sec.  127.  If  the  district  against  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  be 
rendered,  is  situated  in  part  in  two  or  more  townships,  a  certificate  thereof 
shall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
such  district  is  in  part  situated. 

Sec.  128.  The  supervisor  or  supervisors  receiving  either  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  a  judgment  as  aforesaid,  shall  proceed  to  assess  the  amount 
thereof,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  to  the  time  when  the 
warrant  for  the  collection  thereof  will  expire,  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  placing  the  same  on  the  next  township  assessment  roll 
in  the  column  for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had, 
and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
district  taxes. 

PBNALTIB8  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Sec.  129.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
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duly  to  serve  and  return  such  notice,  and  every  chairman  of  the  first  dis- 
trict meeting  in  any  district,  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  duties  eiij-  ined  on  him  in  this  chapter,  shall  respectively  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  1 30.  Every  person  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator,  direc- 
tor or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  without 
Butficieiit  cause,  to  accept  such  office  and  serve  therein,  or  who,  having  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office^  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars. 

Skc.  131.  Every  person  duly  elected  or  appointed  a  school  inspector, 
who  shall  neglect  or  refsue,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  qualify  and  serve 
as  such,  or  who,  having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
forfeit  the  stim  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  132.  If  any  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  their  annual  report  to  the  county 
clerk,  as  reqtiired  in  this  chapter,  within  the  time  limited  therefor,  they 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  money  lost  by  their  failure,  with 
interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  lownship  treasurer  in  the  name  of 
the  township,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  on  th«;  case. 

Skc.  133.  If  any  township  clerk  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit  the 
report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  to  the  county  clerk,  as  required 
in  this  chapter,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  lost  by  such  neg- 
lect or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  134.  Every  county  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit 
the  report  required  in  this  chapter  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  within  the  time  therefor  limited,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  each  township  the  full  amount  which  such  township,  or  any 
school  district  therein,  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  two  preceding 
'  sections 

'  Sec.  136.  All  the  moneys  collected  or  received  by  any  township  treas- 
f  urer  under  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  three  last  preceding  sections, 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  school  districts  entitled  thereto, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  moneys  lost  by 
any  neglect  or  refusal  therein  mentioned  would,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter,  have  been  apportioned  and  distributed. 

Sec  136.  The  town^hip  board  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  and 

'is  hereby  required,  to  remove  from  office,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  after  at 

least  five  days'  notice  to  the  party  implicated,  any  district  officer  or  school 

inspector  who  shall  have  illegally  used  or  disposed  of  any  of  the  public 

moneys  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

'  Skc  137.  Any  person  paying  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  whicl;  he  does 
t*  not  reside,  may  send  scholars  to  ary  district  school  therein,  and  such  per- 
son shall,  for  that  purpose,  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  resident  of  such  district,  except  the  right  of  voting  therein,  and  shall  be 
rated  therein  for  teachers'  wages  and  fuel,  and  in  the  census  of  such 
district,  and  the  apportionment  of  moneys  from  the  school  fund,  scholars 
so  sent,  and  attending  {generally  such  schools,  shall  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  such  district:  [Provided,  That  a  maj()rity  of  the  qualified  voters 
attending  at  any  regular  meeitng  in  the  district  in  which  such  person 
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resides,  shall  have/letermined  that  no  school  shall  be  taught  in  said  dis- 
trict for  the  year,  or,  provided  such  person  shall  not  reside  in  any  organ- 
ized school  district.] 

1.  Under  the  law  of  1848,  as  published  in  pamphlet  form,  any 
person  paying  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  did  not  reside, 
could  send  scholars  to  any  district  school  therein,  as  provided  in  the 
first  portion  of  this  section.  The  proviso  was  enacted  by  a  subse- 
quent Legislature. 

2.  A  person  paying  taxes  in  several  school  districts  in  which  he 
does  not  reside,  may  send  to  any  district  school  in  any  and  all  of  said 
districts,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  this  section.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  that  may  be  sent  is  not  limited  by  the  law. 

3.  The  scholars  that  are  so  sent,  are  not  limited  to  the  children  of 
such  persons,  but  to  all  such  as  are  in  their  employ  as  apprentices, 
and  all  children  living  with  such  persons,  and  subject  to  their  eare 
and  protection.  Such  children  may  be  rated  for  teachers*  wages  and 
fuel,  and  should  be  included  in  the  census  of  such  district  and  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  138.  Whenever  any  portion  of  a  school  district  shall  be  set  off 
and  annexed  to  any  other  district,  or  organized  into  a  new  one,  after  a 
tax  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  the  dis- 
trict, shall  have  been  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof,  but  not 
collected,  such  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  part  of 
such  district  had  been  set  o^  and  the  said  former  district,  and  the  district 
to  which  the  portion  so  set  off  may  be  annexed,  or  the  new  district  orga- 
nized from  such  portion,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  said 
tax,  as  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  thereof  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  of  taxable  property  on  which  such  tax  is  levied. 

Sec.  139.  P^r  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary 
school  fund  among  the  several  townships,  a  district  situated  in  part  in 
two  or  more  townships,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  township 
to  which  the  annual  report  of  the  director  is  required  to  be  made;  but 
money  raised  in  any  one  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  age  in  each. 

Sec.  140.  The  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district  may,  by  vote  at 
their  annual  district  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  district,  and  such  tax  shall  be  reported  to  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  proper  township,  and  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  returned  in 
the  same  manner  as  townships  taxes  are  levied,  collected  and  returned. 

Sec,  141.  If  any  supervisor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  assess  the  taxes 
provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the 
revised  statutes,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  school  district  the  full 
amount  lost  to  such  district  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  assessor  in  the  name  of  tlio  school  dis- 
trict, in  an  action  of  debt  on  the  case. 
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Sec.  142.  The  supervisor  of  each  township,  on  tiie  delivery  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  shall  also  de- 
liver to  said  treasurer  a  written  statement  certified  by  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  under  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  said  chapter, 
upon  any  property  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  fractional  school  district, 
a  part  of  which  is  situate  within  his  township,  and  the  returns  of  which 
are  made  to  the  cleric  of  some  other  township;  and  the  said  township 
treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  township  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  s©  levied  and  certified  to  him  for  the  use  of  such  frac- 
tional school  district. 

Sec.  143.  Each  treasurer  of  a  township,  to  the  clerk  of  which  the  re- 
turns of  any  fractional   school  district  shall  bn  made,  shall  apply  to  the 
^treasurer  of  any  other   township  in   which   any  part  of  such  fractional 
;hool  district  may  be  situate,  for  any  money  to  which  such  district  may 
entitled;  and  when  so  received,  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  township 
[jftlerk,  and  apportioned  in  the  itamo  manner  as  other  taxes  for  school  pur- 
jrposes . 

Sbc.  144.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
fithe  operation  of  section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  saidciiapter,  whenever 
'they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
^ple  of  their  township  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and  to  restore  the  same, 
ftM  in  their  judgment  they  shall  think  best. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

So  far  as  the  reports  of  cases  coming  before  the  higher  courts 
our  own  State,  have  been  published,  there  appears  to  bo  but  a 
dngle  case  which  has  been  adjudicated,  arising  out  of  the  operation 
rf  our  school  laws.  This  case  is  copied  from  Douglas'  Michigan 
jports,  and  is  as  follows:     [See  page  343  of  this  document.] 

DISSOLUTION  OF  DISTRICTS. 

People  ex.  rd.  Strong,  vs.  Daridson  and  others,  school  inspectors 

fof  the  township  of  Greenfield. 

Under  the  statute  (S.  L.    1840,  page  215,  Sec.  25,)  empowering 

>4he  school  inspectors  of  any  township  "  to  divide  the  township  into 

ich  number  of  districts,    and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries 

[Of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  they 

lay  dissolve  one  organized  district,  and  annex  it  to  another." 

Motion   for  a  Mandamus,    commanding   Davidson   and  others, 

^ichool  inspectors  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 

[10  school  district  No.   12,  in  said  township,  such   sum  of  money  as 

"le  district  may  be  entitled  to  by  law,  from  the  common  school  fund, 

and  from  the  fund  arising  from  the  taxes  of  the  township. 

It  appeared  that  November  22,  1842,  the  respondents  divided  dis- 
trict No.  4,  in  said  township,  into  two  districts,  the  new  district  being 

nnmbered  1 2 — that  on  the  first  day  of  December  folio wmg,  the  or- 
52 
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ganization  of  the  new  district,  under  the  statute,  was  perfected;  and 
that  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  respondents  made  an  order, 
dissolving  the  new  district,  and  re-annexing  it  to  district  No.  4.  The  ; 
question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  respondents  had  pow- 
er to  make  the  last  mentioned  order. 

B.  F  .H.  WiTHERELL,  in  support  of  the  motion.  Whipple  J.,  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  authority  of  the  inspectors  thus  to  dissolve  district  No.  12, 
and  re-annex  it  to  the  old  district  from  which  it  was  severed,  must 
depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  act 
entitled  "  an  act  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primary 
schools,"  approved  April  12,  1840.  [Re-enacted  by  revised  statutes 
of  1846,  page  -^27,  Sec.  71.]  [Session  laws  of  1848,  page  215. J  By 
that  section  the  inspectors  are  authorized  "to  divide  the  township 
into  sach  number  of  districts,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  bounda- 
ries of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  districts  in  any  township 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  language  of  the  section,  which  confers 
authority  to  divide  the  township  from  time  to  time  into  such  number 
of  districts  as  may  be  necessary.  If  they  may  divide  the  township 
into  twelve  districts,  why  may  they  not  divide  it  into  ten  by  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  of  those  in  existence,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  annexing  two  or  more,  so  as  to  constitute  but 
one  district,  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary?  The  power 
could  not  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  words  "regulate  and  alter  the 
boundaries,"  &c.,  but  these  words  taken  in  connection  with  the  au- 
thority to  "divide"  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  justified 
legally  the  order  made  ||by  the  inspectors  That  order  may  have 
been  unwise;  it  may  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  discretion  with 
which  the  inspectors  are  clothed;  but  such  abuse  of  discretion  can- 
not authorize  the  interference  of  this  court.  We  think  it  clear  that 
the  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  districts  in  each  township, 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  some  responsible  body.  Unless  it  is  conferred 
upon  the  inspectors,  the  power  does  not  exist;  and  as  the  words  of 
the  twenty  fifth  section  justify  the  constmction  we  have  given  to  it, 
we  are  bound  to  overrule  the  motion  for  a  mandamus. 

Motion  denied. 

The  following  notes,  taken  from  the  New  York  decisions,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  laws  and  state  of  things  in  Michigan: 

MULTIPLICATION   OP  DISTRICTS. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  believed  to  be  the  unnecessary  muliiplication  and  sub- 
division of  districts.  In  those  portioHs  of  the  State  where  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered  over  a  larL^e  extent  of  territory,  the  convenience 
and  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  require  the  formation  of  dis- 
trictfi  comprising  a  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  applicable  to 
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the  support  of  schools  and  a  limited  number  of  children.  But  where 
an  opposite  state  ol'  things  exists,  the  interests  of  education  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted,  by  assigning  to  each  district  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory  compatible  with  securing  to  the  children  the  re- 
quisite facilities  for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  schools. — iNew 
York  Decisions. 

Almost  all  the  existing  evils   of  the  common  school  system  have 
their  origin   in  the  limited  means  of  the   school  district.     The  ten- 
lency  is  to  subdivision  and  to  a  contraction  of  their  territorial  bound- 
ies.     This  consequence  must  follow  in  some  degree  from  the  in- 
rease  of  population;  but  the  subdivision  of  school  districts  tends  to 
Ivance  in  a  much  greater  ratio.     The  average  number  of  children 
our  school  districts  is  about  fifty-five.  *         *         *         * 

From  the  observations  he  has  made,  the  Superintendent  deems 
due  to  the  common  school  system,   that  no  new  district   shall  be 
)rmed  with  a  much  smaller  number,  unless  peculiar  circumstances 
jnder  it  proper  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     In  fee- 
ble districts,  cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses, 
ind  a  general  languor  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain 
to  be  found. — X.  Y.  Dec. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  left  to  ihe  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  legal  examiners.  They  must  determine  the  degree 
if  learning  and  ability  necessnry  for  a  teacher.  They  ought  to  be 
\tisfied  that  a  certificate  is  given  to  those  only  whose  learning  and 
ability  fit  them  in  all  respects  to  instruct  common  schools. — lb. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  character  of  a  candidate  for  teacher,  if 

Ifthe  examining   officers  know  of  any  serious  impution   or  defect  of 

jrinriple,  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  to  certify.     A  certificate  may  be 

[annulled  for  immoral  habits  generally,  notwithstunding  the  teacher 

lay  perform  all  his  duties  during  school  hours. — lb. 

In  relation   to  the  moral  'character  of  the  teacher,  much  is  left  to 
[the  discretion  of  the  examining  officer.     He  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
good,  because   he  has  to  certify  to  its  correctness.     On  this  point 
'hat   would  be  satisfactory  to  one  man  might   be  unsatisfactory  to 
l^nother      Every  person  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  re- 
ligious 5e/i<?/*  without  molestation;  and  the  examining  officer  should 
content  himself  with  inquiries  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teach- 
9r,  leaving  him  to  the  same  liberal  enjoyment  of  his  religious  belief 

«that  he  asks  for  himself.  If,  however,  a  person  openly  derides  all 
religion,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  employment 
of  such  a  person  would  be  considered  a  grievance  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  districts. — lb. 

If  the  trustees  or  inhabitants  are  to  determine  what  their  district 
require,  and  the  certifying  officers  are  to  be  governed  by  iheir  opin- 
ions and  wishes,  the  officers  themselves  might  as  well  be  dispensed 
with.     In  his  annaal  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  ye^r  1835,  the- 
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Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (Gen.  Dix)  observes:  *'  One  ( 
the  most  responsible  and  delicate  trusts  to  be  executed  under  th 
common  school  system  is  that  of  inspecting  teachers  and  pronoun 
cing  upon  their  qualifications.  If  this  is  negligently  conducted,  c 
with  a  willingness  to  overlook  deficiences,  instead  of  insisting  rigidl 
upon  the  'requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  manifest  that  men  withou 
the  necessary  moral  character,  learning  or  ability,  will  gain  a  fool 
hoold  in  the  common  schools,  and  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  th 
improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  would  be  ai 
evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  there  is  no  reEoiedy  for  it  but 
strict  inspection  of  the  candidates.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  som 
instances  for  the  inspectors  to  have  a  reference  to  tlie  particular  cii 
cumsiances  of  the  cases  in  giving  a  certificate.  Thus  they  have  some 
times  given  an  individual  a  certificate  with  a  view  to  a  summer  schooi 
in  which  the  children  taught  are  usually  smaller  and  require  less  c 
the  teacher,  when  the  certificate  would  have  been  withheld,  if  it  wa 
asked  with  a  view  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  a  winter  school.  But  i 
is  obvious  that  such  a  distinction  is  wholly  inadmissible.  A  certifi 
cate  must  be  unconditional,  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  inspec 
tors  must  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  "  in  re 
spect  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability;"  and  the  certificate 
when  onee  given  is  an  absolute  warrant  for  the  individual  to  teach 
and  to  receive  the  public  money,  unless  revoked;  in  which  case  i 
ceases  to  be  operative  from  the  date  of  its  revocation.  The  standarc 
of  qualification  for  teachers,  so  far  as  granting  certificates  is  concern 
ed,  is  of  necessity  arbitrary.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  the  degret 
of  learning  or  ability  which  a  teacher  shall  possess,  but  virtual)} 
refers  the  decision  of  this  important  matter  to  the  inspectors,  wh( 
have  not,  neither  should  they  possess  the  power  of  relaxing  the  gen- 
•€ral  rule  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case, 
by  departing  from  the  standard  of  qualification  which,  they  assume 
as  their  guide  in  others." — N'.  Y.  Dec. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  particularly  parents  who  have 
children  attending  the  school,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
inspection;  *  *  «  #  ^nd  trustees  of  districts  are 
required,  whenever  they  receive  information  of  an  intended  visit, 
to  communicate  it  as  generally  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  — lb. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  importance  of  order 
and  system  in  the  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  to  learn  any- 
thing, but  to  give  them  those  habits  of  regularity  so  essential  in  the 
formation  of  character.  Punctuality  of  attendance,  as  well  as  its 
steady  continuance  should  be  enforced.  Parents  should  be  told  how  ! 
much  their  children  lose,  to  what  inconvenience  they  expose  the 
teacher,  and  what  disorder  they  bring  upon  the  whole  school,  by  not 
insisting  upon  the  scholars  being  punctually  at  the  school  room  at 
the  appointed  hour;  and  above  jxll  they  should  be  warned  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  allowing  their  children  to  be  absent  from 
aohool  during  the  term.     By  being  indulged  in  absences  they  lose 
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^e  connection  of  their  studies,  probably  fall  behind  their  class,  be- 
some  discouraged,  and  then  seek  every  pretext  to  play  the  truant. 
The  habit  of  irregularity  and  insubordination  thus  acquired,  will  be 
apt  to  mark  their  character  through  life. — K  V.  Dec. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  none  now  in  use  in  our  schools  that  are 
very  defective;  and  the  difference  between  them  is  so  .slight  that  the 
gain  to  the  scholar  wiJl  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  to 
the  parent,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  new  books  with  every  new 
teacher;  and  the  capriciousness  of  change  which  some  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge on  this  subject,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  decidedly  resisted. 
Trustees  of  districts  should  look  to  this  mattt^r  when  they  engage 
teachers. 

One  consequence  of  the  practice  is,  the  great  variety  of  text  books 
on  the  same  subject,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  afflicts  our  schools.  It  compels  the  teacher  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books,  so  that  the 
time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  careful  and  deliberate  hear- 
ing of  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve,  where  all  could  have  improved  by 
the  corrections  and  observations  of  the  instructor,  is  almost  wasted 
in  the  hurried  recitations  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  in  separate  classes; 
while  in  large  schools,  some  must  be  wholly  neglected. — Tb. 

CHANGE  OF  SITE. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  most  fertile  sources  of  con- 
tention and  difficulty  in  the  various  school  districts,  originate  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  connected  with  the  change  of  the 
site  of  their  school  house.  Such  a  measure  should,  therefore,  only 
be  adopted  when  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  essentially  promoted  thereby;  when  the  altered  situation 
of  the  district  imperatively  requires  a  change;  and  even  then,  the 
fiill  and  hearty  concurrence  not  merely  of  a  clear  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  district,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  should  be  se- 
cured, before  any  final  decision  is  made.  There  must  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  at  the  extremities  of  the  district, 
who  will  experience  more  or  less  inconviences,  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  distanae  from  the  school  house; 
but  it  is  better  that  these  partial  inconveniences  should  be  submitted 
to,  than  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  others  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict plunged  into  a  contention  respecting  the  site.  But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  a 
change  is  indispensable,  the  inhabitants  should  come  together  in  a 
conciliatory  and  friendly  spirit,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than 
the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the  convanience  of  the  greatest 
number;  and  their  action  should  be  deliberate  and  circumspect — re- 
conciling, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  all,  and  rejecting  every 
proposition  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  or  disturbance 
in  any  portion  of  the  district. — bearing  in  mind  that  a  mere  numeri- 
cal triumph,  leaving  a  large  minority  dissatisfied  and  irritated,  how- 
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erer  gratifying  to  the  successful  party,  for  a  time,  is  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  a  divided  and  distracted  district,  and  an  embittered  and 
hostile  neighborhood. — iV!  Y.  Dec. 

There  can  be  no  partnership  in  the  erection  of  a  school  house, 
which  will  prevent  the  district  from  controlling  it  entirely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  district  school. — lb. 

A  tax  cannot  be  laid  to  erect  a  building  to  be  occupied  joinilt/  as  a 
school  house  and  a  meeting  house. — lb. 

A  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  erection  of  Si/ence  around  the  school 
house  lot,  and  for  a  bdl. — lb. 

RECONSIDERAION  OF    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  inhabitants  of  school  districts  may  reconsider  and  repeal,  al- 
ter and  modify  their  proceedings  at  any  time  before  they  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  But  the  intention  to  do 
so,  should  be  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  called 
for  that  purpos©.  When,  however,  contracts  have  actually  been  en- 
tered into,  liabilities  incurred,  or  expenditures  of  money  had,  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  measure  directed  by  the  district,  a  reconsideration 
will  not  be  sanctioned,  as  no  means  exists  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  be  losers  thereby. — lb. 

TAXES. 

Where  a  tax  is  voted  by  the  inhabitants  for  any  purpose,  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  the  tax.  and  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  should  be  fully  and  clearly  stated.  And  where  several 
objects  of  expenditure  are  to  be  provided  for.  the  amount  to  be  rais- 
ed for  each  should  be  expressed  in  the  resolution. — lb. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  school  districts,  has  been 
the  looseness  and  irregularity  with  which  these  contracts  have  been 
made.  In  some  districts  the  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  to 
pay  the  teacher  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  that  should  be 
received,  be  it  more  or  less.  This  is  unjust  to  ihe  teacher  or  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  almost  always  led  to  contention.  The  agreement 
should  be  to  pay  him  a  specific  sum  by  the  month  or  by  the  quarter, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  If  the  public  money  is  not 
sufficient,  [in  Michigan,  public  money  and  other  taxes  voted  for  sup- 
port of  schools]  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  a  rate  bill.  It 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  intelligent  citizens  will  consider  that  sor- 
didness  to  be  economy,  which  prefers  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  or  instructed  in  error,  rather  than  contribute 
the  mere  trifle  which  secure  them  an  education,  sound  and  accurate, 
at  least  as  far  as  it  goes.  When  the  rewards  which  other  professions 
and  avocations  hold  out  to  talent,  knowledge  and  industry,  are  so 
liberal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  competent  to  the  great 
business  of  instruction,  should  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  compen- 
sation inadequate  to  their  support? — lb. 
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BOARDING    TEACHERS. 

A  practice  prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  the  sev- 
eral school  districts,  of  trustees'  engaging  with  a  teacher  that  he  shall 
board  with  the  parents  of  the  children  alternately.  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  such  a  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  compulsory  boarding  gives  occasion  to  constant  alterca- 
tion and  complaint,  which  often  terminate  in  breaking  up  the  school. 
The  best  arrangement  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific  sum  and  let 
him  board  himself.  But  there  are  some  districts  so  destitute  that  it 
may  afford  the  inhabitants  considerable  relief  to  be  permitted  to 
board  the  teacher.  In  such  cases  the  object  can  be  obtained  in  an- 
other way.  Let  the  trustees  contract  with  the  teacher  at  a  specific 
sum  per  month,  or  by  the  quarter,  and  they  may  agree  with  him, 
IHjliat  if  he  shall  be  aftbrded  satisfactory  board  at  the  house  of  any  of 
I^Hie  inhabitants,  he  shall  allow  whatever  sum  may  be  agreed  upon 
I^Ber  week  for  such  board. — K  Y.  Dec. 
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TEACH KRS    CONTRACT. 

If  a  teacher's  certificate  is  annulled,  the  trustees  [district  board]  are 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  rescind  their  contract  with  him.  They 
engage  him  as  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  so, 
there  is  a  failure  of  the  consideration  for  the  contract  If,  however,  the 

ustees  continue  him  to  the  school  after  notice  that  his  certificate 
been  annulled,  it  will  be  regarded  as  such  a  continuance  of  the 

ntract  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  at  a  subsequent  period  to  dis- 
pute it. — lb. 

EXEMPTION    OF    INDIGENT  PERSONS. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  trustees,  of  ex- 
pting  indigent  inhabitants  of  their  district  from  the  payment  of 
lC  whole,  or  of  portions  of  their  rate  bills,  the  utmost  liberality, 
mpatible  with  justice  to  the  district,  should  be  indulged.  Nothing 
an  be  more  at  variance  with  the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of  the  school 
laws,  than  the  compulsory  distress  and  sale  of  articles  of  absolute 
necessity  to  an  indigent  family,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  rate 
bill  for  teachers'  wages.  And  yet  cases  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  Every  reasonable  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of 
all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  elementary  instruction;  and  this 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome  to 
their  parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances cannot  meet  the  rate  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
wages,  without  subjecting  himself  to  serious  embarrassment,  or  his 
family  to  sensible  deprivation,  he  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  be 
exonerated.  A  just  feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
preclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of  this  exemption,  unless  un- 
der the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  of  the 
privilege  so  accorded,  are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results,  than 
a  prevailing  impression  among  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  a  district, 
that  their  children  can  partake  of  the  advantages  of  common  school 
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education,  only  at  a  burdensome  charge  to  themselves,  and  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of  their  families. 
— JV:  r.  Dec. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  of  a 
proper  age  to  be  benefitted  by  instruction,  are  entitled  to  admission. 
There  must,  however,  be  some  discretion  vested  in  the  trustees,  in 
regard  to  such  admission.  Children  having  infectious  diseases — 
idiots — infants — and  persons  over  twenty-one,  may  undoubtedly  be 
excluded;  and  colored  children,  where  their  attendance  is  obnoxious 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  especially  in  cases 
where  schools  have  been  established  for  their  separate  benefit,  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  their  residence. — lb. 

DISMISSAL  OF  SCHOLARS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  co  operate  with  the  teacher  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  and  to  aid  him,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence,  in  ihe  enforcement  of  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  and  regulations;  but  they  have  no  right  to  dismiss  a  scholar, 
except  for  the  strongest  reasons;  for  example,  such  a  degree  of  moral 
depravity  as  to  render  an  association  with  other  scholars  dangerous 
to  the  latter,  or  such  violent  insubordination  as  to  render  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  order  impracticable,  in  w^hich  case  they  may 
legally  exclude  him  from  the  school,  until  such  period  as  he  may 
consent  to  submit  to  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
teacher  and  trustees;  and  if  after  such  exclusion  he  persists  in  at- 
tending, without  permission  from  the  trustees,  and  contrary  to  their 
directions,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  trespasser. — lb. 

^  LIBRARIES. 

The  object  of  the  law  for  procuring  district  libraries  is  to  diflfuse 
information,  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  among  children  or  minors,  but 
among  adults  and  those  who  have  finished  common  school  educa- 
tion. The  books,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  cir- 
culation among  the  inhabitants  generally.  They  should  not  be 
children's  books,  or  of  a  juvenile  character  merely,  or  light  and  friv- 
ulous  tales  and  remances,  but  works  conveying  solid  information 
which  will  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  far  as 
such  a  library  can.  Works  imbued  with  party  politics,  and  those  of 
a  sectarian  character,  or  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  should  on 
no  account  be  admitted;  and  if  any  are  accidentally  received  they 
should  be  immediately  removed.  Still  less  can  any  district  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  school  books,  such  as  spelling  books,  grammars, 
or  any  others  of  the  deseription  used  as  text  book  in  schools.  Such 
an  application  of  the  public  money  would  be  an  utter  violation  of  the 
law.         »         *         # 

The  selection  of  the  books  for  the  district  library,  is  devolved  by 
law  exclusively  upon  the  trustees,  (in  Michigan  upon  the  school  in- 
sepctors,)  and  when  the  importance  of  this  most  beneficial  and  en- 
lightened provision  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  of  both  sexes  and  all  condi- 
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tions,  is  duly  estimated,  the  trust  here  confided  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
responsibility.  In  reference  to  such  selections,  but  two  prominent 
sources  of  embarrassment  have  been  experienced.  The  one  has 
arisen  from  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  the  libraries  all  works 
having,  directly  or  remotely,  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  the  other, 
from  that  of  recommending  the  exclusion  of  novels,  romances  and 
other  fictitious  creations  of  the  imagination,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  liertature  of  the  day. 

The  propriety  of  a  peremptory  and  uncompromising  exclusion  of 
those  catch-penny,  but  revolting  publications  which  cultivate  th« 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  the  tragic,  the  horrible,  and  the  supernatur- 
al— the  lives  and  exploits  of  pirates,  banditti  and  desperadoes  of  ev- 
ery description — is  too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  to  require 
the  slightest  argument.  Unless  parents  desire  that  their  children 
should  pursue  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  ignominy,  shame  and 
destruction — should  become  the  ready  and  apt  imitators,  on  a  circum- 
scribed scale,  of  the  pernicious  models  which  they  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  study— they  will  frown  indignantly  on  every  attempt 
to  place  before  their  immature  minds,  works  whose  invariable  and 
only  tendency  is  disastrous,  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

The  exclusion  of  works  imbued  to  any  perceptible  extent  with 
sectarianism,  rests  upon  the  great  conservative  pnnciples  which  are 
at  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  Its  propriety  is  readily 
conceded  when  applied  to  publications,  setting  forth,  defending,  or 
illustrating  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  any  one  of  the 
numerous  religious  denominations  of  the  day  from  the  others.  On 
this  ground  no  controversy  exists  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  has 
been  strongly  argued  that  those  "standard"  theological  publications 
which,  avoiding  all  controverted  ground,  contain  general  expositions 
of  Christianity — which  assume  only  those  doctrines  and  principles 
upon  which  all  "evangelical"  denominations  of  Christians  are  agreed, 
are  not  obnoxious  to  any  reasonable  censure,  and  ought  not,  upon 
any  just  principles,  to  be  excluded  from  the  school  district  library. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument,  either  of  which  is  conclu- 
sive. The  one  is,  that  the  works  in  question^  however  exalted  may 
be  their  merit,  and  however  free  from  just  censure,  on  the  ground  of 
Bectarianism,  are  stwctly /^eo/oyica/,  doctrinal  or  metaphysical;  and 
therefore  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  district  library  than  works 
devoted  to  the  professional  elucidation  of  law,  medicine,  or  any  other 
learned  professions.  Their  appropriate  place  is  in  the  family,  church 
or  Sunday  school  library.  The  other  answer  is,  that  in  every  por- 
tion of  our  country  are  to  be  found  conscientious  dissenters  from  the 
most  approved  theological  tenets  of  these  commentators  on  Chris- 
^iianity;  individuals  who  claim  the  right,  either  of  rejecting  Christian- 
ity altogether,  (as  the  Jews.)  or  of  so  interpreting  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  "evangeli- 
cal" liberality;  and  this  too,  without  in  any  degree  subjecting  them- 
selves to  any  well-founded  imputations  upon  their  moral  character 
as  citizens  and  as  men.  The  State,  in  the  dispensation  of  its  botin- 
ty,  has  no  right  to  trample  upon  the  honest  convictions  and  settled 
53 
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belief  of  this  or  of  any  other  class  of  its  citizens,  against  whos 
demeanor,  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  no  accusation  can  b 
brought;  nor  can  it  rightfully  sanction  the  application  of  any  por 
tion  of  those  funds  to  which  they,  in  common  with  others,  have  con 
tributed,  to  the  enforcement  of  theological  tenets  to  which  they  can 
not  conscientiously  subscribe.  Any  work,  therefore,  which,  depari 
ing  from  the  inculcation  of  those  great,  enduring  and  cardinal  element 
of  religion  and  morality  which  are  impressed  upon  humanity  as  j 
part  of  its  birthright — acknowledged  by  all  upon  whom  its  stamp  i 
affixed,  however  departed  from  in  practice,  and  incorporated  into  th 
very  essence  of  Christianity  as  its  pre-eminent  and  distinctive  prin 
ciple — shall  descend  to  a  controversy  respecting  the  subordinate  o 
collateral  details  of  theology,  however  ably  sustained  and  numerous 
ly  sanctioned,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  distric 
library,  nor  can  its  admission  be  countenanced  consistently  wit 
sound  policy  or  enlightened  reason. 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  a  specie 
report  on  common  school  libraries,  prepared  under  the  direction  c 
the  department,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  County  Superintender 
of  common  schools  of  Cortland  county,  and  may  bQ  regarded  as  th 
settled  principles  of  the  department  in  reference  to  this  class  c 
books: 

**  1.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sect  o 
creed  in  our  country,  claiming  to  be  a  religious  one,  shall  be  tolerate' 
in  the  school  libraries. 

"  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded,  becaus 

,  they  incidentally  and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  thei 
authors. 

"3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  topics,  which  abound  in  direct  ani 
unreserved  attacks  on,  or  defences  of,  the  character  of  any  religiou; 
sect;  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious  body  to  contempt  or  exe 
cration,  by  singling  out  or  bringing  together  only  the  darker  parts  c 
its  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries 
"  It  is  said  that  under  the  above  rules,  heresy  and  error  are  put  oi 
the  same  footing  with  true  religion — that  Protestant  and  Catholic 
orthodox  and  unorthodox,  Universalist,  Unitarian,  Jew,  and  evei 
Mormon,  derive  the  same  immunity!  The  fact  is  conceded;  and  it  i 
averred  that  each  is  equally  entitled  to  it,  in  a  government  whoS' 
very  constitution  avows  the  principle  of  a  full  and  indiscriminate  re 
ligious  toleration. 

♦*  He  who  thinks  it  hard  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  combat 
through  the  medium  of  the  school  libraries,  beliefs,  the  sin  and  erroi 
of  which  are  as  clear  to  him  as  is  the  light  in  Heaven,  will  bear  ii 

.  mind  that  the  library  at  least  leaves  him  and  his  religious  beliefs  ii 

,  as  good  a  condition  as  it  found  him.     If  it  will   not  propagate  hi; 

[  tenets,  it  will  leave  them  unattacked.     If  he  is  not  allowed  to  us( 
other  men's  money  to  purchase  books  to  assault  their  religious  faiths 
lie  is  not  estopped  from  spending  his  own  as  he  sees  fit,  in  his  privai 
or  in  his  Sunday  school  library — nor  is  he  debarred  from  placing  tlu  > 

|lH>oks  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.    His  pow 
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erof  morally  persuading  his  fellow  men  is  left  unimpaired;  nor  will 
.  he,  if  he  has  any  con6dence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  truth — if 
'  he  believes  his  God  will  ultimately  give  victory  to  truth — ask  more. 
In  asking,  or  condescending  to  accept,  the  support  of  an  earthly  gov- 
ernment, he  admits  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the  feebleness  of  his 
:  faith.  He  leans  on  another  arm  than  that  which  every  page  in  the 
' '  Bible  declares  all-suflBcient.  In  what  age  of  the  world  has  any  church 
entered  into  meretricious  connection  with  temporal  governments,  and 
escaped  unsullied  from  the  contact?  Any  approximation  to  such 
connection,  even  in  the  minutest  particular — any  exclusive  right  or 
immunity  given  to  one  religious  sect  or  another  in  the  school  library 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  only  anti- religious,  but  anti-republican.  As  men, 
we  have  the  riglifc  to  adopt  religious  creeds,  and  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence others  to  adopt  them;  but  as  Americans,  as  legislators  or  oflB.- 
cials  dispensing  privileges  or  immunities  among  American  citizens, 
we  have  no  right  to  know  one  religion  from  another.  The  persecu- 
ted and  wandering  Israelite  comes  here,  and  he  finds  no  bar  in  our 
naturalization  laws.  The  ra^imbers  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  English 
Church  equally  become  citizens.  Those  adopting  every  hue  of  re- 
ligious faith — every  phase  of  heresy,  take  their  place  equally  under 
the  banner  of  the  Republic — and  no  ecclesiastical  power  can  snatch 
even  *  the  least  of  these'  from  under  its  glorious  folds.  Not  an  hour 
i  ,..of  confinement,  not  the  amercement  of  a  farthing,  «ot  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  right  or  liberty  weighing  '  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,'  can 
any  such  power  impose  on  any  American  citizen,  without  his  own 
full  and  entire  acquiescence." — JV.  Y.  Dec. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  foundations  of  education  are  laid 
during  the  period  of  youth,  and  that  the  taste  for  reading  and  study 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  formed  and  matured  at  this  period,  if  at  all, 
the  itoportance  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  books,  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  immature  but  expanding  intellect — suit- 
ed to  its  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  calculated  to  lead  it 
onward  by  a  gradual  transition,  from   one  field  of  intellectual  and 

>i0ral  culture  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  And  even  if 
16  intellectual  wants  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  of 
tore  mature  age,  are  duly  considered,  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that 
due  proportion  of  works  of  a  more  familiar  and  elementary  char- 
acter than  are  the  mass  of  those  generally  selected,  would  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  promote,  but  often  to  create  that  taste  for  men- 
tal pursuits  which  leads  by  a  rapid  and  sure  progression  to  a  more 
extended  acquaiatance  with  the  broad  domains  of  knowledge.  Those 
whose  circumstances  and  pursuits  in  life,  have  hitherto  precluded  any 
systematic  investigation  of  literary  subjects,  and  who,  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  desire,  were  debarred  the  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment now  brought  within  their  reach,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
pass  at  once  to  that  high  appreciation  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
the  perusal  of  elaborate  treatise  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
science  or  metaphysics  requires;  and  the  fact  brought  to  view  by 
the  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  neglect 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  library,  indicates  too  gen 
eral  a  failure  to  supply  these  institutions  with  the  requisite  proper 
tion  of  eleoientary  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  district  libraries,  suitable  provi 
sion  should  be  made  for  every  gradation  of  intellectual  advancement; 
from  that  of  a  child,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  eagerly  prompts  tc 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind., 
to  that  of  the  most  finished  scholar,  who  is  prepared  to  augment  hit- 
stock  of  knowledge  by  every  means  which  may  be  brought  within 
his  reach.  The  prevalence  of  nn  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  our  people  in  this  respect,  has  already  secured  the 
application  of  the  highest  grade  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  tc 
the  elementary  departments  of  literature;  and  works  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  immature  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time 
conveying  the  most  valuable  information  to  more  advanced  minds, 
have  been  provided — wholly  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  puer- 
ility which  is  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  and  on  the  other,  from  thosi 
generalizations  and  a.«;sumptions  which  are  adapted  only  to  advanced 
stages  of  mental  progress.  A  more  liberal  infusion  of  this  class  of 
publications  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  experienced 
friends  of  education  into  our  district  libraries,  would,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  remove  many  of  those  obstacles  to  their  general  utility, 
which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  perpetuated  from  geperation  to  geo- 
eration. — Dix,  SupH,  N.  Y. 

"  SUITS. 

Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgments,  are  not  an- 
swerable for  mistakes  of  law,  or  mere  errors  of  judgment,  without 
any  fraud  or  malice. — Jenkins  vs.  Waldron,  llth  Johnson's  Reports, 
114.  ^ 

A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases,  ao» 
cording  to  his  judgment  or  opinion,  and  subject  to  penalties  for  hie 
neglect,  is  not  liable  to  a  party  for  an  omission  arising  from  a  mis- 
take or  want  of  skill,  if  acting  in  good  faith. — Seanuin  vs.  Paten,  2d 
Caine's  Reports,  312. 

But  an  officer  entrusted  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  neyligeiKe  in  the  performance  of  his  trust,  or  for 
fraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — Jenner  vs.  JoUffe.,  1= 
John.  Rep.  381. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  who  executes  process,  has  peculiar 
protection.  He  is  protected,  although  the  court  or  officer  issuing 
such  process  have  not,  in  fact,  jurisdiction  of  the  case;  if,  on  the  face 
of  the  process,  it  .appears  that  such  court  or  officer  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  suffject  matter,  and  nothing  appears  in  such  process  to  appris< 
the  officer  but  that  there  was  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  part) 
affected  by  the  process — Savacool  vs.  Bowjhton,  r>  Wendell's  Jieport^t 
170.— [.V.    K  Dec. 

TBACHKR6. 

A  teacher  may  employ  necessary  means  of  correctit)n  to  maintain 
*  order;  but  he  .<5hould  not  dismiss  a  scholar  from  school  without  con- 
sultation with  the  trustees. — /b. 
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Teachers,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  inhabitants  of  the  district 
where  they  are  located,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  all  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  the  district  libraries. — K  Y.  Dec. 

The  authority  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his  scholars,  extends  to  acts 
done  in  the  school  room,  or  play  ground,  only;  and  he  has  no  legal 
right  to  punish  for  improper  or  disorderly  conduct  elsewhere. — lb. 

Where  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  trustees  for  good  cause,  he 
flan  collect  his  wages  only  up  to  the  period  of  his  dismissal. 

The  teacher  of  a  school  has  necessarily  the  government  of  it;  and 
he  may  prescribe  the  rules  and  principles  on  which  such  government 
will  be  conducted.  The  trustees  should  not  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  except  on  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher;  and  they  should  then  invariably  sustain  such  teacher, 
unless  his  conduct  has  been  grossly  wrong. — Ih. 

The  holydays  on  which  a  teacher  may  dismiss  his  school  are  such 
as  it  is  customary  to  observe,  either  throughout  the  country  or  in 
praticular  localities;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New-Year's,  <fec. — lb. 

The  teacher  may  also,  unless  restraineed  by  special  contract  to 
the  contrary,  dismiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  each  Saturday, 
or  the  whole  of  each  alternate  Saturday,  according  to  the  particular 
eustom  of  the  district  in  that  respect,  or  his  own  convenience  and 
(hat  of  the  inhabitants. — lb. 

The  practice  of  inflicting  corpora/ j^wms/wn^n?  upon  scholars,  in  any 
ease  whatever ^  has  no  sanction  but  usage.  The  teacher  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  punishment  required,  where  his  authority  is  set  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any 
abuse  of  a  prerogative  which  is  wholly  derived  from  custom. — lb. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUCCESSIVE 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  opinions  of  men  who  have  successively  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  whose  labors  and  expe- 
rience have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  system  of 
instruction,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  importance.  Their  views  upon 
the  subjects  embraced  under  the  following  heads  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  are  respectfully  commended  to  the  school  oflficers  and 
citizens  of  Michigan,  as  embracing  valuable*  suggestions.  Taken 
together,  they  form  the  opinions  upon  various  subjects  of  all  the  of- 
ficers who  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of 
Michigan,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deemed  practicable  to  compile  them 
fiJi*  publication  in  this  document. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  but  urge  anew  the  vast  importance  of 
making  the  public  schools  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entire 
community,  and  furnishing  them  with  teachers  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  high  calling.  If,  as  they  should  be,  deci- 
dedly superior  to  all  other  schools,  they  will  be  patronized  as  well  by 
the  rich  as  the  poor.  No  schools  are  so  expensive  as  private  schools. 
Thus  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  greatest  provision  is  made  for  common 
school  education  of  any  city  in  the  west,  fifteen  hundred  children  are 
taught  in  private  schools,  at  an  annual  expense  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars;  while  in  the  public  schools  about  three  thousand  are 
taught  at  a  yearly  expense  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  And  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  best  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
public  schools;  and  so  judiciously  are  these  schools  managed,  that 
they  are  fast  superseding  all  private  ones,  and  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy in  the  minds  of  all  classes.  If  those  two  sums  could  be  united 
in  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  the  entire  youth  of  the  city  would 
be  adequately  supplied  with  schools  of  the  first  order.  No  influence 
can  be  more  salutary  upon  the  public  mind,  than  that  going  out  from 
such  institutions.  It  soothes  and  harmonizes  the  great  community 
of  the  public,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  among  its  different 
classes.  Says  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  address  before  quoted,  "It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  a  government  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
manhood  arrives,  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  lad  about  your 
streets,  will  have  as  much  positive  influence  as  the  most  wealthy  and 
intelligent;  and  their  influence  among  their  fellows  is  generally  even 
greater,  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  the  rich.  Nor  are  all  the 
wealthy  wholly  exempt  from  a  prejudice  on  the  other  extreme;  es- 
pecially when  educated  in  select  schools  and  confined  to  select  so- 
ciety. 

"Establish  common  schools,  and  sustain  them  well,  and  you  will 
most  assuredly  fix  a  place  where  all  classes  will  in  childhood  become 
familiar,  before  the  influence  of  pride,  wealth  and  family  can  bias 
the  mind.  An  acquaintance  thus  formed,  will  last  as  long  as  life  it- 
self. Take  fifty  lads  in  a  neighborhood,  including  rich  and  poor, 
send  them  in  childhood  to  the  same  school,  let  them  join  in  the  same 
sports,  read  and  spell  in  the  same  classes,  until  their  different  cir- 
cumstances fix  their  business  for  life;  but  let  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor that  ever  mounted  a  western  stump,  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  one  part  against  the  other,  and  so  far  from  succeeding,  the 
poorest  of  the  whole  would  consider  himself  insulted,  and  from  his 
own  knowledge  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  more  fortunate  school- 
mate. The  ties  of  friendship  formed  at  school,  outlive  every  other 
where  relationship  dods  not  exist.  Can  any  man  meet  the  school- 
mate of  by-gone  days,  without  feelings  that  almost  hallow  the  greet* 
ing?" 

if  such  are  the  influences  created  by  common  schools,  who  would 
not  wish  to  see  them  established  in  every  comer  of  the  State?  Who 
would  not  wish  to  see  such  feelings  cherished  in  every,  youthful 
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breast?  If  the  rich  would  but  consult  tho  future  interests  of  their  - 
children,  and  not  their  pride  and  vanity;  if  they  would  raise  them 
up  to  be  beloved  and  respected,  and  not  to  become  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  among  all  their  neighbors,  and  to  be  despised  and  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  whenever  they  pass  the  streets;  they 
would  countenance  and  support  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  community.  Nothing  more  is 
wanting  to  put  our  schools  on  high  and  prominent  ground  than  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  public  %nd  a  full  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers.  Time  and  the  measures  going  into  operation  will  ere  long 
furnish  these,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and 
reflection  of  the  public  will  soon  lead  to  that  co-operation.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  to  universal  education,  and  however 
great  and  many  the  difliculties  to  be  encountered,  they  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  "The  people  must  be  educated  or  the  government 
cannot  stand.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  universal — the  means  of  know- 
ledge must  be  co-extensive.  Where  the  necessities  for  education  are 
the  greatest,  there  the  difficulties  are  the  greatest,  and  the  means 
the  least.  Education  does  not  and  cannot,  by  any  means  yet  devised 
and  in  operation,  reach  the  mass  of  the  peeple,  adequate  to  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  freemen.  Nay,  there  are 
immense  numbers  who  never  enter  a  school  or  receive  an  education 
at  all.  It  has  been  estimated,  and  the  fact  been  published  in  Europe, 
that  there  are  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thousand  free  white  children 
and  youth  south  and  west  of  New  York,  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction.  These  facts,  with  the  practical 
commentary  afforded  by  the  riots,  recklessness  of  law  and  order,  by 
the  deliberate  organization  of  infuriated  mobs  on  the  slighest 
grounds,  and  for  the  most  inadequate  causes,  are  full  of  meaning, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  These  symptoms  of  disorganization 
and  defiance  uf  law  have  been  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  demonstrate,  with  appalling  certainty,  that  popular  ig- 
norance and  vice  do  gain  ground  upon  all  the  means  of  popular 
education  now  in  action.  How  long  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  intended  for  the  en- 
joyment of  intelligent  freemen,  can  withstand  and  survive  the  under- 
minings of  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  the  shocks  of  reckless  vice 
and  crime,  is  a  problem  which  it  will  not  take  many  generations  to 
solve."*  *'You  may  dig  canals,  construct  railroads  and  turnpikes, 
establish  manufactories,  cultivate  fields,  erect  your  splendid  man- 
sions, accumulate  wealth  until  you  become  the  pride  of  the  earth,  if 
you  do  not  keep  a  good  moral  education  of  the  whole  population  in 
advance  of  all  your  other  improvements,  you  are  but  making  a 
richer  prize  for  some  bold,  crafty  and  successful  tyrant,  who  must 
ultimately  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  deliverer  from  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Whatever  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion. Let  me  refer  you  to  the  history  of  other  nations  and  other  times. 
Did  not  France  desire  to  be  free?     Did  she   not  deserve  to  be  free, 


'Hon,  JamiB  G.  Carter,  Speech,  Hous-  Representatives,  MaasachtttOttB,  1637. 


if  a  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  could  merit  freedom.  iShe  was 
not  wiihout  learned  men.  *  *  *  gy^  ^j^g  great  mass 
of  the  community  were  not  learned.  Hence  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  few,  and  the  people,  after  enacting  all  that  patriotism,  bra- 
very, wealth  and  numbers  could  do,  and  breasting  the  opposition  of 
combined  Europe,  ultimately  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  ot  a 
Oorsician  soldier! — to  save  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  an  out- 
raged aud  ignorant  mob.  And  it  is  only  through  fear  of  re-enacting 
the  same  scenes,  that  France  has  recently  submitted  to  a  tyranny  as 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  dethroned  monarch  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive."* It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Michigan  school  system 
may  be  found  fully  adequate,  in  the  means  it  is  providing  and  accu- 
mulating to  qualify  each  and  every  individual  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilittes  of  a  freeman  and  a  citizen. — fj.  D.  Pierce,  Superin- 
tendent, 1838. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  raise  up,  and  not  to  pull  down;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  man,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  while  increasing  the  individual  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
every  member  in  the  commonwealth.  If  education  results  in  the 
perfection  of  government,  it  also  leads  to  the  like  perfection  in  science, 
in  the  arts  and  in  every  species  of  improvement.  It  is  education 
that  unfolds  the  hidden  mysteries  of  creation,  and  introduces  man  to 
the  secret  springs  by  which  he  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
degree  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  attainment.  The  improve- 
ments she  is  yet  to  make,  and  which  she  alone  can  make,  in  ma- 
chinery, in  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  will 
secure  to  every  man,  with  four  hour's  labor,  a  competence  for  him- 
self and  his  family  The  great  balance  of  time,  expended  as  it 
should  be,  in  moral  and  mental  culture,  would  introduce  us  at  once 
to  the  golden  age  of  man.  A.  less  amount  of  labor  than  this  can 
never  be  desired.  Such  an  amount  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  his  physical  nature — to  the  development,  the  healthy 
and  rigorous  action  of  his  bodily  constitution  and  power. 

The  people  of  the  older  States,  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
education,  are  awaking  to  redoubled  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Wise  men 
in  those  States,  confident  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  general  government  of  our  common 
country,  have  been,  and  are  promoting  every  means  to  advance  the 
cause  of  general  education,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  up 
men  of  distinguished  attainments  and  ability,  to  guide  and  direct  in 
their  councils.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Jefferson,  when  he  founded 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He'perceived  that  power  was  gradually 
passing  the  mountains,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  was  destined 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  instead  of 
bewailing  its  departure,  set  himself  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
retain  and  exercise  all  the  influence  that  high  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts  can  give  to  any  people.  Govenior  Ever- 
ett, in  his  late  address  at  the  commencement  of  Williams'  college, 

^Addrcwor  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis. 
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son.  "I  iim  strongly  convinced,"  says  ho,  "that  it  behooves  our  an- 
cient common  wealth  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she  wishes  to 
maintain  her  honorable  standing  in  the  union  of  the  States." 

Would  Michigan  attain  a  high  rank  and  an  honorable  distinction 
in  this  matchless  confederacy  of  States, — would  she  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  march  of  improvement  and  of  mind, — would  she  exert 
her  just  share  of  influence  in  the  grand  councils  of  the  nation — let 
her  stretch  every  nerve,  and  ply  every  means  to  move  foward  the 
lorious  work.  Let  perseverance  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  her 
japitol,  and  let  this  be  the  watchword  of  her  people,  till  every  child 
in  the  State  shall  become  thoroughly  educated,  and  fitted  to  fulfil  his 
luty  faithfully,  to  his  country  and  his  God.  The  object  is  high,  the 
linduccments  great,  and  the  rewards  above  all  price. — [J.  D.  Pikrcb,. 
Superintendent,  1839. 

While  the   desirableness  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 

'term,  is  admitted  by  every  reflecting  mind,  its  importance,  under  a 

[free  government  like   ours,  no  one  can  fully  estimate.     Our  fathers 

>held  it  in  their  highest  regard,  for   they  planted  their  school  houses, 

with  their  churches,    beside  the  war  path  of  the  Indian,  while  yet 

their  first  rude  cabins  but  half  sJieltered  them  from  the  cold  blasts 

of  a  Now  England  winter.     Since  the  May-flower  lauded  the  "An- 

kglo  Saxon  exiles,"  that  band  of  noble  spirits  which  laid  the  founda- 

[tion  of  a  far  spreading  and  powerful  empire,  no  period  is  to  be  found 

the  history  of  our  country,  when  education  has  not  been  more  or 

is  generally  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  highest  public  concem- 

^inent. 

It  is  moat  assuredly  an  omen  of  lasting  good  to  this  infant  com- 
lunity,  and  also  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  so  many  are  dis- 
|y)8ed  not  only  to  listen  to,  but  to  enter  upon,  the  discussion  of  asub- 
Iject  so  transcendently  important  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great 
interests  of  man,  as  the  education  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  to  extend  a  good  education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  of 
whatever  name  or  complexion — such  an  education  as  is  suited  to  his 
wants,  to  his  condition  and  circumstances  in  fife.  To  do  thus 
much  should  be  the  settled  purpose  of  every  citizen  of  this  rising 
commonwealth,  and  the  high  aim  of  its  legislation  and  government. 

As  the  desire  of  improvement  is  universal,  why  not  extend  the 
blessings  of  education  to  every  individual  of  all  classes?  This  de- 
sire is  not  only  universal,  but  every  member  of  the  human  family  is 
capable  of  an  endless  progression  in  improvement.  Progress  is  the 
great  principle  of  human  existence.  Progress  in  knowledge,  in  mo- 
rality, in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  arts  and  the  subjugation  of  all  na- 
ture to  his  own  uses — progress  in  civilization,  in  refinement,  and  in 
the  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  noble  rational  existence,  is  the  all  en- 
grossing desiie  of  man.  Not  of  any  one  man — but  of  the  entire 
race.  Why  then  confine  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  privileged 
few?  It  can  be  desired  by  that  few  only  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  balance  of  our  race  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water. 

64  ,...,..,.. 
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Man  has  not  only  the  capacity  and  the  power  of  continual  ad- 
vancement, but  he  has  advanced,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Not  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  age  and  tribe,  not  every  generation  of  man — but 
man  in  his  social  nature  and  condition,  as  a  sensitive  and  percipient 
being — the  human  race  as  a  great  and  mighty  family,  have  always 
been  moving  forward  more  or  less  rapidly  in  civilization  and  im- 
provement. Besides,  all  men  admire  new  forms  of  beauty — all  are 
pleased  with  elegant,  graceful  and  sublime  objects — all  desire  to  bet- 
ter their  condition,  to  improve  themselves  and  families,  to  enjoy  more  of 
life  in  its  best  sense — and  all  may  improve  and  better  their  condition 
by  wisely  directed  efforts.  Why  then  resist  this  generous  and  enno- 
bling impulse  of  human  nature — why  continue  to  chain  down  both 
body  and  soul  in  all  the  misery,  the  degradation,  the  meanness,  the 
despair,  the  blackness  and  darkness  of  perpetual  ignorance?  Why 
resist  the  onward  march  of  improvement  to  universal  empire? 

Children,  as  well  as  men,  love  improvement.  They  love  to  learn, 
go  forward,  see,  hear,  examine,  compare,  combine.  The  God  of 
nature  has  formed  them  for  it,  and  made  them  as  susceptible  of  ad- 
vancement in  all  that  can  adora  and  beautify,  as  the  earth  is  of  cul- 
tivation; and  this  desire  of  improvement  can  no  more  be  eradicated 
from  the  constitution  af  man  than  he  can  cease  to  be.  So  long  as 
men  desire  the  comforts  of  life — pure  air,  wholesome  food,  suitable 
clothing  and  convenient  dwellings — they  must  constantly  desire  to 
better  their  condition.  Why  then  do  such  men  as  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  regard  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
resist  to  utter  desperation,  all  efforts  and  plans  to  instruct  and  ele- 
vate the  great  body  of  the  people?  Why  do  they  so  strenously  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  empire,  of  which 
they  are  so  prominent  and  powerful  members?  Is  it  because  in 
these  institutions  men  would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
rights,  powers,  obligations  and  duties,  and  hence  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  being  used  as  mere  instruments  to  administer  to  the  ambition, 
the  pride,  the  pleasure  and  self-exaltation  of  the  noble  few?  Or  is  it 
because  they  apprehend,  in  case  the  schools  succeed,  that  they  and 
their  families  may  be  reduced  to  what  is  to  them  the  most  terrible 
of  all  evils,  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  provide  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence? But  education,  which  is  the  cause  of  man,  must  and  will 
triumph  over  all  its  enemies. 

To  educate,  is  to  draw  out,  unfold,  develop,  enlarge  and  strengthen, 
all  the  powers,  faculties  and  susceptibilities  of  human  nature.  Edu- 
cation is  hence  the  great  business  of  human  existence.  It  is  the  all 
important  end  to  be  pursued  through  life;  while  instruction  is  the 
presentation  of  facts,  the  communication  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  is  one  principal  means  of  accomplishing  that  end.  It  is  true 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  education,  which  is  obtained 
through  the  manifold  instrumentality  that  may  be  employed.  "As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  This  declaration*  is  full  of 
meaning.  How  desirable  then  that  such  an  education  be  given  and 
received,  as  will  fit  for  continued  and  increasing  usefulness? — J.  D. 
Pierce,  Superintendent,  1840. 
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That  knowledge  which  a  good  education  furnishes,  is  exceedingly 
valuable  in  all  that  pertains  to  human  life — in  the  direction  of  house- 
hold affairs — in  the  supply,  management  and  economy  of  the  kitch- 
en— in  the  laying  out  and  proper  cultivation  of  the  garden — in  all 
the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  farm — in  the  gathering  and 
preservation  of  all  the  products  both  of  the  f^irra  and  garden — in  the 
building  of  houses,  barns,  mills,  factories  and  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private — in  digging  a  race  or  canal — in  constructing  a  mill 
dam  or  railroad — in  the  manufactory  of  every  variety  of  articles, 
whether  for  domestic  or  foreign  use — in  navigation  and  the  multifa- 
rious operations  of  commerce — in  all  the  business  of  government — in 
legislation — in  the  administration  of  justice — in  all  the  professions — in 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine — in  the  pulpit  and  teaching. 

An  ignorant  man.  in  the  midst  of  an  educated  community,  must 
ever  tind  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself  All  with  whom  he  has  to 
do,  seem  to  be  above  him.  Others  appear  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  And  why  is  it  so?  Because  he  has  not  sufficient  acquired  knwol- 
edge  to  direct  wisely  his  own  efforts.  Being  unable  to  compete  with 
his  neighbors,  he  becomes  disheurtened  and  gives  himself  up  to 
crime.  The  inmates  of  State  prisons  are  generally  ignorant,  uned- 
ucated men.  Those,  therefore,  who  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
uninstructed,  leave  them  without  the  means  necessary  to  improve 
their  condition,  protect  their  rights,  or  even  to  preserve  what  they 
may  have  gained  for  them.  The  same  is  true  of  a  State  in  the  midst 
of  nations  generally  uneducated.  No  people  can  prosper  without  in,» 
telligence  and  skill  to  direct  State  affji-irs.  An  ignorant  community 
can  never  compete  with  a  State  guided  by  superior  knowledge.  What 
has  enabled  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  under  heavy  con- 
tribution large  portions  of  the  globe?  What  has  enabled  the  lew  of 
that  island  to  tax  many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world?! 
Superior  knowledge.  As  education  with  them  is  confined  to  thepriv-l 
ileged  orders,  they  have  contrived  by  various  monopolies  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  and  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  their  own  country  and  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  by-gone  ages  furnishes  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson.     It  teaches  us  what  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  an  ignorant^, 
uneducated  people. 

Our  own  history  strikingly  illustrates  the  value  of  knowledge, . 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  improvements  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  It  was  the  origin 
of  that  glorious  revolution  which  gave  birth  to  a  great,  widely  ex- 
tended, and  growing  republic,  and  liberty  to  all  her  citizens.  Our 
fathers  knew  their  rights.  The  people  were  all  educated.  No  child 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  his  rights,  powers,  obligations,, 
duties.  When  of  age,  and  called  to  act  in  the  township  assemblies,, 
those  pure  democracies,  to  which  a  late  distinguished  writer  has 
traced  the  origin  of  all  our  republican  institutions — he  was  qualified 
to  act  his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefully  to  his  country. 
When  we  can  fully  appreciate  our  present  condition,  prosperous  and. 
happy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
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other  porlioas  of  the  globe,  we  ahall  better  undereilaud,  and  form 
an  incoaceivably  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  knowledge  among 
the  people. — J.  D.  Fierce,  SupH,  1840. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Vast  suras  are  yearly  squandered  to  no  purpose.  If  the  books 
selected  consist  of  extracts  and  compilations,  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
capacity  of  children — if  the  house  is  cold  or  crowded,  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable — and  especially  if  given  over  to  the  management 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  the  school  becomes  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  all  is  waste — the  young  mind  becomes  dissjusted 
with  books  and  schools  and  teachers,  and  hates  learning  forever  af- 
ter. There  is  need  also  of  improvement  in  the  selection  of  school 
house  sites;  it  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a  matter  of  indiflfer- 
ence  where  the  school  house  is  located.  It  ought  to  be  the  most 
healthy  and  attractive  spot  within  the  circle  of  the  district,  just  re- 
gard being  had  to  convenience.  The  building  should  be  spacious 
and  warm,  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  yard  suitably  enclosed  for 
playful  exercise.  The  entire  premises,  with  all  thereunto  belonging, 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  its  internal  arrangements,  should 
be  a  picture  of  order,  of  neatness  and  comfort;  and  present  to  the 
youthful  mind  a  pleasing  and  lovely  aspect.  It  should  be  an  en- 
chanting spot,  sheltered  alike  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  the 
summer's  scorching  sun;  a  place  of  love,  of  kindness  and  good  will; 
and  not  a  place  of  whips,  consternation,  despotism  and  terror.  Let 
all  be,  in  and  out  of  school,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  young  mind  is 
led  daily  to  contemplate  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  method,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  refined  taste,  with  habits  of  order.  But  these 
topics  in  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  schools,  their  govern- 
ment and  order — the  branches  to  be  taught — the  books  to  be  used; 
the  improvements  which  may  bo  introduced  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing— what  defects  are  to  be  supplied — what  evils  to  be  remedied;  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems,  es- 
pecially of  the  monitorial — and  various  other  matters  pertaining  to 
schools,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  come  up  for  consideration, 
when  some  genera)  system  for  their  external  organization  shall  be 
perfected.  The  foundations  must  be  laid,  and  the  frame  work  com- 
pleted, before  the  edifice  can  receive  its  finish  in  the  internal  apart- 
ments.—[J.  D.  Pierce,  SupH,   1837. 

CHARACTER   OK    INSPECTORS. 

Upon  the  wisdom,  fidelity  and  zeal  of  this  board,  the  success  of  the 
whole  system  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  They  will  be  called 
to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  consequently  to  fix 
the  standard  of  education  in  their  respective  townships.  If  this 
standard  is  low,  the  schools  must  suffer  an  irretrievable  loss.  For 
the  maxim  of  the  Germans  is  strictly  true:  "  As  is  the  master  so  is 
the  school."  If  his  capacity  is  small,  and  his  acquirements  small,  he 
will  lull  to  sleep  rather  than  wake  up  the  energies  of  the  youthful 
mind.     Should  he  prove  to  be  a  man  of  passion,  he  will  inspire  fear, 
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rather  than  a  love  of  knowledge,  h  will  therefore  be  within  the 
power  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  aid  greatly  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education.  And  as  this  board  must  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  sentiment  and  ft^eling  of  the  communities  in  which  they  respec- 
tively rside,  it  will  be  essentially  important  to  impress  upon  the  town- 
ships the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  efficient  board  of  school  inspec- 
tors Let  their  powers  be  ample,  and  let  them  be  adequately  sus- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 
And  then  the  fruit  will  be,  a  well  educated  and  vigorous  people — a 
people  trained  in  the  school  of  knowledge  and  virtue — a  people  un- 
derstanding their  rights  and  capabl«  of  sustaining  them. 

Whatever  form  of  external  organization  it  may  be  thought  best  to 
adopt,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  system  cannot  be  executed 
without  agents.  And  as  already  intimated,  on  the  number,  octivitv 
and  energy  of  these  agents,  will  the  success  of  the  system  depend. 
Much  must  necessarily  be  committed  to  them,  and  left  to  their  man- 
agement and  care.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  will  be  intrust- 
ed with  executive  and  not  legislative  powers.  These  agents  will  be 
trustees  of  the  people,  deputed  to  fulfill  certain  important  trusts. 
They  will  not  be  makers,  but  officers  of  the  law;  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  do  its  bidding.  To  insure  success,  we  must  have  simplicity,  combin- 
ed with  activity  and  energy.  Hence  the  number  of  the  agents  should 
be  just  enough  to  secure  these  desirable  ends.  If  there  are  too  many 
to  do  the  work,  it  will  not  be  done.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there 
will  sometimes  be  neglect,  and  sometimes  confusion,  rather  than  de- 
cision, efficiency  and  action.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  as  worthy  of 
deliberate  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  reduce,  from 
what  they  now  are,  at  least  one-half,  the  officers  of  the  district  and 
township  organization.  Let  the  agents  be  few,  let  their  duties  be 
clearly  defined,  and  let  them,  as  in  the  Prussian  system,  be  paid  for 
their  services.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, so  strong  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  that  people,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  taking  the  time  and  labor  of  individuals,  and  applying 
them  to  the  public  benefit,  without  compensation.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitution, 
to  require  the  services  of  any  without  paying  them  for  what  they  do. 
The  time  of  every  man  is  his  property,  and  cannot  either  justly  or 
constitutionally  be  taken  and  given  to  the  public  without  remunera- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  good  of  the  public  calls  any  of  its  members 
to  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  let  them  be  paid  for  their  labor. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  employ  more 
agents  in  the  school  system  than  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. To  employ  more  than  enough,  would  be  to  impose  an  unnec- 
essary burden,  whether  paid  or  unpaid. — [J,  D.  Pierce,  Superinlen- 
dem,  1837. 

What  has  here  been  said  regarding  a  judicious  choice  of  men  to 
form  the  district  board,  applies,  with  increased  force,  to  the  selection 
of  persons  to  constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors.  Their 
situation  involves  great  responsibility.  Their  duties,  if  not  the  most 
arduous,  are  always  important,  and  sometimes  delicate.     They  hare 
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^mple  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  discretion  and  firmness. 
They  have  abundant  opportunity  to  manifest  their  desire  to  advance 
the  public  education,  morals  and  interest.  A  competent  education  of 
the  entire  man,  universally  eiyoyed,  would  prevent  many  of  the  phys- 
ical evils  to  which  man  is  liable;  and  nearly  all  the  vices,  with  all 
their  consequent  miseries,  that  infest  the  world.  It  promotes  the 
jnost  desirable  objects  that  pertain  to  man.  It  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  his  happiness  and  honor,  in  his  present  and  future  existence. 
Hence  its  immense  magnitude  is  apparent.  Its  paramount  claims 
upon  the  highest  regards  and  energies  of  mankind,  individually,  and 
in  every  form  of  society,  are  strong  and  imperative. — [0.  C.  Com- 
STOCK,  Superintendent,  1845. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  PROPER  TO  BE  PURSUED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  relations  of  life  are  many  and  various;  and  out  of  these  rela- 
tions spring  all  the  duties  of  life.  There  are  duties  which  men  owe 
to  each  other  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  duties  which  they  owe 
to  the  State  that  sustains  them,  and  duties  which  they  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  State  that  protects  them.  These  duties  grow  out 
of  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  State,  and  to 
its  government.  Without  proper  instruction,  how  can  they  know, 
.much  less  discharge  these  duties?  Without  such  instruction  in  early 
life,  how  can  it  rationally  be  expected  that  they  will  be  properly  qual- 
ified, judicioHsly  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  freemen?  Without  it,  how  can  they  go  forward  from 
time  to  time,  and  understandingly  exercise  that  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  which  resides  in  themselves?  Without  it,  how 
can  they  properly  judge  in  regard  to  the  most  important  questions 
and  measures  of  government,  and  so  determine  in  all  cases  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?  It  results,  therefore,  that  our  young  men 
of  all  conditions  in  life,  should  be  taught  the  great  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  for  them  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  these 
things,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  resides  in  a  majority  of 
its  citizens.  8uch  young  men  as  have  no  correct  understanding  of 
these  great  subjects,  must  be  miserably  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  For  the  want  of  this,  they  may  be  led  unwittingly  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  and  thereby  forfeit  their  own.  If  unexpectedly 
called  to  fill  important  trusts,  and  discharge  responsible  duties,  they 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  extreme 
mortification,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  commence  the  study  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  young  men  of  our  country  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
called  to  judge  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  for  the  government  of  the  township  to  which  they 
belong,  for  the  promotion  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  county  organ- 
ization, for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  State,  and  the  full 
development  of  its  abun'lant  resources,  and  for  the  protection,  ad- 
rancement  and  permanent  prosperity,  peace,  happiness  and  glory  of 
this  great  and  united  republic.     But  without  educatioo,  what  can  they 
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There  are  also  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  great  importance, 
with  which  the  youth  of  our  country  ought  early  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted; and  branches,  too,  which  have  an  especial  reference  to 
their  own  future  prospects  and  interests;  but  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
they  can  never  expect  to  attian  without  correct  instruction-  Most 
certainly  it  would  be  of  great  utility  to  them  to  have  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  business  transactions  of  the  country;  with  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  relations;  with  its  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  productions;  with  its  internal  improvements,  popu- 
lation and  power,  as  well  as  with  its  geography,  history,  literature  and 

J  language.    These  things  are  interesting  m  themselves,  and  as  useful  as 

.  they  are  interesting.  They  should  also  have  some  correct  under- 
standing of  the  great  business  of  civil  magistracy,  and  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  different  officers  of  government  un- 

.  der  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  respective  States; 
and  also  of  their  appropriate  duties.  Nor  should  the  young  men  of 
our  country  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  business 

,  and  course  of  legislation;  of  the  organization,  proceedinijs,  and  pe- 
culiar functions  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  object  and  duties  of 
courts  of  equity.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  kind,  they  are  not 
qualified  to  read  either  with  pleasure  or  profit  to   themselves,  even 

.  t5ie  common  newspaper  publications  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  history  and  use  of  domestic 
animals;  the  principles  of  mechanism  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  va- 
rious agents  and  powers  of  nature,  which  have  been  called  into  the 
service   of  man;  mensuration,   civil   engineering,    architecture  and 

fardening,  are  each  and  all  of  them  highly  important  and  profitable 
ranches  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  so  wide 
a  range  of  studies  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  more  the  mind  acquires,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  On 
the  mole  hill,  in  the  valley,  the  vision  of  man  is  limited;  if  led  from 
this  position  to  some  eminence  on  the  surrounding  hills,  no  difficulty 
is  felt;  and  if  transported  to  the  chief  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain upon  earth,  no  injurious  consequences  result;  the  eye  is  found 
to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  large  sphere  of  observation;  and 
the  depth  of  the  emotion  felt,  and  the  pleasurable  sensations  excited, 
are  proportionate  to  this  enlargement  of  view.  So  it  is  with  the 
mind.  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  one  of  its  original,  innate  elements. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  belongs 
to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  forms  a  part  of  his  existence.  It  is 
early  developed  in  children;  they  uniformly  love  to  learn;  and  the 
more  they  study,  the  more  they  wish  to  study;  and  the  more  they 
read,  the  more  do  they  wish  to  read,  provided  the  books  put  within 
their  reach  are  what  they  should  be,  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  matter. 

Every  new  acquisition  gives  additional  strength  to  the  mind;  and 
this  additional  strength  increases  ^.the  power  for  acquiring  further 
knowledge.     Besides,  nature  is  one,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  like 
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her  children,  of  one  family  and  kindred.  An  acquaintance  with 
one  facilitates  an  acquaintance  with  another,  and  the  light  of  one  is 
the  surest  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  others.  As  all  the  colors 
are  necessary  to  make  up  the  white  and  pure  light  of  day,  so  all 
principles  of  knowledge  are  but  parts  of  one  great  and  glorious 
"whole.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  any  man  could, 
like  Sir  William  Jones,  acquire  in  one  short  life  a  facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  twenty-eight  living  languages;  yet  when  we  consider 
that  all  languages  have  a  common  root,  whose  members  are  grouped 
in  classes,  we  come  to  admire  not  so  much  a  giant  intellect  as  a  pa- 
tience of  investigation  worthy  of  all  renown.  But  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  lead  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State  far  onward  in 
the  paths  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  much 
less  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  feund  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life. 

The  education  of  Washington  the  great,  was  confined  in  early  life 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  at  a  period  when 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it  were  not  what  they  now  are. 
This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  a  great  man, 
that,  "give  a  child  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  English  language  to 
enable  him  to  spell,  read  and  write  it,  and  out  of  this  amount  of  in- 
struction, with  a  desire  of  improvement,  he  would  work  his  way  to 
the  highest  achievements  of  intellectual  power."  Hence,  says  Pauld- 
ing, in  his  life  of  Washington,  "  while  it  serves  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  this  ftimous  man,  to  learn  that  though  his  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  not  superior,  nay,  not  equal  to  those 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  for  whom  I  write,  yet  did  he,  in  after 
life,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  exercise  of  a  manly  perseve- 
ranee,  supply  all  his  deficiencies;  so  that  when  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  bear  a  load  as  large  as 
was  ever  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  man,  he  was  found  gloriously 
adequate  to  the  task,  and  bore  her  triumphantly  through  a  struggle 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  agonies  of  death,  resulting  in  immor- 
tality. As  with  him,  so  with  my  youthful  readers,  most  of  whose 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  greater  than  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  though  they  will  not  reach  his  fame,  may  rationally 
aspire  to  an  imitation  of  his  perseverance,  his  integrity,  and  his  pat- 
riotism. Opportunities  for  great  actions  occur  but  seldom ;  but  every 
day  and  every  hour  presents  occasion  for  the  performance  of  our 
duties."  Who  woula  not  teach  his  children  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  to  emulate  his  virtues?  Who  would  not  wish  every 
child  of  the  State  to  study  his  character,  and  read  the  history  of  his 
splendid  achievements?  But  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desi- 
red, can  be  attained  only  by  furnishing  every  such  child  with  a  good 
education.  With  such  an  education  the  children  of  our  Stnte  uni- 
versally can  and  must  be  furnished. — [J.  D.  Pierce,  Sup%  183$. 

As  there  probably  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  ii 
may  be  proper  to  consider  at  so^me  length  what  is  implied  in  a  good 
education — in  such  an  educatioBj^^s  the  primary  schools  ought  to  fur- 
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lation  is  not  sufficiently  raised  in  regard  to  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  They  are  obviously  fitted  to  do  more,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
higher  career  of  usefulness,  than  has  ever  yet  been  asked  of  them. 
Let  justice  be  done  our  schools,  and  they  will  soon  exceed  in  their 
achievements  the  highest  expectation  of  friends.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  presented  as  the  result  of  experience  and  much  reflec- 
tion. 

A  good  education  necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
Know  thyself,  was  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  an  ancient  teacher; 
and  it  is  emphatically  a  precept  of  the  first  importance.     A  know- 
"  dge  of  what  we  are  is  essential.     The  nature  of  man  is  complexed 
two  elements,  matter  and  mind,  are  combined  in  his  present  ex- 
tence.     The  body  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  livmg  rational  agent, 
ow  important  to  know  the  laws  by  which  this  complex  being  is  goy- 
ed,  and  how  these  two  principles  mutually  afiect  each  other. 
Children  should  be  early  informed  in  regard  to  their  bodily  eonsti- 
tion.     They  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  knowledge  imparted 
them  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  highest  beauty,  perfection,  activ- 
y,  vigor  and  health.     Much  of  their   usefulness  and  enjoyment  of 
ife,  through  coming  years,  depend  on  the  early  attainment  of  this 
sential  knowledge.     Did  the  fairer  portion  of  our  land  know  more 
f  their  bodily  frame,  of  its  different  vital  organs  and  their  uses,  is 
conceivable  that  so  many  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
imported  prostitute  fashion,  would  willingly  incur  the  guilt  of  self- 
urder?     Did  they  know  themselves,  is'  it  to  be  believed  that  any 
"  them  would  continue  to  lay  violent   hands  upon   that  beautiful 
me  which  God  has  given  them,  when  certain  that  death  must  en- 
e?     It  is  highly  important  to  us  as  a  people,  to  have  a  more  accu- 
te  and  thorough  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  formation,  and  cu- 
ious  product  of  divine  wisdom — the  body — the  house  in  which  we 
re  destined  while  here   to  live,   move,  think,   feel  and  act.     This 
knowledge  of  our  frame — of  its  organization  and  parts — of  its  wants 
and  relations  to  surrounding  objects,  is  essential  to  preserve  and  pro- 
long life.     The  average  of  human  life,  in  different  countries,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  such  knowledge. 
A  man  who  knows  what  his  physical  constitution  is,  and  requires, 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  either  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard — but  temperate 
in  all  things. 

If  a  good  education  implies  a  knowledge  of  our  bodily  frame,  how 
much  more  a  knowledge  of  our  rational  nature.  This  nature  is  ob- 
viously three-fold — intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  The  chief  intel- 
lectual powers  are  perception,  memory,  reason,  association  of  ideas, 
imagination  and  fancy;  the  moral  powers  are,  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong — to  will,  choose  and  refuse;  while  the  af- 
fections, emotions  and  passions,  form  the  heart,  and  constitute  our 
religious  being.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  essential 
to  our  welfare  as  individuals,  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  religious  nature.  We  ought  as  a  people  to 
know  more  tf  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  human  mind — 
55 
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of  its  workings — of  its  relations;  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot 
achieve — when  and  under  what  circumstance  it  can  be  most  easily 
enlarged  and  improved.  Such  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  instruc- 
tor, and  equally  so  to  parents.  Children  should  be  early  taught  to 
turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  varied  operations  of  their  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
being. 

It  is  highly  important  to  know  more  of  the  relation  between  mat- 
ter and  mind,  and  how  each  is  aflfected  by  this  relation.  If  the  brain 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  mind  in  all  its  operations,  then  whatever 
may  affect  the  brain  must  necessarily  affect  the  mind.  Both  parents 
and  teachers  should  fully  understand  and  appreciate  this  law  of  our 
present  existence.  Without  this  knowledge,  a  child  in  feeble  health 
may  be  permanently  injured,  if  not  sent  to  an  early  grave.  Being 
unable  to  do  much  else,  the  child  is  kept  close  at  study — the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done.  The  brain  being  unduly  stimulated  and 
excited,  the  whole  system  becomes  deranged,  and  unless  timely  ar- 
rasted,  dissolution  must  ensue.  It  is  also  lo  be  further  observed, 
that  in  children,  muscular  energy  is  often  excessive — hence  they 
need  much  exercise.  Long  continued  confinement  renders  them  un- 
easy, fretful,  restless,  miserable.  Punishment  in  no  form,  neither 
chiding  nor  flogging,  will  cure  this;  it  is  human  nature.  In  no  case 
should  they  be  kept,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  more  than  one  hour  at 
close  study,  without  giving  them  full  liberty  for  that  kind  of  exercise 
which  they  need.  If  allowed  to  run,  skip,  hop,  jump,  romp — as  na- 
ture dictates — they  will  not  be  likely  either  to  pull  down  benches,  or 
wrench  off  doors  from  their  hinges.  If  kept  longer  than  one  hour, 
the  laws  of  our  being  are  transgressed;  both  body  and  mind  injured; 
and  the  whole  man,  for  the  time  being,  rendered  unfit  for  further 
improvement.  Disgust,  hatred  of  schools,  books,  teachers,  is  the 
sure  result.  These  things  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  Pa- 
rents should  know  them;  teachers  also  should  know  them;  a  good 
education  implies  a  knowledge  of  them. 

It  implies,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  our  country.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  country  which  gave  us  birth — sustained  and  protected 
us — is  highly  disgraceful.  Every  child  should  know  the  geography 
of  his  native  land — its  boundaries,  grand  outlines  and  features — the 
relative  position  of  its  different  mountains  and  valleys,  bays  and  har- 
bors, lakes  and  rivers,  and  navigable  waters.  Destitute  of  this  in- 
formation, no  person  can  read  understandingly  a  common  newspa- 
per. He  may  read  of  transactions  upon  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
of  our  country,  but  he  knows  not  whether  they  occurred  among  the 
Esquimaux,  Hindoos,  Hottentots  or  among  his  own  people.  It  is 
equally  important  to  know  its  political  divisions — the  number  and 
relative  position  of  the  States — their  capitols,  chief  towns,  ports  of 
entry,  and  principal  commercial  cities.  Ignorance  of  such  things 
pertaining  to  our  country,  should  not  be  suffered,  where  primary 
schools  exist.  Nor  should  it  be  allowed  in  regard  to  its  geological 
formation.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
treasure— resources  without  limits-r-materials  of  untold  importance 
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IB  ^^^  value;  such  as  coal,  salt,  iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  marble, 
IV  silver  and  gold,  with  other  useful  articles;  some  of  which  must  be 
had,  being  essential  to  human  existence  and  comfort.  Some  know- 
ledge of  geology  would  save ,  oftentimes  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  in  searching  for  these  hidden  treasures,  and  aid  greatly 
in  the  procurement  of  them  when  found.  Such  an  education  as 
ought  to  be  given,  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  different  soils, 
their  composition,  fertility,  power  and  adaptedness  to  different  pro- 
ductions— whether  fitted  for  grass  or  grain — whether  this  or  that 
crop  will  best  succeed.  This,  to  farmers,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Nor  should  they  be  ignorant  of  the  various  productions  of  their  coun- 
try. It  ought  to  be  a  shame  to  any  one  not  to  know  where  the  ar- 
ticles he  uses,  which  he  wears,  which  he  puts  upon  his  table,  were 
produced;  whether  in  his  own  or  some  other  State;  whether  in  his  own 
country  or  foreign  lands.  With  this,  every  person  should  have  some 
[  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  his  country;  what  articles  are  im- 
ported, where  procured,  how  and  by  whom  produced,  what  ere  ex- 
ported, where  and  to  whom  sent;  whether  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  our  people,  and  in  their  own  ships,  or  by  men  and  in  ships 
of  other  nations.  This  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  of  the  country — as  manufac- 
tured and  agricultural  productions  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  our  country  should  be  known.  A 
correct  knowledge  of  them  is  certainly  implied  in  a  good  education. 
Hence  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  the  primary  schools.  Every 
citizen  should  be  acquainted  with  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  in  its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments;  and  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  federal  and  State  constitutions,  which 
secures  to  every  man  his  rights  and  liberties,  civil,  political  and  reli- 
gious. No  man  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  these  things;  no  man  can 
do  his  duty  while  ignorant  of  them.  The  names  and  duties  of  pub- 
lic officers,  the  tenure  of  their  respective  offices — how  appointed; 
whether  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  or  by  some  agent  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  appointment,  are  matters  of  high  concernment  to 
every  member  of  the  republic.  The  same  is  true  of  public  works; 
they  ought  to  be  known;  children  should  be  informed  in  regard  to 
them.  They  are  matters  of  general  interest.  They  belong  to  the 
people;  being  their  property.  A  good  education  must  also  carry 
along  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  the  age. 
These  have  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  many  of  them  are  stupendous  both  in  magnitude  and  power; 
the  results  exceed  all  previous  computation.  Who  would  be  igno- 
rant of  these  things?  These  improvements  have  settled  Michigan, 
and  other  of  the  new  States.  Without  them,  these  plains,  openings, 
prairies  and  forests  would  still  be  what  they  were  before  the  red  man 
gave  place  to  the  white.  Their  moral  effects  have  been  astonishing- 
ly great.  Nations  are  now  more  intimate,  with  oceans  rolling  be- 
tween, than  families  of  the  same  State  were  a  few  years  ago.  All 
this  is  for  good  or  for   evil.     Increased  activity,  energy,  enterprise, 
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much  thinking,  constant  discussion,  investigation  of  first  principles, 
thorough  examination  of  old  systems;  discarding  of  such  as  are  not 
founded  in  truth;  the  exaltation  of  many  to  rights  long  denied  them; 
these  are  the  results,  and  the  causes  which  produced  them  are  press- 
ing down  with  a  weight  and  power  almost  resistless,  upon  the  worn 
out,  corrupt,  fraudulent  institutions  of  the  old  world.  They  may 
soon  sink  under  the  pressure,  and  none  be  found  to  help  them,  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Again,  it  is  asked,  who  would 
be  ignorant  of  these  things? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  another  branch  of  knowledge  implied 
in  a  good  education.  Who  would  not  have  his  children  told  the  sto- 
ry of  the  pilgrims?  Their  wrongs,  sutTerings,  fortitude,  self-denial, 
love  of  liberty,  wisdom  and  perseverance,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rich  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us  Who  would  not  have 
his  children  told  the  story  of  W  ashington  and  his  brave  associates? 
Their  heroic  deeds  and  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
gave  liberty  and  independence  to  our  country.  Who  would  not  have 
his  children  told  the  story  of  those  civic  fathers  that  framed  its  pres- 
ent constitution  and  government?  Their  deliberations  and  counsels 
firmly  established  and  secured  to  us  what  was  begun  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  consummated  by  Washington  and  his  associates  in  arms.  It 
must  be  a  burning  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  one's  own 
country — of  such  a  history  as  ours — so  full  of  novelty  combined  with 
instruction — so  rich  in  incident,  usefulness  and  entertainment — teach- 
ing by  actual  experiments,  never  before  made,  lessons  of  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  the  geography,  commerce,  insti- 
tutions, improvements  and  history  of  our  own  country,  every  child 
should  have  some  general  information  imparted  to  him  in  regard  to 
foreign  lands.  Most  certainly,  since  we  as  a  people  have  much  to 
do  with  other  nations,  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  their  position 
and  circumstances.  We  cannot  .safely,  if  we  would,  be  ignorant  of 
their  history,  productions,  commerce,  institutions  and  lav/p.  We  have 
so  many  interests,  in  common  with  them,  that  this  knowledge  is  re- 
quisite for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

Something  should  also  be  known  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
.animal  kingdoms.  It  is  obviously  important  to  large  portions  of  the 
community  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of  metals — to  know  their 
strength,  uses  and  relative  value.  To  farmers  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  vegetation — the  germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of 
plants,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  They  are  specially  interested  to 
know  what  is  favorable  to  vegetable  life — what  is  the  necessary  nat- 
ural food  of  different  species  of  plants — and  the  effect  of  cultivation 
upon  them.  They  are  equally  concerned  to  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  economy.  They  ought  to  know  the  history  of 
the  difierent  species — their  peculiar  properties,  uses,  relative  value, 
and  how  improved.  No  husbandman  can  .safely  be  ignorant  of  these 
things. 

The  principles  of  architecture  and  mechanism  must  not  be  forgofc- 
ten.  The  power  and  uses  of  different  natural  agents,  as  w<-'ll  as  the 
mechanic  arts,  ore  essential  elements  in  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
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who  have  millions  invested  in  their  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  who  are  constantly  adding  to  those  millions.  All  should  know 
something  of  these  things;  and  for  mechanics  to  be  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  is  unpardonable. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  every  man  needs  to  be  acquainted  with 
numbers.  A  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  and  rules  of  computa- 
tion is  essential.  The  ordinary  trades,  transactions,  and  business  of 
life  require  it. 

To  this  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping.  With  a 
eommercial  credit  going  people,  accounts  must  be  kept;  and  every 
person  should  know  how  to  keep  them. 

As  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  and  medium  of  com- 
munication, a  good  education  must  carry  along  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  construction,  use  and  power  of  language.  No  one 
should  be  ignorant  of  his  native  tongue.  Every  individual  should 
know  how  to  speak  it  properly — to  spell,  read  and  write  it  correctly. 

Above  all,  a  knowledge  of  our  relations,  domestic  and  public,  and 
consequent  obligations  and  duties  to  each  other,  to  our  country  and 
to  God,  is  exceedingly  important  and  desirable.  Of  things  of  this 
nature,  no  human  being  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance; 
and  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  them.  Our  schools  should  cover  the 
whole  ground  and  furnish  the  required  information. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may  be  said, 
if  a  good  education  implies  what  has  been  claimed  for  it,  then  it  is 
useless  for  the  children  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
laborers  to  think  of  obtaining  it.  This  objection  has  sometimes  been 
urged  with  confidence  against  the  introduction  of  any  branches  into 
the  primary  schools,  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  It  is  aflfirmed, 
that  such  children  must  be  employed  a  large  share  of  their  time  in 
manual  labor,  and  consequently  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  is  all  they  can  be  expected  to  learn.  Though 
this  objection  may  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless founded  altogether  in  mistake.  The  nature  of  man  is  such, 
no  limit  is  to  be  prescribed  to  his  attainments — he  is  capable  of  end- 
less progression.  The  more  he  learns,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  learn. 
The  more  he  knows,  the  more  readily  does  he  advance  from  one 
field  of  science  to  another.  What  is  still  more  important  to  his  ad- 
Tancement,  the  light  of  one  is  reflected  upon  all  the  others;  and  his 
advance  from  one  to  another  is  made  with  a  constant  accumulation 
of  light. 

With  proj^er  instruction,  children  may  obtain  a  correct,  though  in 
some  cases,  limited  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  before 
they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  In  any  event,  many  will  do  more 
than  this.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  they  be  kept  in  school  the 
year  round  till  they  are  twenty?  By  no  means.  From  four  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  under  good  teachers,  is  all  suflScient.  During 
the  balance  of  their  time,  if  properly  directed,  whether  in  the  kitch- 
en, dining  room  or  parlor,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  field,  workshop, 
mill  or  counting  room,  they  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  knowl- 
edge.    And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is 
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an  essential  part  of  a  good  education.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  young  persons  to  spend  all  their  time  at  books 
to  become  learned.  The  history  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in 
our  country — of  those  who  have  attained  the  proudest  eminence  in 
literature,  science  and  arts,  makes  it  certain  that  high  attainments 
and  usefulness  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  in 
early  life  but  go  to  school.  Few  of  this  class  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  anything  but  idleness,  extravagance  and  dissipation. 
♦  *  *  *  » 

It  is  while  at  home,  in  the  infancy  of  days,  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  a  multitude  of  objects.  Here  they  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  rooms  and  apartments  which  they  occupy,  with  their  uses, 
the  names  and  places  of  different^utentils,  implements,  and  carriages, 
employed  in  and  about  the  fraternal  residence,  whether  upon  the  farm, 
or  in  the  work-shop — the  names  and  uses  of  domestic  animals;  these 
with  a  little  care,  they  must  learn  in  a  short  time.  They  learn  also 
the  names  of  the  numerous  objects  with  which  their  home  is  sur- 
rounded, with  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses.  They  early  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  names  of  different  trees,  herbs,  grasses, 
grain  and  roots,  with  the  name  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  bv^rries, 
with  that  of  every  shrub,  bush  and  flower  within  their  reach,  and 
the  names  of  the  different  earths,  rocks  and  pebbles.  Besides,  they 
learn  to  apply  to  different  actions  the  appropriate  words.  To  one 
the  word  run,  to  another  skip,  to  another  hop,  to  another  strike,  to 
another  leap,  to  another  drive,  to  another  ride,  to  another  fly.  They 
learn  also  to  apply  the  proper  appellations  to  distinguish  the  quahty 
of  objects,  as  good,  bad — hard,  soft — sweet,  sour. 

Here  we  have  the  first  elements  of  language,  and  the  first  and 
most  essential  principles  of  knowledge,  acquired  before  the  child  is 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  sent  to  school.  He  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  their  names.  He  has  not  learned  mere  words,  the 
signs  of  ideas.  The  process  is  simply  this:  an  object  is  presented, 
it  is  viewed,  perhaps,  as  children  are  wont  to  do,  examined  closely, 
the  name  of  it  is  repeated,  he  associates  with  the  object  the  name  of 
it;  whenever  afterwards  the  object  is  presented,  he  calls  it  by  this 
name.  The  child  has  thus  learned  the  sign  of  an  idea,  but  before 
learning?  it,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified  by  that 
sign.  This  is  the  order  of  nature.  "It  is  plain  therefore  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sign,  and  thing  signified,  is  acquired  as  near  together  as 
may  be."  « 

But  as  parents  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  requisite  time,  if 
they  always  had  suitable  qualifications,  to  give  their  children  all  the 
instruction  which  they  need,  public  schools  are  established.  At  these 
schools,  clear  and  definite  instruction  is  expected  to  be  given.  Here 
they  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  they  have  already  learned, 
and  while  learning  to  spell  them,  be  taught  how  to  put  them  together 
so  as  to  form  correct  sentences.  This  may  be  done  by  requiring 
them  to  describe  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Let 
the  firet  lesson  be  a  description  of  the  house  in  which  they  live; 
the  next,   a  description   of  the  objects  around   them;  the  next,  a 
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description  of  the  objects  between  their  own  dwelling  and  the 
school  house.  The  advantage  of  this  course,  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  some  time,  would  be  the  early  formation  of  a  habit  of 
close  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  Reading,  writing 
and  numbers,  would,  as  a  mailer  of  course,  come  in  from  day  to  day. 
Easy  lessons  in  geography  and  history  would  soon  follow;  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  elements  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  introduced.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  amount  of  valuable  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  primary  schools  may  be  amazingly  aug- 
mented. Let  this  method  be  pursued,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that 
much  may  be  done  beyond  mere  reading,  writing  and  first  rules  of 
computation.  These  are  not  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  schools; 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  of  attaining  that  end,  and  that  end 
is  a  good  education.  As  already  intimated,  the  proposed  method  of 
instruction  would  lead  in  early  life  to  habits  of  close  observation,  and 
^clearness  and  accuracy  in  relating  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
Reason  why  children  often  seem  confused  in  telling  a  story,  is  for  the 
Want  of  closely  observing  what  they  see  and  hear.  If  earl}  called 
to  describe  objects,  with  which  they  are  familiar,  this  habit  will  soon 
be  formed,  and  with  it  habits  of  thinking  and  reflection. 

Children,  moreover,  are  fond  of  making  experiments.  This  is  an 
important  principle  in  human  nature,  and  is  early  developed.  Such 
experiments  as  they  are  ever  disposed  to  make,  and  such  also  as 
teachers  might  make  for  them  by  way  of  illustration,  are  essential 
means  in  promoting  a  good  education.  Some,  however,  appear  in- 
clined to  repress  this  spirit  in  children;  but  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
judicious. This  disposition  may  need  direction,  but  should  never 
be  repressed;  it  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  Certain  things  can 
he  learned  only  by  experiment  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  source 
of  knowledge  so  far  as  things  of  this  nature  are  concerned.  This  is 
true  of  gravity,  weight,  resistance  of  bodies,  the  effects  of  physical 
force,  action  of  fire  and  water,  and  the  results  when  different  sub- 
stances are  brought  into  contact.  A  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
laws,  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way  than  by  actual  experiments.  The  philosopher  is  allowed 
to  make  his  experiments,  so  should  the  child;  for  he  is  emphatically 
the  greater  philosopher — he  is  the  most  ardent  lover  of  learning. 
More  experiments  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools.  Much  might 
be  done  in  this  way  with  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Many  facts 
in  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  philosophy, 
in  astronomy,  and  in  other  branches,  may  be  readily  illustrated  and 
by  the  simplest  apparatus.  With  such  an  apparatus,  every  primary 
school  may  and  should  be  furnished.  The  happiest  effects  would  re- 
sult from  its  use.  This  is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  sober  reality. — 
[J.  D.  Pierce,  Sup't,  1840. 

In  excluding  sectarianism  from  all  schools  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic purse,  the  cardinal  virtues  must  not  be  banished.  Without  virtue^ 
no  system  of  instruction  can  perfect  its  wjork.  If  the  teacher  is  fit 
to  be  placed  over  a  school,  he  will,  by  precept  and  his  own  exempla- 
ry conduct,  teach  all  that   the  most  rigid  morality  can  ask.     More 
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than  this  would   be  trenching  on  forbidden  ground;  less,  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  unfitness  for  his  place.     Let  justice,  for  in- 
stance,  be  taught  upon  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  in  the 
school.     Make  the  child  understand  that  stealing,  false  dealing,  lyin^-, 
fraud,  oppression,  bribery,  and  all  othe^j  forms  of  injustice,  are  wrong, 
and  if  indulged  in,  surely  productive  of  unhappiness.     Let  him  talk 
against  avarice,  and  while  recommending  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  honest  gain,  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  maxim  that  ♦'  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil."     Let  him  condemn  slander,  hypocrisy  in  social 
and  religious  intercourse,   anger,  blasphemy,  evil  communications, 
and  other  pernicious  practices,  and  by  conversation,  interwoven  with 
instruction,  depict  their  consequences.     Let  him  inculcate  brotherly 
love,  duties  to  parents  and  society,  and  the  peace  giving  pleasures  of 
benevolence,  kindness,  amiable  manners  and  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
Let  him  talk  about  temperance  and  the  terrible  evils  of  intemper- 
ance.    A  teacher  who  feels  right  on  these  subjects,  and  whose  daily 
example  is  made  to  prove  it,   will  make   himself  familiar  with  such 
maxims  as  these:  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by;"  **  Abhor  evil  and 
cling   to  that  which  is  good;"  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners;"  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother;"  "  Love  your  enemies;" 
"  Forgive  injuries;"  and  a  multitude  of  similar  maxims  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  writings.     Above  all, 
let  distinct  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  all  pervading  goodness  of  God 
be  given,  and  but  little  of  moral  instruction  will  be  left  untaught. — 
{F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  SupH,  1843. 

Popular  education   should   be  practical.     Book-keeping,  though 
generally  neglected  in  our  primary  schools,  should  constitute  a  branch 
of  their  studies.     Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  would  im- 
j)rove  the  penmanship  of  the  pupil — show  him  a  practical  applicatiom 
of  the  utility  and  precision  of  arithmetic;  and  impart  to  him  some 
notions,  at  least,  of  the  affairs  pf  business.     The  idea  that  this  sci- 
ence is  only,  or  chiefly,  useful  to  merchants,  is  erroneous.  Thousands 
•of  other  persons  have  occasion  to  employ  it.     Transactions  of  a  busi- 
ness character  are  diversified  and  increasing.     Under  our  republican 
institutions,  very  many  become  the  incumbents  of  public  ofiices.    The 
correct  management  of  these  private   and  public  aftairs,  requires  a 
systematic  and  accurate   use  of  figures;  and  shows  the  strong  and 
growing  claims  of  this  science  to   the  attention  of  educators   and 
scholars.     Account  books,  and  papers   suitably  kept,  would  enable 
'.an  individual,  engaged  in  the  most  ample  and  multifarious  business, 
to  know,  every  hour,  were  he  so  inclined,  the  exact  state  of  his  mat- 
ters.    This  would   leach  him  what  branches  in  trade  to  curtail,  or 
abandon — what  to  continue  or  extend.     In  short,  every  necessary 
variation  to  the  success  of  his  operations.     An  acquaintance  with 
the  science  in  question,  might  often  prevent  embarrassments,  strife 
and  litigation — aye,  bankruptcy  and  carnage  of  character.     A  man 
possessed  of  a  thorough   and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
bookkeeping,  by  double^entry,  and  of  industrious  and  moral  habits, 
/will  find  It  highly  available  to  him  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world 
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It  has  been  lamented,  that  bo  many  of  our  people,  in  all  the  voca- 
ns  of  life,  are  deficient  in  the  useful  and  elegant  art  of  composition, 
is  fact  does  not  evince  their  destitution  of  native  talents,  or  their 
orance  of  general  knowledge.  It  does  evince,  however,  the  im- 
rfection  of  the  system  of  instruction,  under  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. Composition,  with  which  every  person  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted,  though  cultivated  in  our  higher  seminaries,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  neglect<id  in  our  primary  schools.  This  has  probably 
resulted  from  various  causes.  Many  may  have  conceived  this  acqui- 
sition not  generally  necessary,  or  even  attainable.  Some  teachers 
may  have  bnen  incompetent  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  even  had  they 
been  desired  to  do  so,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  scholars. 
But  surely  aa  accomplishment  which  every  one  ought,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  possess,  should  not  be  disregarded  in  those  schools  in  which 
three-fourths  of  the  community  are  to  receive  all  that  education  which 
they  will  ever  acquire,  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  instructors. 
Grammar  may  have  been  studied.  At  least,  many  of  its  elementary 
rules  may  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  pupil  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  parsing;  and  in  the  view  of  sciolists  in  the  sci- 
ence, acquitted  himself  on  his  public  examination,  regarding  it  with 
high  reputation.  But  should  he  stop  here,  very  little  beyond  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  his  memory,  and  cultivating  to  some  extent 
a  habit  of  attention,  will  have  been  achieved.  Let  such  an  individu- 
al, untaught  and  unpractised  in  composition,  attempt  to  read  a  few 
sentences,  without  capitals  or  punctuation,  and  he  will  scarcely  read 
it  intelligibly  to  others,  and  of  course,  understandingly  to  himself. 
Whereas,  one  habituated  to  composition,  will  experience  no  embar- 
rassment in  such  .  a  trial.  Composition  teaches  the  best  thoice  of 
ords,  and  the  most  just  collocation  of  them  to  express  an  idea.  It 
aches  perspicuity,  force  and  ornament.  Redundancy  and  ellipsis, 
11  alike  be  avoided.  Accurate  composition  leads  to  accurate  think- 
g.  This  evolves,  invigorates  and  disciplines  the  original  faculties 
f  the  mind.  A  strong  and  clear  perception  of  a  subject,  enables  one 
write  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Composition  shows  the  prac- 
tical application  of  grammar.  It  fixes  its  rules  and  principles  in 
the  mind.  It  is  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  a  source  of  rational 
enjoyment  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  prepares  one  to  record  much 
interesting  matter  for  the  benefit  and  gratification,  of  others.  Nearly 
all  our  youth  are  capable  of  becoming  respectable  writers.  Some 
among  them  may  be  destined  to  eminent  usefulness  and  distinction, 
as  authors — they  may  write  themselves  up  to  immortality.  These 
latent  powers  of  intellect  will  forever  remain  dormant — be  lost  in 
obscurity — without  suitable  cultivation.  All  valuable  science  may  be 
employed  as  a  defence  against  injuries.  A  strong  fortress  is  not  apt 
to  be  attacked.  So  a  man,  notorious  for  the  vigor  and  adroitness  of 
his  pen,  is  on  this  account,  the  less  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  poison- 
ed arrows  of  detraction. 

Composition  should  be  early  taught.     At  this  period  of  life,  men- 
tal impressions  are  easily  made,  more  tenaciously  held,  and  readily 
recalled,  than  those  received  in  adult  years.     Scholars  are  sometimes 
56 
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permitted  to  write  on  themes  too  vast  and  sublime  for  their  capacities. 
This  is  unwise;  not  succeeding,  they  thus  become  discouraged;  they 
may  resort  to  plaigarism,  attempt  to  shine  in  borrowed  lustre.  This 
is  worse  than  useless — it  is  rather  inglorious.  A  man  of  reading  and 
discernment  can  readily  perceive,  on  a  view  of  the  compositions,  and 
on  hearing  the  oral  replies  of  the  pupils  to  questions,  whether  they  are 
mere  copyists,  repeating  only  from  memory  the  perfect  language  of 
the  text  books — the  real  import  of  whic^i  they  have  not  maturely 
considered,  and  do  not  understand — or  whether  they  are  displaying 
the  attributes  and  attainments  of  their  own  minds.  We  like  to  hear 
recitations  and  answers  to  questions  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  no 
matter  how  simple,  that  are  manifestly  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts, 
research  and  digested  knowledge  of  his  subject.  This  course  reflects 
credit  and  honor  upon  the  scholar  and  teacher.  The  subjects  of  com- 
position should  be  adapted  to  the  age,  capicity  and  genius  of  the 
learner.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  and  sound  discretion.  The  practice  of  composition  not  only 
improves  one's  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  logic,  but 
also  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  subjects.  A  writer  must  of  necessity 
read,  observe  and  think,  to  multiply  his  topics  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion and  discussion.  The  habit  of  attention  and  study  thus  formed, 
is  of  itself  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Select  schools  derive  a  part 
of  their  celebrity  from  their  teaching  composition,  holding  public  ex- 
aminations, and  receiving  the  personal  attentions  of  boards  of  visitors. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  these  things  may  not  be  extended  to  our 
primary  schools. 

Elocution,  which  stands  in  intimate   union   with  composition,  has 
been  justly  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  nations  blest  with  learning 
and  refinement.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,   that  it  has  been 
generally  overlooked,  in  the  tuition  imparted  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  causes  referred  to,  that  were  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  composition  in  them,  may  have  operated  in  producing 
the  fact  just  stated.     In  our   country,  where  every  citizen  may  be 
called  upon  in  the  career  of  his   life,  to  address  the  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  or  perhaps  parliamentary  bodies,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  art  of  speaking  should  compose  a  part  of  our  popular 
education.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connexion,  that  many 
whose  professions  will   lead  them   to  speak  much  in  public,  will  re- 
ceive all  their  original  education  in  these  elementary  institutes.     As 
so  many  of  the  sciences  are  affiliated,  oratory  cannot  be  studied  and 
practised   without  materially  benefitting  the   mind   in    the  cognate 
branches  of  learning;  besides,   the  organs  of  speech,  the  voice  and 
ge.stures  are  all  improved  by  a  proper  course  of  training  in  elocution* 
Debility  of  the  vocal  organs,  feebleness  of  voice,  and  even  aphony 
have  been  removed,  and  health  and  energy — aye,  great  power  of  ao- 
complihhment,  restored  to  these  organs,  by  the  scientific,  skillful  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  elocutionists.     In  our  legislatures,  few  only 
of  the   members   participate  in  the  debates;  indeed,  in  our  courts, 
many  learned  counsellors  and  astute  pleaders,  deliver  no  oral  argu- 
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mentH.  A  young  man  may  have  successfully  gone  through  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  as  they  are  sometimes  taught,  from  the  com- 
mon school  to  graduation  at  the  college;  he  may  also  have  read  law — 
been  admitted  in  the  higher  courts,  and,  after  all,  be  unable  to  utter 
five  sentences  extempore,  to  a  court,  a  jury,  or  any  other  audience, 
without  fearful  diffidence,  confusion  and  trembling.  This  inaptitude, 
for  public  speaking,  in  these  cases,  is  rarely  the  result  of  necessity; 
but  merely  of  omission  in  an  education  which,  in  other  regards,  may 
have  embraced  various  and  lofty  attainments.  Should  the  young 
man  in  question  add  to  all  the  studies  we  have  described,  the  lucu- 
brations of  twenty  years,  utterly  neglecting  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, it  would  not  remove  the  difficulty  mentioned.  The  only  way  to 
escape  this  miserable  situation,  is,  with  suitable  preparation,  to  prac- 
tice habitually,  extemporaneous  speaking.  This  course  should  be 
commenced  in  boyhood  and  youtli,  in  the  common  schools.  It  may 
be  extended  afterwards,  as  opportunities  and  occasion  offer.  The 
longer  a  young  man  delays  the  course  recommended,  the  more  Her- 
culean will  appear  the  task  it  involves.  Many  of  our  extemporaneous 
s}»eakers  have  had  no  instruction  in  practical  eloquence.  No  in\el- 
ligent  and  faithful  friend  has  hinted  to  them  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gested improvements.  Hence  early  faults,  chiefly  the  consequence 
of  embarrassment,  have  sometimes  ripened  into  inveterate  habits,  ad- 
hering to  the  speaker  with  the  tenacity  of  a  natural  deformity. 
Speeches  on  subjects,  profoundly  studied,  delivered  from  a  brief,  or 
without  one,  as  may  be  conceived  most  advisable,  and  debates  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  scholars,  under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  would  prevent  these  evils,  and  prove  extremely  beneficial 
The  time  and  more  particular  character  of  these  exercises,  with  the 
age  and  other  circumstances  of  those  who  may  participate  in  them, 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  his  appropriate  counsellors. 

Music  is  ranked  among  the  liberal  sciences.  Vocal  music  should 
be  introduced  into  our  common  schools.  Some  may  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  would  be  practicable  or  advantageous.  A  capacity  to 
learn  it  is  almost  universal.  There  is  no  doubt,  the  same  diversity 
in  the  abilities  of  individuals  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music,  that 
there  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  branch  of  learning.  All 
have  not  equal  talents  and  aptitude  to  improve  in  any  department  of 
education.  The  universality  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  science,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  practice  of  music, 
is  attested  by  the  reports  of  numerous  schools  in  Germany  and  other 
places  touching  this  point.  All  the  teachers  with  whom  Prof  Stow 
conversed,  in  Germany,  regarding  this  thing,  replied,  that  "they  had 
never  seen  a  child  who  was  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  well  and  draw  neatly,  and,  that  too, 
without  taking  any  time  which  would  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed, 
which  would  not  actually  promote,  his  progress  in  other  studies." 
The  introduction  proposed  is  no  wild  innovation.  In  reference  to  it, 
we  are  far  behind  m^ny  parts  of  Europe  and  the  age. 

Vocal  music  has  been  taui^ht  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  jever 
since  the  time  of  Luther.     Said  this  great  reformer,  "Music  is  a  fair 
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gift  from  God,  and  near  allied  to  divinity;  next  to  Theology,  it  is  tc 
music  that  I  give  the  highest  place,  and  the  greatest  honor."  "Whose  j 
hath  skill  in  this  art,  the  sarae  is  of  a  good  kind,  fitted  for  all  things," 
Further,  he  added,  "  we  must  by  all  means  maintain  music  iu; 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  ought  to  have  skill  in  music,  otherwise  I 
would  not  regard  him."  Music  is  now  being  taught,  in  primary 
schools,  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country;  and  with  the  high 
commendation  of  those  whose  experience,  observation  and  reading, 
have  prepared  them  to  judge  understandingly  on  this  subject.  Col. 
Young,  whose  opinions  on  every  thing  connected  with  popular  edu- 
cation deserve  the  most  profound  consideration,  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent reports  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  says:  "The  introduc- 
tion of  music,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the 
science  of  education." 

Music  should  be  taught  to  the  young.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible,  readily  developed,  and  disciplined. 
Thus,  their  power  to  perform,  and  to  sustain  exercise,  is  increased. 
Singing  improves  the  voice,  augments  its  force,  and  extends  its  com- 
pass. It  renders  the  voice  capable  of  those  inflections  and  modulations 
which  are  among  the  graces  of  that  elequence  which  commands  the 
attention,  and  charms  the  soul  of  an  audience.  Music  excites  senti- 
ments of  love,  courage,  or  devotion,  according  to  the  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, and  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  those  who  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  inspires  the  imagination,  refines  the 
taste,  and  rouses  the  intellect  to  vigorous  action.  In  many  of  those 
compositions  which  are  set  to  music,  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  finest  displays  of  literature  and  genius,  of  exalted  sentiment  and 
poetic  fancy.  It  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  severer  studies. 
It  conduces  to  cheerfulness  and  animation.  The  humanizing  and 
kindly  influence  which  it  exerts  on  both  teacher  and  scholars,  in- 
spires mutual  respect  and  affection,  thus  rendering  easy  and  success- 
ful the  government  and  instruction  of  the  school. 

A  person  must  have  a  bad  heart,  who  is  not  benignly  affected  by 
tasteful  music.  A  bard,  distinguished  for  his  analysis  of  the  human 
heart  and  character,  and  for  his  exhibitions  of  the  richness  and  power 
of  the  English  language,  has  said: 

"The  man  that  hatli  no  music  In  himself, 

Nor  is  Dot  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 

And  his  affections  daik  a»  Erebus: 

Let  no  such  man  Le  trusted.*'  ' 

When  Professor  Stowe  was  in  Berlin,  he  visited  an  establishment 
for  the  reformation  of  youthful  off'enders.  Dr.  Kopf,  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  took  him  to  a  room,  in  which  were  some  twenty  boys  ma- 
king clothes  for  the  establishment,  and  singing  at  their  work.  On 
retiring,  the  doctor  remarked:  "I  always  keep  these  little  rogues 
singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the  children  sing,  the  devil  cannot 
come  among  them  at  all;  he  can  only  sit  out  doors  there,  and  growl; 
but  if  they  stop  singing,  in  the  devil  comes." 
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Dr.  I'otter  writes:  "The Germans  have  a  proverb,  which  has  come 
;  down  from  Luther,  that  where  music  is  not,  the  devil  enters.  As 
David  took  his  harp,  when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart 
from  Suul,  so  the  Germans  employ  it  to  expel  obduracy  from  the 
hearts  of  the  depraved.'*  Music,  daily  practised  in  a  family,  would 
impart  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  the  domestic  circle.  It  might  at- 
tach 10  a  lovely  home  and  its  enjoyments,  a  promising  and  endeared 
111,  who,  without  the  attractions  of  music  and  its  attendant  delights, 
.vould,  perhaps,  have  been  dishonored  and  lost  in  the  paths  of  folly, 
sin  and  death.  That  music  constitutes  a  part  of  the  public  worship 
of  God,  a  part  of  it  too,  in  which  all  may  enga^pfc,  should  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  composing  a  bnincli  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  studies,  and  the  modern  modes  of  teaching  in  schools, 
prevent  monotony  and  listlessness.  Practical  elocution  and  music, 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve,  and  obviate  these  things. 

Various  reasons  manifest  the  propriety  of  introducing  agriculture, 
>  connected  with  science,  into  our  common  schools,  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education.  Horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  identical,  were  the  earliest  and  chief  earthly  employment 
of  mankind.  They  were  to  subdue  the  earth,  to  dress  and  to  keep  the 
garden,  and  to  till  the  ground.  It  is  moreover  written,  that  the  profi 
of  the  earth  is  for  all. 

When  our  race  were  perfect,  a  garden  fraught  with  beauty,  fra- 
grance and  food,  in  rich  variety,  was  prepared  by  their  benificent 
Creator,  lor  their  abode.  This  was  the  theatre  of  their  delightful 
toil — their  pure  and  sublime  enjoyment.  In  the  imaginative  minds 
of  poets,  rural  scenes  and  exercises  are  essential  to  the  highest, 
purest  earthly  bliss.  Although  God  has  said  toman,  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  has  thus  declared  that  his 
maintenance  shall  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  yet  he  is  not  by  conse- 
quence, doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  degradation.  This  de- 
plorable state  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  any  condemnation  or  law 
under  which  man  is  placed  by  his  Heavenly  Father. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  agriculture,  we  see  it  invested  with 
immense  importance.  From  it  we  derive  most  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts  and  delicacies  of  life.  They  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  Without  it,  our  condition  in  many  regards,  would  be  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  barbarians.  It  is  radical  to  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  arts — of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce;  and  of  almost 
everything  that  constitutes  the  highest  character  of  nations.  We 
have  a  vast  national  domain.  It  possesses  great  fertility  and  variety 
of  soil,  with  genial  climes.  It  is  capable,  under  a  culture  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  this  subject,  of  producing  the  most 
rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Without  a  proper  respect  to  these  laws, 
however,  a  succession  of  crops  will  soon  exhaust  nearly  all  the  native 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Most  of  our  learned  professions  are  crowded. 
Many  of  our  young  men  seem  to  have  fancied  that  wealth,  ease  and 
honorable  distinction,  are  almost  exclusively  allied  to  the  professions 
of  medicine,  law  or  politics;  and  hence,  have  embraced  one  of  these 
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as  the  paramount  object  of  pursuit.  Too  man/,  perhaps,  have  also 
embarked  in  merchandize,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try. There  are  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  more  mechanics  of  some 
kinds  than  can  prosper  in  their  calling.  Add  to  these,  numbers  of 
other  individuals  who  have  no  profession — are  out  of  employment; 
know  not  what  to  do — are  discontented — but  who  are  capable  of  be- 
ing useful,  happy  and  respectable,  if  suitably  engaged  in  business. 
Multitudes  among  these  may  have  all  along  imagined  that  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  is  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance,  rusticity  and 
servile  labor.  They  do  not  appear  to  recollect  that  the  class  of  far- 
mers have  furinshed  hosts  of  champions  of  the  rights  of  man — many 
authors  of  useful  discoveries  and  inventions — aye,  men  who  have  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  prac- 
tice of  farming  is  a  most  noble  and  useful  art.  It  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  Like  all  other 
arts,  it  is  founded  upon  science — the  science  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
laws  of  this  science  be  discovered,  studied  and  understood —let  an 
enlightened  application  of  them  be  made  in  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  theory  and  practice  will  be  highly  interesting — it  will 
be  elevated  and  popular.  A  vocation  thus  rendered  pleasing,  lucra- 
tive and  honorable,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  our  fellow  citizens.  Among  these  will  be  many  from  the 
various  ranks  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  idea  that  man- 
ual labor  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  aad 
refinement  of  manners,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  It  is  nullified  by  the 
physiology  and  history  of  man.  Labor  is  favorable  to  observation, 
study  and  reflection.  The  most  laborious  person  may  frequently  find 
minutes,  hours  and  days  of  leisure,  in  which  he  may  indulge  a  fond- 
nees  for  reading,  study  and  mental  cultivation.  Whatever  shall  dif- 
fuse abroad  a  literary  and  scientific  taste,  is  a  desideratum.  Solid 
learning  promotes  individual  and  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
is  material  to  the  improvement  and  perpetuity  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Agricultural  education  in  our  common  schools,  from  well  adapted 
text  books  and  otherwise,  and  by  competent  teachers,  and  introdu- 
cing into  our  school,  and  other  public  libraries,  books  of  a  popular 
character,  on  agriculture  connected  with  science,  will,  among  other 
advantages,  cultivate  and  diflfuse  that  taste  and  learning  which  are 
so  desirable.  Agriculture  is  an  ample  subject.  It  has  many  auxil- 
iary branches.  The  appropriate  text  books  will  no  doubt  be  obtain- 
ed or  prepared.  Adaptation  in  these,  as  in  many  other  things,  is 
all  important.  From  the  agricultural  education  acquired  in  our  pri- 
mary schools — extended  by  reading  books  on  the  subject,  drawn 
from  our  public  libraries,  and  from  other  sources,  very  many  of  our 
youth  will  elect  farming  as  a  livelihood.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  be  a  wise  election — for  surely  it  is  a  calling  for  which  Heav- 
en has  many  smiles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  text,  and  other  books 
suitabe  for  our  township  libraries,  should  be  plain — divested  so  far 
as  practicable,  of  all  technicalities — free  from  that  obscurity  usually 
•Ofisequent  upon  prolix  and  involved  sentences.     They  .-should,  at  the 
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le  time,  be  written  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pleasing,  animated 
id  ornate,  to  be  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  read- 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  great  agricultural  peo- 
j,  as  are  those  of  the  United  States,  should  have  so  long  postponed 

lat  attention  to  this  subject  which  its   intrinsic  and  relative  impor- 

ince  demands.     But  the  prospect  grows  more  animating.    Farmers, 
jitilosophers  and  statesmen,  are  now,  in  great  numbers,  directing  their 

irnest  attention  to  this  important  interest.    They  have  poured  much 

fht  upon  this  department  of  useful   knowledge,  and  won  for  it  the 

IJiiblic  favor.     It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 

rise  and  prudent,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  an- 
lally,  in  every  school  district,  upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sci- 

ices.     The  salutary  influence  these  lectures  would  produce  on  the 
public  mind,  in  reference  to  agriculture  and   rural  economy,  those 

irdinal  interests  of  our  country,  would  evidently  increase  the  wealth, 

jspectability  and  power  of  the  State. 
In  the  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and  many  others  that 

light  be  suggested,  the  undersigned  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  in- 
)duction  into  our  common  schools,  of  agricultural  education,  and 

ito  our  township  libraries,  books,  of  a  popular  character,  on  ogricul- 

ire  connected  with  science. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  8up*t,  1845. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  immense  value  and  im- 
portance of  common  school  libraries.  The  question  of  their  utility 
has  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  experience  in  other  States,  where 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  have  been  granted.  To  ac- 
complish the  greatest  degree  of  good,  in  our  State,  district  libraries 
must  bo  established;  not  only  that  the  useful  information  contained 
in  well  selected  books,  may  be  generally  conveyed,  but  that  teachers 
may  have  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  most  extended  and  important 
theoretical  information.  Means  for  educating  young  men  to  become 
teachers  in  our  primary  schools,  have  been  devised;  but  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  all  that  these  means  afford,  they  have  only  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  fitted  to  work  out 
the  highest  degree  of  good  without  the  study  of  books,  and  the  con- 
sequent information  and  instruction  they  afford.  Too  much  value 
indeed  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries; and  it  is  believed  when  once  rightly  established,  they  will  be  the 
means  of  effecting  an  equal  amount  of  good,  with  the  schools  them- 
selves.— [J.  D.  Pierce,  Sup't,  183>. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Suitable  books  and  teachers  constitute  another  important  means  of 
promoting  a  good  education.  Such  books  are  highly  valuable,  but 
eompetent  teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  schools.  A  thor- 
oughly trained  and  skillful  teacher,  with  the  most  ordinary  books,  will 
do  vastly  more  for  his  school  than  an  incompetent  teacher  can,  with 
4he  best  books  ever  written.     A  good  spelling  book  is  important;  so 
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is  a  good  reading  book.  Both  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  object  of  a  spelling  book  is 
not  the  definition  of  words;  but  as  the  designation  imports,  it  is  in- 
tended chiefly  to  teach  correct  orthography;  and  it  should  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  reading  book  is  for  improvement  in 
the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  should  contain  some  variety  of  compo- 
sition. Every  piece  should  contain  something  entertaining  and  useful, 
and  be  written  in  plain,  simple  and  elegant  language — in  such  lan- 
guage as  children  use — in  language  easy  to  be  understood. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  because  a  book  comes  with  nu- 
merous commendations,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
school  room.  Those  concerned  in  the  book  trade  find  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  them  for  any  work,  which  they  may  wish  to  publish 
and  have  introduced.  It  is  a  money  making  business  to  exclude  a 
book  already  in  general  use,  and  introduce  into  its  place  a  new  work. 
But  to  the  public,  it  is  a  money  expending  operation;  and  is  often 
done  without  any  adequate  compensation.  A  real  improvement,  one 
of  essential  value,  should  be  introduced,  cost  what  it  may.  But  to 
exclude  an  old  work,  for  a  new  book  of  little  or  no  additional  worth, 
is  ministering  to  individual  profit  at  the  public  expense.  To  lay  aside 
the  spelling  book  now  in  general  use,  for  a  new  one,  would  cost  our 
State  in  the  outset  an  expenditure  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  highly  concerns  the  public  to  determine  whether  enough  is 
to  be  gained  to  pay  the  price  of  the  exchange.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  fVir  more  profitable  to  the  people  to  expend 
that  amount  in  giving  additional  qualifications  to  teachers. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writers  of  school  books;  but  few  indeed 
are  the  persons  qualified  to  write  for  children;  and  it  is  because  on- 
ly here  and  there  one  can  throw  himself  back  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood, and  call  to  mind  how  children  think,  feel  and  reason.  Henoe 
the  general  want  of  adaptedness  in  school  books  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  In  the  midst  of  that  multitude  is  to  be  found  a  Webster, 
a  Gallaudet,  a  Pierpont,  a  Peter  Parley,  and  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Sigourney.  Perhaps  to  this  list  should  be  added  a  few  others.  The 
works  of  these  authors  will  live,  because  to  high  literary  attainments 
and  talents,  they  have  superadded  that  particular  adaptedness,  with- 
out which  a  school  book  is  of  little  value. 

The  spelling  book  in  general  use  is  constructed  on  a  principle 
the  utmost  importance,  so  far  as  uniformity  of  pronunciation  through 
out  the  country  is  concerned.  In  the  work  which  is  now  sought 
be  substituted  in  place  of  it,  and  all  others  indeed,  this  principle 
entirely  abandoned.  "  But  the  change  of  the  usual  mode  of  instrue- 
tion  will  be  followed  by  a  consequence  not  generally  foreseen.  Most 
of  the  present  generation  have  been  instructed  in  elementary  books, 
in  which  the  words  are  classified  according  to  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters, the  number  of  syllables,  the  accented  syllables,  and  the  termi- 
nations. The  effect  has  b^en  that  children  learn  with  great  facilitj, 
as  uniformity  and  sameness  assist  the  memory;  and  by  the  frequont 
repetition  of  words  with  the  same  accent,  our  common  people  hav« 
acquired  a  habit  of  correct  pronunciation  which  is  so  remarkable  as 
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be  a  subject  of  observation  with  foreigners — and  by  the  general 
e  of  one  book,  this  pronunciation  is  almost  uniform  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  our  nation   to  the  other.     This  excellent  classification, 
which  it  is  believed  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  has 
been  introduced  into  all  elementary  books — is  now  to  be  abandoned." 
The  book,  which  is  sought  most  earnestly  to  be  introduced — *'has  no 
classification;  all  sorts  of  words  are  jumbled  together,  with  no  key 
to  the  pronunciation,  either  of  vowels  or  consonants.     For  such  a  ^, 
defect,  there  is  no  equivalent;  the  child  loses  what  he  cannot  after- ,., 
wards  gain;  and  if  he   learns  a  few  definitions,  he  learns  what  may  ^^ 
be  more  correctly  learned  at  a  later  period."     Let  this  principle  of  ,^ 
classification  be  retained,  and  the  same  desirable  uniformity  of  pro- 
nunciation will  continue  to  prevail  throughout  the  length  and  breadth^ii^ 
f  our  widely  extended  country.     But  let  it  be  abandoned  and  the-ij; 
undation  is  at  once  laid  for  as  many  brogues  and  dialects  as  exists 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  inhabitants  of  one  county, jt, 
ten  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  those  of  its  nearestm 
neighbor.     Besides   many  of  the  definitions  of  the  books  proposedj,} 
to  be  introduced,  are  as  inaccurate  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  some,,; 
of  them  supremely  ridiculous.     Words  entirely  difierent  in  their  ori- 
gin and  signification,  are  put  down  as  "definers  of  each  other;"  there- 
by introducing  perfect  confusion  into  the  language. — |"J.  D.  Pierce,, 
Snp't,  1840. 

UUIPORMITY    OF  BOOKS. 

The  presentment  against  schools  by  the   inspectors,  for  non-uni- 
formity of  books,  is  unanimous.     All   execrate  the  evil  and  demand 
a  remedy.     The  district  returns  also  show  that  not  less  than  thirty-  « 
three  different  reading   books  are  used  in  the  schools,  while  nearly  ] 
every  known  author  or  compiler  of  a  spelling  book,  grammar,  arith-'- 
meticand  geography  is  represented,  not  merely  in  the  State,  but  in 
every  school.     Who,  under  such   circumstances,  has   not   "  fresh  = 
tears"  to  sl^ed  over  the  misfortunes  of  teachers?     It  is  not  enough  i 
to  reduce  his  nionthly  wages  one-fifth,  but  two-fifths  of  the  time 
bought  must  be   consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to  economize  both 
time  and  money,  by  classification!     If  qualified  for  his  place,  and  * 
ambitious  to  exhibit  a  sehool  that  shall  be  creditable  to  him,  how - 
must  he  proceed?     Twenty  scholars  of  equal  proficiency  in  a  partic-  ■ 
ular  branch  may  be  picked  out  and  called  the  first,  second  or  third 
class;  what  then?     Half  a  dozen  different  text  books  in  that  class, 
all  treating  perhaps  upon  a  similar  subject,  have  conducted  the  ^ev-  ; 
eral  members  through  processes,  and  to  results  widely,  and   it  may,.; 
be,  irreconcilably  variant.  *  *  *  * 

Districts  change  their  teachers  annually.  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  this  very  want  of  uniformity  is  one  of  them, 
teachers  are  driven  from  place  to  place  like  so  many  birds  of  passage; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  bird  returns  to  its  wont- 
ed latitude,  the  schoolmaster  takes  good  care  never  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  district  a  second  time.  And  every  succession  of  teachers, ^ 
brings  with  it  a  succession  of  new  books.     The  necessary  books  of  > 
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last  year  are  upon  the  shelf  or  in  the  garret,  the  useless  lumber  of 
the  present.  The  teacher,  from  the  paucity  of  his  wajres,  cannot 
afford  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  his  district, 
nor  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  parents  disposed  to  accommodate  the 
teacher.  So  the  wheel  turns  round,  bearing  with  it  expense,  defec- 
tive classification,  waste  of  time  and  means,  mutual  heart-burnings, 
district  quarrels,  eviction  of  the  teacher,  disgust  of  officers,  dissolu- 
tion of  the  district,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  best  system 
in  the  world.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  It  is  precisely  what 
results  in  many  cases,  from  a  neglect  to  secure  uniformity  of  books. 
What  is  the  remedy?  In  some  States  the  district  officers  control 
the  matter;  in  others,  the  township  committees;  the  law  enforcing 
their  recommendations.  It  is  evident  that  without  an  interposition  of 
law  in  some  form,  the  evil  can  never  cease.  One  difficulty  attending 
district  regulations  is  the  want  of  inducement  in  book-sellers  to  fur- 
nish the  limited  supply  on  the  most  economical  terms.  A  provision 
requiring  the  inspectors  to  recommend  the  best  books,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  any  others,  will  measurably  remedy  the  evil.  Book-sell- 
ers will  then  find  it  an  object  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  and  com- 
petition will  regulate  the  price.  Or  better  still,  if  the  law  should 
exact  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  and  authorize  two,  three  or 
more  competent  persons  to  designate  the  books,  providing  for  changes 
at  proper  intervals  to  meet  the  spirit  of  improvement  ever  at  work, 
the  axe  would  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Nor  would  very  fre- 
quent changes  be  necessary.  It  is  not  every  new  edition  of  an  old 
work,  nor  every  book  heralding  what  are  called  the  "  latest  improve- 
ments," that  commends  itself  to  adoption.  Many  reading  books,  for 
instance,  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  are  none  the  less  useful  now.  Nor 
would  such  a  law  necessarily  require  the  State  to  turn  wholesale 
book-dealer,  and  monopolize  a  trade  for  purposes  of  economy  that 
properly  belongs  to  individuals.  From  all  such  speculations  the  State 
should  keep  aloof.  Individual  competition,  limited  only  by  the  kind 
of  books,  would  ensure  an  abundant  supply  and  the  desirable  econ- 
omy. At  all  events,  the  evil  universally  complained  of  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer.  One  or  the  other  remedies  suggested,  or  a 
third  yet  to  be  devised,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  system. 
— [F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  aS^w^'^,  1843. 

The  books  used  in  our  schools  should  be  approved  by  men  of  tal- 
ents, learning  and  moral  worth,  whose  habits  of  teaching  or  public 
situation  have  led  them  to  examine  such  works  with  critical  atten- 
tion. There  should  be  but  few  books  on  the  same  subjects  in  our 
schools,  and  they  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  To  ac- 
quire solid  learning,  it  is  not  essential  to  read  a  multiplicity  of  books, 
but  to  study  profoundly  and  to  understand  thoroughly  a  few  standard 
authors  in  the  various  departments  of  erudition. 

Although  the  approvals  referred  to  are  not  imperative,  have  not 
the  sanction  of  law,  yet  the  districts  and  towns,  exercising  a  sound 
discretion,  will  usually  be  swayed  by  these  recommendations. 

To  suitable  books  should  be  added  black  boards,  maps  and  globes, 
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with  such  philosophical  apparatus,  as  advancing  knowledge  has  dis- 
covered, and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  district  may  justify. — [0. 
C.  CoMSTOCK,  8up'ty  1844. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  divide  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts, to  apportion  the  public  money,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
county  clerk  all  the  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  several 
districts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  examine  candidates  for  teaching 
•*in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability."  They  have, 
then,  high  and  responsible  duties  resting  upon  them.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  they  are  the  guardians  of  our  common  schools  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  selected  with  great  discrimination.  Themselves  the 
judges  of  what  constitutes  qualification  for  teaching,  their  own  moral 
character  should  be  stainless,  their  own  learning  adequate  to  the 
task  imposed,  their  own  ability  undoubted.  Otherwise,  they  cannot 
duly  estimate  such  sterling  qualities  in  those  they  examine.  They 
must  possess,  too,  great  firmness  of  purpose — a  moral  courage  that 
will  shrink  from  the  performance  of  no  duty,  whether  in  the  exact 
line  of  their  own  predilections  or  not,  which  is  demanded  by  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town.  If  a  candidate  for  teaching  come 
before  them,  they  have  no  right  to  recognize  him  in  any  other  capa- 
city for  the  time  than  os  a  candidate,  and  the  only  questions  they  are 
bound  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  are  such  as  regard  his 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability.  If  his  habits  are  bad,  he 
should  be  rejected  at  once;  for  the  pure  heart  of  youth  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  evil  communication  or  vicious  exam- 
ple. Any  known  vice  should  be  deemed  a  disqualification.  If  the 
candidate  be  intemperate,  sooner  keep  children  in  ignorance  for  a 
while  than  subject  them  to  so  pestilential  an  influence.  An  attendant 
upon  grog  shops,  or  even  a  dram  drinker  at  home,  may  do  to  train 
brutes,  but  never,  never  can  he  educate  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  discerning  and  severely  scrutinizing 
mind  of  the  inspector.  Immorality,  in  any  or  all  of  its  protean  shapes, 
however  specious  maybe  its  semblance  of  virtue,  merits  no  quarter. 
It  should  be  cut  off  at  once  from  all  hopes  of  success.  With  the 
rdigious  views  of  the  candidate,  the  inspector  has  no  legal  or  other 
right  to  meddle.  He  may  place  high  his  standard  of  morals;  prac- 
tical virtue  should  be  one  test  of  fitness;  but  the  teacher's  creed,  or 
the  embodiment  of  his  faith  upon  paper  or  within  the  deep  recesses 
of  his  soul,  is  something  with  which  only  Divine  wisdom  can  deal. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  a  Perfectionist,  Latter  Day  Saint,  Mormon 
or  Transcendentfilist;  but  whether  he  has  such  an  unblemished  moral 
character  as  will  enable  him  to  impart  healthful  principles  to  his 
scholars  and  be  to  them  a  living  example  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good. 

As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  learning  required  by  law,  much  is 
left  to  the  examiner's  sound  discretion.  Generally,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  over  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  placed  must  govern. 
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College  learning,  certainly,  is  not  coutemplateci;  for  thai  is  hardly 
wanted  in  common  schools.  If  sought  by  any,  the  University  is  ex- 
pected to  give  it.  Nor  are  the  higher  branches  of  academic  learning 
essential,  particularly  in  the  present  condition  of  our  schools.  An 
elementary  school,  where  the  rudiments  of  an  P^nglish  education  only 
are  taught,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  the  outlines  barely 
of  geography,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  requires  a  female  of  practi- 
cal common  sense,  with  amiable  and  winning  manners,  a  patient 
spirit,  and  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  sprinc^s  of  human  action.  A 
female  thus  qurilified,  carrying  with  her  inr.o  ihe  school  room  the 
gentle  influences  of  her  .sex,  will  do  more  to  inculcate  right  morals 
and  prepare  the  youthful  intellect  for  the  severer  discipline  of  its  af- 
ter years,  than  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  male  teacher.  In 
most  of  our  common  schools,  the  ages  of  our  scholars  require  female 
teachers;  and  the  reports  show  that  the  summer  and  some  of  the 
winter  schools  are  kept  by  them.  But  the  inspectors  cannot  scruti- 
nize ^heir  qualifications  too  nicely.  An  unqualified  female  is  less  to 
be  tolerated  than  an  unqualified  male  teacher,  because  her  influence, 
if  wrongly  directed,  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

But  we  have  schools  in  which  children  of  larger  growth  seek  to 
perfect  the  education  which  in  boyhood  was  only  begun  And  as 
the  State  increases  in  population,  and  the  necessities  of  a  pioneer  ex- 
istence give  way  to  the  intellectual  wants  which  slated  periods  of 
leisure  are  sure  to  create,  we  shall  find  such  schools  rapidly  spring- 
ing up.  Then  comes  the  test  of  an  inspectors  fitness  for  duty.  Then 
comes  the  time  when  the  common  school  b(!gins  to  assume  that  high 
and  noble  and  respected  station  which  is  due  to  it.  Then  comes  the 
necessity  of  employing  teachers  who  can  supply  the  mental  and 
moral  aliment  demanded  of  them,  and  thus  impel  the  school  onward 
to  the  attainment  of  its  purposes  among  the  people. 

The  ability  required,  undoubtedly  means  the  jwwer  to  teach.  The 
inspectors  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  candidate  has  a  good 
moral  character  and  sufficient  learning,  but  that  he  is  versed  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  all  important,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  for  a 
moment  because  .some  districts,  in  their  reports,  have  suggested  such 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would  enumerate  more  specifically  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  But  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  term  ability 
be  defined  as  above,  no  amendment  can  be  necessary.  The  annals 
of  school  keeping  every  whore,  show  that  the  purest  minds  and  pro- 
foundest  scholars  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  understand  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  Horace  had  given  the  world  as  rich  a  practical 
treatise  on  this  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  as  he  has  on  the  art  in  which 
he  himself  excelled,  many  a  rejected  pedagogue  of  modern  times 
would  have  blessed  him. 

In  some  foreign  countries — Holland,  Prussia  and  others — the  art 
ofteachin(f  is  taught  like  any  other  art;  and  such  has  been  the  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  in  Massachusetts,  that  no  less  than  three  Nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  educating  teachers,  have  been  establish- 
ed. The  two  great  objects  of  those  schools,  say  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  their  annual  report  of  1  rt39,  are,  first,  to  impart  to  the  pupils 
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a  more  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and  secoad,  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  communicating  instruction,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  at 
a  model  school  connected  with  the  main  institution. 

If,  then,  the  ability  to  teach  constitutes  a  qualification,  the  legal  &aij 
of  an  inspector  is  not  exhausted  by  one  examination,  especially  if 
that  examination  be  made  before  the  teacher  has  opened  his  school. 
On  such  an  examination,  the  power  to  teach,  or  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating instruction,  cannot  be  tested.  It  is  only  by  following  the 
candidate  into  the  school;  and  there  watching  the  gradual  or  sudden 
developments  of  his  disposition,  his  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disciplines  his  scholars  and  otherwise  governs  his 
school  that  the  demand  of  the  law  can  be  met.  We  all  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  these  matters.  A  candidate  may  pass  a 
good  examination,  and  theoretically  be  pronounced  qualified;  yet  in 
the  school  room  exhibit  anything  but  the  traits  of  a  school  master. 
His  plan  of  operations  may  be  as  eccentric  as  that  which,  to  insure 
punctuality,  compelled  every  tardy  urchin  to  walk  a  mile  with  a 
fool's  cap  drawn  over  his  head,  and  one  of  the  punctual  scholars  to 
follow  at  some  distance  to  see  that  the  delinquent  did  not  steal  an  oc- 
casional impunity  by  tearing  oflf  the  cap  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket; 
which,  to  discipline  the  intellect,  awarded  a  prize  to  that  boy  or  girl, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  on  examination  day,  should  re- 
cite with  the  greatest  rapidity,  giving  each  word  precisely  as  printed, 
all  the  rules  in  Adams'  arithmetic,  all  those  in  Murray's  grammar, 
and  the  Assembly's  catechism  from  beninning  to  end;  and  which,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  minor  faults  of  each  hour,  forced  the  luck- 
less sinner  to  stand  upon  one  foot,  with  the  huge  quarto  bible  at 
arm's  length  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  while 
a  second  law-breaker  was  stationed  hard  by,  brandishing  a  rattan, 
that  neither  burthen  might  be  dropped  or  the  balance  lost  It  is  not 
positivel}^  asserted  that  such  a  teacher  can  be  found  in  Michigan,  but 
simply  this,  that  precisely  that  way  of  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot,"  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  fautless  examination  out  of 
the  school.  No  inspector,  then,  should  deem  his  legal  duty  ended 
witb  one  examination.  Having  placed  the  candidate  in  school,  he 
should  keep  his  eye  upon  him;  and  if  practically  that  candidate  be- 
lies the  certificate  he  has  received,  the  law  says  such  certificate  may 
be  annulled. — [F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  SupH,  1842. 

BLACKBOARD   INSTRUCTION. 

The  communications  received  evinpe  an  almost  universal  neglect 
in  our  district  school  teachers  to  use  the  blackboard,  as  a  means  of 
instruction;  and  even  in  the  few  instances  where  it  has  been  tried, 
but  an  occasional  teacher  appeared  to  comprehend  its  object  or  un- 
derstand its  use.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  mechanical  inven- 
tion ever  effected  greater  improvements  in  machinery,  no  discovery 
of  new  agents  more  signal  revolutions  in  all  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence, than  the  blackboard  has  effected  in  schools;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  HO  apparatus  at  all  comparable  with  it  for  simplicity  and  cheap- 
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ness,  has  to  such  a  degree  facilitated  the  means,  and  augmented  the 
pleasures  of  primary  instruction. — [F.  Sawfer,  Jr.,  Sup't,  1843. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  GOOD  TEACHERS. 

Eligible  teachers  are  all  important.  This  fact  is  now  more  deeply 
and  geaerally  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than  formerly.  A  new 
science,  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  has  been  ascertained  and 
taught.  It  is  pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  teaching.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  valuable  science.  On  it  the  successful  investigation 
of  all  other  sciences  depends.  Its  application  is  the  art  of  teaching. 
It  was  once  imagined  that  almost  every  man  of  a  competent  educa- 
tion could  teach  a  school.  But  to  this  proposition  there  are  many 
exceptions.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  received  af 
liberal  education,  he  is  therefore  a  lawyer  or  physician.  With  all  his 
attainments,  he  can  be  neither  till  he  shall  have  faithfully  studied  one 
of  these  learned  professions.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is 
plain  that  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  science  does 
not,  of  necessity,  prepare  one  for  the  arduous,  but  delightful  busi- 
ness of  educating  the  undying  mind.  Such  a  preparation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Firmly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  many  of  the  governments  of  the  old  world, 
and  some  of  our  sister  States  have  instituted  normal  schools,  in  which 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  elucidated  and  enforced.  Model 
schools  are  formed  and  taught  in  these  institutions.  Here  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  see  many  beneficial  demonstrations  in  refer- 
ence to  classification,  methods  of  teaching  and  government;  and  in 
short,  whatever  is  valuable  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge, 
regarding  this  paramount  interest.  A  teacher  should  be  a  man  of 
learning  and  virtue.  At  all  events,  he  should  perfectly  understand 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  Among  other  attainments,  he  should 
know  something  of  physical  education.  Sound  health,  a  develop- 
ment of  all  the  physical  faculties,  and  an  improvement  of  all  the 
senses,  are  things  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education.  He  should  be  able  and  disposed  to  take  a  sort  of 
paternal  care  of  the  health,  morals  and  manners  of  his  priceless 
charge. 

To  govern  his  school  pr®perly,  it  is  essential  that  he  govern  him- 
self, subjecting  all  his  passions,  desires  and  affections  to  the  control 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Industry,  kindness  and  patience  should 
be  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  His  moral  qualities,  bearing 
and  deportment,  should  be  approvable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
should  have  a  fondness  for  books,  learning  and  study,  evincing  a  cor- 
rect taste,  and  that  he  deems  his  education  unfinished  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  advance  it  remains.  He  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  the  age,  extend  the  sphere  of  his  use- 
fulness, partake  of  the  most  sublime  enjoyment,  and  exhibit  a  lauda- 
ble example  to  those  upon  whose  reputation  he  will  make  a  lastine 
impression.  A  teacher  should  be  ardently  devoted  to  his  useful  ana 
honorable  vocation.  He  should  love  children  and  youth.  Their  pro- 
gressive acquirements,  in  all  those  branches  of  education  which  en- 
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noble  and  adorn  humanity,  should  afibrd  his  benevolent  heart  the 
highest  delight.  Teaching  should  be  a  profession,  ranking  with  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  Ofie  should  embrace  it  as  a  busi- 
ness for  years,  or  for  life.  It  is  a  calling  of  the  most  solemn  respon- 
sibility. On  the  manner  of  its  execution  hang  the  most  eventful  con- 
sequences. The  influence  of  early  tuition  may  decide  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual  for  time  and  eternity.  It  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  happiness  or  misery  during  all  the  periods  of  his 
interminable  existence. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  person  uniting  in  his  character  the  attributes, 
exercises  and  relations  of  an  eligible  teacher,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration.  He  should  be  courteously  greeted  in  the-  best  circles 
of  society.  His  employment  should  be  permanent  and  lucrative. 
This  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Teachers  would 
be  encouraged,  respected  and  happy.  Scholars  would  learn  as  much 
in  two,  as  they  now  do  in  many  schools,  in  six  years.  Besides,  they 
would  be  rightly  taught — taught  to  think — taught  the  power  of  ap- 
plication. All  the  original  faculties  of  the  mind  would  be  developed 
in  due  proportion.  A  proper  balance  would  be  maintained.  While 
the  mind  is  acquiring  in  the  wisest  method,  useful  knowledge,  it  is 
disciplined  to  intense,  enduring,  triumphant  thought,  upon  any  subject 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  topic  regarding  female  teachers.  The 
qualifications  requisite  to  successful  teaching  and  government  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  male  sex.  All  acquainted  with  the  mind 
and  manners  of  accomplished  females,  and  with  the  character  of 
children  and  youth,  would  class  such  females  among  the  most  eligi- 
ble teachers.  That  such  is  the  fact,  appears  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  numerous  individuals,  in  several  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments had  led  them  to  make  on  the  behalf  of  legislative  bodies,  crit- 
ical examinations  into  the  learning  and  government  of  many  female 
schools.  To  these  schools,  composed  of  both  sexes,  were  accorded 
the  palm  of  excellence.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  parents  and 
teachers — all  those  whose  official  duties  relate  to  schools,  with  all 
the  friends  of  learning,  may  often  meet  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Let  it  be  the  theme  of  lectures,  essays  and  debates.  Let  inquiries, 
observations  and  facts  respecting  its  interests,  everywhere  meet  the 
public  eye  on  the  pages  of  news<papers  and  periodicals.  Truth  in- 
vites discussion.  It  profits  by  examination.  The  more  the  subject 
of  education,  we  repeat  the  idea,  is  agitated,  the  more  its  prosperity 
will  be  found  strongly  allied  to  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  our  be. 
loved  country,  and  of  all  mankind. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  iSup'ty  1844- 

SMALL   districts. 

A  small  district  is  unprofitable,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  should 
be  avoided.  It  will  rarely  possess  numbers,  wealth  and  eflSciency 
enough  to  establish  and  sustain  a  good  and  prosperous  school.  In  a 
large  and  successful  school  there  is  something  inspiring  to  scholars  and 
teachers;  indeed,  to  all  concerned.  But  a  small  school  and  its  usual 
concomitants,  exerts  a  contrary  influence.     A  small  district  com- 
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monly  employs  a  teacher  wljo  can  be  obtained  for  low  watjes;  rt  has 
not  alwas  a  due  regard  to  his  qualifications  for  his  momentous  em- 
ployment. It  will  ordinarily  keep  a  school  in  operation  but  a  few 
months  in  a  year.  Such  a  district  and  its  teacher  are  prone  to 
change  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  they  often  gratify  this  pro- 
pensity; hence,  the  latter  is  engaged  and  dismissed  in  frequent  suc« 
cession.  The  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  these  changes 
are  numerous  and  apparent,  A  teacher  who  instructs  a  school  but 
a  short  time  only,  cannot  feel  that  lively  interest  in  its  welfare  that 
he  would,  should  he  have  it  under  his  tuition  during  many  terms. 
Besides,  if  the  teacher  deserves  it,  the  scholars  will,  after  a  while, 
imbibe  a  respect  for  his  character,  which  will  progressively  increase 
with  the  revolution  of  months  and  years.  This  respect  is  material 
to  their  improvement,  and  the  teacher's  happiness.  When  a  teacher 
knows,  from  the  general  character  of  his  district,  that  his  labors  in 
it  will  probably  be  short,  he  does  not  feel  at  home;  he  rather  regards 
himself  as  a  passenger,  liable  every  hour  to  be  called  by  the  horn  to 
prosecute  his  journey.  He  has  not  all  those  motives  before  his  mind, 
to  exhibit  such  a  character,  in  all  respects  as  a  teacher,  as  should 
secure  to  him  permanency,  support  and  respectability  in  his  calling. 
When  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a  district,  he  often 
changes  a  part  of  the  school  books,  the  mode  of  teaching  and  the 
discipline.  This  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  school,  and  ex- 
pense to  its  patrons.  There  is  usually  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  time  when  one  teacher  leaves  and  another  comes. 
This  interrupts  the  habit  of  reading  and  study,  and  impairs  that 
fondness  for  attending  school  which  had  been  formed  by  the  schol- 
ars. Their  minds  become  dissipated;  hence  much  time,  pains  and 
effort  are  requisite  to  bring  them  back  to  a  state  favorable  to  advanc- 
ment  in  learning,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school.  This  mutability 
and  the  causes  which  induce  it,  are  to  be  deprecated;  they  should 
be  removed. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  school  near  one's  house — advantages 
which  sway  the  minds  of  many  in  voting  to  divide  districts,  or  to  or- 
ganize small  ones,  cannot  atone  for  the  evils  suggested.  We  had 
better  oblige  our  children  to  enjoy  the  salutary  exercise  of  walking 
one  or  two  miles,  to  a  reputable  school,  than  to  send  them  to  one 
though  at  our  door,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  exceptionable. — 
fO.  C.  CoMSTOCK,  Sup'ty  1845, 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICTS. 

The  consolidation  of  districts,  in  our  cities  and  rising  villages,  i> 
highly  desirable.  A  district  thus  augmented  would  be  rendered  ca- 
paole  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  building  containing  four  rooms  for 
graduated  schools.  The  rule  of  graduation  should  have  reference 
alone  to  degrees  of  scholarship.  The  lowest  department  should  re- 
ceive new  beginners,  and  the  highest  those  who  intend  to  acquire  the 
most  liberal  education  these  institutions  could  confer.  Other  depart- 
ments should  be  occupied  by  the  intermediate  classes  of  pupils. 
These  graduated  schools  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  select  semin- 
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Education  obtained  in  these,  is  always  much  more  expensive 
lau  it  would  be,  if  imparted  in  the  graduated  schools;  since  these 
rould  be  so  organized  and  managed  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  due  pro- 
►rtion  of  the  school  fund.    The  necessity  of  select  schools  is  founded 
the   imperfect  character  of  the  primary  schools.     Elevate  these, 
md  select  schools  will  be  superceded. — [0.  C.   Comrtock,  Superin- 
ienU  1845. 

PHVSICAL    EXSRCtSE. 

In  childhood  the  excitability  is  highly  accumulated.     Thisispecu- 
iarly  the  case  when   a  child  is  deprived   of  sufficient  exercise.     In 
lis  state  a  sense  of  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire  system;  the  head 
jpecially  feels   disordered;  the   mind  is  confused;  it  docs  not  per- 
seive  clearly;  it  cannot  grasp  a  subject  triumphantly;  debility,  irri- 
tation and  peevishness  arc  apt  to  ensue.     Under  these  circumstances 
child  is  temporarily  disqualified  for  all  agreeable  and  successful 
Itudy.     To  demand  it  of  him  just  at  this  period,  is  cruel.     To  expect 
lat  it  could  be  profitable,  is  folly.     Such  a  course  would  be  at  war 
fwith  the  laws  of  both  body  and  mind.     A  scholar  often  treated  in 
^this  way  would  regard  the  school  house  as  a  dreary  prison,  and  his 
^studies  as  a  painful  punishment.     The  necessary  recesses  and  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,   will  obviate  this   melancholy  train  of  things. 
r-Suitable  play  grounds  attached  to  a  school  house  are  all  important. 
A  child  requires  much  exercise.     This  is  indispensable  to  devel- 
[op,  strengthen  and  discipline  the  corporal  faculties— to  exhaust  a  part 
U)f  the  superabundant  excitability — to  restore  and  maintain  an  equa- 
ble diffusion  of  blood  and  sensorial  power — things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  physical  health,  mental  vigor,  and  delightful  study.     What  I 
lave  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  system  of  children,  applies  in 
Pa  great  measure,  to  all  animals.     When  they  are  young  they  are  ex- 
tremely sportive — a  sort  of  perpetual  motion.     The  animal  universe 
demands  air  and  action.     Without  these,  all  sentient  beings  lose  their 
vitality. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  Sup'i,  1845. 

THE  teacher's  CALLIJiG. 

The  teacher's  calling  should  rank  among  the  learced  professions. 
The  lawyer  is  required  to  devote  a  series  of  years  to  a  regular  course 
of  classical  study  and  professional  reading  before  he  can  find  employ- 
ment in  a  case  in  which  a  few  dollars  only  are  pending.  With  this 
we  find  no  fault.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher's 
calling  is  as  much  more  important  than  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
legal  profession,  as  the  unperishable  riches  of  mind  are  more  valua- 
ble than  the  corruptible  treasures  of  earth. 

We  seek  out  from  among  us  men  of  sound  discretion  and  good 
report  to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  our  State  and  nation. 
And  with  this,  too,  we  find  no  fault.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  so.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
high  prerogative  not  only  so  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that  they 
shall  rightly  understand  law,  but  to  infix  in  their  minds  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  high  aim  of  le- 
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gislation.  While  our  legislators  enact  laws  for  the  government  oi 
the  people,  the  well  qualified  and  faithful  schoolmaster  prepares 
those  under  his  charge  to  govern  themselves.  Without  the  teachers 
cdnservative  influence,  under  the  best  legislation,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  will  be  lawless;  while  the  tendency  of  his  labors  is  to  qual- 
ify the  rising  generation  who  constitute  our  future  freemen  and  our 
country's  hope,  to  render  an  enlightened,  a  cheerful  and  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  high  claims  of  civil  law.  The  well  qualified,  faith- 
ful teacher,  becomes  the  right  arm  of  the  Legislature.  Once  more: 
The  physician  is  required  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body;  in  a  word,  to  become 
acquainted  with  "  the  house  I  live  in;"  to  understand  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  their  proper  treatment,  before  he  is  allow- 
ed to  extract  a  tooth,  to  open  a  vein,  or  administer  the  simplest  me- 
dicine. Nor  with  this  do  we  find  fault,  for  we  justly  prize  the  body. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind.  When  in  health,  it  is  the 
mind's  servant,  and  ready  to  do  its  biddings;  but  darken  its  windows 
by  disease  and  it  becomes  the  mind's  prison  house.  But  while  the 
physician,  whom  we  honor  and  love,  is  required  to  make  these  at- 
tainments before  he  is  permitted  even  to  repair  the  house  I  live  in, 
should  not  he  who  teaches  the  master  of  the  house  be  entitled  to  a 
respectable  rank  in  society?  He  should,  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  every  enlightened  citizen  who  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  profession. — [Ira  Mayhew,  Sup'i,  1846. 

UNION    SCHOOLS. 

Section  ninety-two  of  the  revised  school  law  provides,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  organization  of  such  schools  in  this  State.  A  consider- 
ble  number  of  districts  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  several  large  and  commodious  Union  school  houses  have 
been  built,  in  which  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  Other  sim- 
ilar houses  are  how  in  process  of  erection,  and  taxes  have  been  voted 
in  other  cases,  with  reference  to  building  another  season. 

In  that  school  are  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  well  con- 
ducted common  school,  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  and  the 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Children  may  there  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  and  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  until>  on  leaving  the 
school,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Union  schools  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod, in  every  county  of  this  State,  and  in  all  the  principal  villages, 
in  which  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  University. 
Union  schools  constitute  the  only  reliable  connecting  link  between 
our  primary  schools  and  the  State  University. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  which  well  conducted 
Union  schools  possess: 

1 .  They  are  open  to  ail.  In  this  respect,  they  are  like  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  also  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  ample  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  thorough  education 
of  every  child  residing  within  the  districts  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. 
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J,  2.  They  may  be  better  than  our  common  and  select  schools  now  gener- 
ate. In  them,  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor  is  recogniz- 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
lich  each  professor  has  his  distinct  department.  When  a  teach- 
instructs  in  a  few  branches  only,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  attaia- 
greater  skill  and  aptness,  than  when  he  has  occasion  to  direct 
attention  to  eight  or  ten  distinct  recitations,  in  the  short  space  of 
iree  hours.  The  course  of  instruction  may  also  be  more  thorough 
than  m  our  common  or  select  schools;  each  pupil  being  required  to 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  branch  of  study  he  pur- 
sues, before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  class.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  course  usually  pursued  in  select  and  private  schools. 
Children  generally  desire  to  advance  rapidly.  Parents,  also,  are 
commonly  anxious  to  have  them.  Teachers  understanding  this,  and 
hence,  desirous  of  pleasing  both  children  and  parents, that  they  may 
continue  their  patronage,  are  frequently  more  solicitous  to  ad- 
vance their  scholars^  rapidly  than  thoroughly.  This  is  a  great  error, 
and  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  most  person.?  are  aware  of. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  become  accustomed  to  do  things 
thoroughly  or  carelessly — well  or  ill.  The  evil  consequences  of  bad 
habits  who  can  estimate?  The  good,  also,  thntre.sults  from  the  early 
formation  of  correct  habits,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  early  child- 
hood, only  begins  to  discover  itself  at  this  period,  and  is  not  fully 
developed  until  late  in  life.  "What  is  w^orth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well,"  has  become  a  proverb. 

3.  Union  schools  are  not  only  better,  but  they  are  cheaper  than  other 
schools.  Each  te  ^cher  has  large  classes,  and  hence  employs  his  time 
more  profitably  than  he  otherwise  could.  A  good  teacher  can  just 
as  well  instruct  a  class  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  only  three  or  four. 
The  scholars,  also,  will  generally  be  more  stimulated,  and  will  hence 
apply  themselves  more  closely  to  their  studies,  and  with  better  re- 
sults, with  large  classes  than  with  small  ones. 

4.  Common  schools  and  Union  schools  are  democratic  institutions^ 
while  select  schools  are  aristocratic  in  their  character  and  tendency. 

5.  Union  schools  are  very  good  substitutes  for  Xonrud  schools  or 
teachers'  seminaries.  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as  substi- 
tutes. I  may,  however,  safely  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
schools,  well  conducted  1  Union  schools  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  improvement  of  common  school  teachers.  In  them  the  course 
of  instruction  is  extensive,  thorough  and  practical;  just  what  every 
teacher  needs  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
principal  might  organize  a  teacher's  class,  fall  and  spring,  and  give 
a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
contemplate  teaching.  These  instructions  might  be  exemplified  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  several  departments  of  the  union  school,  which 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  it  a  model  school. 

6.  The  government  is  usually  better  in  well  regulated  common  schools^ 
and  especially  in  Union  schools,  than  in  select  or  private  schools.  Se- 
lect school  teachers  are  apt  to  indulge  their  pupils  to  their  serious 
injury^  and  they  not  unfrequently  resort  to  questionable  means  to  se- 
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cure  their  good  will;  for  they  know  that  if  the  child  is  displeased  hi 
parents  usually  are.  and  then  the  child  may  be  withdrawn  and  sen 
to  another  school.  Sometimes  children  are  sent  to  half  a  dozei 
schools,  from  frivolous  causes,  in  as  many  months.  The  public  scho< 
teacher  is  less  under  the  influence  of  this  temptation,  and  is  not  ^ 
apt  to  be  moved  by  the  freaks  of  falsely  indulgent  parents,  being  gen 
erally  sustained  by  his  employers  in  the  administration  of  wholesom< 
discipline. 

The  manner  in  which  children  are  governed,  exerts  a  great  influ 
ence  upon  their  future  weal  or  woe.  If,  when  at  home,  they  are  im 
prudently  indulged,  and  know  not  parental  restraint,  they  will  clain 
the  same  indulgence  when  sent  to  school.  If  they  do  not  receive  it 
they  are  dissatisfied,  and  are  perhaps  sent  to  another  and  a  more  in 
dulgent  teacher.  This  makes  the  matter  worse.  They  have  beei 
accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother  with  impunity,  and  the- 
are  now  encouraged  to  disobey  their  teacher.  Soon  they  will  I 
found  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  of  society,  and  trampling  undo 
foot  the  laws  of  the  land.  Should  they  occasionally  attend  church 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  counsels  of  th< 
man  of  God,  having  been  accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother 
the  precepts  of  their  teachers,  and  the  laws  of  their  country — in  short 
having  established  the  habit  of  disobedience — they  will  disregard  tht 
authority  of  conscience,  and  heed  not  the  monitions  of  Heaven.  Bu 
if  children  are  taught  obedience  at  home  and  in  the  school,  they  wil 
more  readily  yield  to  the  claims  of  society,  in  compliance  with  th( 
laws  of  the  land.  Having  been  accustomed  to  obedince — having 
formed  the  habit  of  obeying  those  whose  right  it  is  to  govern  them— 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  heed  the  voice  of  conscience,  ponder  th( 
counsels  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  yield  a  ready  and  cheerfu 
obedience  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Bible.  What  vast  and  far 
reaching  consequences,  then,  depend  upon  the  early  training  of  chi] 
dren?  and  what  wisdom  atid  discretion  are  required  to  teach  an. 
govern  them  aright? — [Ira  Malhew,  Snfty  1848. 

LOCATION  and  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  this  State  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  every  town 
ship  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.  Suppos 
there  are  ten  school  districts  in  a  township;  this  would  allow  sixty 
four  acres  to  every  school  district.  It  would  seem  that  when  ih 
general  government  has  appropriated  sixty-four  acres  to  create 
fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  each  district  might  set  apar 
one  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  Once  more:  one  school  distric 
usually  contains  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land.  \> 
it  asking  too  much  to  set  apart  one  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  houst 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  district  shall  be  cultivated. 
when  twenty  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres  are  appropriated  t( 
clothing  and  feeding  their  bodies? 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  and  even  urge  the  propriety  of  loca 
ting  the  school  h©useon  a  piece  of  firm  ground  of  liberal  dimensions 
and  of  enclosing  the  same  with  a  suitable  fence.     The  enclo8ur< 
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hould  be  set  out  with  shade  trees,  unless  provided  with  those  of  na- 
ure's  own  planting.  Scholars  would  then  enjoy  their  pastime  in  a 
)leasant  and  healthful  yard,  where  they  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
ilike  from  tlie  scorching  sun  and  the  wintry  blast  They  need  then 
10  longer  be  hunted  as  trespassers  upon  their  neighbors'  premises,  as 
they  now  too  frequently  are. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school 
Qouses,  yet  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the 
gi-ound,  and  fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet.  Ex- 
clusive of  entry  and  closets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  ap- 
pendages, school  houses  are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twen- 
ty-four feet  on  the  ground,  and  seven  feet  in  heighth.  They  are,  in- 
deed, more  frequently  smaller  than  larger.  School  houses  of  these 
dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by  at  least  forty-five  schol- 
ars in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy,  and  oc- 
casionally more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room  of  this 
size. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  per- 
son who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school 
room  of  the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  to  sustain  the  healthy  respiration  of  aw  qh  forty  five  scholars, 
three  hours,  the  usual  length  of  each  session;  and  frequently  the 
school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or 
indeed,  for  several  days  in  succession.  *  *  # 

The  prevailing  practice  with  reference  to  their  ventilation,  is  open- 
ing and  closing  the  door,  as  the  scholars  enter  and  pass  out  of  the 
school  house,  before  school,  during  the  recesses,  and  at  noon.  Ven- 
tilation, as  such,  I  may  safely  say,  has  not  hitherto  been  practiced  in 
one  school  in  fifty.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been  occasionally  set  open 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised,  but  the  object 
has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  put  of  the  room,  or  to  cool  it 
when  it  has  become  too  warm,  not  to  ventilate  it.  Ventilation 
by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect  and  frequently 
injurious.  A  more  eflfectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation  is  to 
lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air 
to  escape  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice 
window,  or  otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chimney,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.  One 
half  the  chimney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and 
the  other  half  for  a  ventilator.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
just  as  well  to  raise  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  as  to  lower  the 
upper  ones.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  lowering  the  upper 
sash  is  the  better  method: 

1.  Ventilation  u  more  effectual.  In  a  room  which  is  warmed  and 
occupied  in  cold  weather,  the  warmer  and  more  vitiated  portion  of 
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the  air  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  while  the  colder  and 
purer  air  occupies  the  lower  part.  The  reason  for  this  may  not  be 
readily  conceived,  especially  when  we  consider  that  carbonic  acid, 
the  vitiating*  product  of  respiration,  is  specifically  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.  Three  considerations  will  make  the  reason  apparent:  1. 
Gases  of  different  specific  gravity  mix  uniformly,  under  favorable 
circumstances.  2.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  at  about  blood  heat,  is  hence  rarified,  and  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air  in  the  room,  which  inclines  it  to  ascend.  3.  The  ingress 
of  cold  and  heavier  air  from  without,  is  chiefly  through  apertures 
near  the  base  of  the  room.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows 
allows  a  portion  of  the  purer  air  ot  the  room  to  pass  off,  while  the 
more  vitiated  air  above  is  retained.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  allows 
the  impure  air  above  to  escape,  while  the  purer  air  below  remains 
unchanged. 

2.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  safer  method  of  ventilation.  It 
not  only  allows  the  impure  air  more  readily  to  escape,  but  provides 
also  for  the  more  uniform  diffusion  of  the  pure  air  from  without, 
which  takes  its  place  through  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  ren- 
ovated air  will  gradually  settle  upon  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  giv- 
ing them  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  while  the  comfort  of  the  body  and 
lower  extremities  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Warm  feet  and  cool  heads  contribute  alike  to  physical  comfort  and 
clearness  of  mind.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  endan- 
gers the  health  of  scholars,  exposing  those  who  sit  near  them,  to 
colds,  catarrhs,  &c.  Indeed,  when  it  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  it  is 
unsafe  to  ventilate  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows.  At 
such  times,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  for  the  introduction  of  pure  air  at 
the  lower  part. — [Ira  Mayhew,  Suft,  1848. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

There  are  few  school  houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  is 
in  all  respects  alike;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in 
one  of  the  three  following  classes: 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  one 
or  two  tiers  of  desks  along  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one 
end  of  it;  the  outer  seat  having  the  wall  of  the  house  for  its  back, 
and  the  front  of  each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next 
inner  seat.  There  is  usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  leaving  the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate 
from  five  to  eight  scholars.  Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  can 
pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without  discommoding  others.  All 
the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths  the  entire  number,) 
disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  time  they  pass  to  or 
from  their  seats;  unless,  (which  is  about  as  commonly  practised,  es- 
pecially with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they  ciivib 
over  the  desks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four 
scholars;  and.   sometimes,  they  are   intended   to  accommodate  two 
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*  ^holars  only,  so  that  each  of  them,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the 
3nd  desks,)  sits  adjacent  to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his 
seat  without  disturbing  others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for 
ihe  teacher's  use,  (or  at  least  a  j9/«ce  for  one,)  at  the  end  of  the  house 
not  occupied  by  the  cross  seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend 
across  the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise, 
and  occasionally  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks 
of  the  second  class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a 
row  of  desks  along  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it, 
the  desks  fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
scholars,  while  sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teaeher.  In 
this  class  of  houses  there  are  usually  three  long  seats  without  backs, 
just  within  the  desks.  Sometimes  the  seats  are  joined  at  the  comers 
so  as  to  continue  unbroken,  twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once 
its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-five  of  fifty  feet.  There  is  usually  a 
second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks  within  them,  fronting  the 
central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
houses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place 
were  the  seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels 
of  communication.  The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  '  Were 
this  evil  removed,  the  first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute 
a  very  comfortable  and  convenient  arrangement,  except  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  children  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is 
a  serious  evil,  especially  were  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common  schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  ob- 
jection exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  class  of  houses, 
especially  where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the 
room.  Were  it  not  for  this  inconvenience,  which  might  be  obviated 
by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desks, 
80  as  to  accommodate  but  two  scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  ad- 
jacent to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  dis- 
turbing others — the  second  would,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  the 
preferable  plan.  All  the  scholars  should  face  the  teacher,  but  none 
of  them  should  face  each  other.  This  is  particularly  important 
where  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?  I  can  readily  enumerate 
some  of  its  inconveniences,  but  its  real  advantages  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There 
is  little  or  no  uniformity  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some 
of  them  face  the  walls,  others  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  others 
sit  astride  the  seat.  2,  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the 
school,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with 
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their  backs  towards  him  while  he  addresses  them.  3.  In  changing 
their  positions  in  foul  weather  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the- 
seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those  who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The  ^' 
change  of  position  is  frequently  embarrassing  to  the  girls.  5.  Front-  > 
lights  are  less  pleasant,  and  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  the  side  ^^ 
lights  or  back  ones,  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plain  seat  without  a  back  i'- 
is  uncomfortable,  and  often  engenders  diseases  of  the  .spine,  especially 
in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  I  believe,  **- 
that  it  atfords  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detecting  the  " 
scholars  when  engaged  in  mischief  I  do  not  see  how  any  material 
advantage  of  this  kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  become  v 
transparent. 

But  were  the  supposed  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tempt- 
ing children  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  dis-  * 
playing  his  skill  in  detecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their  "■ 
teacher,  they  frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  conduct  ae-  ^ 
cordingly. 

There  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified,  existing  to  a 
less  or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  houses  1  have- 
described. 

1 .  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great  '* 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the 
-size  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.     I  have 
visited  many  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  reverse; 
the  ordinary  practice  of  standing  zip  and  sittlm/  down.     They  literally  • 
sit  up  and  stand  dotvn,  their  heads  being  higher  while  siUiri{;  than  when  • 
standing.  • 

2.  The  desks  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches 
too  high.  I  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  a  majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a  • 
part  of  their  heads,  and  that  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seats. 
The  desks,  moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  de- 
grees, so  that  a  book  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  ofi^.  An  in- 
clination of  one  inch  to  the  foot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than 
greater  obliquity.  A  space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  por- 
tion of  the  desk  should  be  left  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pens, 
&c. 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpose,  I ''' 
suppose,  of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  u 
more  distant  scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  to  the^' 
inconvenience  of  walkins:  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  what  -i 
is  much  worse,  when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats  and  rest  their  feet 
upon  the  floor,  when  within  reach,  they  are  constantly  sliding  from  ^ 
under  them. 

School  houses  arc  not  generally  furnished  with  suitable  convenien- 
ces for  disposing  of  the  loose  wearing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their 
dinners,  &c.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  nails  or  shelves  in  a  com- 
mon entry,  through  which  all  the  scholars  pass,  upon  which  a  portion 
of  their  clothes  may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  de«- 
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pofiited.  But  in  such  cases,  the  outside  door  is  usually  left  opea, 
the  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and  the  scholars  in  haste  to  get  their  own 
clothes,  frequently  pull  down  as  many  more,  which  are  trampled  un- 
der foot.  Moreover,  the  dinners  are  frozen,  and  not  unfrequently 
they  are  devoured  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the  hogs  that  run  in  the 
street.  But  the  majority  of  school  houses  are  not  furnished  with  aa 
entry;  and  where  there  is  one,  frequently  not  even  a  nail  can  be 
found  in  it,  upon  which  a  single  article  of  clothing  may  be  hung. 
Neither  are  there  nails  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  within  the  school 
room.  Scholars  generally  are  obliged  to  throw  their  clothes  acroM 
the  desks,  upon  the  seats,  or  into  the  windows. 

School  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  contribute  to  tb« 
health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  They 
should,  then,  be  made  of  larger  dimensions  than  they  usually  are. 
And  especially  should  provision  be  made  for  their  ventilation,  whiok 
.should  be  frequent  and  thorough.  Every  child,  even  the  youngeiJt 
in  school,  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  and  desk  at  which  he  may 
sit  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  school  room  should  be  so  seated  as 
to  allow  every  child  to  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
any  other.  This  end  can  be  accomplished  with  short  desks  to  ac- 
commodate two  scholars,  as  is  represented  in  one  of  the  plans  for 
school  houses  in  this  report.  It  can,  however,  be  better  accomplished 
with  long  desks  and  pivot  chairs,  by  allowing  sufficient  space  in  rear 
of  the  seats,  for  scholars  to  pass  to  and  from  them,  without  discom- 
moding others. — [Ira  Mayhew,  Sup'i,  1848. 

We  do  not  seek  splendor  for  our  school  houses.  Justice  will  be 
satisfied,  and  children  will  not  complain,  if  we  make  them  simple 
and  cheap ;  for  cheapness  and  simplicity  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  perfect  convenience  and  comfort.  Log  houses  we  have  and 
must  have  for  years;  but,  because  it  is  a  log  house,  it  must  not  be, 
of  necessity,  a  prison  or  a  barn.  Nor  is  the  veriest  economy  any 
bar  to  correctness  or  neatness  of  construction.  Many  a  school-house, 
log,  frame  and  brick,  has  cost  double  what  was  necessary  to  render 
it  far  more  convenient  and  comfortable  than  it  is.  Whether  it  costs 
one,  three  or  six  hundred  dollars,  situated  in  city,  village  or  com«r 
of  a  town,  every  school  house  claims,  as  a  matter  of  right,  certain 
indispensable  things  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose,  and  these  com- 
port with  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  its  location  should  be  healthy.  This  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  not  one  of  the  pocket.  And  while,  at  the  time,  a 
healthy  location  costs  no  more  than  an  unhealthy  one,  economy  of 
health,  in  the  long  run,  renders  the  first  vastly  the  cheapest.  That 
is  a  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  One  who  has  studied 
the  subject  long  and  thoughtfully,  Mr.  Mann,  would  build  the  school 
house  "where  some  sheltering  hill  or  wood  mitigates  the  inclemency 
of  winter;  where  a  neighboring  grove  tempers  the  summer  heat^ 
remove  it  a  little  from  the  public  highway,  and  from  buildings  where 
noisy  and  clattering  trades  are  carried  on;  and  above  all,  rescue  it 
from  sound  or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  license  and  dissipation."    In  tra- 
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versing  the  State  during  the  last  two  summers,  many  such  locations 
were  observed.     Michigan  abounds  with  them. 

The  next  things  to  be  considered  are  the  materials  and  construc- 
tion of  the  school  house.  These  depend  somewhat  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  district;  but  in  all  districts,  the  money  voted  should 
be  made  to  buy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  If  one  hundred  dollars,  it  should  not  be  all  expended  la 
materids,  leaving  nothing  for  construction.  The  first  question 
should  be — What  material  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  logs,  hewn  tim- 
ber and  boards,  or  brick?  If,  in  the  particular  locality,  logs  are 
the  best,  decide  upon  logs;  but  do  not  select,  cut  and  lay  them  with- 
out reference  to  quality,  neatness,  comfort  and  health.  Logs,  as 
nearly  equal  in  diameter  as  possible  should  be  selected.  In  pUcing 
them  one  upon  the  other,  care,  above  all  thiugs,  should  be  taken  to 
expose  the  smallest  possible  number  of  crevices,  so  that  the  labor 
and  expense  of  chinking  be  measurably  saved.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  easier  and  much  cheaper  to  make  an  air-tight  log  house 
Uian  a  frame  one. 

If  hewn  timber  and  boards  be  decided  upon,  let  the  best  be  se- 
lected. So  of  brick.  Who,  in  selecting  bricks  for  his  dwelling 
house  would  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  miserable,  soft,  lime- 
stony  ones  to  such  as  consist  of  good  clay,  and  are  well  burned? 
The  same  hints  will  answer  for  school  houses  that  cost  more  than 
the  sum  named.  In  all  cases,  let  it  be  a  maxim  to  make  the  most  of 
the  money  raised. 

As  for  construction,  whatever  the  size  contemplated,  let  propor- 
tion exist  throughout — always  bearing  in  mind  that  health  requires 
at  least  a  certain  height  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  space  for  each  scholar.  With  good  health,  a  child 
may  accomplish  any  amount  of  study  and  make  it  useful  to  him; 
without  health,  every  mental  acquisition  is  a  curse.  All  writers 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  and  hwiianity  of  allowing  every  scholar  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure  air;  but  they  diSer  slightly  in  the  precise 
amount.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  mini- 
mum cubic  space  for  each  child  should  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feefc.  Thus,  if  the  area  in  which  he  sits  be  three  feet  square,  the 
height  of  the  room  should  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet.  This  is  the 
smallest  allowance  compatible  with  good  health. 

Another  important  item  is  light.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  in  the  old  and  populous  villages  of  other  States  excess  of  light 
is  the  burden  of  complaint,  a  deficiency  of  that  material  is  the  pre- 
vailing evil  of  our  interior  towns,  especially  in  log  school  houses. 
This  fact  was  constantly  forced  upon  my  attention  during  the  official 
tour  of  the  past  summer.  Log  houses,  and  many  frame  ones,  stood 
out  upon  the  public  road  with  but  a  solitary  inlet  for  the  glorious 
light  of  day;  and  this,  in  very  numerous  instances,  consisting  of  six 
seven  by  nine  panes  (they  should  be  called  pains,)  of  glass  thrust 
into  a  single  sash  like  the  one  eye  of  Polyphemus.  It  is  often  said 
of  man,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances;  and  if  any  one  cir- 
•uiastance  exercises  over  his  mind  a  predominant  influence,  it  is  na- 
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when  presented  to  him  in  her  brightest  and  most  beautiful  as- 
pect. And  what  can  spread  cheerfulness  over  a  school  like  sunlight 
Streaming  through  two  or  three  windows?  Who  blames  a  child  for 
"playing  truant,"  when  the  penalty  for  attending  school  is  an  almost 
Htter  deprivation  of  that  which  gives  life  to  inanimate,  and  diffuses 
gladness  through  all  animate  nature?  The  severest  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  felon  is  inc»<rcerution  in  a  dark  cell.  Sol- 
itary confinement  is  nothing,  comparatively,  if  light  be  only  vouch- 
safed. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  log  school  houses  should 
be  stinted  of  their  light  What  are  four  or  five  dollars  in  compari- 
son with  cheerfulness,  contentment,  happiness? 

Too  much  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  bad  as  too  little;  for  it 
may  injure  the  eyes  beyond  cure.  And  in  school  house  where  the 
desks  are  attached  to  the  walls,  children  directly  opposite  every  win- 
dow are  fearfully  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  this  excess.  The 
sun's  rays  should  never  fall  directly  upon  the  eye.  If  children  must 
be  compelled  to  face  the  window,  the  least  that  humanity  can  do 
for  their  safety  is  to  elevate  the  window  still  somewhat  above  their 
heads.  Curtains  of  a  proper  texture  essentially  modify  the  light  and 
relieve  the  eyes. — [F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sup'ty  1843. 

APPURTENANCES. 

There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  school  houses,  a  pail  for 
water,  cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or 
more  of  these  are  frequently  wanting.  I  need  hardly  say  every 
school  house  should  be  supplied  with  them  all.  In  addition  to  these, 
every  school  house  should  be  furnished  with  the  following  articles: 
1.  An  evaporating  dish  for  the  stovt?,  which  should  be  supplied  with 
clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermometer,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
the  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A  clock,  by  which  the  time  of  be- 
ginning and  closing  school,  and  conducting  all  its  exercises,  may  be 
governed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs.  5.  An  ash  pail  and  ash  house. 
For  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequently  suffered  to  accumulate 
in  and  about  the  school  house,  and  not  unfrequently  the  house  itself 
takes  fire  and  burns  down.  6.  A  woodliouse,  and  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  1.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drink- 
ing, but  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  in  this  connection,  two  privies,  in  the  rear  of  the  school  house, 
separated  by  a  high  close  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for 
the  girls.  For  want  of  these  indispens.ible  appendages  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  delicacy  of  children  is  frequently  offended,  and  their  morals 
corrupted. — [Ira  Mayhew,  Sup't,  1848. 

EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

"As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school,"  has  become  a  proverb. 
In  our  efforts,  then,  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  we  should 
look  carefully  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  pri- 
mary schools;  for  the  schools  will  never  advance  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  their  teachers.  Teachers,  then,  should  be  models  of  ex- 
eellence.     They  may  possess  a  sufficient  amouat  of  learning  to  pass  a 
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creditable  examination  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  commoa 
schools,  and  still  be  poorly  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  schools. 
Instructors  of  youth  should  be  thorough  scholars,  it  is  true.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  should  be  apt  to  teach.  Moreover,  their  per- 
sonal, intellectual,  soeial  and  moral  habits  should,  in  all  respects,  he 
what  their  scholars  may  safely  copy.  To  qualify  teachers  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession,  they  need  a  spe- 
cific training.  An  academical  institution,  or  a  college,  whose  grad- 
uates are  not  good  school  teachers,  should  no  more  be  condemned  as 
a  literary  institution,  than  one  whose  graduates  are  not  good  lawyers, 
physicians,  or  divines.  The  graduates  of  literary  institutions  should 
be  ffood  scholars.  They  are  then  qualified  to  enter  advantageously 
upon  a  course  of  professional  study.  A  mere  graduate,  or  scholar, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  better  qualified  to  teach  school,  than 
to  practice  medicine.  I  should  place  as  high  an  estimate  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  would  employ  such  a  person  as  a  family 
physician,  as  upon  the  judgment  of  one  who  would  employ  him  as 
the  teacher  of  his  children. 

To  qualify  a  person  for  the  most  eflScient  and  successful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth,  he  should  himself 
receive  his  training,  from  the  very  first,  in  the  best  schools.  Well 
conducted  Union  schools,  hence  become  the  very  best  preliminary 
training  places  for  teachers.  But  these  alone  are  not  sufficient.  A 
regular  course  of  Normal  instruction  should  subsequently  be  given. 
This  is  as  important — I  may  say,  as  essential — to  enable  the  mere 
scholar  to  become  a  ffood  teacher,  as  are  the  exercises  and  develop- 
ments of  the  dissecting  room  to  constitute  him  a  good  physician.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  latter  needs  hospital  practice  with  an  expe- 
rienced physician.  The  former,  likewise,  needs  practice  in  the 
model  school,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Normal  professor.  But, 
neither  all  teachers,  nor  all  physicians,  can  avail  themselves  of  such 
advantages,  desirable  as  they  are.  They  should,  however,  seek  the 
best  opportunities  that  are  aflforded  them,  to  become  proficients. — Ira 
Mayhew,  SupH,  1849. 


The  following  regulations,  extracted  from  the  editions  of  lawft 
prepared  by  the  Superintendents  of  schools  of  the  States  of  Mass- 
achusetts, New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  are  commended  to  the 
school  officers  of  Michigan  as  embodying  the  true  principles  upoa 
which  candidates  for  teaching  should  be  examined. 

-*i  MORAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  committee  must  be  satisfied  of  the  good  moral  character  of  a 
teacher.  #         *         •         ♦  No  talents,  however  profound, 

no  genius,  however  splendid,   no  attainments,   however  ample,  can 
atone  for  any  deficiency  in  moral  character.     In  the  beautiful  Ian 
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j  guage  of  the  law,  it  is  the  "duty  or tfiepreeiSent," professors  and 
j  Sitors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges, 
and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  acadenaies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruc- 
fcien,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
!ove  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
indus^,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils 
as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of 
ohe  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well' 
as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

The  school  committee  may  be  satisfied  respecting  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  candidate,  by  actual  knowledge,  derived  from  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stranger,  they  may  have 
well  authenticated  testimonials  of  the  fact.  The  committee  should 
Qote,  in  their  record-book,  all  letters  or  certificates  of  recommenda- 
tion exhibited  by  any  candidate,  whom  they  shall  approve,  with  the 
names  of  their  authors;  and,  when  practicable,  the  letters  and  cer- 
tificates themselves  should  be  put  on  the  committee's  files,  so  that 
their  authors  may  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  truth  of 
the  credentials  they  have  given.  If,  before  the  civil  tribunals,  a  man 
IS  held  to  a  strict  pecuniary  liability  for  accrediting  an  insolvent  as  a 
oaan  in  good  mercantile  standing,  or  for  recommending  a  swindler  as 
%  man  of  integrity,  how  much  more  stringent  ought  the  rule  of  a 
noral  tribunal  to  be,  when  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of 
5hildren  are  periled  by  means  of  false  testimonials  of  good  charac- 
ter, whether  knowingly  or  heedlessly  given ! 

LITERARY    QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  committee  must  satisfy  themselves,  "  by  personal  examina^ 
4ion,"  of  the  "literary  qualifications"  of  the  candidates;  that  is,  they 
must  peraonally  examine  the  candidates  in  all  the  branches  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  *  *  Even  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  known  to  the  law,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in- 
struction in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geog-r 
mphy  and  arithmetic.  This  is  the  minimum  of  literary  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  lawful  for  districts  to  employ  teachers  who  are  compe- 
tent to  teach  higher  branches;  or  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required 
branches  better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones;  who,  for 
instance,  can  teach  reading  better,  because  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  with  the  etymology  of  words,  from 
whatsoever  language  they  may  be  derived;  who  can  teach  writing 
better,  because  adepts  in  writing;  who  can  teach  English  grammar 
better,  because  familiar,  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  with  th^ 
principles  of  universal  grammar;  who  can  teach  geography  better. 
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because  acquainted  with  astronomy,  geology,  statistics,  and  civil  and 
natural  history;  and  who  can  teach  arithmetic  better,  becau>*e  mas- 
ters of  the  higher  mnithematics.  So,  too,  a  knowledge  of  Human 
Physiology  may  be  required  in  a  teacher,  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  children;  becnuse,  on  health  depends  their  ability  to 
goto  school  at  all,  and  much  also  of  their  ability  to  study  when  in 
school. 

CAPACITY  TO  GOVERN. 

The  committee  must  also  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the  capacity 
of  each  candidate  for  the  government  of  a  school.        *         ♦         ♦ 

*  *  No  ambiguous  indications,  on  this  point,  will  be  given 
by  the  general  air  and  m-inner  of  a  candidate,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  firmness  or  fickleness  legible 
in  the  eye,  the  self-esteem,  or  the  servility  proclaimed  by  the  natural 
language. 

"When  a  candidate  has  tauorht  school  before,  and  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  good  order,  without  the  use  of  improper  means,  or  with- 
out the  use  of  proper  means  to  an  improper  extent,  this  fact  is  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  capacity  for  government.  Especially  is  it  so, 
if  the  general  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  schools  are  sub- 
stantially alike. 

Visiting  a  school  in  which  a  candidate  may  be  engaged,  and  ac- 
tually witnessing  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it,  is  also  a  valu- 
able means  of  ascertaining  the  same  fact. 

But  it  is  supposed  that  neither  nor  all  of  the  above  methods  can 
supercede  an  actual  questioning  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  views  of 
the  principles  on  which  a  school  should  be  conducted.  It  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  know  whether  the  fundamental  idea  of  govern- 
ment, in  bis  opinion,  is  the  will  of  the  teacher,  or  the  applause  of 
the  neighborhood — which  may  be  for  one  quality  in  one  place  and 
for  another  quality  in  another— or  the  good  of  the  governed — wheth- 
er on  the  one  hand  he  would  succumb  to  resistance  and  be  driven 
away  before  rebellion,  rather  than  to  strike  a  blow;  or,  on  the  other, 
whether  he  would  flout  the  docile,  and  be  capricious  towards  the 
obedient,  to  prove  whether  there  exists  in  them  an  unreasoning  and 
unconditional  submission  to  his  claim  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  committee 
cannot  affirm  that  he  has  a  capacity  to  govern  If  such  a  person 
has  any  capacity,  it  must  be  in  a  latent  state;  but  the  committee 
must  be  satisfied,  not  of  a  possible  or  potential,  but  of  an  actual  ca- 
pacity; it  must  be  in  a  developed  state. 

Probably  few  provisions,  if  any,  in  the  statute  book,  have  been 
more  efficacious  and  serviceable  in  improving  our  schools,  than  the 
one  which  n  quires  committees  to  examine  teachers — as  a  few  con- 
siderations will  abundantly  show. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, between  five  and  six  thousHnd  diflPt-reut  pt^rsons  as  teacher:*. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable  that  no  tcction  of  the  Union,  of  equul 
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population,  supplies  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  men  for  tbe  pro- 
fessions, and  for  the  various  departments  ol  educated  labor,  as  New 
England;  and  among  the  New  England  States.  Masshchusetta,  i^ 
tiiis  respect,  is  doubtless  pre-eminent.  The  Public  Schools  of  many 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  respectable  academies  and 
private  schools,  carry  forward  a  numerous  body  of  young  men  and 
women  to  such  a  degree  of  literary  attainment  as  enrolls  ibem  ia 
the  list  of  candidates  for  school  keepmg.  Students  in  our  colleges; 
ambitious  young  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  em-. 
ployment,  actually  more  lucrative,  and,  in  public  estimation,  more 
honorable,  and  who  must  obtain  a  little  money  as  a  means  of  secu- 
ring their  ultimate  object;  many  mechanics  and  f  irmers,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attainment,  and  who  were 
renowned,  when  they  went  to  school,  for  doing  all  the  'hnrd  sums" 
in  the  arithmetical  text  .books;  ail  the.-e  have  been  condidates  for 
public  school  keeping.  Added  to  this,  the  average  rate  of  compen- 
sation given  to  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  far  exceeded  that 
which  htts  been  given  in  any  of  the  neighboring  States.  Hence,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  hosts  of  adventurers  flock  hither  from 
Maine,  from  New  H  ^mpshire,  from  Vermont,  and  from  Connecticut, 
in  quest  of  employment  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  full,  not  only  of  enterprise,  but  of  talent;  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  among  the  fine  gold  there 
should  not  be  found  something  of  dross.  All  these  are  competitors 
for  our  public  schools  They  often  exhibit  recommendations  of  a 
highly  imaginative  character — recommendations  which  prove  the 
good  will  of  their  signers,  far  more  than  their  good  sense  of  their 
trustworthiness;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  facility  with  which  such 
recommendations  can  be  obtained  is  the  scandal  of  our  people. 
What  b'«rrier.  then,  but  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  our  school 
committees,  shall  prevent  our  schools  from  being  invaded  by  practi- 
cal immorality,  by  literary  imposture,  and  by  an  inaptitude  for  all 
govyrnment  except  the  government  of  fear  and  force?  What  but 
the  tidelity  of  school  committees  shall  prevent  sound  knowledge  and 
high  talent  from  being  thrust  aside  by  ignorance  and  pretension? 
The  interests  of  all  good  teachers,  emphatically  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  demand,  by  every  eonsideration  th^t  can  appeal  to 
patriotism,  to  philanthropy,  or  to  the  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
that  the  legal  duty  of  examining  teachers  should  be  performed  with- 
out fear  or  f  .vor,  or  exception.  It  has  happened  a  thousand  times, 
that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  shone  or  frowned  upon  the  schools 
of  a  town — like  sunshine  or  frost  upon  the  early  flowers  of  spring, 
as  it  has  been  blest  or  cursed  with  a  f  lithful  or  a  neglectful  school 
committee. 

Yet  it  Ciinnot  be  denied  that  for  every  public  consideration  de- 
manding a  thorough  eX'mination  of  teHchnrs,  there  is  a  seltish  one 
which  resists  it.  Individuils  m  a  district  or  a  town,  who,  in  their 
own  minds,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  ensuing  term  of  the 
schools,  may,  by  mttnagement  or  collusion,   secure  the  choice  of  a 
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committee;  who,  either  through  inability  or  favoritism,  will  make  the 
examination  only  a  polite  and  facile  ceremony  of  introduction  into 
Che  school;  or,  what  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  the  expectants 
will  secure  the  choice  of  a  prudential  committee,  who  will  open  to 
ihem  the  door  of  the  school  house  without  any  examination  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  through  his  relatives  and 
fHends,  to  create  an  apparent  public  opinion  in  a  district,  which  shal! 
seem  to  demand  that  the  individual  shall  be  selected  to  keep  the 
school  who  has  himself  been  the  fraudulent  author  of  the  factitious 
opinion  that  points  to  him.  All  persons,  too,  who  are  intending  to 
obtain  a  school,  but  who  are  fearful  of  the  results  of  an  examination, 
will,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  law  which  requires 
an  examination,  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  aid  those  who  strive  to 
evade  \L^— Massachusetts  Regulations. 

NEW  YORK  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REGULATIONS. 

EXAMINING  TEACHERS. 

The  examination  of  persons  wishing  to  teach  as  principals  or  as- 
sistants, the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  annul- 
ing  of  such  certificates,  are  among  the  most  important  duties  de- 
volving on  the  school  committee,  and  on  their  faithful  performance 
the  efficiency  of  the  law  mainly  depends. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  former  school  system  in  many  of  the  towns 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  examining  teachers  and  vis- 
iting the  schools  were  too  generally  neglected  or  ill  performed. 

In  making  such  examinations,  whether  by  the  whole  board,  or  by 
the  sub-committee,  they  should  inquire  first,  as  to  moral  charader. 
On  this  point,  the  committee  should   be   entirely  satisfied,  before 

Sroceeding  further.  Some  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  general 
eportment  and  language  of  the  applicant,  but  the  safest  course  will 
be,  with  regard  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  committee,  to  insist 
on  the  written  testimony  of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
the  towns  and  neighborhoods  where  they  have  resided;  and  espe- 
cially to  require  the  certificate  of  the  school  committee  and  parents 
where  they  have  taught  before,  as  to  the  character  they  have  sus- 
tained, and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the  school  and  in 
society. 

While  a  committee  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the  pecu- 
liar religious  or  sectarian  opinions  of  a  teacher  and  should  not  en- 
tertain any  preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  grounds, 
tliey  ought,  without  hesitation,  to  reject  every  person  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing,  deriding  or  scoffing  at  religion. 

And  while  the  examination  should  in  no  case  bo  extended  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  candidste,  yet  it  may  with  propriety  extend 
*'to  their  manner  in  expressing  such  belief,  or  maintaining  it.  If 
that  manner  is  in  itself  boisterous  and  disorderly,  intemperate  and 
offensive,  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  indicate  ungoverned  passions, 
or  want  of  sound  principles  of  conduct,  which  would  render  its  pos- 
se8M)r  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  unfit  for  the 
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0ttei«d  dttties  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  who  would  instruct  by  examples 
as  well  as  by  precept." — [iV.  V.  Regtdatiom, 

Second,  as  to  lUerary  attainments. — The  lowest  grade  of  attainments 
is  specified  in  the  school  law.  Every  teacher  must  have  been  found 
qualified  by  examination,  or  by  previous  experience,  which  must 
bare  come  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  committee,  to  teach 
the  English  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  ot 
geography  and  history  An  examination  as  to  the  attainments  of 
the  teacher  in  these  branches  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  his 
capacity,  in  those  particulars,  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools.  Some 
reference,  therefore,  must  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
district  schools  as  they  now  are.  But  no  person  should  be  consid- 
ered qualified  to  teach  any  school,  who  cannot  speak  and  write  the 
Snglish  language,  if  not  elegantly,  at  least  correctly.  He  should  be 
a  good  reader,  and  be  able  to  make  the  hearer  understand  and  feel 
all  that  the  author  intended.  He  should  be  able  to  give  the  analysis 
as  well  as  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sentence,  and 
explain  all  dates,  names  and  allusions.  He  should  be  a  good  speller, 
and  to  test  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  punctuation,  the  use  of 
©apitals,  &c.,  he  should  be  required  to  write  out  his  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  committee.  He  should  understand  practi- 
cally the  first  principles  of  English  grammar,  as  illustrated  in  his 
own  writing  and  conversation.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a  good 
laand,  to  make  a  pen,  and  teach  others  how  to  do  both.  He  should 
ebow  his  knowledge  of  geography  by  applying  his  definitions  of  the 
elementary  principles  to  the  geography  of  his  own  town.  State  and 
county,  and  by  questions  on  the  map  and  globe.  He  should  be  able 
tso  answer  promptly  all  questions  relating  to  the  leading  events  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  his  own  State.  In  arithmetic, 
he  should  be  well  versed  in  some  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic,  and 
l»e  able  to  work  out  before  the  committee,  on  the  black  board  or  slate, 
such  questions  as  will  test  his  ability  to  teach  the  text  books  on  arith- 
metic prescribed  for  the  class  of  schools  he  will  be  engaged  in. 

Third,  his  ability  to  instruct. — This  ability  includes  aptness  to 
teach,  a  power  of  simplifying  difficult  processes — a  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge — of  inducing  pupils  to  try,  and  try  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  derive  encouragement  as  they  go  along,  which  must  be 
given  by  nature,  but  may  be  cultivated  by  observation  and  practice. 
An  examination  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  candidate  as  or- 
dinarily conducted,  and  even  when  conducted  by  an  experienced 
committee-man,  or  even  by  a  teacher,  will  not  always  determine 
whether  this  ability  is  possessed,  or  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. Hence  it  is  desirable  for  the  committee  to  ascertain  what  suc- 
cess the  candidate  has  had  in  other  places,  if  he  has  taught  before; 
and  if  this  evidence  cannot  be  had,  whether  he  has  received  any  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  teaching;  or  has  been  educated  under  a  suc- 
cessful teacher;  or  has  visited  good  schools.  In  conducting  the  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  this  point,  the  candidate  should  be  asked  how 
be  would  teach  the  several  studies.  He  should  be  asked  how  he 
would  proceed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a  child  who  had  never 
60 
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been  instructed  at  all  in  it;  as  for  example,  whether  he  would  give 
him  words  or  single  letters;  or  letters  having  a  general  resemblaoee; 
or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  printed;  or  by  copying 
them  on  a  slate  or  black-board,  and  then  repeating  their  names  aficr 
the  teacher;  or  by  picking  them  out  of  a  collection  of  alphabet  blocks, 
&c.,  &c.  So  in  spelling.  He  should  be  asked  how  he  would  classify 
his  scholars  in  this  branch,  and  the  methods  of  arranging  and  con- 
ducting a  class  exercise;  how  far  he  would  adopt  with  the  class  the 
simultaneous  method,  and  how  far  the  practice  of  calling  on  each 
member  in  regular  order;  how  far  he  would  put  out  the  word  to  the 
whole  class,  and  after  requiring  all  to  spell  it  mentally,  name  a  par- 
ticular scholar  to  spell  it  orally;  how  far  he  would  adopt  the  method 
of  writing  the  word,  and  especially  the  difficult  words,  on  a  slate  or 
blackboard;  how  far  he  would  connect  spelling  with  the  reading  les- 
sons, &c. 

It  will  be  more  satisfactory  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  have  a  class 
of  small  scholars  present  at  the  examination,  and  let  the  candidate 
go  through  a  recitation  with  them,  so  that  the  committee  can  have 
a  practical  specimen  of  his  tact  in  teaching  each  branch  of  study;  in 
explaining  and  removing  difficulties,  <fec. 

The  same  method  of  examination  should  be  carried  into  reading, 
and  every  other  branch.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that  the 
teacher  has  sound  views  as  to  methods,  than  that  he  is  qualified  as 
to  literary  attainments. 

Fourth,  ability  to  govern.  This  is  an  important  quali6cation,  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  law.  and  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 
On  this  point  the  committee  should  call  for  the  evidence  of  former 
experience,  wherever  the  candidate  has  taught  before,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  had,  the  examination  should  elicit  the  plans  of  the  teacher 
as  to  miking  children  comfortable,  keeping  them  all  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  interested  in  their  studies,  his  best  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  examples  of  the  kinds  of  punishment  he  would 
resort  to  in  particular  cases,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  order  and  government  of  a  school.  In  this  connection,  the 
age,  manners,  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  love  and  knowledge 
of  children,  &c.,  of  the  applicant,  will  deserve  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  which  the  law  requires,  the 
address  and  personal  manners  and  habits  of  the  applicant  should  be 
inquired  into,  for  these  will  determine  in  a  great  measure  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  children  whom  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach. 

The  most  thorough  and  satisf  ictory  mode  of  conducting  the  ex- 
amination  is  by  wiitten  questions  and  answers;  it  will  be  desirable, 
if  the  ex  tmination  is  conducted  orally,  to  keep  minutes  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

The  school  committee  must  remember  th  »t  on  the  thoroughness 
and  fidelity  with  which  this  duty  is  performed,  depends  in  a  great 
me^sMre  ihe  success  or  fa  lure  of  the  school  system.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery moves  to  brill;;  go  )d  teacheis  into  the  svhools,  and  to  k««p 
them  as  long,  and  under  a^  favorable  circumstances  as  possible. 
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■K  .  If  the  teacher  adds  to  his  other  qualifications,  a  knowledge  of  the 
•!  I  art  of  singing,  it  will  be  an  addiiionrtl  recommendation  to  him  with 
"  '  those  who  desire  to  have  a  good  school.  Singing  in  school  serves 
as  a  recreation  and  amusement,  especially  for  the  smaller  schoIar8.\i 
It  exercises  and  strengthens  their  voices  and  lungs,  and  by  its  inflitni 
ence  on  the  disposition  and*  morals,  enables  a  teticher  to  govern  hU. 
school  with  comparative  ease. 

The  committee  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the  examina- 
tion. If  a  person  has  been  before  examined  by  them,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  often  visited  his  school,  and  know  him  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  the  law  allows  them  to  give  him  a  ceruficate  founded  on 
this  experience.  But  reexaminations  can  in  no  case  do  any  injury, 
and  by  graduilly  increasing  their  rigor  and  adding  to  the  require- 
ments, much  may  be  done  towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
education  The  committee  should,  for  conveniei'ce  of  reference, 
keep  a  tabular  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  examined  by  them, 
either  on  their  common  record  book  or  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur<» 
po>!e,  with  colufuns  for  the  date,  age.  place  of  resi<lence  of  the  ap* 
plicant,  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  anv  other  remarks  that 
may  appear  worthy  of  remembrance. — Rhode  Island  Reg. 
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RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

The  following  decision  has  been  published  while  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  document  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  and  is  takea 
from  Manning's  iMichigan  Reports,  Vol.  1,  Page  269: 

Wall  vs.  Eastman:  Where  the  moderator  of  a  school  distric^ 
refused  to  sign  a  warrant  to  a  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages,  and  a 
judgment  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  teacher  against  the  district, 
for  the  amount  due  him,  which  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  district,  a 
tax  payer  who  was  assessed,  and  paid  his  part  of  the  tax.  cannot 
sustain  an  action  against  the  moderator  to  recover  what  he  has  paid. 

Case  reserved  from  Jackson  Circuit  C»)urt  Eastman  sued  Wall 
in  a  Justice's  Court,  in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  recover  eight  dollars 
tax  which  he,  as  a  resident  of  a  school  district,  had  been  compelled  to 
pay,  by  reason  of  Wall's  refusal,  a ;  moderator  of  the  district,  tosig*^ 
a  warrant  to  the  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages.  The  substnnce  of  the 
declaration  which  was  demurred  to,  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  The  Justice  rendered  judgment  for  Eastman.  Wall  appeal- 
ed to  the  county  court,  which  also  gave  judgment  against  him,  wheu 
he  carried  the  case  lo  the  circuit  court  by  certiorari.-  - 
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By  the  Court:  Grkbn,  J. — The  question  reserved  in  this  case  is, 
whether  the  declaration  contains  a  cause  of  action,  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  below,  against  the  defendant  below.  The  declaration  sets 
forth  in  substance,  that  in  February,  1847,  Wall,  the  defendant  be- 
low, was  director  of  a  school  district  in  Sandstone,  Jackson  county;  that 
a  teacher  was  hired,  who  taught  the  school  in  that  district,  and  made 
out  a  rate  bill  for  wages  due  him,  and  requested  Wall  to  issue  his 
warrant  as  director,  for  the  collection  thereof,  which  Wall  refused  to 
do;  and  that  thereupon,  the  teacher  sued  the  district,  and  recovered 
a  judgment  for  the  wages  so  due  him — the  amount  of  which  judg- 
ment was  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  within  the  district,  and 
collected — that  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
owned  taxable  property  therein,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  premises 
lie  was  compelled  to  pay  a  portion  of  said  judgment,  to  wit:  the  sum 
of  eight  dollars  thereof,  which  sum  he  claims  to  recover  of  the  de- 
fendant below.  To  this  declaration  the  defendant  below  demurred, 
and  assigned  several  special  cases  of  demurrer,  all  of  which,  howev- 
er, embrace  but  one  proposition  in  substance,  namely,  that  the  dec- 
laration does  not  contain  a  cause  of  action. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  below,  referred  to  5th  John.  R.  175, 
and  15  id.  250,  and  these  are  the  only  adjudged  cases  cited  on  either 
side.  The  question  involved  in  the  case  in  6  John.  R.  referred  to, 
was  whether  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  official  misconduct,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  took  away  the  right  of  action  for  damages.  The 
law  relating  to  primary  schools  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  school 
district  officers  in  force  ivhen  the  cause  of  action  in  this  case,  if  any 
arose,  was  the  act  of  1843,  Session  Laws  1843,  page  88.  By  the 
7l8t  section  of  that  act  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  was  imposed  upon 
every  person,  who,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator, 
director  or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  and  having  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  re- 
quired of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Section  77  provides  that  in 
all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  that  act,  in  which  a  duty  shall 
be  enjoined  upon  any  person,  officer,  or  board  of  officers,  such  per- 
son, officer,  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  to  any  party 
aggrieved,  in  the  full  amount  of  all  damages  sustained  by  the  wilful 
neglect,  or  unfaithful  performance  of  such  duty.     This  last  provision 
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itroduces  no  new  principle,  but  is  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law, 
and  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  statute  by  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  purpose  of  precluding  any  conclusion  to  the  contrary, 
which  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  arise  from  other  provisions  of 

the  statute. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

By  the  second  subdivision  of  section  21  of  the  act  before  referred 
to,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  director,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor,  to  contract  with  and  hire 
qualified  teachers  for  the  district:  which  contract  is  required  to  be  in 
writing,  and  to  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month,  as  agreed  by 
the  parties.  To  this  contract  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
is  a  necessary  party,  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  bound  to  perform  it; 
and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  do  so,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  teacher 
for  its  non-performance.  The  district  in  its  corporate  capacity  re- 
ceives the  moneys  apportioned  to  it  from  the  primary  school  fund,  or 
derived  from  other  sources  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  and  if  more 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  collected  from  those  sending 
children  to  the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and 
the  time  they  attend.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher  is  to  note  the 
daily  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  make  return  of  the  same  to 
the  director.  The  director  is  then  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  from 
each  person  sending  children  to  school,  and  to  make  out  a  rate  biU, 
and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof,  to  be  signed 
by  him  and  the  moderator.  This  warrant  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
district  assessor,  who  is  required  to  collect  all  rate  bills  of  the  district 
made  and  delivered  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  seventh  subdivis- 
ion of  section  21,  of  the  act  aforeraid,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  warrants  annexed  to  such  rate  bills,  and  to  make  a  written 
return  of  the  same  to  the  director.  When  such  moneys  have  been 
collected  by  the  assessor,  they  are  school  moneys  belonging  to  the 
district,  and  the  assessor  and  his  sureties  are  liable  therefor,  if  not 
applied  by  him  according  to  law,  upon  the  bond  which  he  is  required 
to  give  to  the  district;  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  by  an  order  of  the 
moderator  upon  the  assessor,  as  moneys  to  be  disbursed  by  the  dis- 
trict, according  to  section  1 9  of  the  act  aforesaid.  If  the  moneys  m 
required  to  be  collected  had  been  lost  to  the  district  by  reason  of  the 
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defalcation  of  the  assessor,  after  they  came  into  his  hand?,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  might 
have  recovered  the  amount  in  an  action  upon  the  assessor's  bond; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  could  not 
m  such  a  case,  have  sustained  actions  in  their  individual  names,  for 
their  respestive  portions  of  the  loss.  The  converse  of  the  last  prop- 
osition would  be  a  most  palpable  violation  of  that  wise  maxim,  which 
declares  that  the  law  abhors  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  which  for- 
bids an  individual  to  bring  separate  actions  upon  different  items  of 
the  same  account. 

How  does  the  case  before  us  differ  in  principle  from  the  one  just 
supposed,  of  a  loss  sustained  by  the  defalcation  of  the  assessor?  In 
that  case,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  district  in  the  first  instance,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  and  indirectly  upon  the  owners  of  taxable 
property  within  the  district.  And  so  in  this  case.  By  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  defendant  below  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  collection 
of  the  rate  bill,  the  district  lost  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
collected  from  the  individuals  sending  pupils  to  the  district  school 
for  the  payment  of  the  teacher;  and  was  obliged  to  collect  by  a  tax 
upon  the  property  within  the  district,  the  amount  required — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  plaintiff  below,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
trict, owning  taxable  property  therein,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
of  eight  dollars,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  this  suit  was  brought  If 
any  right  of  action  accrued,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  corporation  of 
which  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  member,  and  not  to  him  individually. 
If  the  plaintiff  below  could  sustain  this  action,  every  person  who 
paid  any  portion  of  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  teacher  against  the 
district,  might  also  sustain  a  separate  action  for  the  amount  paid  by 
him;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in  case  of  the  default  of  the 
county  treasurer,  every  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  to  make  good  the  fund  lost,  might  also  maintain 
a  separate  action  against  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  paid  by  him. 
No  such  principle,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  sanctioned  or  recog- 
Bized  by  any  judicial  tribunal  whose  decisions  have  been  reported  in 
the  books.  The  result  to  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  lead  does 
«ot  deprive  the  plaintiff  below  of  a  full  and  adequate  remedy  for  the 
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njnry  he  complains  of.  If  the  defendant  below  has  made  himself 
Ktkble  by  the  omission  of  official  duty,  charged  in  the  declaration  in 
this  case,  a  recovery  against  him  by  the  district  will  not  only  make 
the  plaintiflf  below  good,  but  all  the  members  of  the  district  who 
BuflFered  a  like  injury  from  the  same  cause.  As  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  below  was  indirect,  and  sustained  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  the  corporation,  as  such,  so  must  be  his  rem- 
edy. 
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PART  III 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  II^STRIICTIOM 


INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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[  No.  99.  ] 

An  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  an  act  to  amend  said 
Chapter  fifty-six,  approved  March  twenty-ninth,  one  thoiLsand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  the  Superintendent  of  PollBl 
Instruction  sliall  have  general  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  axaoog 
other  tilings  to  prepare  annuaUy  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Governor,  to  be  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Legislature  at  each  biennial  session  thereof  containing: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  University,  and  its  branches,  of  all  incorporate  Ute- 
rary  institutions  and  of  the  primary  schools; 

2.  Estimates  and  amounts  of  expenditures  of  the  school  monej-; 

3.  Plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  all  educational  funds,  and  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  educational  system,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  be  required; 

4.  The  condition  of  the  Normal  school; 

5.  All  such  other  matters  relating  to  hLs  oflBce  and  the  subject  of  education  generally,  as  be 
shall  deem  expedient  to  communicate- 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  naake  all  necessary  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  school  inspectors,  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  clerks,  and  embody  so  much  of  the  same  in  his  report  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  wth  the  laws  relating  to  primary  scboote, 
all  neoeseary  forms,  regulations  and  instruments  for  conducting  all  proceedings  imder  said 
laws,  and  transmit  the  same,  with  such  instructions  relative  to  the  organization  and  government 
of  such  schools  and  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to 
the  several  officers  entrusted  vrith  their  care  and  management. 

Sec.  4.  School  laws,  forms,  rcgulacions  and  instructions  shall  be  printed  in  pamphlet  fonn, 
with  a  proper  index,  and  shall  have  )iko  aimexed  thereto  a  list  of  SHch  books  as  the  Superis- 
tradent  shall  think  best  adapted  to  the  ase  of  the  primary  schools,  and  a  li«;t  of  books  suitabto 
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for  township  libraries,  with  such  rules  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  government  of  eueh 
libraries. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  annually,  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Auditor  General  of  the  amounts 
thereof,  apportion  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund  among  the  several  toM-nships  and 
cities  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  between  the  age  of  four 
aad  eighteen  years,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  reports  of  the  several  township  inspectors 
of  primary  schools,  made  to  him  for  the  year  last  closed. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  prepare  annually  a  statement  of  the  tmount  in  the  aggregate  payable  to  each 
county  in  the  State  from  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  shall  deh>  er  the  same 
to  the  Auditor  General,  who  shaU  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasure  r 
ia  favor  of  each  county  for  the  amount  payable  to  such  county. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  also  send  written  notices  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  coimties  of  the  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  be  disbursed  in  their  respective  counties,  and  the  amount  payable  to  the 
townsliips  therein  respectively;  which  notice  shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes  of  one  thpusand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six,  approved  March  twentj-eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statement 
of  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  comity,  to^vnslup  or  city,  shall  be  so  far 
defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  share  of  public  moneys  which  ought  to 
be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county,  township  or  city,  he  shaU  ascertain  by  the  best  evidence 
in  bis  power  the  facets  upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportionment  shall  depend,  and  shall 
make  the  apportionment  accordingly. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever,  by  accident,  mistake,  or  any  other  cause,  the  returns  from  any  county, 
township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  to  any  such  county, 
township  or  city,  shall  not  contain  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  such  county,  township  or 
city,  between  the  age  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from  said  fund, 
by  which  any  such  county,  township  or  city  shall  fail  to  have  apportioned  to  it  the  amount  to 
which  it  shall  justly  be  entitled,  the  Superintendent,  on  receiving  satisfactory  proof  thereof, 
shall  apportion  such  deficiency  to  such  county,  township  or  city,  in  his  next  annual  apportion- 
taent;  and  the  conditions  of  this  section  shall  extend  to  all  cases  which  accrue  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Sec  10.  Upon  all  sums  paid  into  the  State  treasury  upon  account  of  the  principal  of  any  of 
the  educational  funds,  except  where  (other)  provision  is  or  slmll  be  made  by  law,  the  Treasurer 
efaall  compute  interest  from  the  time  of  such  payment,  or  from  the  tune  of  the  last  computa- 
tion of  interest  thereon,  to  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  each  Imd  every  year,  and  shall  give 
credit  therefor  to  each  and  every  school  fund,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  interest  shall  be 
Kpaid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Sec.  11.  The  Superintendent  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oflSce,  deliver  wer  on  de- 
mand to  his  successor,  all  property,  books,  documents,  maps,  records,  reports,  and  all  other 
jpfl^rs  belonging  to  his  office,  or  which  may  have  been  received  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Skc.  12.  Chapter  fifty-six  of  the  revised  statutes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aod  forty - 
six,  and  an  act  to  amend  said  chapter  fifty-sbc,  approved  March  twenty-ninth,  one  thousand 
hundred  and  fifty,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  April  4,  1851. 
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[  No.   151.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  Government  of  the  State  University, 
and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-six. 

SfX-rtox  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michig^an  enact,  That  the  institution  established  m 
this  State,  and  known  as  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  continued  under  the  name  and  stjie 
heretofore  used. 

Skc.  2.  Tlie  University  shall  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  witli  the  means  of  acqui- 
ring a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literatm-e,  science  an^arts. 

Sko.  3.  The  government  of  the  University  is  Vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Shc.  4.  The  IJoard  of  Regents  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  with  the  right  ivs  such 
of  suetng  and  being  sued,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the  same. 

Skc.  5.  The  Regents  sliall  have  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws  and  regulation.s  for  the 
gOTSrninent  of  the  Uni>ersity;  to  elect  a  president,  to  fix,  increase  aud  reduce  the  regular 
namber  of  professors  and  tutors,  and  to  appoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of 
tiieir  salaries. 

Sec.  6.  They  shall  ha\e  power  to  remove  the  president,  and  any  profes.sor  or  tutor,  when  the 
laterest  ot  the  University  sliall  require  it. 

Shc  7.  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian,  ti-easurer,  steward,  and  such 
other  officers  a.s  the  interests  of  the  institution  may  require,  who  shall  hold  their  oliiccs.  ^ 
the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  prescrilx'. 

Skc.  8.  The  University  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  departments:  '  ^ 

1.  A  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

2.  A  department  of  law. 

3.  A  department  of  medicine. 

i.  Such  other  departments  nmy  bo  added  as  the  Regents  shall  deem  necess.iTV  and  the  state 
of  the  University  fund  shall  allow. 

Sec.  9.  The  Regents  shall  provide  for  the  arrangement  aud  .selection  of  a  course  or  courses 
of  study  in  the  University,  for  such  students  as  may  not  desire  to  pursue  the  usual  collegiate 
course,  in  the  depoi-tnient  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  embracing  the  ancient  languages, 
aiid  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  such  students  ■without  previous  examination  as  to  their  at- 
taiaments  in  said  languages,  and  for  granting  such  certificates  at  the  expiration  of  such  course 
or  term  of  such  students,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  their  respective  attainments. 

Sec.  10.  The  Regents  shall  make  pronsion  for  keeping  a  set  of  meteorological  tables  at  the 
Unirersity,  after  the  forms  adopted  and  furnished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  record 
of  which  shall  be  transuiitted  with  their  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
who  shall  embody  the  same  into  his  report. 

Skc.  11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  dei»artments  shaU  be  entrusted  to  the 
president  and  the  respecti'vc  faculties;  but  the  Regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruction  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  p  rofessorships,  the  books  and  authoritiee 
to  be  tised  in  the  several  departments;  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas 
as  are  usimlly  conferred  and  granted  by  other  similar  institutions. 

Sfx;.  12.  The  fee  of  admission  to  the  regidar  University  course  in  the  department  of  litera- 
ttire,  science  and  the  arts,  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  but  such  course  or  covu-ses  of  instruction 
as  may  be  arranged  under  the  provisions  ot  section  nine  of  this  act,  shall  be  open  without  fee 
to  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Sac.  13.  The  University  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  resident  of  this  State,  without  charge  of 
tuition,  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Regents;  and  to  all  other  persons  under  such 
regi;Iation#  and  re«trictionfi  as  the  board  may  prescrilte. 
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Skc.  14.  The  moneys  refei\cil  from  such  source  shall  be  i>ftid  to  tht  tret.>jurt:r.  uxd  so  Ktucfa 
thereof  as  shall  be  uecessary  for  the  purpose,  sliall  be  expended  by  the  Regents  in  keeping  the 
University  buildings  in  good  eondifion  and  repair,  and  the  balance  shall  l>«  appropriated  for 
the  increase  ot  the  library. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  of  Regents  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  nftairs  of  the  Uni\ersity  in  eacfe 
year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  University 
and  its  branches;  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures;  the  number  of  professors,  tutors 
and  other  officers,  and  the  compensation  of  each;  the  number  of  students  in  the  «»veral  de- 
partments and  in  the  different  classes;  the  books  of  instruction  used;  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses for  the  enlming  year;  a  full  transcript  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  for  the  year; 
together  Avith  such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  fhey  may  deem  important,  or  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  require  to  embody  in  his  report. 

Sec.  16.  From  the  increase  arising  from  the  interest  of  the  University  fmid,  the  board  of 
Regents  may  erect  from  time  to  time,  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  grounds  set  apart  for  the  same;  but  no  such  buildings  shall  be  erected  until 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  University,  nor 
until  one  branch  of  the  University  shall  be  established  in  each  judicial  circuit  of  the. State. 

Sec.  17.  The  board  of  Regents  shall  have  power  to  expend  so  much  of  the  interest  arising 
from  the  university  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  improving  and  ornamenting  the  Univer- 
sity grounds,  for  the  purchase  of  pliilosophica],  chemical,  meteorological,  and  other  opparatn*, 
and  to  keep  the  same  in  good  condition. 

Sec.  18.  As  soon  as  the  income  of  the  University  interest  fund  w  ill  admit,  it  shall  l>e  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  Regents  to  organize  and  establish  branches  ot  the  University,  one  at  least  in 
each  judicial  circuit  or  district  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  same.  They  shall  not  give  to  any  such  branch  the  right  of  confer- 
ring degrees,  nor  appropriate  a  sum  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  any  one  year,  for 
the  support  of  any  such  branch. 

Sec.  19.  The  Regents  may  establish  and  organize  a  branch  or  branches,  by  the  creation  of  a 
trusteeship  for  the  local  management  of  the  same,  or  they  may,  in  their  discretion  select  for  a 
branch,  under  the  restrictions  aforesidd,  any  chartered  literary  institution  in  the  State. 

Sec.  20.  The  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  caU«!d  in  such  manner"  as  the  Regents  shafl  pre- 
scribe; five  of  them  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  less  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  21.  A  board  of  Alsitors,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed  bienniaUy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  collegiate  year,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  }t  shaD 
l)e  their  duty  to  make  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  University,  in 
all  its  departments  and  branijlies,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  ivsuK  to  the  8trpe»- 
intendent,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they  may  deem  important;  wWoh  report  shall  be 
embodied  into  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  22.  The  Regents  and  Visitors  to  the  University  shall  each  receive  pay  for  tlie  acitul  and 
necessary  expen.ses  incurred  by  them  in  the  )>erformance  of  their  duties,  which  shall  be  poU 
out  of  the  University  interest  fund. 

Sec.  23.  All  orders  on  the  treasurer  sJuiU  be  signed  by  tlie  secretary,  and  cou«t<?rs-igned  loy 
the  president. 

Sec.  24.  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  revised  ■=tnt\ites  is  here>)y  repcnleil. 
Approved  April  8,  1851. 
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[  No.    153.  ] 
x\.N  ACT  relating  to  the  State  Library. 

ttKCTio>  1.  The  Ftople  of  the  Stute  of  Michigan  enact,  Tliat  the  State  library  room  shall  be 
appropriAtM  to  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  oflico. 

&BC.  2.  The  State  IJbrarian,  in  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  shall  keep  a  sot  of 
UMieorol(>(iri^<^  t-ableis,  after  the  forms  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  same  sluUl  be  embraced  vsith  the 
aanual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  together  witli  report  of  the  Librarian. 

Br/:.  3.  The  Suj-orintt-ndpnt  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause  the  books,  papers,  maps,  appa- 
n»tu«,  &c.,  pertaining  to  his  office,  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  library;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
tO  coUect  such  books,  maps,  apparatus,  &c.,  as  can  be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  State, 
and  deposit  the  s«tme  in  the  Ubrarj . 

Sbc.  4.  The  librtu-ian  shall  also  act  as  .issistaut  to  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  from 
tua»  to  tlnie  be  required  by  the  Superintendent,  free  of  expense  to  the  State. 

Approved  April  H,  lf»jl. 


[  No.    138.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  establish  a  State  Norm&l  School. 

3t;<rn()!<  1.  Bail  enacted  bij  the  iienate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
That  a  State  Normal  School  be  established,  the  exclusive  purposes  of  which  shall  be  the  in- 
struction of  iwrsoas,  both  male  and  fenuUe,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  various 
brnocfae«  tlxat  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education;  also,  to  give  instructions  in  the 
mechanic'  arts,  and  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Sbc.  2.  Tlie  said  normal  school  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education,  and 
shall  be  governed  and  supported  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  ad'vice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office 
for  three  years,  another  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year.  The  Governor  shall  desig- 
nate which  person  Is  to  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  which  for  two  years,  and  which  for  three 
years.  At  each  .session  of  the  Legislature  the  vacancy  occurring  shall  be  filled  as  above  di- 
rected. The  Governor  shall  till  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  when  the  Legislature  is  not 
in  session.  Tlie  lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  be  members  of  said  board,  and  the  latter  shall  be  their  Secretary,  and 
shall  keep  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of  their  doings.  He  shall  also  communicate  such  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature  as  are  required  by  this  act. 

Sec,  4.  The  board  of  education  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  who 
shall  be  empowered  to  visit  the  -i-arious  ■villages  and  places  of  importance  in  the  State,  and  ob- 
tain donations  and  receive  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  said  normal  school. 

Sec.  b.  Said  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  principal  and  an  assistant  to  take  charge  of 
said  school.  They  shall  also  appoint  such  other  teachers  as  may  be  required  in  said  school,  and 
fix  the  salary  of  each,  and  prescribe  their  several  duties.  They  shall  prescribe  the  various 
text  books  to  be  used  in  said  institution,  and  shall  make  all  the  regulations  and  by-laws  neces- 
sary for  the  good  government  and  management  of  said  school. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  of  education  shall  procure  a  site,  and  erect  buildings  thereon  suitable  for 
SAid  institution,  in  or  near  some  tillage  in  this  State,  where  it  can  most  conveniently  be  done,  and 
where  in  their  judgment  it  yrill  most  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  7.  They  shall  also  establish  a  model  school  in  connection  with  a  normal  school,  and  Bhall 
make  all  the  regulations  necessary  to  govern  and  support  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  As  soon  as  said  institution  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils,  the  Superintendent  of  PuhJic 
Instruction  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  each  county  clerk  in  the  State,  and  shall  publish  said 
notice  in  the  State  paper. 

Sec.  9.  The  normal  school  board  shall  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  to  said  school  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Every  applicant  for  admission 
shall  undergo  an  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  or  will  not  make  an  apt  and  good  teacher, 
such  applicant  shall  be  rejected. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  may  be  admitted  a  pupil  of  said  school  who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination:  Provided,  That  the  applicant  shall,  before  admission,  sign  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  primary  schools  in  this  State:  And  provided  further, 
That  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of  intention,  on  such  terms  as 
the  normal  school  board  may  prescribe;  and  that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  send  pupilg  in 
the  ratio  of  the  representatives  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  representatives. 

Sec.  11.  When  the  said  school  shall  have  commenced  a  term,  it  shall  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
appointed  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Visits  to  said  school  shall  be  monthly;  each 
appointed  member  making  a  visit  once  in  three  months.  When  a  member  makes  a  visit  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  examine  thoroughly  into  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his  views  with  regard  to  its  success  and  useful- 
ness, and  any  other  matters  he  may  Judge  expedient. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  board  of  education  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature,  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  of  their  doings,  and  of  all  their  expenditures,  both  in  cash  and  land  warrants,  and 
the  moneys  received  for  tuition,  and  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prospects,  progress  and 
usefulness  of  said  school. 

Sec.  13.  Those  pupils  who  are  admitted  to  the  said  school  as  provided  by  the  ninth  section 
of  this  act,  shall  not  be  charged  for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  any  apparatus,  or  for  attendance 
on  any  lectures  for  one  year.  Lectures  on  chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  astronomy,  the 
mechanic  arts,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  on  any  other  science,  or  any  branch  of  literature 
that  the  board  of  education  may  direct,  shall  be  delivered  to  those  attending  said  school  by  the 
professors  of  the  University,  provided  the  regents  shall  give  their  consent  thereto. 

Sec.  14.  As  soon  as  any  person  has  attended  said  institution  twenty-two  weeks,  said  person 
may  be  examined  in  the  studies  required  by  the  board,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  said  person 
has  received  the  proper  training,  and  possesses  the  learning  and  other  qualifications  necessary 
to  teach  a  good  common  school,  said  person  shall  receive  the  proper  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal and  board  of  education,  certified  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
building  proposed  by  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  books  for  the  said  institution,  and  for  various  other  incidental  expenses  of  eeid 
school,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  ten  sections  of  the  salt  spring  lands.  The  Auditor  Gen- 
eral shall,  on  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
countersigned  by  the  Governor,  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  not  bearing  interest,  and  payable  only  in  salt  spring  lauds,  to  the  holder  of  such  certifi- 
cate, for  the  amount  therein  specified,  said  lands  to  be  those  located  as  the  normal  school  build- 

* 
ing  lands. 

Sec.  16.  For  the  i)urpo8e  of  paying  the  principal  of  said  normal  school  and  his  assifitants, 
the  board  of  education,  immediately  after  tlicir  appointment,  shidl  locate  fifteen  sections  of  the 
BAh  spring  lands,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  "the  normal  school  endowment  f\ind," 
and  shall  never  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose.  They  shall  also  locate  tlie  ten  sections 
required  by  section  fifteen,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  the  normal  school  building  fund. 
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Tlie  BAid  board  of  education  sliall  give  due  notice  to  the  Comtmssioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  that  they  liave  located  the  lands  required  by  this  act,  and  shall  file  in  his  office  a  proper 
deacription  of  sai<l  lands. 

8bc.  17.  The  normal  school  endowment  fund  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, and  shall  Imj  disposed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  State  Treasurer 
shall  be  treasurer  of  said  board;  and  all  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  or  other  funds  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  of  said  board,  and  be  countersigned  by  the  Governor. 

Skc.  18.  The  principal  and  other  teadiers  employed,  shall  be  paid  for  their  services  out  of 
the  normal  school  endowment  fund,  and  from  moneys  received  for  tuition.  Tlie  board  of  ed- 
ucation shall  be  paid  for  their  services,  two  dollars  per  day,  with  warrants  drawn  on  the  salt 
spring  laiids. 

Skc.  19.  This  act  sluiU  take  effect  and  l>e  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Af^proved  March  28,  1849.  *^ 
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[  No.  139.  ] 

AN  A  CT  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michig4m, 
That  all  acts  done  and  contracts  made  by  and  with  the  board  of  education  imder  and  by  virtue 
of  "an  act  to  establish  a  State  Normal  school,"  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  March  thirty -first,  eighteen  htm- 
<lred  and  forty -nine,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  State  Normal  school  be  estabUshed  and  continued  at  Ypsilanti,  in  the  county 
of  Waahtenaw,  upon  the  site  selected  by  the  said  board  of  education,  the  exclusive  purposeaof 
which  shall  be  the  instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in 
all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education.  Also  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  agricultural  chemistry;  in  the 
f  imdamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Normal  school  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education, 
and  shall  be  governed  and  supported  as  herein  provided.  Said  board  shall  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  on  the  site  selected  as  soon  as  the  title  thereto  is  vested  in  them  in 
fee,  and  the  means  in  their  hands  for  that  purpose  are  sufficient,  and  they  may  appoint  a  suit- 
able person  to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  buildings. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  of  education  shall  hereafter  consist  of  six  members,  tlu-ee  of  whom  sh&H 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature. The  members  of  said  board  heretofore  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the 
term  for  which  they  were  designated.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  vacancies  occxuring  shall  be  filled  as  above  di- 
rected by  appointment,  the  term  of  which  shall  be  three  years.  The  Governor  shall,  by  ap- 
pointment, fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session;  such  appoint- 
ment to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislatiu*e.  The  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  of- 
fices, be  members  of  said  board,  and  the  latter  shall  be  their  secretary,  and  shall  keep  an  exact 
and  detailed  account  of  their  doings.  He  shall  also  communicate  such  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture as  are  required  by  this  act.  The  State  Treasurer  sliall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  treasurer 
of  said  board,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  president 
And  no  member  of  said  board  of  education  shall,  during  his  continuance  in  office  as  a  member 
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of  said  board,  act  aa  the  ageat  of  any  publisher  or  pubiislicrs  of  school  books  or  bchool  librarv 
books,  or  be  or  become  interested  in  the  publication  or  saJe  of  any  such  books  us  agent  oroth- 
ecwisc.  And  the  Governor  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  satiafiictorj 
evidence  being  produced  to  hira  that  any  member  of  said  board  is  employed  as  such  agent,  or 
is  interested  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  remove  such  member  of  said  board  from  office,  and  to 
appoint  another  member  in  his  place  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  appointment  a  principal  and  assistant  to 
take  charge  of  said  school,  and  such  other  teachers  and  officers  as  may  be  required  in  said 
schotti,  and  fix  the  salary  of  each,  and  prescribe  their  se>  eral  duties.  They  shall  also  have 
power  to  remove  either  the  principal,  assistant,  or  teachers,  and  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 
They  shall  prescribe  the  various  books  to  be  used  in  said  school,  and  shall  make  nil  the  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  also  establish  an  experimental  school  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School,  and  shall  make  all  the  regulations  necessary  to  govern  and  support  the  same,  and  mar 
ia  their  discretion  admit  pupils  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

Ssc.  7.  Said  board  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
means  at  their  disposal  may  warrant,  to  provide  suitable  grounds  and  buildings,  implements 
of  husbandry  and  mechanical  tools,  either  by  purchase  or  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflfiec- 
tually  and  experimentally  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  *to 
gire  instruction  in  the  mechanic  art*:,  and  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  any  [and]  agricuittiral 
chemistry." 

Sec.  8.  As  soon  as  said  Normal  School  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  each  coimty  clerk  in  the  State,  and  shall  pub- 
lish eajd  notice  in  a  newspaper  published  in  each  senatorial  district. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  to  said  school  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Every  applicant  for  admission 
shall  undergo  an  examination  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  boai-d;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  tliat  the  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  or  w  ill  not  make  an 
apt  and  good  teacher,  such  applicant  shall  be  rejected.  The  board  of  education  may,  in  their 
discretion,  require  any  applicant  for  admission  to  said  school — other  than  such  as  shall,  prior 
to  such  admission,  sign  and  file  with  said  board  a  declaration  of  intention  to  follow  the  business 
of  teaching  primary  schools  in  this  State— to  pay,  or  secure  to  Ix;  paid,  such  fees  for  tuition  as 
to  said  board  shall  seem  reasonable. 

Sec.  10.  Any  pei*son  may  be  admitted  a  pupil  of  said  school  m  ho  shall  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination:  Provided,  Tliat  the  applicant  shall,  before  admission,  sign  a dcdai-atiou  of  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  primary  schools  in  this  State:  And  provided  further. 
That  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of  intention,  on  such  terms  as 
the  Normal  School  board  may  prescribe;  and  tliat  each  county  shaU  Im-  entitled  to  .send  pupik 
in  the  ratio  of  the  reprcseutati-v«s  in  the  State  Legislature  to  which  it  may  l)c  entitled,  not  to 
exceed  such  number  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  11.  After  said  school  shall  liave  commenced  its  fii-st  term,  and  at  lea.st  once  in  each  year 
thereafter,  it  shall  be  visited  by  three  suitable  persons,  not  members,  to  Ik'  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education,  vho  shall  examine  thoroughly  into  the  aflairs  of  the  school,  and  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  their  \ic>vs  with  regard  to  its  condition,  success  and 
uacfulnes»,  and  any  other  matters  they  may  judge  expedient.  Such  visitors  shall  be  appointed 
ajmuaily* 

Bkc.  12.  It  b^iall  be  the  duty  ot  the  Sui>eruitendent  of  I'ubUc  Instruction,  once  at  least  ia 
'ettch  term,  to  visit  said  school;  and  he  ^hall  annually  maJ^e  to  the  Legislature  a  full  and  detailed 
report  of  the  doings  of  the  board  of  education,  and  of  all  thcu"  expenditures,  and  the  money« 
woeired  for  tuition,  and  the  prospects,  progress  and  usefulness  of  said  schotW.  iiuludingto 
muchof  tiie  reports  of  said  visitors  a.s  he  may  deem  ad>isab!e. 
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^B<|Ji,C.  1^5-  r>''*turei  on  dionxiatr^,  couipuriiliv*'  tinaf/<tiir,,  ajUiMioiuv,  the  uu-chaiiif  arts,  agri- 
KcoltanU  rl>embfry,  aad  oa  any  othor  sck'ncf,  or  htiv  hraiich  of  JiUTiitiin-  that  the  board  of 
ff#iWAUon  may  dirw  t,  ixuiy  be  dcliverwl  U>  tliow  att<'iidiuj,'  said  M.'hool,  ia  such  manner,  tu»d  on 
rach  tcrnw  aaid  conditions  as  the  b<mrd  of  education  inu^  prescribe. 

Sbc-  1*.  As  Hoon  an  any  i»erBon  has  attended  said  institution  twenty-two  ueek-s,  said  person 
rOMf  he  f\aminf><l  iji  tlie  studies,  required  l»y  the  ]>oard,  in  sudi  nianuer  as  may  be  prescribed; 
attd  if  It  slwUl  Hpj>ettr  tliat  s.nid  j»ersou  ponseoses  tJio  Icnrniuj;  and  other  i]ua]ifications  necessary 
to  te*cii  a  pooil  common  m'IiooI,  said  person  slmll  receive  u  certiticatc  to  tliat  eftwt  from  the 
(principal,  to  be  n^>proM*d  by  tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

8kc.  lii.  The  board  of  education  sliall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  demand  and  receive 
the  sum  or  sums  donaU>d  and  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilmiti  and  its  vicinity,  in  such 
OAoner  as  sai<i  board  may  prescribe,  and  apply  the  same  to  tlie  erection  and  completion  of  the 
T«oe<«ary  buildinjcs.  the  purclmsi-  of  tlie  necessary  l>ooks,  apparatus,  furniture  and  fi\tures, 
aad  for  variotis  other  incidental  expenses  Vo  be  incurred  by  said  l>oard  in  piirsuanttt  of  tlie 
pcKxrUioiw  of  tiiih  act;  and  ii' any' sui-plus  shall  remain,  to  apply  the  same  in  defraying  the 
fc<tpen«e«:  of  conducting  said  school.  And  any  deticit  which  may  arise  in  tlic  erection  and 
completion  of  said  buildings  and  purchasi's  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  principal  to  be 
receifed  on  the  sale  ot  lands  hereinafter  mentioned,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  tea  thousand 
doUais.  bui-li  Kum  shall  be  jmid  from  time  to  time  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General, 
to  b<'  drayvTi  in  pursuance  of  the  certilicate  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building  or  secretary 
of  thr*  board,  and  coxint^-signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education;  and  no  such 
certitioatc  shall  be  issued  until  work  shall  be  done,  or  services  rendered,  or  buildings  erected, 
f>r  books,  apparatus,  fixtures  or  furniture  puifha-sed  for  the  Normal  School,  under  tlie  direc- 
•ioti  of  the  boinl  of  education,  entitling  the  applicant  to  such  certilicat^',  according  to  a 
contract  or  agreement  >>ith  said  boai-d  for  that  purpose,  or  for  ser^ices  and  expenses  of  the 
Ijoerd  or  some  meml>er  thereof,  in  comu'<-tion  ^vith  the  selection  of  the  site,  or  the  ei-ection  of 
the  Nomial  School  buildings,  or  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

Sec.  16.  The  ten  sections  of  salt  .spring  lands,  located  by  the  Ijoard  of  education  under  the 
provvilon>.  of  sections  fifteen  and  .sixteen  of  "an  act  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School,"  ap- 
proved March  28,  1B40,  togetlier  with  the  fifteen  sections  of  said  salt  spring  Lu»ds  located  under 
the  prov  isioois  of  section  sixteen  of  said  act,  and  all  such  lauds  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress, 
or  received  or  set  ^ort  (in  any  manner)  in  lieu  of  any  portion  of  said  land  to  which  the  title 
max  prove  insxiflicieut,  and  all  donations,  in  land  or  otherwise,  to  the  State  in  trust  or  to  the 
board  of  education  for  the  support  of  a  Normal  School,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  called 
the  Normal  Sdiool  endowment  fund,  and  shall  Ix'  i-elerved  from  .sale  mitil  the  same  .shall  be 
•\ppraised.  Tlie  minimum  price  of  said  lands  shall  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  and  it  shall  be  tlie 
duty  of  tlve  officer  authorized  to  sell  said  lands,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised  as  soon  as 
practicable,  in  the  maimer  provided  for  the  appraisal  of  other  lauds;  none  of  said  lands  shall 
be  soH  for  less  than  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  law.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  appraise 
any  of  said  lands  which  have  heretofore  been  oppraised  under  existing  provisions  of  law;  and 
_4E  •  the  procee>ds  of  salco  of  any  of  said  lands  heretofore  appraised  and  sold,  shall  constitute  a  part 
WB  of  the  fund  herein  provided.  After  such  appraisal,  such  land  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to 
^K  -flale  at  the  St^te  Lujd  office,  a.s  is  now  or  shall  bp  hereafter  provided  by  la^v;  and  the  principal 
^m  ^wll  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  (except  as  herein  provided.) 
The  ijjotaimeuts  of  principal  paid  by  the  purchasers,  sludl  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury;  and 
jbe  interest  thereon  fi-om  the  time  of  its  receipt,  or  from  the  time  of  the  preceding  computa- 
tiou  of  interest,  as  the  same  may  be,  shall  be  computed  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State 
Trea&urer,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  at  the  rate  of  sLx  i)cr  cent,  per  annum,  and  together 
with  aJl  interest  paid  by  purchasers  of  any  portion  of  said  lands,  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit 
of  th*?  Normal  School  interest  fimd,  to  be  dra>ra  therefrom  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor 
General,  i-5-ivxi  in  pursuance  of  a  certificate  of  the  board  of  education,  signed  by  their  score- 
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t&ry  and  countersigned  by  their  president,  tliat  the  money  is  due  and  payable  to  the  princa^ 
of  the  Normal  ScliooJ,  or  his  assistants,  or  the  teachers  or  officers  employed,  or  to  the  itmn- 
bers  of  the  board,  or  the  board  of  visitors,  as  herein  authorized,  or  for  necessary  incidental 
expenses  in  the  support  or  maintenance  of  said  school  or  some  of  its  departments. 

Sec.  17.  Said  funds  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  education,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  herein  contained.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  pay  out  of  the  pro- 
per fnnd  aJl  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  to  be  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Bach 
orders  or  drafts  to  be  drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  on  certificates  of  the  secretary,  counter- 
signed by  the  president  of  the  board.  No  such  certificates  shall  be  given  except  upon  aecotmts 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  at  a  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  18.  The  services  and  all  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  already  or  hereafter  to 
be  incurred  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  education,  or  the  board  of  visitors,  shall  be  paid 
on  the  proper  certificate  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to  said  institution  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  until  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  necessary  buildings.  The  principal,  assis* 
tants,  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  in  said  school,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  NorauU 
school  interest  fund,  and  from  receipts  for  tuition;  and  the  services  and  expenses  of  the  board 
of  education,  after  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  «aid 
institution,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Normal  school  interest  fund,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
near  as  may  be,  as  is  required  in  regard  to  moneys  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  or 
other  teachers.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  visitors  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  dollars  per  day  for  their  actual  services,  and  to  their  necessary  traveling  and  other  espen- 
ses. 

Sec.  19.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  efficient  their  organization  and  to  enable  tbem 
the  more  fully  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  herein  contained,  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  now  holding  their  offices  under  the  provisions  of  "an  act  to  establish  a  State  Nor- 
mal school,"  approved  March  28th,  1849,  and  their  successors  in  oflSce,  are  hereby  constituted 
&  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "the  board  of  education,"  for  the  purposes  herein 
contemplated,  and  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  thereto,  and  in  that  name 
shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  purchase,  haTe, 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
goods,  clmttels  and  effects  of  every  Idnd,  and  the  same  to  grant,  alien,  sell,  invest  and  dispoee 
of,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead,  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  in  this  State,  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  the  same  to  change,  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  to  make  such  by-lawK 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  well  ordering  and  government  of  said  cor- 
poration and  the  transaction  of  its  business:  Provided,  The  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  20.  Said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-five  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  1846,  so  far  as  the  same  can  apply,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  They  shall  have  power  to  transact  aU  necessary  business  at  any  meeting,  a 
quorum  being  present;  and  meetings  may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  their  by-laws  may  pro- 
Tide;  and  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  first  meeting  under  this 
act  may  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  he  directed  by  the  secretary,  and  no  publication 
of  notife  thereof  shall  be  necessary;  and  the  attendance  of  a  quorum  shall  render  vaMd  the 
proceedings  of  such  meeting.  All  process  against  said  corporation  shall  be  served  on  the  ]pre- 
sidcnt  or  secretary  thereof. 

Sec.  21.  Sections  four,  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  "an  act  to  establish  a  State  Normal  school,  ap- 
proved March  28th,  1849,  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  the  act  supplementary  tlwre- 
to,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  22.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  the  LeflU*- 
ture  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  same  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mtmb*rn 
present  in  each  house. 

Approved  March  25,  1850. 
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[  No.  180.  ] 


AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  tbe  laws  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  March 
25th,  185«. 

UrcTiov  1.  Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan, , 
That  oil  act  to  ijonsolidate  and  amend  tlie  laws  relative  to  the  establisliment  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  approved  Mar(rli  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  be  amended  by  striking  out 
in  section  four  of  said  act,  the  words  "  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  words  "  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  joint  convention." 

8>-.c.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

App-oved  Mardi  29,  IBfK). 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT.. 

[  No.  VO.  ] 
AN  ACT  relative  to  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

Skctjon  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiices  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
That  the  City  of  Detroit  shall  be  considered  as  one  school  district,  and  hereafter  all  schools 
organized  therein,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  slmll,  under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the 
board  of  education,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children  residing  within  the  limits  thereof,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

Stx;.  2.  In  lieu  of  the  school  inspectors  now  required  to  be  elected  in  said  j-ity,  there  shall 
II^R  be  twelve  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  following:  At  the  next  annual  charter 
I^HnSection,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  two  school  inspectors,  one  of  whom 
^^Rthall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year;  and  at  every  annual  election 
^^■thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward,  one  school  inspector,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
^^BSbr  two  years.  No  school  inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  ser- 
^^Bvices. 

^^^'  Skc.  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  inspector,  the  common  coimcil  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  may  fill  the  same,  tmtil  the  next  annual  election,  when,  if  such  vacancy  happen 
in  the  first  year  of  the  terra  of  said  office,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  choose  a  suita- 
ble person  to  fill  the  remainder  of  such  term:  Provided,  The  city  clerk  shall  give  notice  of 
such  vacancy  prior  to  such  e  lection,  as  may  be  required  in  other  cases. 

Skc.  4.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  cause, . 
shaU  neglect  or  refuse  to  serve,  shall  forfeit  to  the  board  of  education,  for  the  use  of  the  libra- 
ry, the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  some  competent  court: 
Provided,  No  person  sliall  be  compelled  to  serve  two  terms  successively;  and  the  said  board 
shall  moke  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  its  proceedings,  and  punish  by^e, 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  oft'ence  of  any  member  of  the  board  who  may,  vrfthout 
sufficient  cause,  absent  himself  from  any  meeting  thereof,  to  be  collected  as  they  may  direct. 

Sec.  6.  The  school  inspectors,  together  with  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  said  city,  (who  are 
declared  to  be  ex-officio  school  inspectors,)  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  **  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit;"  and  in  that  name,  may  be  capable  of 
suing  and -being  sued,  and  of  holding  or  seUing  and  conveying  real  and  personal  property,  as 
the  interest  of  said  common  schools  may  require;  and  shall  also  succeed  to,  and  be  entitled  to 
demand,  all   moneys  and  other  rights  belonging  to,  or  in  possession  of,  the  board  of  school 
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icLipttcCor},  or  aii>  lai.'iubLT  thereof,  or  of  aii>  achool  di-*trict  boiird.  or  any  member  thereoti  or 
aay  real  aad  personal  property  or  other  rights  of  any  such  district  in  said  city,  and  the  clew 
proceeds  of  all  such  property  which  may  come  into  the  poistsjion  of  said  board,  as  last  afore- 
8Aid,  shall  be  accounted  fur  and  distributed  among  the  se>iDrjU  person?  of  whom  the  same  may 
hare  been  collected,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  board  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

,Sec6.  The  board  of  education,  (eight  members  whereof  may  form  a  (luoruni,;  may  meet 
from  time  to  time  at  such  piatu>  in  said  city  as  they  may  designate:  the  mayor  sliall  l)e  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  sliall  preside  at  all  meetings  thereof;  but  in  case  of  his  absence,  or  the 
ftbeence  of  the  rcwrder,  u  majority  of  the  inspectors  present  at  any  meeting,  may  choose  one 
of  their  number  president  ^ro  Umpore. 

Sec  7.  The  clerk  of  said  city  shall  be  ex-ufficio  clerk  of  said  board,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  board  of  education  may  reasonably  require.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  said  clerk, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  the  board  may  choose  some  suitable  person  to  perform  his  duties, 
either  a.s  principal  or  deputy  clerk. 

Sec.  8.  The  recorder  of  said  (;ity  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  meeting  of  said  board,  for 
the  purpose  of  dehberation,  and  ot  acting  on  committees,  but  shall  have  no  vote  therein, 
except  when  the  mayor  shall  be  absent,  in  which  case  he  shall  act  as  president. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  Irnve  full  power  and  authority,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  purchase  such  school  houses,  and  apply  for  and  recei\e  from  the  county  treas- 
urer or  other  officer,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  primary  schools  and  district  library  of 
said  cit7,^nd  designate  a  pla-  e  «herc  the  library  may  be  kept  therein.  The  said  board  shall 
also  have  full  po^ver  and  authority  to  ma!<e  by-laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  taking  the  cen- 
sujb  of  all  children  in  said  city  between  the  uges  of  five  and  seventeen  years;  relative  to  making 
all  necessary  reports  and  transmitting  the  same  to  the  jtroper  officers,  as  designated  by  law,  so 
that  said  city  may  Ix?  entitled  to  it.**  proportion  of  the  primary  school  fimd;  relative  to  visita- 
tion of  schools;  relative  to  the  length  of  time  schools  shall  be  kept,  which  .shall  not  be  less 
than  three  months  in  each  year;  relative  to  the  employment  and  examinntion  e»f  teachers, 
their  powers  and  duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools  and  the  books  to  be  used  therein; 
relative  to  the  ajtpointment  of  necessary  officers,  and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties;  rela- 
tive to  any  tluiig  whatc^ er  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  education,  the  good  government 
and  prosperity  of  common  schools  ia  said  city,  and  the  ^\  elfare  of  the  public  concerning  the 
same. 

Sec.  10.  The  majors  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  sidts  wherein  said  board  nmy  be  a 
party,  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  violation  of  said  by-laws  and  ordinances. 

Sec.  11.  The  said  board  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  February,  publish  in  souie  newspa- 
per of  the  city,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  in  said  city;  the  number  of  pupiLj  in- 
structed therein  the  year  i)receding;  the  several  branches  of  education  pursued  by  them,  antl 
the  expenditures  for  all  things  authorized  by  this  act,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  12.  Tlie  board  of  education  shall  establish  a  district  Ubrary,  and  for  the  increase  of  tlie 
saooe,  the  c-ommon  coimcil  are  authorized  auuu:illy  to  hiy  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty Mitliin  said  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  which  tax  .shall  be  lened 
aad  collected  in  the  same  umnuer  as  the  moneys  raised  to  defray  the  general  exi>enses  of  Siud 
city. 

See.  13.  The  common  council  of  said  city  are  hereby  authorized,  onte  in  each  year,  to  us- 
«eM  aad  le\y  a  tax  on  aU  the  real  and  personal  property  m  ithin  said  city,  according  to  the  city 
aMWSment  roll  of  that  year,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  iu  .said  city  be- 
tween the  ajfes  of  live  and  seventeen  years;  the  number  of  children  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
iMt  report  on  that  subject,  on  file  in  tlie  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  >Vayne,  or  In  the 
«fioe  ef  the  clerk  t>f  said  board  of  education,  and  certified  by  the  president  thereof,  and  the 
Mid  Uk  shall  be  coUected  in  the  ume  manner  as  the  moneys  railed  to  defray  the  general  ex- 
pMuea  of  said  city,  all  such  moneys  shall  be  disbursed  and  expended  by  the  authority  of  said 
bosrd  tor  the  snpport  and  maintainaace  of  said  schools,  and  for  oo  other  purpose  wbaterer. 
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S>.c.  M.  The  trctsur^T  ot'  said  city  hhidl  be  the  treuMj-M-  of  sbid  boerd,  unless  otberwifie 
directed  by  said  boKrd;  ho  shnU  keep  all  moneys  beloogiiiiBr  to  seid  schools  separate  from  the 
motleys  bckjnging  to  rh'}  f^orp<«"tttioa  of  said  city;  and  be  ^heJJ  uot  pay  out  or  expend  the 
•^'hool  moneys,  M-ithout  the  tuthoriry  of  tlie  said  V>oard. 

Skc.  15.  Tljeoollettor  of  haid  city,  wlien  he  'hnll  >iave  raid  any  whool  moneys  to  said  treas- 
urer or  other  p^^rson,  shall  take  a  receipt  therefor,  add  tie  the  san)e  with  the  clerk  of  said 
board;  and  it  sliall  be  the  further  duty  «f  the  collector,  when  he  shall  have  made  his  final 
return  concerning  the  collection  of  said  tiut,  to  make  a  report  to  said  loard,  statinp  the  wboie 
Amount  of  school  fax,  the  amount  collected,  and  the  amount  returned  by  him  to  the  commoB 
council  tJi  unpaid  or  uncollected. 

Skc.  16,  The  collector  and  trewiurer  shall,  before  they  trt*r  on  their  duties   ur.der  this  act^ 

!ter  into  suf'h  bonds  to  said  boa'ii,  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  cob- 
.Jitioned  for  the  faithful  dii^charge  of  their  duties  respectively,  under  this  act. 

Skc.  17.  AH  imrtfi  of  act*,  so  far  «*  they  relate  to  the  city  of  I>etroit,  inconristent  with  this 
sxf,  are  hureby  repealed;  and  it  phall  not  be  neoes.«ary  to  ele^t  ary  pchool  district,  officers  ia 
sflid  city,  as  heretofore  required  by  law. 

Skc.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  itjs  passage. 

Appro\Md  Keliruary  17,  Ht'2. 


[  No.  20.  ] 

Jan  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  schools 
in  the  city  of  Detroit." 

KCTios  I.  Be  it  enacted  btf  the  Senate  and  Houfr  of  Reprctentaiiota  t>t  the  State  of  JWcAtg-aWj. 
'■'  That  all  taxes  ^^■hi(•h  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  asse*ised  and  levied  by  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Detroit,  under  and  by  >-irtue  of  the  authority  conferred  on  said  common  council 
by  the  thirteenth  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  M-hoote  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit,"' shall  be  set  forth  in  the  assessment  roll  of  said  city,  in  a  separate  column,  apart,  and 
distinguished  from  all  other  city  taxes;  and  that  the  collector  of  said  city,  shall  collect,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  collect  said  taxes  iu  money,  and  said  collector  shall  not  be 
required  or  jvermitted  to  receive  in  payment  of  said  taxes,  any  liabilities  or  evidences  of  debt 
against  said  city. 

Skc.  2.  That  all  the  fifth  section  of  said  at»t  after  the  words  "as  the  last  aforesaid,"  in  ih«- 
tJiirteenth  line  of  said  section,  be  stricken  out,  and  thefoUoiPving  be  inserted  in  its  place:  "shall 
be  expended  and  disbursed  by  and  under  the  authority  of  said  board  of  education,  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schools,  after  paying  all  just  and  legal  demands  existing  against  the  sereral 
school  districts  heretofore  existing  in  said  city:  Pr&vided,  That  said  board  sJiall  not  be  liable 
to  pay  an  aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness  against  any  one  di'trict,  greater  than  the  &niour.t 
received  from  the  same  by  said  board." 

.\pproved  February  13,  1843. 


[  No.  8V.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  Free  Schools 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,"  approved  February  seventeenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

SfiCrio.vt  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tke  S^hoU  and  House  ef  ReprcseiUatiocs  of  the  Staie  of  Michigan,, 
That  the  collectors  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  elected  in  the  different  wards  of  said  city,  shall  act 
as  coBector<4  of  the  ?chool  t&x  as-sesRed  and  kvied  in  "^J&id  city  xd  their  respective  ward?,  njoder 
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— A^*imic  <rf  tk» ptn%idam  •#  dw i*  to  wbk-h  liii*  act  U  uuradator?;  andClMiMrti  u: 
MMMlMtanpfvvlowlol^tMtriif  iVeoltbdiiUrN  »iudl,  la  adiiUoii  to  Uw  bood  mm  r*. 
Vrirai  ^  Im,  a^w  a^  M«e«to  to  dw  bowii  of  odttMikm  or  MJd  dty  of  DMioit,  ftteod  «^^^ 
two  good  Mid  adklMl  ■btKIw  to  bt  ly  dw  opyrovtd.  to  tho  p<—l  mm  Mnmi  kg  m  i 
IM  ftltlifbl  parfBrMMoooThk  ditfin  w  loch  coUccCon  ittdllwl  to  ( ».v. 
I  of  Mtf  oao  of  aid  ooOcclMo  to  cxfente  mmI  obtdn  oiiebkoadMOord^  .; 
»«rtU*MvCtoo,li*bectil^)rettoopoMltjrof  ooe  huadNd  dolton,  to  be  cwi- 
ltMid  to  or  Mttoa  oT  dvlit,  which  mkr  br  brouslit  to  m^  court  to  thh  8tat»  at  tiM  ftuUuMlto 
IteaMW  of  ll»  mM  boMd  of  rdneoltoa  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

•■c.  S.  The  bourd  of  eduoirfton  of  Uie  citr  of  Detroit  moj  oleot  one  of  Cbair  own  mmktr 
PmMmI  of  tke  boHd.  wte  alMll  iMflbra  aU  ttaedntleo  and  be  «««Ml  with  aa  Iho  fowera  eon- 
>wadbr«li»«gtf  wdJdithtoaet  fa  aaeadetmy.  upon  the  c^or  and  recorder  of  aaiddty  of 
Dalrolt,orelthrroftlMn;aiidalltbeprm-lsioasof  tbeactto  wbkh  tfab  MtfaaoM»dafnr>, 
OMtthoaMVorormonierofMUlcUgrfthaUbepfOiidMttofMid  boai<  a>o  hereby 
The  tern  of  oflk«  and  time  and  mode  of  election  of  aaid  president  tobe  preecribed 
byMidboutl 
•bc.  X  Six  member*  of  tlie  board  shall  roiutitiite  a  quormn  for  the  tnuieactioo  of  boai* 

•■e.  4.  TUe  art  aholl  talw  eifrct  and  be  in  Ibrce  from  and  alUr  it«  paway- 
Approved  April  tS,  ISM. 


[  No.   40.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  soliools 
b  the  city  of  Detroit,"  approved  February  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 


I.  Mtit  tnmeteJ kp  tAt  Semmte  mnd Htmte  ^  Rtfrutidmtittt  rf tkt  Sl^tt  tf  MMh/o, 
Tkid  to  ndtftloo  to  the  taxes  mentioned  to  the  act  to  which  this  act  la  emendatocY,  the  eonuDon 
lof  the  dty  of  Detroit  ii  herebj authoriaed  andempoweml  to  lei?  and follM<  a  tox  not 
:  Mseo  hundred  doIUre  in  anj  one  yrar,  to  be  expended  in  the  parcha—  of  Iota  to 
■aid  rity  fer  dw  ute  of  the  public  schoob  thereof,  and  to  tlie  erection  and  balUii«  a  acbool 
hMMt  or  ecteol  hooM,  wiUi  the  neceaiary  out  buUdinfv  and  fixture*,  on  any  lot  or  loto 
■Mflk  aair  ba  a*  pwfhanil,  or  an/  other  lots  now  owned  by  die  board  of  edueotien  of  aaid 
ritj,  or  wMcii  tt»  aaid  beard  may  hereafter  mpquir*:  Pr»tidt4,  That  muJ  tax.  when  ao  levied 
I  ba  paid  to  die  trrwurer  of  said  board  of  education,  and  be  v««le4  to  aaid 
Ikt  ftyass  baeatobafcia  atotad.  and  no  other,  and  ako  that  the  title  to  audi 
■a  afaa  be  ««alad  to  aaid  board  <br  die  purpose*  atbresaJd. 
•■e.S.aaMtasAdlMtbele«iMlorcoUeetad,unle«,atamaadH  ^^^  (mmaooraaid 
lipWfoaa  aa  herrtoafter  proildad.  a  nH\K>nty  of  dw  tmaeii  praafM  aha! 


■M.X  llidMabathadid^ofdwaMiyor.or  recorder,  to cwa  of  dwabasnes  of  dtew^yoty 
«ra«MnrytaMaa«n,toidlawliaMeetio(of  the  fioaow  «#  aaM  €»y,  <br  Ifca  p^f  oaa  rf 
ir  dfaaaalioaiwli  tea.  wbM  It  .hall  be  loqwatod  bgr  paOtton algwi If 
ofMldc^llwMeli  ca  ahaU  pardrufar|y  ospeeaa  dM  o^e(«  ofaaflb 
be  I  ■Mi* it  to  toa  of  dw  daHy  Bewspapsm  pwhlfahad  to  saM  Hlyof  Da* 
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uou  of  xuch  petition,  au>  two  iucinbcn>  of  the  cuuuuuu  iuum-ilof  Mid  cit^,  tua\,  oo  like  ftli. 
U«B,  CkU  nuch  meeting  upon  a  like  notice  and  publication  thereof,  in  tlie  manner  and  tor  tfM 
Cine  hereinbefore  specifled  in  the  ca^e  of  a  call  hv  the  uia^or  or  recorder.  Such  miilliM  ■■jr 
be  adjooraed  from  time  [to  time]  bj  rote  of  a  majority  of  those  prcMat. 

8i£C.  S.  The  jgdd  tax  shall  be  levied  and  colkH.>ted  in  tlic  tuune  manner  as  the  tax  prorided  for 
in  Che  thirteenth  t>ectioo  of  tlie  act  to  \\-faich  tlii^i  act  is  amendatory-,  and  shall  be  roDsofldsttd 
thtfrawifb  on  the  tax  roUm  but  it  shall  be  Uie  duty  of  tlic  said  board  of  education  in  e«rh  ■d4 
•wry  year  u-heu  such  tax  is  levied  and  collected,  to  separate  the  amount  tlicreof  from  tbt 
grtMs  amount  of  money  i  'X-eivcd  by  said  board  for  such  year,  and  set  it  apart  as  a  fund  to  be 
IBM!  ltd  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

tec.  6.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Dctn>it  is  hereby  autiiorixed  from  time  lo 
timr,  on  such  term  or  terms  of  payment  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  borrov\  a  sum  of  moury 
not  exceeding  in  all  the  sum  of  five  tliousaud  dollars,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  pajaUe  seni- 
anntaOy,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  said  board  in  such  form,  and  executed  in  such  manner  as 
said  board  may  direct:  Protided,  Tliat  said  board  sliall  issue  no  lx)nd  for  a  less  sum  than  flfky 
dollars:  And  frotidedj  That  no  such  sum  of  money  shall  be  borrowed  until  authorized  b}-  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  as  provided  in  section  three. 

8bc.  7.  The  bonds  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  a  charge  upon  all  the  property  of  said  board, 
which  shall  constitute  a  security  for  the  payment  thereof:  Provided,  That  no  legal  proceedings 
daii  be  instituted  to  enforce  such  lien  or  to  sell  any  property  of  said  1)oard  for  the  payment  of 
Ote  princfpal  money  of  any  of  said  bonds  imtil  one  year  after  such  principal  shall  become  due, 
aecordlng  to  the  tenor  and  ttkd  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  nhcnever  they  shall  bomm-  any  money 
oader  Che  provisions  of  this  act,  annually  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  out  of  any 
artdrh  may  come  into  their  hands,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  same;  and  n1<^  in 
thereto,  an  annual  sxun  equal  to  fiv-c  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  so  borrovve<l  to  be  inrrsted 
oader  the  direction  of  said  board  in  bonds  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  ijearing  interest  at  such  pri- 
ces as  the  same  can  be  purchased,  to  accumulate  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  i«aTroent  of  the 
principai  of  the  sum  so  borrowed;  both  of  wlucli  appropriations  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
others. 

Ano'-^  -i  HarehlS,  lfH7. 


[  No.  58.  ] 

A!f  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  relative  to  Free  Schools  in 
the  city  of  Detroit. 

8/  . :  .  \.  BeU  enmaed  bfHU  StnmU  mmd  tiou$e  qf  RepretuUmtivt*  ^tk*  Slatt  ^f  UkfMgm^ 
TIM  the  Chlrt«e«liMctU«  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  rektive  to  free  achools  hi  the  d^  «f  ■» 
*mik,  appiuad  FMaruatr  serentMnth,  in  the  year  oae  thousand  eight  hwdrad 
b»«^  tkt  sMa*  is  fatrebjr  aaaodad  by  alriUi«otK  the  tnic^  •<§««"  ani 
iinlliB,  mad  \mn%i\m%  to  phea  thawof  Iha  waidi  ^tovoT  aad  «<e%Maa«"  ai 
«liH(llo»ahiilaaai«lblknni:  •Tlie  coouaaa  ootmeil  of  aaM  d^r  ara 
aM»  iD  cMh  jfcaa  to  Maaas  and  le«7  a  tax  «o  aO  the  real  aad  panoMl  prapartir  ««Mb  Mli  fliy, 
aoeof«l9  la  Ika  aMaMa^  roO  of  that  jwr,  whWi  ahiA  aai  aaeaad  aM  Mkr  *r  aaa^  aftM 
iMM  eltf  balwetn  the  agaa  of  fcur  Md  a%MMa  yawB." 

Am.  S.  Saatiaa  aU  of  as  ast  aMlIM  M  act  to  aoMBd  M  art  aMilM  ( 

■ifcuilii0thaQtyoCDatralt,appto?adyabwMfyiiiiiiii1fci  • 

«« tirty-twa^  ia  hatalv  aaaodad  ky  atvikli«  out  att  aT  aaMiMliM  ilsiAar  tt»  ««^ 

4MiM».- In  the  aiath  Jiaa  of  aaid  aaalhia,  ao  that  aaM  aaHiatt  All 


*'^l»Mu4if  tMMMMlli'cKjr  of  DrtMit  In  bfMiy  auth«rU<<  from  tiaw  (•  tioM, «» 
»urh  t»rm  w  t»nM mBJPHKm  **>^  ""V  **•"»  P»«r«'.  »*>  borrow  a  ram  timm0j  Mt «« 
ciiadliif  taan  lb*  t—tfUiltfawrl  Jafcri,  ftir  thi>  ptuiMM^  «prHA*d  in  the  flrit  Mrttet^ 
tkli  Arc,  ftf  ft  rate  of  lirtM<M(  »ot  »»f  ■»«■!  ■thi  yr  cmt.  prr  annum.  p«j»bt» 
aM  to  l«iM  th*  bdiiit  aTnM  bowd  taiodi  Ibrm,  and  »x«cat«d  ia  «irb  1 
aHij*«e(:  ^^wtfM.  That  Mid  bowd  than  Imq*  no  bond fisr  a Im  ram  than  fifty  4olw»** 

»Kt  S.  Tb»  r««at»l  «f  any  roi«b*r  of  tha  board  of  adocadon  of  th«  dey  of  Dttode,  *«• 
tlw  «w4  tM>  whlPh  h<»  U  elM<r>d  arKool  hmp^rtor,  aft*r  anch  eWKtion,  •hall  nat  «»•««•  lo  m- 
c«l»Mia*«;  botaoCwMiaiaadlairawliramafial.  aayiaapoctor  ao r»moviay «haB  noartat  to 
lMliMi«ald««».aadlobaaa»mhn>  oTtiid  bottd,  awl  iB  prmWoaa  oT  a«y  a*  ar  ai*t 
•*lBilw»Un»rhmnotmlft»iM«tlonof  widoflk*.  af»b*r*byr*p*aM:  rrwrttd.  TWt— - 
ftl  af  t«rli  ■v'mb^  «haU  ni>(  be  fmtn  th*  city. 

tna  4.  Ilila  art  nhall  take  efeK  from  and  after  it«  iMMiairr. 
March  5,  l«»5ll. 


CITT   OF   AWN    ARBOR. 

Mm.  ZX  Thf  eomiUMi  ivmoril  of  aaU  ditj  ia  hereby  autliori/f<I  uid  r«;^uir«<i  tu  iKftorm  likc 
ttam  dtiiiaa  hi  aad  for  naUcltj  a«  are  by  lav  fanpoaed  upon  the  io«  uifaip  boards  of  the  awoiai 
toaraahipa  of  ihU  tkate,  in  rrferrnre  to  s4*hoolii,  ftchool  taxea,  county  and  State  taxes  tba  ao^ 
part  of  Iha  poor,  and  StAt4?,  district  and  ruunty  rlpcUooa;  and  the  superviaor  and  aaaeaaoa,  Joa- 
tloM  af  tha  peBO%  reoorder,  moUooI  inHfiM^tors,  dinnrtors  of  the  poor,  and  ail  other  ofleer*  «f 
arfi  ally  who  ara  laquirad  to  p«>rforui  the  dtitirn  or  township  ofliorra  of  thia  Staia^  shaft  (aha 
Mm  aath,  fhw  the  bond,  perfumi  like  dutirs,  and  rrcri>i>  tlM  name  pay  and  in  the  mmm  maa* 
aar,  «<  ht  mlficeC  to  the  Miue  liabUitiea,  as  i«  provided  for  the  correapoodinf 
aMi^«ctipliBCMiBOthan»lae  provided  in  thi«  *k±,  or  as  may  be  pro\-Ided  by  the 
af  iha  aMMMM  eaaaeO. 
iM.  as.  TW  oaaMBoo  council  shall  have  authority  to  asseaa,  \b\y,  and  rtrfleit  taiea  on  aft  the 
taxaUa  hi  uid  city,  which  tazea  dMlI  be  and  remain  a  iian  npoa  Iha 
■ntO  tha  tame  feludl  be  paid:  PrvtidU^  That  they  shall  not  raiae  by  fas- 
i  dollars  hi  any  one  yvar,  exdusiTe  of  school  taiea  aad  taaaalbr 
^ariMntharimd  thereto  by  a  TO(aefth»  property  l*»Pigw^'^«''y 
porpoae  pnrNMl  to  pwttooa  oodoa. 

n  It  MOMHiy  to  raiaa  a  greaMr  sum  itaaKf 
i  doftara,  esehnlvt  of  laxai  fcr  tokool  and  btghw^  pWffMs^  Uksf 
*aftgl«tatlaMKa«a4ifaaatk*hiwrWaff,toba  poiled  «p  In  Ive  paUfe  pbma  te  mM  eily, 
taaadplBMoraaeli  mimn,  ■■<  iMI  ipinll^  lfc»  ^jwH 
prapaaed  to  ba  tnkad  to  to  ba  a 
IhifiaMiiafaiMli  Mtiea,  ewii  «bato«a,bf 
laTaawywhleliAal  baMbed*raaBlial«tol< 
WMt aa<ti IwilMB aal ii any a«a year  aiaatd  ana  perasai.«paM<haaMaallMiaf 
Iba real ■Mperseaalastototairtliwfcya tha HmHiar tba cityt  Amd  fr—idU •!»•,  ThatMl 
mm*  dMMi  twa  aadi  MwlhUi  ^Mi  ha  halisn  hi  tpy  eaa  jaar  to  <H irmla i  tba  iiaiirataf  tow 

toh»iatotd>ai<lwMbiiiHigM>»— y»,arhihto>hisi»n,tlto iwilnnpiwHs 

•ac  It.  Tba  w— ii  aa—rti  wwy  tppitot  tba  aldsimin  to  mstol  tbt  rapewtoar  to  irtint 
lb> Mam— it  af  pi apsftj  hilbo 1 1  ip i iHi ■  wards  wbara  tba iMw—i mid m  — dattltoto. 
— tmJyaadMbaaHweatoiydHly.Maiftatoytoaaa  wblab 
ibalhelt«MaMaalaeCad,asMariaiMgrb^tolhaaMM  ■ 
ib>asa«>imi1aMwiltostiaaarhBMthytoWM»»iaMnm 


paeii9iM«^|Mis«M 
MdwhratMbatil^     I 
avh*  vaea  Vila  ihtB    1 
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turn,  ml0,  and  redemption  of  ml  estate  for  nou-payment  of  ta>M  alwD  ba  la  < 
ihe  proeaedings  for  the  return,  sale  and  redeniptioD  of  real  e«tat«  Iqr  I 


CITY  OF  MONROE. 

Sec  2.  The  inhabitants  of  said  city  Khali  be  liable  to  the  operation  of  any  and  ail  law*  r«b>- 
ting  to  townnhip  government,  except  no  far  aa  relates  to  the  laying  out  and  comitnMJtkai  of 
sereets  and  hii^wayK,  and  the  labor  to  be  performed  thereon  within  the  limits  thereof. 


CITT  OF  GRAND  RAPIDg. 

8kc.  49.  The  common  coimcil  of  said  city  ia  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  the 
Mune  duties  respecting  said  city  as  are  by  law  imposed  upon  the  township  boards  of  the  sew* 
al  townslilps  of  this  State  in  reference  to  schooJa,  school  taxe<<,  county  and  State  taxes,  [and^ 
aU  the  other  matters  hereinafter  mentioned. 


INCORPORATED  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

GENERAL  LAW   IN    RELATION   TO   INCORPORATED    ACADEMIES. 

[^No.   19.  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  certain  returns  to  be  made  from  Incorporated 
Academies  ^nd  other  Literary  Institutions. 

fBCiWir  I.  Beit  enmded  by  the  SeumU  umd  Houu  of  Repretemtatives of  the  StmU  tf  Mitkigmm^ 
Tbat  it  fhaU  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  organlted  acadan^ 
or  Hterary  or  collegiate  institution,  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  hacorpotalri^  to 
eaUM  to  be  made  oot  by  the  principal  instructor  or  other  proper  officer,  and  forwarded  bflMfl 
orotiMTWlae,  to  the  oOlce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  between  the  firaCaid 
KtowUhdy  of  Daoember  in  each  year,  a  report  seUing  forth  the  amoont  and  estimated  viriw 
«r  nal  Mtoto  owned  bj  tha  corporation,  the  amount  of  other  funds  and  endownienta,  aad  ito 
yearly  income  from  afl  souroaa,  the  number  of  instructors,  the  numbar  of  Ntttdents  li  tt« 
diffinmt  claMM,  tiM  ftodiat  purtoed  and  the  hooka  used,  the  course  of  Imtriiutloa,  Iha  !«■§ 
«r  tttitiaii,  and  meh  other  matter*  aa  may  he  specially  requested  by  said  tuperintMdf^  or  Ml 
IHJ  b«  daamad  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  such  academies  or  Institatoa.  to  «mMi 
tte  •q^srtataodaot  ot  Public  InstnieUoa  to  lay  before  the  Legislature  a  flilr  and  MB  oiMMI  tf 
tfe»  tMn  and  condition  of  said  faisHtntioos. 

▲pprorad  March  4, 1838. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Marshall  Acadenay  at  WWte  Pig«on. 

Ttet  ther«  shall  be  establlsbed  at  Wblu  PlfMO,  in  the  coonty  of  il.  UmK  mmaiomff 
Om  pvpoae  of  educating  yoQth,tba  style,  mbm  sadtfUs  wtavaofArilW  mimm^m 
AtdsndtobesshsreJsafUr  aotioaidml  iiftiij,  that  Is  to  «r.  Il»  «id  aaadsay  iM 
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uMMrtv  ttfMMoQ,  ttiiM(MnMt  Mid  gowrHBMtof  wics  trtMte#»,  MidOvo-  SoMnuBt,  HMk^ 
■mod.  D.  Okrk.  Hnl  MKMbjr,  P.  W.  Wanwr.  M.  Jvttam,  Md  mmy  OlMpfa,  Jr^  riMlb» 
MdawlwrtbyiHBlUiitlwawttnlm  Thirt  U»e  fim  me«Uiif  of  Um  triMtow  w«v Ikto 
M*<i«lb»lMld«mwaTtMoBdy  of  Mv  Mit,  and  »h>U  hold  their  oOm  oatfl  Ibilr  ■«»- 
e— owr»  chooB  In  Ui«  naaair  barHMter  proridMl. 

•k.1.  That  tbt  atork  of  f^tadi  of  the  corpondon  sball  be  ronridewd  «■  dhided  iato  few 
taaflrad Mtarw,  of  flfh  dofluvMMli.inirii  Mare  not  taken  up  betey  vwtod fai  the  proprteton 
Mftfflwdhpe^orihetrwteea.  The  atockhoklers  ahall  meet  on  the  <lnC  Mood^  of  Ib^, 
«|^iMBliillliiillfldrt9-fle««n.  and  annuaUy  thereikfler  on  the  ftnt  MoaAqr  of  Ib^,  mi 
Aril  clMllyMhtMvwitniatMa  who  aliaU  hold  tbelr  office  one  year  and  ontO  their  aoeecM. 
m»m9dbamm,mdmek  rfMnihaO  entiUe  lt«  holder  to  one  rote;  the  rtnriitoiMMa  imj  In 
•MMt  the  MHibM- of  trwIeM  lo  KlMS. 

Sac  3.  That  the  abarea  ahall  be  considered  aa  personal  property ,  and  shall  be  traiMferrabir: 
bglmotrMMftrrtinllbeTididuBleeeaiKnedby  the  treaaurer  and  aecretary,  who,  before  cos- 
Aralnf  the  transfrr  of  any  share  ihal!  first  secure  to  the  corporation  whatever  maj  be  dtie 

Wta.  4  In  case  may  holder  of  stock  in  tliU  eoini>any  shall  reftue  or  nef^lect  to  pay  to  the 
tnManr  mag  kgal  asseasment,  or  any  Just  demand  for  tuition,  or  any  other  object,  the  trees- 
■■  *iM  haav  fowat  vndw  the  direoHon  of  the  trusteea,  afWr  gtvlng  ten  days  nofllea  hi  wrf. 
Ht  fc  aeaae  yhWr  plaee  hi  White  Pigeon,  to  sell  at  auction  the  share  or  shares  of  aoeh  drfto- 
fiMl*  aadaftarjiatiafying  the  claims  of  the  coMfHiny  and  reaaanabto  ohaia%«MV  ,<■  afpM- 
aaMM  af  the  holder  or  Us  attorney,  pay  over  any  surplm  which  may  renudn  frOB  the  proeeadi 
af  ttw  rtPriiirii  mdar  this  pvovWan. 

•w.  &.  That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  tlie  secretary  to  i^ke  out  and  deU>-er  to  a^y  itocliholdlir 
ri  Ms  request,  a  certificate  of  the  sliare  or  shares  be  or  she  may  huld  in  the  stock  af  IMb  aaoi- 
pa^^asd  tills  may  be  transferred,  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  acC 
mlt(k  The  said  trorteea  and  their  successes,  shall  ftHrerer  hereafler  beandthey  ai«  hereby 
i  and  dadared  to  be  a  body  potttie  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  snoceaakn  in  deed 
and  pvrpottes  whatsoever,  by  the  name,  st,}le  and  title  of  **  The  Trus- 
i  AcadenyV  by  this  uame  and  titk  they  and  their  aucceasora  ahall  ba  capable 
a(4MV  aad  laayiiti  of  suing  and  behig  sued,  holding  pro|i«r^  necessary  for  tlie  use  of  said 
mtidtmtk  ""^  M  use  ding  tnwaty  thousand  doUacs,  real,  pwsonal  and  mixed,  of  bttyia«  and 
Mitlll§Hmd«ithmmim  lawMly  diqwsiug  of  the  sama,  and  ahall  have  i>ow«r  to  luaka  and  uae  a 
rwii— ai,  ami  to  «h«-r  (Im  same  at  tliair  pkMure;  and  ftirthar,  any  Ave  of  tlia  saU  tr«ataaa 
khaH  be  a  <)uuruiu.  tu  cum-  wUd  number  is  increased  as  aforesaid,  any  number  naaiaat  two* 
thteds  0f  the  Mhoir  nuwijrr  sliall  Iw  a  quorum  to  transact  Imslnsss 

Mc  7.  That  it  sbail  and  uiaj  be  kwful  to  and  for  the  sakl  trusleaa  tnm  tima  ta  tiaa 
*^  *V^4WiMNi»jCil^  ^^V****  *^  <^»<«(«  ^  ouch  maniMras  thay  tmf  think  moat 
lurr  and  tJte  adtviuenient  of  uaeftd  knowledfi  mi/Mn  tha 
Thai  when  granu  aliall  be  made  to  them  for  certain  use  and  pti 
I  and  declared,  the  same  shaU  uu  br  aiiplivd  dtbar  in  wliuk  or  in  |<ari  l»j 
tha  ppaiiat  ml  ih»grMtfar. 
aK.t.  Tha  arid  tmptnUhm  riwM  appelnt  hy  baUot  a  tiaasurer  and  ascrstary,  to  conthme  to 
aaaadMhudwpliMW  af  Mm  aatyavalton,  thamantrMr  ahatt  haap  Mr  and  tnwaaaawii 
afatoBwajwlyMiwaahradaadpaM<HH,  and  the  saeralaiy  ahalllMapafolrJmnriafAi 
■asilnga  aad  prooaadtofi  of  tha  aaepovailan,  In  whkb  tha  y«M  and  naf  on  aU  quaaltoaa 
ritol  ba— i— 4  H aagrirad by liia  IMi iinf  the  ti nsiesi  pMiil,aadterilboatoMidya»aw 
af  tfM  •afpomtkNi  rvrry  trusiaa  ahall  al«iv>*  U«r  *.«>«•«*.  and  be  parmlttml  to  tabs  oopkM  of 

9m.  a  Tb»  aaid  Imsiaas  may  siHitlib  an  a«a<i»wy  at  sisrb  time  and  ta  snch  plaoe  ta  the 

la%nsbif»  at  Wliil#  n^rcwHi    til  k«lil  <^iui>l«.  mM  ma*  Mvin    lo  i|m-m>  in"^t    ••k^xolUnl    •nd  it  shall 


be  th«  doty  of  Mid  trwt^eH  to  apfwiot  such  prec(>ptoi«,  ImtnMtor*  aod 

ocAdemy  an  they  shall  think  necessary,  to  fix  their  cwpwwXioo  and  to  i 
office  when  such  trustees  sliall  think  proper,  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  «■! 
and  inspect  said  academy,  to  examine  into  the  stAtc  and  system  of 
therein,  and  to  make  such  by-lan-s  and  ordinances  not  inconsi-ttent  with  the  law*  i 
States  or  of  this  State,  as  they  may  judge  most  expedient  for  the  government  of  i 
or  for  the  accompKahineot  of  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  such  trustees. 

Sec.  10.  No  rdigieas  teat  whatever  shall  be  required  from  any  stockhirfder,  trustee,  trartiar 
or  pupil;  nor  shall  the  tenets  of  any  particular  religious  denomination  be  inculcated  ia  mSM 
academy. 

Sac.  1 1.  This  law  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  Legislature:  Pf 
9ided,  That  surh  power   of  rppcal  nevfr   extend   to  divert  to   any  otlu-r  purposes  than  thoaa 
ex^......^J  w.c.clii,  ki  uiiy  sImiU  be  ojLprt.*Med,  any  grant  of  property  to  such  corporation;  bat 

such  property  in  the  e>-ent  of  the  dissolution  of  such  corporation  shall  revert  to  the  i 
or  his  heirs. 

Approt^  MarcM  88, 1836. 


[   No.   32.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Michigan  Central  College   at  Spring 

Arbor. 

Sacnoii  I.  BeU  enttedk^  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre$eiUatite$  qftke  6taU  qf  Miektgmm^ 
THat  Elijah  Cook.  Drusus  Hodges,  Jonathan  L.  Videto,  Justus  H.  Cok,  Joseph  C.  Baikgr» 
Henry  8.  Limbocker.  L4?muel  W.  Douglass.  Lewis  J.  Thompson,  and  Enos  W.  Packard, 
and  their  successors  in  offk-e,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  body 
corporate,  by  tbe  name  and  title  of  the  Michigun  C-eutml  College  nt  Spring  .\rbor,  and  shall  be 
tiiMtew  of  tbe  aaid  etrflege,  to  have  perpetual  succession,  capable  by  its  name  in  law  to  sue  and 
be  nied,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  witliin  this  State,  and  to  receive,  possess  aod 
I  and  enjoy  any  lands,  rent*,  tenements  or  here<Utaments  of  wliat  kind  soever,  and  to  aUea 
I  aanic,  and  also  to  purchase  any  lands  or  estates,  real  and  iM>rson»l,  tu  receive  any  charity, 
or  bequest,  which  may  be  made  to  them,  the  said  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  add 
odilfe,  and  be  capable  to  s<41,  lease  or  otherwise  dbipose  of  any  lands,  chattels,  red  or  pofOoaaC^ 
of  any  kind  wlwtevrr.  that  may  come  to  them  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  or  in  any  odMr 
waj  whatever,  or  to  hold  tbe  same  in  perpcitiit} .  or  for  a  terra  of  years:  Frwridti,  That  tk» 
fWpaitj,  real  or  personal,  of  said  corporation,  sludl  not  at  any  time  exceed  thir^  IbonMA 
iffll»OBftJtMtt»laallon.  ^^ 

■ae.  S.  There  shall  at  all  time*  be  nine  tmsteea  of  mid  coUege.  The  tern  of  oAre  of  ttaaa 
of  Mid  trustees  than  expire  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  lHt6,thet«naof  oAooafllM* 
more  of  them  on  the  first  Wedoaadaj  of  January,  1H47,  and  tJiree  on  the  first  Wodaeadvy  of 
January,  I81H,  as  sbaU  be  determined  hj  lotamoog  themsehrs,  within  thirty  di^a  froai  aai 
•lUr  tbe  pasMKe  of  this  act;  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  regular  term  of  oAk  of  my  of  tto  mM 
,  or  their  sacoMsors  In  ofllce,  otbers  sball  be  elected  In  tbaif  slaod.  aad  la  oaas  a^  •£ 
I  or  their  sticceaaom  should  rvAiae  to  art,  resign,  dk,  or  ranovo  o«l  of  Uw  ^tfjlb 
fT  of  the  trustees  or  a  oiajority  of  them  shall  Uve  powvr  lo  alMt  rtfcm  tm  ifci^^ 
•toad;  and  that  the  said  trtarteea  or  a  vm^onMj  ot  them  shall  hate  power  aad  au«koiM|  ••  Mol^ 
altor  or  amend  any  bylaws  for  tbeir  own  goveniroeot.  or  rvgulslliN,  Ibat  Ih^  ai^  4mm 
proper  and  nece«iary,  whk-h  are  notrepngoant  to  the  law»  of  thk  »«al#  nr  tW  UaMed  I 
aad  bare  fnO  power  and  authority  to  earrj  the  same  into  < 


I  fttpuij  ffTMitodM  aibrwMid,  and  of  all  money  or  Hhrnhlm  rMvired  or  rxptttAtd  Air  tb» 
4  tttbgf,  wMdi,  wfaottUTi  M  rvquifMi,  tbrr  «luiD  la.r  Im^biv  tli»  tuMaffi  for 


«r  Mid  eolfx*  tlMB  bsjoimljr  Mid  Mm^  IWife  Ibr  an 


pMftfCgr  •#  mM  InHtSM  aalil  th*  piqp»i'tji  of  tht  rorpomtion  nhaU  ftrat  have  bcvw 
■ml  7.  TW  htf^Uktuw*  ■hall  lai««>  p'***'''''  "'  ""^  ''""'  ">  ""'*'*  """-n'l  <>r  rvp^^l  Hii«  Mot 
Appf«*«d  Mmrrk  It.  IMS. 


[   No.  34.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich- 
igan Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 


Be  it  tumfted  bf  tk*  Stnate  am  J  Htm$€  of  Kfprf»mtntiretqff»*  Stidt  tf  MieMgmm, 
TiMt  •Mtkm  two  of  nid  ait  b#  amendMl  br  ItiMrtliif  t^r  the  word  "  Rt«-wl.'*  in  tk«  nialli 
ter,  th*  wordi  "  bj  tbr  MuckhoMei^  of  aald  coOrf*." 

Alao,  add  on*  new  wcHion.  u  fullown: 

tae.  t.  it  AaB  b»  the  duty  of  t)ip  Huperint«tidrat  of  PubHr  Inntrurtion  to  attMid  lb*  •xam- 
fMliaM«f  MM«alllif>ow«  in  («rh  vr«r.  and  to  report  St  («rh  Minuid  WHialon  of  (He  Ltgd^ 
tVWClMMadMM  and  praaprrti  of  -^t.l  (v>iu>irf. 

4r^rof«id  l|M<rli  tf,  IRM. 


[    No.    121.    ] 

AN  ACT  to  MBMid  An  act  entitled  '*an  act  to  incorporate  the  Michigaa. 
Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor 

trnw  I.  #t  *  natMkflkt  8*mttt  mmd  Htmm  9f  lUfmrnutmHrt*  m  tmt  >t*i€  ..r  M„»,r 
flMC  **aaarttolBMipond«tlM  MMOfMOMlnd  OaBm  »t  tprtog  Arlior.**  •|i|ir..^tHl  MatcH 
Mk,  MM,  toMdtiw  MUM  It  lMr»b)r  amM^d  m  fbllowa:  hf  addk*  ia  mKImi  ihre*  of 
•M  Ma  iittiwti  wardit  *«  a«d  to  oa>»r  WM%  dtgr^at  andtrwl  aarh  iWyliiMai  a»  ar*  mvalltf 
I  and  ffTMted  by  othar  ««■•■»•:  Pr»rUUd,  Thai  aie  rourae  of  atv^jr  pvraiMl  hi  mH 

Mfl ba In afl raapactt aa lOfwil U* and  tttoroui;b  aa that  raqulrMl or wMHi  Mdi 

ba  i«qdti«d  to  tiia  rnl«a«ill}r  of  MWIilru. - 
Mk.  t.  Tba  flMI  auttna  ahall  alwajra  ba  auliH^  u*  t)»«  vtaiuttmi  and  axatnlnaii'w  of  a  hoard 
of  vMlnra,  iiH«a  In  namter.  to  ba  amHMlf  a|ipuiM».l  b)  ih«  iHipM4nt«<i> 
,  and  aiMli  ilrftow  thJl  rwport  to  tka  aal*!  lltiprMnu«wb>nl  aa  aooit  ^ 


i 

artH"    B 
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Sec.  S.  Tliere  >h»U  at  all  tim««  after  the  next  annual  election  be  ftftcm  tniM«e«  of  i 
lege,  the  teriiw  of  o(Bt«e  of  fire  of  whom  »hall  expire  on  the  ftrtt  WedafudaT  of  Jaot 
each  and  erery  jear. 

8bc.  4.  The  term  of  oAre  of  the  additional  number  of  trustees  created  b>  thi«  art,  ahdrflf 
pire,  two  of  them  one  year,  two  of  them  two  years,  and  two  of  thorn  three  year*,  tron  aitd 
after  the  next  annual  election,  as  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  within  tliiKy  day*  from  and  aftw 
'  their  election. 

4  8kc.  5.  The  pro\-iiK>  to  section  one  of  said  act  is  also  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  fel- 
low*: ProvideiL,  That  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  said  corporation,  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  Said  corporation  shall  not  bold  any  real  estate  more  than  fifteen  years  after  Ike  nat 
shall  have  been  conveyed  to  theio;  excepting,  always,  nnch  real  estate  as  shaU  be  necQMWJ  fcr 
the  objectK  of  said  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  iramediatelv. 

Approved  March  SO,  1850. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary. 

Whereat,  an  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  liavc  resoh^  to  patrOB- 
ize  a  literar}-  institution  within  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  fur  the  promotion  of  art«  and  mI- 
euccs,  and  the  {^neral  inHtruction  of  youth;  ^ 

And  tckerems,  proposals  for  the  location  of  said  institution  in  Spring  Arbor,  JacluKin  county, 
hare  been  made  and  accepted;  therefore, 

Section  I.  Be  U  enacted  btf  the  LegUlative  Council  of  the  TerrUort/  of  Michigan,  That  the 
said  institution  be  establbheU  at  Spring  Arbor,  on  the  site  niarlced  on  Fanner's  Map  '*  Indian 
ViOage,"  to  be  known  by  the  style,  name  and  title,  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary. 

Srx.  2.  That  A.  B.  GibM>n,  Moms  Benedict,  Randall  Hobart,  W.  Smith,  B.  IL  Packard,  Hi- 
ram Thompson,  Nathan  Comstock,  Isaac  Van  Foasen,  Milton  Barney,  Marcua  Swift,  Samuel 
W.  Dexter,  William  R.  Thompson,  John  Stockton,  Elijah  Woolsey,  B.  P.  Burnet,  Orin  White, 
WiD.  Cross,  James  P.  Greres,  Daniel  Colenvtn,  Justus  Norris,  and  Samaon  Stoddard,  are  hereto 
appoinlad  the  ftrst  trustees  of  said  seniiiuu^-,  with  the  power  to  fill  ail  nwandw  which  may 
oerar  !■  their  own  body:  Provided,  That  there  be  always  retained  in  the  board,  (wirfdb  iiMB 
ba  eooflnad  to  the  number  of  twenty -one,)  two-thtrds,  at  least,  who  are  members  o/tht  lirtk* 
jM  Episcopal  Church,  ^*^ 

"^hK.  3.  That  the  laid  trustees,  and  thair  raooMaors  in  office,  shall  forem-  hrreaAv  b^iai 
tfMj  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  potttie  and  cor}fonJt»,  wiOi  perpstual  supcwwIom,  fei 
iiii  — d  ta  hw,  to  an  infnto  aad  puipoaw  idnlaoi  ww,  by  tha  wmmmi  slyte  of  th»  Tfmiam 
ofilprtaf  ArtMrSaminary;  by  which  nana  aad  atyla  they  and  ttair  tWMMVf  rfiaB  ba  «i^ 
bia  at  law  and  In  equity,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  holding  aad  ao^nylar  piapii^,  tml, 
pmoMlaadniiad:  Frtmidtd,  Tha  said  praparty  abaU  bamiiMary  ftw  dw  p«ii>oaM  af  iW 
•aid  InaHhirtoo,  and  shall  at  no  time  exceed  la  ndue  ihe  »ura  of  Sfly  thot—ad  iluilatii  ihiy 
ahaDbavc  power  to  maka  and  tisa  a  coounoo  saal,  and  to  alter  th«  aama  at  plmiaMi  wiaaM* 
jority  of  nid  truataea  shaO  ba  a  qoonmi,  ' 

Sac.  4.  That  said  tmatami  shall  have  power  to  elect  or  aypolal  Ibiil  ■  wi  tMw^  taiiwNr 
appoint  the  flurulty  of  Mid  seminary,  to  lis  tha  amount afdMir  arfwlia>l»  iipMlii»fM» 
of  tuition,  to  make  such  arrangemnita  aa  nagr  be  umasnry  to  ronaart  wlUi  Ikal 

Manual  Ubor^ytleB^  to paeaby-lntib —<<«•<*— ^"""»"'^''*'**  ifdMaft 

tioo,  in  such  manner  aa  they  OMjr  deem  beat  aalMdMad  <•  pvMMte  ikt  ailfi*  «#  iM 

Sac.  5.  That  tbe  eoaihtwiei  af  tha  Mrtboart  ■plwepaiOwafc,  wfclit  liiM  — w 

tlBM  heteafler,  aaibmoe  the  loaatlon  of  the  arid  arsalMfy  ««ld»  h*  Imll^  Aal  ia  I 
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|i«polltMMMl^*bQ«4«r«Wlats,wlioalMUexMniii»  iote  Uieatate  Omttt,  MidMpoct 

Sk  C  TiM  int  mMdiV  of  tlw  trwu«  iImU  be  held  »t  Hprins  Artior,  M  tb«  MOOiid  T»w- 

.^ia  My.— Hfcimwiii  ^ghtluadrad  aad thiriy-Avr; and  te  c— » > ni«olirt nwalwr do 

|||Dt  tpf  1  to  do  biiiliii^  H  ilwa  to  fewf al  fortlMM0  who  nuy  bopuMiH,  le  odDoora  ftwi 

%M  to  tiai^  vMfl  a  qaon*  itaO  appMr,  at  which  BMdng  tiidr  oOoMO  ilMdl  bo  choMB,  M^ 

■Mk  Avihar  tuMJiifw  don*  ■•  tmj  be  oooiddgfd  nmnMary  to  eury  Into  Hfcet  tte  pttrpooM 

^riMaoct. 

Apf>ra«ad  Murh  0,  lOS. 


[   No.  48.   J 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  tms- 
of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,"  approved  March  23.  1836. 


\.  B4it  enatUd  bf  the  i^cnatt  mnd  House  of  Repretentotfts  tff  the  StmU  ti  fliifWx— , 

MMOIOOf  aid  aeminary  sludl  be  dindod  by  lot,  m  my  be  provided  by  the  bybtws 

«NS,  to  be  numbered  first,  noood,  tbird  and  fourth  cLtfa;  tttoaa 

into  the  ftnt  ciaM  shali  go  out  of  office  in  one  year  from  ttie  first  day  of  My  next;  tha 

eiaas  shaD  go  out  of  office  in  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  May  next;  the  third  claaa 

I  go  out  of  office  in  three  years  firom  the  first  day  of  May  next;  and  the  fourth  elaaa 

go  out  of  office  in  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  May  next;  and  the  vacaocios  shall  be 

!  bj  the  remaining  trustees,  at  their  fimt  general  meeting,  after  said  vacaaciea  ahall  occur. 

■■c.  1.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authoriced  and  empowered  to  sell  and  give  a  deed  of  any 

lands  wfakfa  they  now  own  and  ore  de«irous  of  selling;  and  any  deed  by  them  made  for  the 

eenwyaaee  of  any  land  by  them  sold,  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  to  convey  the  title  of  aald 

knd  to  the  purrbaMT  or  ptirrhaners,  excepting  twenty  acres  of  land  on  which  said  seninarj  I* 

March  17,  1837. 


•[  No.  63.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  trus- 
*•         teea  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,"  paaaed  March  23,  I8S/S. 


1.  Ao«MMil«d*ylAs  UtrnM*  aad  K— ss ^ jlipi  mali^s n ff Ifcs  SUU ^ . 

_  iMtilMJIbaaoi 
iofi 
■bcS.  Tba looation (diril ba liioogsd ft^»  tprtac  Arborio  AMob, to «m eowty of  Cbl- 


jpfct.  'nmmamti  tM  wliMj  itrt  boraailsr  bo  «1h>  W^rtsywi  lainloory.  at  Al 
tM.  4  Tto  MbHHng  parwiM  *dl  be  liM  first  trnrtOM  ^  «di  OHtevy.  ««a>  BHJab  OWM, 
H.  N*«<.  AbMs  Morrtak,  AIshi  MMnio,  Aowa  W.  Pry, 

•BdAr- 


.■■■* 

I 
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made  oii  like  condition,  ^hall  be  releMed  at  the  option  of  ||^  t^|lMiiNMb<M^^ 
I  on  siu'h  sulwrriptions  sliall,  if  required,  be  repaid  to  ih*  NkWlAM^  |p4lMtoi 
t«e«  of  the  seminary,  and  compensation  shall  be  made,  if  required,  ibr  all  the 
ered,  or  f»er\-ioen  rendered  on  account  of  tJie  Spring  Arbor  Herainarr. 

Sec  7-  The  iirst  meeting  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  Albioa  on  the  fourth 
April,  1839.    The  principal  shall  be  ex-oflVeio  a  trufltee  and  the  president  of  Ike  bowdt 
til  a  principal  In  employed,  the  trustees  may  appoint  one  of  their  number 
tee«  may  hold  real  and  personal  property  in  trust  for  liaid  seminary,  not  e; 
one  hundred  tliousand  dollars. 

Sec  8.  TluA  act  8lw!l  take  eifect  from  afVer  its  pasMfte- 

Approved  April  li,  1839. 


[  No.   11.   J 

AN  ACT  amendatory  to  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Albion. 

Secnoy  l.BeU  enactedht/tht  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaenlatiteroftke  SUU€ of  Miekigtm, 
That  Loring  Grant,  Elijah  Crane,  Elijah  H.  Pilcher,  Benjamin  H.  Packard,  James  8.  Harriaoo, 
AJmon  Herrick,  7*honuk8  W.  Pray,  Marvin  Hannoli^,  Jesse  Crowel,  Jesse  Gardner,  Waielwm 
Warner,  Peter  Williamson  and  Arza  C.  Robinson  slmll  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  "Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Albion,"  and  sludl  be  the  tilMtCM 
of  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  further  estalilisliinfr,  maintaininfr  and  conductinff  ttw 
of  leaminff,  tor  the  edoeation  of  yonth  fcenerally,  located  at  the  xMOti^  of  AlUoM,  ia 
of  Calhoun. 

Src.  2.  There  shall,  at  all  times,  be  thirteen  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  a  ma)«iltf  of 
whom  shall  Ite  members  of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  chinvh,  and  ^haO  he  dirlded  into  ttvf« 
eii—wa,  to  be  nomhered  one,  two,  three;  the  places  of  the  first  class,  or  number  one,  did  ke- 
come  meant  in  one  year  from  the  first  ref^ular  meeting  of  the  board,  after  the  paaM^  «f  Ma 
•cC,  (at  which  time  the  di^Mon  sliall  lie  made  by  lot;)  the  places  of  tlw  aaeond  «liM^  «ra«Bi- 
ber  two,  aball  become  vacant  in  two  years,  and  the  third  olmw,  or  i 
nMnotln  three  yenm  from  mU  meeting:  FrmrUtd,  tunfeoer,  That  the  said  trustees  shalle 
oe  to  act  until  othen  are  appointed  in  their  pftwet. 

BBC.  3.  The  aaid  tmalee*  ahaU  hare  power  to  fill  all  \-BOAncies  in  tli«ir4 
bj-IawM  for  their  own  gerciument,  to  elect  or  appobit  tlie  faculty  of  i 
principal,  who  ahaM  be  nppototed  by  the  BOcMgan  Annual  Oon»rencecifth>! 
pal  Church;  to  prcacribe  the oourae  of  atndy,  attend  examtoatte— tad  i  n^iii  <wi 
wd  faMtraetion  of  the  atudenta,  and  manage  the  aAlni  of  aald  uiapaiitlan,  hi  Mrii 
tbtj  nay  deem  beat  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  thia  art. 

■ae.  4.  The  aald  trtialeea  shall  he  capable  of  auiRg  and  being  eued,  (if  raMl«lng.  \ 
eaateytog  property,  real  and  personal:  Pr99i4ed  mht«f$.  That  the 
•soaed  tan  thonaand  doUarr,  they  OmO  hare  power  to  make  and  naa  a  < 
imr  the  ame'at  pliatwe. 

Sw.  ft.  No  proeaadiagt  of  tha  trMtoea  of  tH*  8prln(  '  rbur  petMioayy.  hid  or  < 
totheprorialonaoftheact«itleM-AnaettofaieorpM««ie  U  •  tmrteeaaf  the  %Hn(  Affhor 
aeminary,'*  approved  March  n,  IfOft,  or  anj  act  aaMMdrtary  •■uraoC  «  •••••'iiit  ••  i^  ilhw 
law, ahaU ba rondered  InvaHd  bj  tho  paaM^aoflhli  fi  «•  ^tMm^m^mm^ttmt^m^ 
tlOD,  bond,  roortgage,  or  other  aeenrltjr,  asMuMd  to  mU  tmttam,  ^  Imm^wtff  \»  iIIm  I 
by  the  paaaage  of  thia  act. 
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•m.  «.  AQ  Mte^pwte of  meU llMt rvlrta to  dw  b; 
liy  Wflwy  at  ABiloa,  whkli  mn  iwmtiktttmi  v>i' 

■el,  ar*  bnrvb^  rvpoM:  bat  tb^  rrpMl  ihaU  la  no  wiw  alftct  anjr  thing  bwftilly  deM  vniw 
•iridMt 

)  toe.  7.  Thkartkh^be.  andbhMvkjdadarcda  ptibHe  act;  no  nomMer  of  the  privikgn 
iMMky  graatv^Jto  mU  corporaliaii,  rtiill  erMl»  or  prodoM  any  forfeltan  of  the  Mme,  and  ao 
■Immmt  of  th»  aald  rorporotkm,  in  any  deed,  wU^tcatnaeot,  gift,  grant,  demiae,  or  olbar  In* 
■fc— ml,  ooiiact,  or  wojamw,  ahall  deiwt  or  TJtlata  tba  ■aine:  Prerirfc^  The  oorporatian 
baiia  h  iHi  4weribadtOMear<aiatheiBfcation;  ProvUa  fmrtker,  That  no  righia  or  priiri. 
lifaa  l^tal^  vMlfd  and  csiitiiig  at  the  tiiBa  of  the  paaMga  of  thia  act,  ahaU  he  laBpairad  by  the 
IMfWoMorihtaaaa. 

•bc.  S.  Thk  act  ihall  lake  eflect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Sac.  i.  The  legialaturt  may  at  any  tiiue  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  bgr  a  vote  of  two- 
tkfarda  of  each  boose. 

«,1MI. 


[  No.  9.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  "amendatory  to  the  several 
acts  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Albion." 

9mgnm  1-  B9 UemmtUdk^tke  Scnatt  and  iUmu  tif  JUpretentaiitet  nf  tlu  StmU ^ Miektgmm, 
Ttat  (Im  words  "  tha  aaid  tnutees  sliall  iia^-e  power  to  fill  all  vacaucicA  iu  their  owa  board," 
IbMo  in*  and  aaeoad  Unaa  of  section  thraa  of  au  act  entitled,  an  act  aiueudatory  to  the  aereral 
Mia  i— ot|WalhBg  tba  tmstaes  of  the  Wesleyan  Seiniuary  at  Albiuu,  a{ipru\Td  March  6th, 
ISM,  bc  alriekn  oat,  and  that  said  se^-tiun  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tliat  the  power  to 
MaBvaeaBcies  arcroing  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Wealeyan  beiuiuary  al  Albioa,  by 
,  death.  ekpiratJMi  of  term  of  office,  or  otherwise,  Is  heraby  and  bareaftar  faslad  i»  Ibe 
Anaual  Cuofiimtoe  of  the  Mathodiat  Episcopal  Church,  who  abaU  elect  aaid  trtMlaes 
bybalat.  AM  pMftihaa  fa  llw  act  to  which  thb  is  ■mwdatoty,  to  tha  coutrary  notwithstaod  • 
lag:  Prmidti,  Tbe  truateos  who  are  now  io  oah>e  sltall  rontinua  therein  untU  tlte  next  iiwaCiiig 
utmttM  — ■!  II nafcrw iii,  iiii  that  Ihata  ahaU  tl.en  be  an  elactioa  of  oaa  cbwe  of  tragtaes, 
id  a  Mba  tktHtm  1  aMli  tiiinn  of  aaid  eoofereaoe  thereafur.  Bach  tmatoa  ao  ahmlad  shall 
(OMtafO  aoactMaala  ftna  Iba  secretar)  of  said  couteeaee,  wbkb  oaKiflcala  shall  be  raaorded 
taihacoaaly  rigli^ir^iagcaof  tbacoaiityotOalboaa,aBdaaidlna<aaiabaUharapafwar  tn 
iMka  by4aaa  fcrtliilr awa  gwaitiwsl.  loalact  oriypoiat  t^  iwaHy  of  tha  hMlkaUoa.  o»- 
aapt  the  pHadHi  wba  iball  hi  aprolalad  Iqr  tha  MiiddeaB  aamial  OoeANaoa  of  tba  MMhodM 
rima  piVMrfba  tkt  Mtiraa  of  ata4|r»  Attaad  tha  aaaorfaatiooa*  aad  rsgaiyt  Ibr 
aad  laainictloM  of  Iha  atudantr^  aad  maa^a  tbe  aflbin  of  said  tH»rpocatioa  tai 
aa  Chef  may  daan  bMt  oaloubdad  to  ptomot*  tha  ol^act  of  UOs  act." 
lao.  r  Thli  ai^  •ludl  uke  e«M  and  be  to  forrr  from  and  after  lu ; 
i?AiPmiii  Kebman  17, 1N&. 


r  No.  28.  1 

AN  AOT  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Albion. 

<«« 

SbCTio>  1 .  Be  it  enacted  fry  (Ae  Senate  and  House  of  Representativet  itftke  StsU  V  ififkigmm. 
That  the  trustees  of  tlie  Weslcyau  Seiuinnry  at  AILiiin,  W  nud  they  are  Iierebj  authoriic«i  tmd 
empowertHl  to  establish  at  Albiun,  as  a  braiu-h  of  liatfl  St-mituirv,  a  Fi'iiiale  Colk't^e,  with  powcn 
and  privile^^es  usuaUy  ap^iertauiiug  to  such  iiLstitutioiis,  under  tlie  style  and  title  uf  the  AlUon 
Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  the  principal  of  said  seminary  shall  Ix^  president  of  said  cullegiato  institute,  and 
ex*officio  u  member  of  the  board  of  tru-stees.  Tlie  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
profiebsors  and  teachers  as  may  at  any  tuue  be  necessur}  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  there- 
in,  and  shall  liave  full  power  to  make  sucli  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  tlie  goverment  and  conduct  of  said  coUegial« 
Lofititute,  to  prescribe  such  coiu-se  of  study  and  such  mode  of  instruction  therein  as  they  may 
judge  best;  and,  on  the  re<*ommendation  of  the  faculty,  to  confer  on  tliosc  pupils  whom  tlwy 
shall  judge  worthy  thereof,  all  such  literary  honors  as  are  usually  conferred  by  the  heat  female 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  tlie  highest  rank:  Prodded  koicecer,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  Ije  s^»  construeti  as  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  trustees,  officers  or  faculty  of  this 
coUegute  institute  to  confer  literary  degrees  upon  males  educated  at  tiiis  institution,  and  that 
the  course  of  study  shall  l>e  at  lejist  equal  in  extent  to  tlie  gra^luating  course  publishe<i  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Wesleyan  Semuiary  at  Albion,  for  the  years  eigliteeu  hundred  and  fortyci^ii 
and  eight<'en  hundreiland  forty-nine. 

Sec  3.  Tliat  tlie  aimiuil  income  of  said  institution  may  iHiual  but  not  exi*e«d  tlie  aura  of 
twenty  thoasand  dollars. 

Stx.  4.  That  no  certificate  of  free  tuition  in  .said  seminary  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to 
free  tuition  in  the  sai«l  <-ollegiate  institute,  unless  it  be  so  exi»ressed  on  tlie  face  of  the  inatnt- 
ment. 

8kc.  5.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Albion,  cootn- 
fMliig  the  pro>-isions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  reinmled. 

fcc.  6.  A  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  three  persons,  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  Superln- 
of  PtiWic  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  shall  1m;  once  in  each  year  to  make  a  peraonal 
into  the  Ktate  of  said  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  in  alJ  ita  depttrt- 
menta,  and  to  rei>ort  the  result  to  the  Suiierintendent  of  Public  Instnictinn,  augfeftteg  nteh 
improvements  as  they  may  deem  important;  which  rejiort  he  may  in  his  dimTetloo  embody  •■ 
Ua  annual  report. 

8kc.  7.  ThU  corporation  sliall  Im*  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  ftftr-lhv  of  the  i 
atatutes,  no  far  as  the  same  shall  l»e  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  till*  tn-i 

Sec.  8.  This  art  shall  take  efl«-«-t  mu.J  \^  in  fr.r.  ••  fr-.m  hk.I  ift.r  U*  v""*"?'' 

Approved  Pebrnarr  18,  IWn. 


[  No.  105.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich- 
igan and  Huron  Institute." 

SMcnw.  1 .  Bfit  tnmrtti fty  the  SemtU*  and  Hmut  tf  RtptwmtttmM  tftka  9M4  tfmdtgm^ 
TbM  fVom  and  after  the  paaaag*  of  thb  ae^  the  MirM^B  m4  I 
bkmaxoo.ahallbe.  amlth«>Mm»lihOT«bylnowiil7*^  «■** 
ti>nij  lotttltttte. 
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X  Tlw  ttwoiw  <f  mM  liiKHwlii  aad  aB  oth»r  agwU,  irhM  rsqalred  by  the  trartMft. 
bdbi«MtaHi««9MitlMdiMiMortlMlroAD«,gl*«  boadifbr  th*  ateiarlty  of  mMMt- 
iia  Mrii  pcwl  MMB  M  tfM  board  of  UiMtaii  ihall  r«qair«. 
tw.4.  AlpMMH^iilMt«M«Dnpoi«tloa  dMBbeby  ■aauBoiM;  the  amto*  oTcImmm 
^mA  b*  by  iMfli^  an  aitHtad  eofij  of  Um  iMDe  with  Um  tr?Murar  of  thteofpoMttoo,  at  iMit 
dOrty  Agra  bafcn  tht  raeam  day  OMroof. 
Ue.%.  ThaaaMlnalkatoaaddapaHaBratoahallba  op«p  to afl Chriatian  daaiwiliiathw, id 
I  of  any  rallKloaa  idth  Aall  not  beraqobvd  of  Ihoaa  who  bacooM  atadaatat  oU 
mmjt  bovravcr.  ba  eicptO»d  or  attapended  from  the  prhHefea  ofaaid  faiaW^lton,  «Mn»a 
lara  Idk  or  vleloua,  or  who««  moral  chAract«r  to  bad. 

.  €.  TIm  ttuatati  may  rocdw  by  gift,  grant  or  donaUon,  for  the  oaa  and  bcncAe  of  «dd 
any  kaad,  money  or  materlab;  and  the  aaid  eorporaCion  may  bold  eataia^  f«al, 
yaaaanal  or  mixed,  not  eseeadlngone  hmdred  and  fifty  thoanaod  doHara. 

tBC.  7.  It  ahaS  be  at  all  times  open  to  Ute  inspection  of  any  conunlttee  or  otfaar  acnl«^ 
faioMd  by  ihaLeciatoture;  and  it  iihalt  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  aaM  taatieal»  aA  •■  tlMM 
iB  osMMt  toa^y  committee  or  aireiit  Appointed  by  the  LegMature,  a  fbU  and  eoniplata  aliie- 
mc«t  of  the  general  or  particolar  concerns  of  the  institute. 

flna  d.  It  shall  be  at  all  times  competent  for  the  I^egislatore  to  alter  or  amend  tUa  aeSiV  • 
voto  of  two-thirda  of  each  bouse. 

tac  •.  fo  mneh  of  the  act  to  which  thto  is  an  amendment  tn  contravenes  the  protistona  of 
thto  act,  to  hereby  repealed. 
March  tl.  IKST. 


No.    I.   ] 


AM  ACT  to  enable  the  PreRid^nt  of  the  board  of  Trudtees  of 
KAUmaxoo  Literary  Institute,  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate. 


TltHwpriiHtfftha  board  of  tmataaa  of  Cha  Kakmaaoo  ttOtraqr  laatitala  be  and  ha  to 
haraby  atdlrnvfaad  aad  amfiowared  to  aatt  and  oonvey  by  proper  daada  and  maBmnosa,  aMb 
pmtanriwf«ldna<rtiMl<a<amidraaiaatalobaioi^iagtosaidi«artl«iaiandfcruiibnniiitiiH- 
liiwi.aa<  nn  aneblofinaand  wimdirtmiaMUha  tmatoeaof said  iMtttma  ornmi^orHy nf thtam*  / 
wymi^liHwnnlai^aaibd,— ydliocttobaaahl  and  omvayodi  trm4dt4,amtt%tnm  mi  \ 
<m  ttw  iHiiiiilaiignf  M  nd  ilMiil  *'An  net  t»  towpiiit  tlw 
'Mdthaaei  to  amend  tha aawt>  ipiiffBwd  Wmik Hat.  A.  D. 


■act.  That bdbndw mid praiidani shall aaH  and  aoBvay  any tnahlante or imafstata,  ha 
AdieuMlololhamld  tmataaa  mi  IMr  BM>Mniiito  ottDa.  a  bond  with  mmIi  anraly  or 
■nwtlaiiabUlbadaemad  rfiliiit^aaM  tmatan.  or  a  nMJorlty  oflham,  l^thai 
» of**  t*f««pior  »mom4i  •fowdi  Mloor  aalaa.  Maordlotio  Iko  pravWona* 


l«K"*  iVPMosd  OS  HwtUi  dap  of  MMok,  A*  a  UOI.mA 


8nc.3.  ThatkU  aeto  and  part*  of  acts 
the  same  are  hereby  rpp«(iied. 
Approved  January  29, 1836. 


iiic«nid««cat  ^^ith  *«  provWoM  of  Alt  asl,  b»^|t 


[  No.  78.  1  * 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumsek  Academy. 

8ecTlO!(  1.  Be  U  enacted  fry  the  SentUe  and  House  of  Repreteutatites  of  tkf  State  of  M-rUftuL, 
That  from  and  after  the  pamage  of  thu  act,  Geor;^  W.  Jennain,  Stillmaii  niandiard,  lieory 
L.  Hevrett,  George  Spaflfbrd,  Seneca  Hale,  Daniel  nttman.  Diuuel  G.  Kinch,  Ezra  F.  Blood  and 
Michael  A.  Fatterson,  of  the  county  of  Letwwee,  and  their  xuct-cfwors,  bo  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted,  ordained  and  declared  to  be  a  body  cor|)orate  and  politic  in  fact  and  in  name,  to  be 
■tyM  'Hlie  trustees  of  the  Teconweh  Academyf*  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  socoaaaara- 
■hall  and  may  have  i>erpetaal  sncoeaaion,  and  idull  be  |K'r>iotM  in  Uw  capable  of  suing  aad  ba- 
ing  sued,  pleadini^  and  being  impleaded,  aiuiwering  and  Ix'in);  oiiHwervd,  defoniiing  and  being 
defimded  in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  in  all  maimer  of  suit«,  actions  complalr.ts, 
I  and  cause«  whatever;  and  tlial  they  and  tlioir  successors  may  liA\e  a  ronunoa  seal,  and 
and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  their  succemom.  by  the  nanc 
of  the  tmsteeti  of  the  Tecumst^h  Academy,  shall  Ite  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holAatpby 
»,  gift,  grant,  devise,  t)eqtiest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seUini*,  conveying  or  leaafaif  a&y 
»,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  oorpomtion;  and  that  they  and  their  tac- 
shall  have  full  powers  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  such  ruk^  and  by- 
lawH  as  they  may  deem  necessary-  for  the  go«)d  go%-emment  and  succeas  of  said  instiluHOB: 
Provided^  8uch  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  \sMh  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  IMted 
Statea,  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Said  trustee*  of  Tecumseh  Academy,  shall  have  power  to  e«UbUsh,  at  such  thiwiM 
at  anch  place  in  the  tillage  of  Tecumseh  and  county  itf  Lenawee,  as  they  mi^  judge  beat«'iai 
liMCitQtion  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  suiteil  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  smiuanAim 
eomtry. 

Sec.  3.  Tlut  tlMMaid  George  W.  Jermain,  Stilbnan  Blanchard,  Henry  L.  Itewett,  Oa«t» 
Spirffcrd,  Seneca  Hale,  Daniel  Pfttman,  Daniel  G.  Ffaicfa,  Esra  F.  Blood  and  Michael  A.  MM»* 
aOB  dial!  be  the  tmsteea  of  aakl  academy,  and  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  fVanchlMhH*- 
In  granted,  until  others  be  appointed  in  tiieir  place;  tiiey  an<I  their 
totfl  an  vacanHea  in  their  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death, 
OMj  ahall  appofait  a  prealdent  of  aald  academy,  who  shall,  ex-oflirln,  be  preaident  of  Hw  baard 
of  tioaleia,  and  have  the  power  of  giving  Che  caating  vote,  in  ease  of  an  equal  divWon;  «  ■»• 
jortty  shaD  eonatUvte  a  qnomm  Ibr  the  tranaaation  of  bwlMii. 

Iw.4.  The  board  of  tniatec*ahaUfSdthftai]rft|»pfyaUfbnda,bii 

>bi< 
ptofb-fci 
I  af  wild  ^-^—  '-•-'— "^^  *•"■■■"•'• 
at  the  aame,  or  in  Improving  the  hiaHk  af  tba  atadaota  i 

teo.S.  AD prooeMi against  Mdd  corporation  tdud!  baby  imibh  ai,aai  Itoe  awvtoa ai lb* 
■ame  ahall  be  by  leaving  an  atteacad  <v«py  then      with  tb-  1 1  liMiir  afaafcli 
abaeaea,  at bto  iMt woal place af abode,  at  leaat  .Ive da  «  prevlMMi 

Sac. «.  That  at  the  flvat  maatbigV Mid  tmsteea,  »hrv  dWie  < 
three  members  each;  the  term  of  offloe  of  the  Ar*t  r'*e«  ■*•■  t»rwimi»  IC I 
year,  the  term  of  omee  of  the  tewid  claf' •halite     .irato  at  the  aad  of  «!» 
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ihf  term  of  alhcv  of  tUte  third  vlmtn>  Khali  temtimrte  at  th<'  end  of  eli«  third  yew.  ho  that  oof 
third  of  the  numbrr  of  trustee*  atudl  be  rhoaen  annually. 

<-  lac.  7.  This  art  ahall  be  fiivor»blT  construed  to  eflM  tiie  purpoaea  thereby  intended,  and 
th*  mmt  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  a  pubttr  act,  and  ropiea  thereof,  printed  by  authority  of  tlir 
BtUbBt  ahall  be  received  aa  eridraoe  thereof  in  all  courta  of  thU  State. 

fce.  8.  The  lefialature  shall  hare  the  power  at   any  tim*»  nf  amendin?  n-  rf^ftonHn?  thW  rtrt 
by  a.vote  of  two-ihMa  of  both  branches. 

Appro%^  April  •.  1«W. 


[   No.    50.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Grand  River  Theological 

Seminary. 

aaiaioii  I.  Be  itenmcted  hjf  the  Senmtt  and  House  of  RepreunttUire$  qftMe  State  •/  Miekig^miit 
That  from  and  after  the  pai>t>a|^  uf  thLi»  a(.'t,  Luiac  Jenningx,  Tliomas  BloMcm,  John  J.  Shipherd, 
Josiah  Yale,  Enwtui.  lugertsoll,  Cliarles  W.  Gurney,  Samuel  Cliadwiok  and  E.  P.  Ingersoll,  be 
and  they  are  hervby  constituted,  orduiue<l  and  de<-lured  to  be  a  bod\  corporate  and  politic,  in 
fact  and  name,  to  be  styled  "  The  trustees  of  Grand  River  Tlieologicol  JSeminary;*'  tliat  by  that 
name,  they  and  tlicjr  hucci'ssoni  fchall  and  niuy  hu^  e  periH'tual  tiuci*esHir>n,  and  ahall  be  persona 
ia  law  caimble  uf  tiuing  and  beiu);  sued,  uf  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  of  answering  and 
))6ittg  antiMered,  gf  defending  and  being  defended,  in  all  court)«  of  record  whatever,  and 
ia  all  manner  uf  Kuits,  actions,  complaints*,  nuittcn»  and  cauj«e.s  Mhatever,  and  that  they 
and  their  aucceattora  may  have  a  conmion  heal,  and  clianf^re  and  alter  the  same  at  thair 
jdliMHi  ii:  and  that  they  and  tlieir  KuccenHors,  by  the  name  of  "  The  truKtees  uf  the  Grand 
.AW«r  Theuloirical  Heniiiuu-y,"  bliall  be  iu  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  bj  pur- 
alMMt  giA,  grant,  devijie,  be<jueat  or  ottierHijie,  and  uf  i>elling,  cun> eying  or  leaaing  any 
estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  fur  the  uitc  of  said  corporation;  and  that  they  and  their  auccca- 
JMta  ahall  ha««  tvU  powera  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts;  to  make  si^-h  rules  and  biy-laws 
M  IklJ  aiagr  daam  nsiwisar>-  for  the  good  go%  erument  and  hucccab  of  said  institution:  iVavidsd!, 
ntlMHll  byHaws  are  not  inconsistent  witli  tlie  constitution  and  laws  uf  tlie  United  States  or« 


tac  t.  laid  trusties  ot  Onnd  Uver  Theoiagioal  Semiuary,  shall  haw  powvr  to  erect.  In  the 
Hlf*  of  Oviooi  is  Eatoti  and  CUntou  counties,  (the  county  line  ruiming  tlut>ugh  the  >iUi^.  > 
poll  hwJMIntpi  aa  thqr  vajrjudgt  the  interests  of  tlia  institution  may  at  any  tiute  damand. 
tK.  S.  That  tht  aavaral  indMdvala  nauad  abotv  aa  truatMa,  ahall  have  poww  to  teoraasc 

shall  lia>-e  power  to  All  all  naaanciiai  in 
1  by  death,  reaiguatJun  or  otlierwise,  toaM^otatapNa- 
idMit  of  aald  Utmimmjt  who  dMH,  «i'«AeiOi  ha  prwident  of  tha  board  of  trustaaa,  and  haw 
tha  power  at  giving  Iha  oaallBf  vola  in  oaaa  nt  aa  oqval  division;  and  three  t rusts  sa,  Icfalfcor 
wMiIha prwddant, ahall ooMllMltft^nonim  for  the  trausartion of  buaintss. 
i'i  liftid*  Tko  boafd  ahaO  hJUMIf  appljr  all  fkmds  in  thair  poaiaaiioD  in  auch  a  uMutner  aa,  hi 

HUkJaflf  trr  -tf* f "'  **-* -*  -^  ""  '--^ --- 

§ma,L  TfcapioildaiHaiiilaaiiairfftoftianfaof  thaaanilnMyahattcoBarttutoth»yaculijr,who 
^/ktB^mwtmtr to gosMn tho ^•imi» tad alllha hUsrnal faguhttoaa  of  tha laalltvtioo. 
§m.$.  AlproAaaors  shall  bo ifpolatodbj  tha  botfd  of  truataaa,  with  tha  concwwacs  of 


i 
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tec.  7.  All  process  a^iibt  !«tud  corporation  ahull  be  bj  SUilBmons,  and  the  aenriw  of  1h*  I 
shall  be  by  lea^-ing  an  attested  copy  thereof  witli  the  prenident  of  Mid  Heminarr,  or  ia  hi 
sence  at  his  Uu^  \isual  place  of  abode,  at  leiut  five  days  previous  to  the  return  day  thnvof. 

8kc.  8.  At  the  tirst  meeting  of  said  trustees,  tliey  shall  di\ide  thenuielveK  into  thr««  > 
four  members  each,  exclusive  of  the  president;  the  term  of  oftice  of  the  first  clam  bHi 
nate  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  term  of  otUce  of  the  second  class  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  third  class  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  so  that  oue  third  part  of  the  trustees  shall  be  chosen  annually. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  be  favorably  construed  to  eft'ect  the  purposes  thereby  intended,  and  the- 
game  is  hereby  declared  to  l>e  a  public  act,  and  copies  thereof,  jirinted  by  the  authority  of  the- 
State,  shall  be  received  as  endence  thereof  in  all  the  courts  of  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  Legislature  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  am**nd  or  repeal  this  act  hj  a  vote  ©f ' 
two-thirds  of  both  branches  thereof. 

Approved  April  11, 1939. 


[  No.  41.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the   Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Teacher'a 

Semmary. 

Section  1.  Beit  >  .  Senate  and  House  of  RepreteiUatices  of  the  State  »f  Miekig4mj. 

That  Alonzo  Brewir,  ..jiin*  -,  r  .tiiikiier,  Henry  A.  Francisco,  Robert  Da\i8,  John  M.  EUia,  Joah- 
uaG.  Knight,  Da'vid  Durand,  Foster  Tucker,  James  Courier,  William  H.  Pease,  JonaB.  Taylor, 
Peter  Brown,  Job  Rice,  Miller  Yeckley  and  Joshua  Jones,  of  Grass  Lake.  Jackson  county,  and 
their  successors,  be  and  hereby  are  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  "The  board 
of  trustees  of  tlie  Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Teacher's  Seminary,"  and  by  that  name  to  i 
in  perpetual  succession,  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  acquire,  hold  and  convey 
erty,  real  and  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  seal,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  plea- 
sure; to  make  and  to  alter  from  time  to  time  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
goremment  of  said  institution,  its  offkers  and  servants:  Provided,  Such  by-lawn  are  not  ineon- 
datent  with  the  conatitntion  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sna  t.  The  aaid  Academy  shall  be  located  in  the  township  of  Grass  Lake,  in  the  county  of 
Jackaon,  and  shall  be  erected  on  a  plan  suffk^iently  extensive  to  afford  instruction  in  the  UberaT 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  languages,  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  hereafter  admit,  or  tkr 
trustees  direct. 

too.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  iVom  time  to  time  appoint  such  offloenaad  I 
and  also  soch  servants  of  the  institution  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  haW  ] 
aajor  eachof  them  for  good  and  sufHcient  reasons.  They  may  also  have  pemtrUtwtptitmf^ 
thMr  own  members  for  dishonorable  and  improper  conduct,  wheneter  tw«rthW»  «f  the  board 
at  any  regular  meeting  shall  concur  in  such  decision.  Tlie  board  may  abo  pr«acrik«  ttv 
cotirw  of  atudiea  to  be  purstied  in  said  institittion  or  iu  department*.  They  tiiaB  •!••  !•«• 
pdiMr  to  fm  aU  nusandea  in  said  board  that  may  happen  by  death  or  otherwfc*. 

8bc.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  eonalNt  of  fifteen  member*,  any  •••••of  wboai  ■*!••■ 
ititateaqnortmirordoingbusfoeM;  andsaldboardof  hiwttMrtMJIhcmiM»awliaiiHif 
Graaa  Lake  Centre,  on  the  first  Mr.nday  of  May,  one  thousand  eijch*  hmidrfd  mi  thlrtr«t», 
and  tflerwards  on  their  own  apt'  ut  In  anyeiu*iK«<7«**'*  P*****"*  •***• 

with  advloe  of  two  tnuteea,  may  ,i  nieeeiDjroftl»*bo«rd,ori^ifti 

can  such  meetingv  by  giving  nodee  to  each  membar  ^  IM*  ••■  *»?• 
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tplMr  btjailpwi ■!,  to  iiiHh^  liiraMi  bwlMliiNf ,  ■ihimHi  JmUm  !«>•■,  io  p»o. 
»fll»iMtili<lnii;  b«tMldoorpenakm«haniiot,wdvM|rclrmuMt»e«ike 


ttU  b»— d»for  »p«iliii4«i 
,  and  tli»  cwpofadoB  shall  tMxwpC  and  r««lv*  Uw  MB*, 
ba  appB«d  la  roafcnarlljr  to  Hiaeomlitiomi  or  daalga  exprtwcd  by  Ui»  d— ar;  Piw**^ 
TlMtllwprapvriv  to  b(>)i«>ld  bjr  the  liMtitMtkiii  ahannoC,  at  any  ana tima, •xcMd Mm 
r  I  iWlHii d  deUars. 

r«B  ll»  ArtftM  of  iMr  apiMialiMBt,  five  bondb  ftv  thr  aenwkjr  of  Um  c«|>«»* 
ilaa  and  Iha  pnUle^  tocwli  p«wd  atuiMi  aud  trith  such  —cuHtimm  tha  boaadaf  tiMimifcMll 
ipffott;  aai  ■■  proewi  tgrinit  Out  rorporatkm  shaU  be  by  •anuDona,  and  tfw  Mnte*  «f  Hm 
aaaa  riad  ba  bjr  kaving  an  attcatad  oqpgr  thereof  witli  the  treasurer  of  the  i 

IBC  7.  Tlia  taMtkatkNi  herabgr  incorporated,  Khali  alwavs  be  subject  to  ttia  < 
Im^ttilktm  of  a  board  of  Tidtors,  or  ai^y  officers  appointed  or  authorised  bj  the 

tec  S.  TW  Legidakvre  may  at  any  tinte  alter.  Amt>nd  or  repeal  this  art,  by  a  TOfta  of  two- 
third*  of  each  house. 

Approved  AprU  4.  1H39. 


(  No.  60.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Marshall  College. 

Mkctioh  1.  Beitntitdhtfthe  SemmU  and  House  of  Repre$emtmth)e»  ^tJu  &tmt*  ^ Mieiki^mm, 
That  John  P.  Ctevaland,  Siduey  Kelchum  and  Jaines  P.  Greves,  of  the  countr  of  0«!h<mn:  John 
M,  EOfa,  WiUiam  Page  and  Marcus  Ilnrrisou,  of  the  t-ount  j  of  Jarksuu:  i 
•oaat}  of  Waahteiww^,  Eurotos  P.  liastiuKK.  Hubert  Stuart  and  ArUuir  I 
of  Wagm^JUmimtL  Wii«aiid'01iver  Joluuton,  of  Um*  cuiinty  of  M 
of  IkoeooB^of  Lmawee;  AKhbci  H.  >Vol^.  oftlu-  <-..ui.tx  ..f  Onkl. 
iiiO^P  if  KalMOSMtn  EHsha  P.  cnuunplii 
■<^.<H>t  nBiiiiti  of  IL  Josaph,  and  ii 

load  ooi|KmU,to  ba  aljied  >tlif  bonrd  of  triMtaaaof  Mo 
la  parpatoal  siwceasioa,  vrith  full  powvra  lo  su. 


bHwra  Mtlwjr  ma^  Imib  miiwaij  far  tha  tumiiiot  of  aOd 4n»i 
Wlit  pwnrtd»d  siiah  ly-tewaf  man  jarwiaiatwii  wjifc  tht  enwrttuu 
•Maa,  or  of  thia  Italo. 
teP.t.  TlMOidd  eallagv  sImU  ba  localad  io  Um  i 
ba< 


sM 

becrd,  or  among  said  oifirers,  iuiitractors  and  ser\aBto;  and  atao  to  prrfilbf  tad  tfNCt  llw 
eoone  of  study  to  he  pursued  in  said  institution  and  it«  d«>partni«nt». 

Ssc.  4.  The  president  of  the  coUeji^e  shall  be,  ex-oflkio,  a  member  of  Uie  board  of  ( 
and  president  of  the  same;  and  in  his  absence,  the  %ice  president  shall  preside  In  thf  i 
•f  tbe  board;  and  in  the  absence  of  both  president  and  rice-president,  the  baud  d 
one  of  tlieir  own  number  to  preside  for  the  time  being. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  exrltisive  of  the 
anj  nine  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
their  first  meeting  at  the  call  of  the  meml>ers  resident  in  the  village  of  \ 
from  the  apprmal  of  this  act,  and  uAcrwards  they  shall  meife  OS 
but  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  president  and  secretary  may  call  special  meeCinga  of  Ui» 
board,  or  any  five  members  may  call  such  meeting,  by  giving  notice  to  each  memWr,  at  \*^utt 
*cn  •h.^s  tefcvf  th;  thue  of  such  meeting. 

8bc.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  faithfully  apply  all  funds  collected  or  rrceired  bjr  them, 
■eewdteg  to  their  beat  judgment.  In  erecting  suitable  buildings,  supporting  the  ntttmmtj  oS- 
ceta,  instructors  and  serrants,  Ijoth  in  the  collegiate  and  preparatorj-  departments,  and  In  pf»- 
coring  books,  maps,  charts,  globes  and  other  apparatus  necessarj-  to  the  success  of  tJie  instka< 
ties  or  for  the  piuposes  of  lessening  the  expense  of  edncation  or  promoting  the  health  of  tbe 
stvdents:  ProvitUd,  nevertkeUtt,  That  in  case  any  donation  or  be^inest  shall  be  made  for  par- 
tienlar  purposes  accordant  with  the  general  designs  of  this  institution,  and  the  corporation 
ahall  acee^  and  receive  the  sanae,  every  such  donation  or  bequest  shall  be  applied  in  confH*-^ 
miljr  wMHChe  ooadkioo  or  dtilgii  expressed  by  the  donor.  '^"' 

Sac  7.  The  treawree  of  the  otdlege  ahaU  alMrays,  and  all  other  agents  when  recjuired,  belbt^ 
eatariag  oo  the  dotlea  aarigned  then^  give  bonds  for  the  security  of  the  corporation  and  of  tka 
pvbiic,  ia  anofa  penal  snnu,  and  with  such  sureties,  as  the  board  of  triistees  sltall  approre;  aad 
ainst  the  institution  shall  be  by  summons,  and  the  ser^-ice  of  the  same  shaO  be  hjr 
\  an  attested  copy  thereof  with  the  trensiu^r  of  the  college,  at  least  thirty  days  before  Iha 


8.  The  institution  hereby  incorporated  sliall  always  be  subject  to  the  examination  oritt- 
of  a  board  of  visitors,  or  of  any  ofticer  or  oflicers  appointed  or  authorised  liy  the  le- 
gislature; and  after  said  faistitntion  shall  have  commenced  operations,  the  Oovamor,  bj  aad 
with  the  advice  and  coment  of  the  Senate,  shall  annually  appoint  three  disintereafeed  psfaom, 
not  oooaeoled  with  the  aforesaid  or  any  otlier  literary  institution  ia  tte  ttale^  a» a  board  «f 
Tisitosa,  wiMse  duty  It  shall  be  to  visit  said  institution,  at  its  annual  taMegiili  oonaMMOiMali 
or  at  such  other  tinw  or  tfaaee  as  Uiey  may  deem  expedient,  or  be  dlKOadthwetn  bgrlhelPfMi- 
tiM,  and  report  the  reeolft  of  their  visit  and  examination  into  its  ( 
UfiilBlare  at  tta  next  animal  awrion.  The  vmattmxj  expeosea  of  i 
itiBfaadasaaaaing  said  Institution,  not  exceeding  to  each  visitor  the  sam  of  thir^j  • 
shall  be  chargeable  oo  and  paid  from  the  ftmds  of  said  corporation. 

■ao.  9.  Tbe  truitees  shall  have  power  to  confer  tbe  honors  and  degrees  mmM$  tNMfetied 
oeliglala  iaatttailoao  apon  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy,  when  it  shall  appMff  taM  I 
rtf«t  of  the  board  of  risitors,  oo  tbe  report  of  a  oommittee  appoboed  by  Iha 
tlmt  the  institulioa la  possessed  of  pmiiiiat  faad>,  yWdJag  ea  am«9» 
least  five  thousand  doOar*,  exclusive  of  aqjr  laeoBie  arlstog  from  taMoa  k 
realii^geat  oonlrfbaltoM;  ProvUUd,  kameptr.  That  the  primary  dsgram  itel  att  b»  ««• 
fcend  «a  any  itadeaH  who  shaU  not  iMte  paasedthroagbaoaarw  of  rtiidta^Mlar  or  e^piie> 
alsai  tok  aad  at  kast  as  thorough  as  that  pceecribad  by  Iba  lageiriB  af  Ike  Uaheeirflr  to  «a4l^ 
dates  for  tht  tike  degrees 

flfealO.  This  act  shaU  not  take  eflbctunta  an  the  sobscHbewi»a««t^i»««l«"ffc*^«»*» 
oatahhshedatornwtho  vili^of  llafabaU.by  the  aaaMofi  ^^ 

'^u^  the  saate,  shaB  Imrebadaa  opportantty  of  wl«h*awlaf  ttttrMkMKpHi 
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— t—  far  twrnHf  fluw— ll  <aHir»far  — kl|ifg|io>«d  colky,  gi^ii  b>  tMu«j  E*:iritum,JohttA». 
nMMandA.  I.lfa7SorM«r«lidl.alidlliM«bimr«l(M«d,aiidaUiiu^  advanoed  oa  Mi4 
MriMcripaMU  or  roMtMitr*  rermiaed.  If  rwittwtMl  Iqr  Ui«  rmpccUtv  iodiiiaufti*  MlvuMuig  tooh 
MOMyii  or  tWir  tagU  rr|imH«iuU«'M. 

aw.  II.  TlM  ligtihtuw  nugr  at  mj  Omo^  »k*r,  un*od  or  repMl  UiU  act,  by  •  vtH' 
CkMa  of  aacii  iMMM*. 

Appvmvd  April  IC.  183». 


f  No.   51.   ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Marshall  Female  Seminary. 

SiBCTMd  I.  BtU  tmmatd  hf  the  StmtU  mmd  Umue  tf  /Upresentmiiott  </  tU  StmU  ti  MUki^mm, 
TiMt  from  $md  aftrr  tiie  iMMtage  of  tliia  met,  Sidney  Ketchum,  OUrer  C.  Oomatoek,  Asnh  C 
Jabez  h.  FiU■)^  Jaiue*  P.  Greve«,  Tlioiupaon  8.  HoUinter,  8«mu«l  Buei,  Daniel  Hod- 
(jonlou,  of  Uie  county  of  Calhoun,  and  their  surceiMors,  be  and  tbey  are 
,  ordiiiuetl  and  declared  a  body  cor|>orate  and  politic,  under  the  oomo  and 
'  The  Mandiall  Keiuale  Seminary;"  that  by  tliat  name,  they  and  their  «t 
have  perpetual  Kuit-etisiuu,  and  aludl  be  perDuiis  in  law,  ci^mUe  of  i 
,  pW<«d<ng  and  hv'mg  impleaded,  answering  and  beiuK  answered,  dcfendlngand  bofaiir* 
o4  !■  oD  ODorU  of  record  wliaterer,  and  in  all  manner  of  auUa,  actions,  complainU,  oMUeraaad 
cnaea  wbatever;  and  that  they  and  tlieir  sucoettaors  nuiy  have  a  oommon  aeal,  and  rlif  mi  • 
aker  the  aame  at  tiieir  pleaaure;  and  that  they  and  their  anoceaaors,  by  the  name  of  tiM  **M»»  i 
Seuiiuary,"  aliall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  pwrnh—l,  gift^ 
bequeat  or  otlierwUe,  and  of  aeOing,  conreyiui*  or  leaaing  any  eataiai,  real,  p«r> 
aoaal  or  ndxed,  for  the  uae  of  t>nid  tM>ri>oration;  and  tliat  they  and  tlteir  autx^eaaoni  ahall  hmm 
ftil  poi—r  >D  malw  and  enter  into  contracta;  to  make  euoh  rolea  and  by-lam  aa  thoy  noj  da«B 
iwtlMfoodgovermentandeaooeaaof  aald  tnodtotkn:  JV>o<drrf,  Saeh  ln^lawa  art 
wkli  the  eoaatttntidn  MMl  kMTS  of  the  United  llitoa  or  of  thia  Miffet. 

ahaU  have  power  to  eatabVah  at  audi  time  and  at  aaeh  piMa,  in  or 
ho  vni«o  or  MMvhall,  In  the  oountj  of  Oalllew^  ao  miv  bo  Jndrd  bort,  an  biilHrtlM 
loAoonllon  of  fcoalaa,  sotted  to  the  wanta  and  demanda  of  the  awronodfaif  oo«nt>y. 
a.  ThnttharoahallbeBtaMtnMleooof  said  Seminary:  PraaWad,  ■lowflijiw,  Thatno 
IhM  thMO  of  oiid  troaloea  ahafl  be  taken  from  any  one  diBomiiMtloB  of  ChiliHaoi,  and 
,  Oivw- a  Oomatoek,  Asrah  C.  RoUnaon,  Jaboo  a.  PItoh,  IMMO  P.  Oraoi^ 
a.  Hoaktor,  auMMl  Boal,  Daniel  Hudaoo  tad  JaoMo 

btir- 
1  hi  OMlr  piMil  Md  thiy  Md  Ihoir 
ihdr  OTTO  bo^.  «U4h  My  hi|ip«i  by 
oTlhiir  MBbw  ptMdNH  or  My  aamhMry.  ^fho  Adi  bo  I 

,  «d  hove  Iho  pMMT  of  gltli«  <ho  omMiw  voli^  hi  OMO  of  M  ofDiri  dlvMoac  ft  I 

a  ^«onwi  i»  tho  tMMMMoa  «r  bMlDOto. 
4.  Thobooidortr«la»*aMdiMifi«ipl^aBfenda.te 
rtothdrl 
.In 
loTi 

ant.  AMpraini^riMl  m^  laipiioHiift  ahaO  be  by  owmmm^  and  tho  aarrioeo/tte 
Ml  rtiia  bo  by  h^fh^wi  amdii  eapy  Ihaioof  nffchHw  piiiHinl  of  aaid  aiMhiiij>«r>a 
btoaiiwni.otbiibMfamJpiMiaofdbftd».otlaoitii»diyapmtonatoth»totaB«diyt>awf 


m 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  be  favorably  construed  to  efl^ct  the  purpo«e«  thatwl^ 
Ihc  same  ia  bereb;  declared  a  public  act,  and  copies  thereof;  printed  by  aittkorttj  of  tlw  tl 
-hall  be  received  as  evidence  thereof  in  all  courts  of  Oiis  State. 

Src.  7-  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power,  at  any  time,  of  amending  or  rrpmBag 
act,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches. 

Approved  April  11,  1839. 


[  No.  65.  ]  i 

M  AN  ACT  to  incorporate  St.  Philip's  College. 

^K  Becnon  \.  Beit  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the  Sfote  ^  MtUkigtm, 
^Btbat  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Rese,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit,  and  hta  i 
^BOn  in  said  oflSce  of  Bishop  of  Detroit,  duly  appointed  by  the  See  of  Rome,  be  and  are  1 
jBlMrdailMd,  created  and  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact  and  in  name,  under  and 
by  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  College,  and  by  that  name  he  and  his  successors  shall  have  perpat- 
nal  miccesrion,  and  shall  be  arable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended,  in  all  suitii,  compkinta, 
matters  and  causes  whatsoever,  either  in  law  or  equity,  of  having  and  using  a  common  aeal; 
of  enacting  all  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  said  college,  and  of  the  members  thereof^,  of  sMar- 
ingfrom  time  to  time  the  same;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  devise,  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  of 
boI(^ing  and  conveying  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  estate  whateoever,  necesHary  and  proper 
for  the  object  of  this  incorporation;  of  transacting  all  business,  directing  all  the  af&ira,  con- 
trolling and  dis^hig  of  all  the  funds,  estate  and  eflSpcts  of  said  college,  and  of  doing  erery 
oOier  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  for  the  well  being  and  good  gormuneat  of 
not   inconsistent   with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Statea,  or  of  Chia 


Sbc.  S.  Said  Bishop  and  his  successors  shall  keep  in  existence   and  operation  a 
institation,  under  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  College,  for  the  purftose  and  on  a  plan  »»ffli.i— H»' 
afford  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  which  institution  may  be  increased  so  ae  !• 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  professions.    The  college  shall  be  located  la 
the  county  of  Wayne. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Bishop  and  his  soccessors  shall,  firom  time  to  time,  appoint  such  oAoeNh 
instnictors  and  servaots  of  the  institution,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  and  alao  fe  di^ 
place  any  or  either  of  them;  to  fUI  all  vacancies,  and  topreaorfbe  and  direct  the  roorM>  of  sMdy 
lobe  pnrsved  in  said  college  and  Ita  departments/ 

Sac.  4.  The  said  Bishop  and  his  soeceaaors  may,  in  contemplatieo  of  absence,  and  iiliaaiM 
it  may  be  neoeeaary  so  to  do,  choose  and  appoint  in  writing,  under  the  oorparala  mat,  aiMa 
pvoper  persoD  to  (III  his  place,  who,  until  said  appointment  be  revoked  bf  mid  BMap  «r  .Ml 
anooeaaors,  may  do  and  perform  etery  thinf  for  the  welfare,  coodort  and  raftritflM  i#  aiM 
eoOafe,  whkh  said  Bishop  and  his  snoceaaors  might  and  cotdd  do  by  rirtoe  «f  Ml  Mil  Md  ii 
the  erent  of  a  vacanoy  ooenrring  at  any  time  la  the  said  ofHce  of  Homan  QriMb  Wk^t^  tf 
Detroit,  by  death  or  otharwiae,  upon  such  oecturence,  and  until  the  varaoey  baflM  WMVMf 
to  the  ritea  and  crremonlea  of  said  church,  the  pemon  flBaf  at  thai  tlaw  Ike  eAM  aT  Hm» 
ftaaralof  the  dioceae  of  Detroit,  shall  represent  said  tmpuiallrm.  and  do  aad  peHlMrw.  m4m 
said  corporate  name,  every  aot  and  thing,  and  exerctae  mry  p«»ww  •»d  anthodly  wkM  «M 
Bishop  and  his  soccessors  are  hereby  granted  and  vested  wUh;  bol  aa  aoea  as  aaM  vasMf 
skan  l>c  flUed  as  aforesakl,  and  the  person  fllHngthe  •ame  arH*e*  la  «M  flarssa.  Ikea  thepffW* 
rrs  and  authority  hereby  vested  In  laid  vkar  feoeral  thaB  ceaae. 
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Sao.  S.  The  tiMrtlMiow  hartbgr  laeorporBted  »hall  tint}%  be  subject  to  the  euuninatioQ  of  a 
board  of  vteitort,  thrw  In  anmber,  to  be  uinnidljr  appointed  by  the  gorernor,  bj  and  wtth  <h» 
•dvioe  and  cooaeot  of  the  8rn«te;  and  Mdd  rUttort  ahall  report  to  the  LegLdatnre,  at  ita  aoft 
■— ImmIib  oflw  ilMJi  ■inuilliaal  ■■!! iliiatinn  rf  tilil  Inri^iitfri 

•■&&  TlwHMBUwpaDdhbMwooMondianiiKrepowortoeooliBrtiMhoiionaaddefraoa 
WMi^MaiMVodlif  MllgiilolMllMioiu,  opoo  sQch  persoiu  as  maj  bo  deomod  worthf,  K^hMi 
llAlliffOorfroaitiM  HfoKof  tlw  board  of  risUora,  or  the  report  of  the  oommHtwo  ap' 
palaMi  bgr  the  LrfWalure:  PrmHd$4  Utoever,  Tltat  the  primary  degroeoahoB  not  bo  ooalMMd 
«•  tmg  otadeots  w1k>  ahall  not  ha»o  poooed  tlirough  a  course  of  atoAeo 
%HM«k  M  Ikat  pc«MTibed  by  the  BogcoU  oT  the  UhiTorttty  fbr  caadtdaloi  1 

■■0.7.  Tin  Lojlalarure  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeol  thia  act 

Approved  April  M.  1801. 


[   No.  15.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Allegan  Academy. 

fltwnos  I.  Beit  enatitd  bf  the  Senate  and  Htmu  of  Representatives  of  tJU  State  ff  i 

tuel  Newberry,  EUsha  Ely,  Siiaa  F.  LiUkjohn,  Cheater  Wotmore,  Ehhu  Q.  Hackley, 
iJ.Dooderick,  Eber  Sherwood,  Joseph  Fi«k,  Nathan  Mskmi,  Jr.,  Jacob  B.  Bailey, 
p.  Buah,  and  Flavius  J.  Littlejohn,  all  of  the  county  of  Allegan,  and  their  auoceeaora, 
bo  and  they  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  aud  politic,  to  be  atylod  **  The  Board  of 
Traateea  of  tlie  Allegan  Academy,"  and  by  that  name  shall  rcnudn  in  perpetual  anooeaaion, 
with  fidl  powera  to  acquire,  hold  aud  convey  property,  real  aud  personal,  not  ezoeeding  in 
faint  five  thouaand  doUara;  to  luive  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  |deaaare;  t<> 
•00  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  to  nuke,  alter  and  modify  from  time  to  time,  sue  h 
tf  li>w»  niloa  and  nfaiatiooa  m  they  asay  deem  necessary  for  the  govemmoDt  of  aald  laatitu 
Mm,  ki  oAoera  and  ell^>loyee•:  Providtd,  Such  by-laws,  rules  and  r«gabiti<HM  are  not  Incou 
rfilMt  with  the  cuastitution  and  lavtv  ^f  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 
9m.  i.  Bald  Academy  shall  be  located  in  or  near  the  TUlage  of  Allegan,  and  shall  bo  oreottsl 
Ian  sttOoleotly  extensive  and  oonunodious  for  the  purposes  of  anaaallalaloin■titu• 
i  tlw  aaid  trwteea,  as  the  wants  of  the  ooouuunity  require,  may  eieet  addJtinoal  dr 
I  ftir  iMtmotlon  in  the  Uboral  arU  and  acieiioeo. 
ipo.  t.  The  board  of  truatoaa  ahaH  conaist  of  twdvo  membera,  laaJntaiuiuK  a  perpetual  sur- 
oaarfoo  by  the  ommmI  oleottoo  of  fbur  to  snpp^  the  vacaocgr  oocaiioiiod  by  the  oxpiration  of 

•m.  i>  Tho  bowd  of  tmMtaaa  shaU  annual^  oloct  from  their  umnber  a  president,  i 
r»  and  ihil^  fraai  timo  to  time,  tftpcint  a  principal  and  other  ueoeaaarj  J 
of  ttM  laalirwlinw,  Md  alMlt  have  powor,  for  good  and  aumdaot  naaDBfcl 
fl«n»fO  «V  or  oithar  of  tkaai;  Md  also  to  ao  vaoandea  which  nugr  happoo  Iqr  death,  i 
ttoo  or  otlwrwlsab  and  abo to  poaaoHbo  and  dlrwsttba  gonoral  plan  of  hMrtmctlon,  the  booki 
tohtiMad.andthat«itiona»ptrlat»orqttaH»rtoMldhiatttnttoBandted>partmMita 
tao. ».  teld  board  itell  hMklnaf  afplj  all  (wuU  by  thorn  ooUtolod,  In  monaj  or  othorwtof. 


<aa»  and  taadwri,  and  to  ptocwtH  hotlut,  ways  or  other  artlclea  i 
otw  of  aaid  toiMtiiliw,  or  fcr  dw  piiyoaa  of  rednoiBg  tha  awpiaa  of  I 
•M.CAf«blfoaMlMtfon  oflkt  atodwli  to  Hw  miiom  bnnohoa  of  ato^y  ^  ttem 
■IbolMdnt  MMokaaofoMlilonB.  and  a pnbtte  oililbMeil  otoUl  ba  hnl om*  in 
I  an*  ttoMMd  ptoee  as  the  board  of  iru»ie<w  shaU  from  Ume  to  Ume  darfgaati' 


»w. 


Sec.  7.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  said  board  of  tnuteea  thall  be  boUm  on  tbr  ftrtt  M 
day  of  September  next,  and  special  meetings  of  the  same  may  be  called  at  any  tin*,  «i 
application  of  two  members  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  notiiy  the 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 

Src.  8.  That  the  said  tmstecs  shall  be  hel^  indirduaUy  liable  for  all  debU  contracted  by 
(xnporation. 

Sbc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

Approved  February  2,  1843. 


\  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy. 

SECno.f  1.  Beit  enacted  bif  the  HeuaU  and  Haute  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale  of  Mirhigmn, 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Daniel  Hull,  John  Almy,  James  Ballard,  Praads 
H.  Cumming,  Jonathan  F.  Chubb,  Charles  Shepord,  Samuel  V.  Butler,  Amos  Rathbooe  and 
Truman  H.  Lyon,  of  the  coimty  of  Kent,  and  their  successors,  be  and  they  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted  and  declared  to  Ite  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  &ct  and  in  name,  to  be  styled  "the 
Tmsteees  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Academy;"  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shall 
and  may  hat-e  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  betaf 
sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  beiny  de- 
fended, in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  in  oil  manner  of  suit«,  actions  or  complaints 
wliaterer;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter 
tlie  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  tliot  they  and  tlieir  successors,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Academy,  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant,  demise,  bequest  or  othernise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing,  any  estate,  real* 
personal  or  mixed,  for  tlie  use  of  said  corporation,  for  the  purposes  liereituifter  mentiooed, 
and  no  other;  and  that  no  sale  of  real  estate  sluUl  be  made  witliout  tho  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
an  the  trustees,  and  tlint  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
ii^  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  nei'essary  fur  the  good  gor- 
emment  and  socvess  of  said  institution:  Provided,  Sudi  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  tlie  United  States  or  of  this  State:  And  pruridtd  further.  That  tlw 
;  of  the  property  lieUl  by  such  corporation  siiall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  tliirty  tlioiuaad 


Sbc.  2.  Said  trustees  of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  siiali  liare  iH)wer  to  estaUish  aft  such  tioMii 
and  at  toch  place  at  or  near  the  village  of  Ctrond  Rapids,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  thsj  OMf 
jodfe  best,  an  institution  for  Uie  instruction  of  youUi  in  the  various  brancbeeof  I 

Skc.  3.  That  tlie  said  Daniel  Rnll,  John  Almy,  James  Ballard,  Francis  U. 
than  F.  Chubb,  Charles  She|)ard,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Amos  Rathbooe 
shall  be  trustees  of  said  Aoademy,  and  tiare  and  exercis<>  tlie 
graatod,  until  otliers  be  appointed  in  their  place*;  tlicy  and  tlirir 
to  fill  aU  vacancies  in  tiieir  own  body,  which  may  hapten  ^J  dmih  or  i 
^tpoint  a  president  of  said  Acadcnqr,  who  shall,  ex^oOeio,  be  |iiialdint  •<  lfc»  bawd  «f  Irai- 
tMa,  and  have  the  power  of  giving  the  oasUi^;  vote  In  cms  of  mi  efMl  dNMoa;  a  o^ImI^ 
ahiB  oonstltnte  a  qoonun  for  the  tranaaetian  of  businaas,  eics|iC  olharwiw  datanalMi  |f  Ikt 
mka  and  by-Uws  wUeh  nuv  hefwftw  ba  adopted  fagr  the  boaid. 

8m.  4.  That  at  the  first  neetliiff  of  Hid  tmstaas,  Ih^  •»«»«  dhldt  IfcwMihes  iMvttrct 
cIlMMofthNe  members  each;  the  termof  ofibt  ofiha  fii*  oIms  AaB  liinliili  at  the  Ml 
«fllw  first  year:  theterm  of  the  cOee  of  the  aa^eod  oIms  ihalliiMlMli  aftfbe  «d«f  tt» 


[|«w;  n4  tiM  l««  oTllM  oflk«  oTllM  IMH  dM  ahall  tn-mteiUcat  Ui«  «>d  of  Um  O^ 
fmgj  m  Uwi  mm  IMr*  <f  Ow  ■■ilw  af  li  wt»>i  thril  be  cho<eo  MmoaHj. 

■M.S.  T>>b<M<  •#  >mit»wi  ■ii«B«y|>'yBfa«»«**  *°  «»<'*»*y  o**  o<h«r<H*»»  by  thtm  coM>c<<d, 
r««ii««4«r  Mfrini,  Mwwtfi^to  tWrbMt  i«4snMat,ltt  ereedsf  and keeptof  in  rvpiOr 

rmttilili  ImlMli^a.  ■iui|iiiiflin  llir  ni  rmiTj  "ri ^  ^^ — ' —  "r '-|r'— «- [-- 

nr  attm  mtMu.  iiiiiwmij  tn  h « thi  nirririr  trf  -"  '"*«*-*'—  — '-  « '-f  *^T"T 

of  itiMHw  at  th»  wn*,  or  UupwyUn  U»t  liMlth  of  th«  Mtudrata  belongtag  OMfcto. 

■m  C  Any  thrt*  of  thr  bfte*  mMlloB«d  trtwU>M  are  herrby  aulhorlMd  to  cdl  and  mum 

lfclllaWMiil|hii  for  th»  arit  ■mlii  of  f  he  bowrd,  and  thUacik  hcrrbgr  dadand  to  be  a 

Mt,  — d  caplw  Wiirinf  friated  bjr  authority  of  th«  StatisdiaB  ba  rcMivai  m  rMMOt 

teaBcMrtaof  tida  Sittla. 

toe  7.  The  LrfUatore  >haD  have  the  pMi#%t#^ltea  of  aaaadteg  or  repealinf  thi*  act 

Approved  Man-h  11.  IhU. 


[  No.   62.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Utica  Female  Seminary. 

\.  BtU  tmtted  bf  the  Senate  ami  House  of  Rtpretentative$  of  the  Stmtt  of  MlrkiftM^ 
TiMl  Ephratm  Cdkin,  Samtiel  Axford,  WUliam  A.  Burt,  John  Stockton,  Jeremiah  Cnrtit,  Ja- 
OHrer  Adaina,  Clurlea  W.  CJiapel,  Dand  M.  Price.  Ptiny  Powrrw,  Georfre  Oor- 
G.  DedKNt,  tORether  with  nuch  other  |>ersonn  as  may  become  raembera  of  tto 
hereby  created,  Rhnll  l>e  and  tliey  m^  heretiy  constituted  and  dechred  to  be  a 
politic,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Uticn  Female  Seminary,  and  in  thehr 
Maa  ttm^  ana  and  be  sued,  may  )ia\-e  a  common  A*>al,  wiiich  tliey  may  retiew  at 
asd  Aril  liave,  enjoj,  and  may  exerclae,  all  the  powera.  rifrhtx  and  pririleKea,  wMefa 
t««or|Mratr  bodlca  ftir  the  porpoaes  mentioned  in  this  ^. 

toe.  t.  TW  eapttalatodt  of  the  said  rorporation,  shall  not  exceed  the  son  of  ll«» 
dotor%  aad  AdI  ba  <Uvldad  into  sltares  of  ten  doBars  eadi. 

9mo.X  Tba  eerpondion  hereby  created,  shall  be  forever  capable  in  faiar  to 

raeah%  haU  aiid  aM|ojr,  mj  eatate,  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an 

Ave  fllMMMMMd  dallara,  and  to  leaae,  aaB  and  convey,  or  otherwlae  diapoae  of  the  aaaaa. 

tofB.C  Tliai  ■  iliall  ha  Ibrever  hereafter  twelve  tmsteea  of  the  aald  eerporaWew,  wiio  alwJI  ba 

who  shall  manage  all  the  affiUrs  thereof;  and  tlie  drat  tmsteea  ahaB  ba 

Axford.  William  A.  BnrC.John  etockton,  Jerendah  Cin«ia,Jaaob 

,  Otoar  AdaoM.  Charlea  W.  Ctiapel.  David  M.  Priee,  Pliny  Fawwa,  George  Oordoa, 

I  a  DariMM^  wiM  AaU  hold  their  aakea  nntU  the  iraC  digr  of  Jannaey,  IMI,  aai 

ualfl  adMra  are  alaalM  la  thair  plaee. 

toa  ft.  tlMff*  AdI  ba.  oa  Ibe  irat  Monday  In  January,  ISIft,  and  aa«M  flr«  Moadigr  te  Jaa* 
■»y,  iaeearyawraiiillBgyaar.ateneraltnertlHicof  thematBlwfaafarideaiyoratloa.atto«^ 
nantMdwt  plM  la  the  tflive  9i  rtlca.  to  be  dadgnatad  by  the  bylawa  of  aald  rnrpowdJait 
aad  •  aa^aricy  af  tlw  maitnw  wha  AaB  meet  In  peraoa  or  Iqr  prosy,  shall  a)ec<  by 
twaisaaf  dwtraMBiharatobaliWliHef  ihesaMenrpoialloBfortheyeartheanait 
toe.!.  Thatrwiaaa  of  aali aavfaiaiioa  riaia have  pawartofkooaafhwioataf  Ik 
bar.  a  praritwt,  a  Impwii,  aad  a  iiw  ilai  j.  w»a  riidl  hiiwi  Malily  eater  a|>aa  the 
IMraAMa,aailMldtheMmeAaaittMillMafawir  elactioB  wrtfl the  frat  Itoa^  of  Jm- 
aaryaflto  sMali^  year,  tad  inlfl  aUMia  wa  ateaaa  la  their  alaad:  aad  la  ease  any  of  the 

>  aai,  liien,  aad  la  every  avail  eaaa.  tiM  f«teili*W 
IM  tf  batol  aitor  uMnbata  of  Mid  aaiyaratoa 
la  HHte  atead.  aite  Aril  ImM  tlMlr  («k«a  la  the 
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Sac.  7.  Each  member  to  be  entitled  to  oue  voto  fur  each  aharv  of  mhkh  be  ahall  k«  1k» 
holder.  And  the  mid  trustees  shall  receive  Bubflcripti«ns  for  iharM  In  mUI  rimiQiaUM,  ■■!■ 
the  capital  stock  mi^  be  subacribed;  the  said  shares  shall  be  ■■rigiwbla  m 
cording  to  sach  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  nnke 
aiuU  be  considered  personal  property. 

Sac.  8.  In  case  it  ahouM  at  any  time  happen,  that  an  election  of  the  tmatees 
be  made  on  anj  day  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ought  to  hare  been  made,  the  sal 
tion  shall  not  for  that  cause,  or  any  non-user,  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawftil,  oo 
any  other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  trustees  in  such  manner  aa  shall  be  prorided  by  tbe  In** 
and  ordinances  of  the  said  corporation. 

Sic.  9.  This  act  sliall  take  e<!ect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paaaage.  ^ 

Approved  March  1 1,  1944.  • 


[  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary. 

8BCTI05  I.  Beit  enmtied  hi  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  State  qf  MUkifmn, 
That  f^m  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  James  Kingsley,  Thomas  Mosley,  Fitch  UiU,  Ed- 
win Lawrence,  Luther  Boyden,  Thomas  Wood  and  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
tenaw, and  their  socoeasors,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  ordained  and  declared  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  under  the  name  and  style  of  "the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary;''  that  by 
that  name  they  and  tlieir  successors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succeasioo,  and  ahall  be 
persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answertag  tad 
being  auiiwered,  deftoding  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  of  record  whatever,  and  In  all 
manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever,  and  that  they  and  their  sor- 
cessors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  they 
and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  "the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary,"  shall  be  in  law  capa- 
Ida  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  sell- 
inf  ,  conveying  or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  fur  tlie  use  of  said  eorpontioD, 
|M>t  azeeeding  ten  thousand  doUars,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  shaU  hare  ftiD  powsr  to 
Bsk*  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  nuJcc  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  naciMiryfcr 
tbs  good  goTemment  and  prosperity  of  said  institution;  Provided,  Sudi  l^-laws  are  not  |p* 
cowhrsnf  with  the  constltntion  and  Uws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  S.  Said  corporatioo  ahaO  have  power  to  establislt  in  or  near  the  triUi^  of  Aaa  AHmt 
in  said  county  of  Wariitenaw,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females. 

aBO.3.  Of  the  said  semhiarytliere  shall  be  seven  trustees,  and  the  aboTS  I 
be  SQdi  trustees,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  hsrda  giwAid  H 
bs  ^pointod  in  their  place;  that  they  and  tbeir  successors  shall  have  power  to  flIaB 
Jb  their  own  body  whkh  migr  happen  by  death,  rasignatioo,  or  otherwise  to  i 
dant,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  body,  and  to  prescribe  such  itniUas  and  i 
is  said  institution  as  to  them  shall  seem  beat. 

Ssc.  4.  Said  tmateea,  or  a  nuOorlty  of  tbem,  shall  hokl  tbak  flnl  Miitlwg  la  Ifca  mM  tflkga 
of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  tot  Monday  of  ILgr  next;  and  tbe  yi  idJia*  mi  mutoiy  af  srtd  UaH 
oftnwtoasmayataiytimecaflainsatfngofsaidboard,bygtflngil«4|fi«t<to>oftbo««a 
to  dM  aaid  tmstaat^  and  that  mvmyiiVtj  oi  miA  Irustsas  ahaB  u  uMlftmi  a  ^varvm  to  tta 
tcaaaaetioo  of  buslBaas. 

tao.6.  Said  rriMtasa  sbUI  fcJthfully  apply  aU  ftodi  In  wtmf*  «  •«fcw«•^  kf  Ami  ••!• 
Isetod  or  aofukad,  aaaordtaff  to  their  beet  Ja4gMi«  te  lh« 
Ite  support  of  naeaaaary  oAoars  and  leacbon,  aad  In  | 
I  Dsoeasary  to  Insure  Mm  awaaas  of  said  laMlM 
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ft»  C  AO  prooM  ^ilM  hU  oocporMOoa  di«U  b«  tv  ««nn«oo^  aod  Um'mt^ 
AaaiMb;rlwvii«MattMtod  c<yy  wtth  %b»  prwldwc  of  wld  board  of  twMfet,  or  tn  his  ab- 
•MMtk  at  hk  iMt  plMM  of  abod*,  at  laMt  «U  di^prvvloai  to  Um  fHorn  d^j  thoreot 

8m.  7.  TlibMikhat«bydaekroda|NiblieaaC,aDdeopl«athcm<  printad  bj  tba  aatbociky 
of  llw  IMab  ibd  ba  loealTBdaB  avidawsa  UmmoT  In  aU  ooartB  of  tUa  SCato. 

IM.  8.  TW  hgklaciirv  may  ameod  or  repeal  thla  act  at  any  time  by  a  Toca  of  two-ttMb  of 


•m.  f.  TW  tiuatam  of  aaki  aeiniiiary  ahaU  be  joiutly  and  Mverally  Uabk  tor  all JodgOMBla 
nbfiiiiiil  iwateat  the  eorporatiou:  Provided^  That  no  execution  ihaD  iaaoa  afalaattha  faidMd- 
Ml  proper^  of  aaid  troateea  until  the  proper^  of  the  eorporatioo  ahall  Arai  ha?o  baap  ax- 
Jmd  ff^eided  furiktr.  That  any  trtiatee  realgnlag,  ahall  not  thereby  beralaaaadfroan 
accrued  during  the  period  while  he  waa  aooh  troatae  until  a  ceapofMlbla  Meeiaor 
riMdl  ba  appointed  and  enter  up<m  the  diaeharge  of  Ub  dotlaa. 
IBO.  It.  lUa  art  ahall  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  iu  paaaafe. 
March  S4.  IHi5. 


[  No.  76.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Ypsilanti  Seminary. 

BacTKW  \.  Btil  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Hepreumiatice$  of  the  StaU  ^MBeMgrnm^ 
That  Lyman  H.  Moore  and  WnUam  Moore,  of  the  county  of  Waahtenaw,  and  their  lucewioga 
Ib  oOee,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  deoUnnl  a  body  corporate  and  poHUe,  In  ftct 
Mid  In  wma,  to  be  atyled  the  proprietors  of  the  Tpaflanti  Seminary,  by  that  name  thay  and 
I  in  ofltoe  ahall  and  may  have  perpetual  auceeaaion,  and  thaD  be  pawona  In  law 
I  of  aoinf  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  anaissrad 
oBlo^  flsfciiiBng  snd  being  dafiended  In  all  courts  whatever. 

8ac.  t.  Tlwt  they  and  thair  aoeeeasori  In  oAea  may  hare  a  oommon  aeal  and  dMngo  Ibe 
SMBS  nt  their  plaasora.  That  they  and  their  snceaaaora  hi  oiBco,  by  the  name  of  the  propria- 
tats  of  tha  TpsBsntl  Seminary,  aluJI  be  oapaUe  in  law  of  acquiring  and  balding  by  pHinhssr, 
gift,  gmnt*  davlaa,  baqoaat  or  otherwiae,  and  of  adHng,  oonreylng  or  Iwaaing  a^y  aalalak  vsal, 
[«r  alBaa,  ftir  tha  pwpoaea  hereinafter  mentionad,  and  oona  other;  and  Ibat  flMy  and 
sssors  In  oODe  shall  hate  foil  power  to  make  and  enlsr  Into  eontmebt,  to  aaba  Mnb 
bgr*lsOTS  as  they  may  deem  naoKawy  tar  ttia  good  gorammant  aid  snstws  •#  Hid 
ft  Prmidfti,  8oeh  by-law*  ar«  not  kMwnalatant  with  tha  oooalltvtion  and  laws  of  Iba 
UttHad  atntea  and  of  this  ItaU:  And  frtoUU  fmrtkrr.  That  the  amount  of  properly  bald  fay 
9WbeorporstfondbaBna*arau<aadtheannortao  thousand  doOara. 
feK-S.  fcid  pioptfatota  sImJI  baf  powar  to  ealnbikh  Mid  eontlnoa  In  the  towwiblp  nf  Tlpai- 
oflsMibn.  iirlbalnatrtMttonofparwNMlntbamfoaal 


8aa  4.  Tba  IndlHdoal  aa  wdl  aa  corporate  propaHy  of  aald  proprlaloraand  I 
bi  ofloa  Bhsa  be  ttthia  ftr  all  dabta  agahMt  the  aaU  oorporallon,  and  naiy  ba  proflsadid  I 
joMty  or  safaraKy  m  fai  Iba  oms  of  dabts  agahMt  bidlsldaalB. 

|«ai-  TbalagMatttrsmvaitamlbnaaMandarrapaaltblaaat. 

tM.i.  TbbacisbatolMdkatMibtbite«a»«aandt*arlM| 

Ap9f«««dllM«bKlMft. 


[  No.  &  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Seminary.  ^ 

8&CTlO!<  I.  Beit  tmacttd  btf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtpre»enlmtitc$  oftkt  StmU  •/  VlfMfi. 
That  Pu-Iej  J.  Spalding,  Alfred  W.  Budlong,  William  WolcoU,  Theodora  D.  BUUngi,  J^m 
J.  Ifow^  CharlM  K.  Watson,  Daniel  D.  Sinclair,  Harry  Wood  and  Prancto  J.  Klof,  tB^^tm 
with  audi  other  persona  as  may  be  associated  with,  and  may  become  stockhoidsfv  oTltefti* 
cmporadoo  hereby  created,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  Adrian  Seminary;'*  and  hi 
rate  name  may  sue  and  be  suefl,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  courts  of  this  State;  may  h«v*  a 
common  seal  which  they  may  renew  or  cliange  at  pleasmv,  and  sliall  hare,  enjoy  and  ex«Kke 
atk  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  which  appertain  to  corporate  bodies,  for  the  pt 
eaqpresaed  in  tliis  act. 

Sac  S.  The  ci^iital  stock  of  tlie  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  tea  i 
dollars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  ddlars  each. 

Sbc  3.  The  said  corporation  hereby  created  shall  bo  capable  in  law  of  acquiring  aad  hold- 
ing by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling  and  oooTeyhif  «r 
leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  iMMe 
other;  and  the  trusteea  thereof  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  hare  full  power  to  make 
and  enter  into  contracts,  to  establish  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem 
the  good  goTemment  of  the  said  seminary,  and  for  the  holding  and  di/iposing  of  its  ] 
and  eflSects  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  tlus  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State:  Providedj  That  the  amoimt  of  property  hold  and  owned  by  such  ( 
tion  shall  nerer  exceed  the  stmi  of  ten  tliousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  4.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  sludl  be  stockholder*  tk 
of,  and  who  Hhall  manage  and  control  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetaal  i 
cession,  three  of  whom  sludl  be  elected  at  tlie  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  fill  the 
of  a  like  number,  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  snooeaaoi«|  aid 
the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  sludl  be  the  first  trustees;  and  the  aid  aiM 
tiuatees  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  ooe^  two  aid  tferca 
jaara,  bj  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  Ugheat  iiiimlwii 
shall  bold  their  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  alter  the  first  day  of  Jantauy,  ▲.  D. 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -six;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  nast  Uvea 
htgheet  nombers,  shall  hold  their  office  fcr  the  ttr  m  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  ir*  diy 
of  January,  A.  D.,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  the  remaining  three  peraaM 
ihaD  hold  their  offioa  for  the  term  of  one  year  firomand  after  the  first  day  of  Jaaoary,  4k  IK 
••e  thotHaod  sight  hundred  andiM^-six. 

Sac.  i.  There  shaU  be  a  meethig  of  the  stockholders  of  sakl  corporatloa  on  the  ttriC  Holiday 
of  January,  A.  D.  one  Uiouaand  eight  hundred  and  ibrty-sevsn,  and  on  llM  Ant  Mandifki 
January  in  every  sncceedlnf  year,  at  ioaie  ooovanient  place  in  tha  trlfm*  af  A4Am,  ••%•  d»> 
dgnaled  by  the  by-bws  of  said  corporatfoo;  and  a  nmioritj  of  tha  ilail*aliMa  «te  4M 
meet  fai  person  or  by  proxy,  shaB  abet  tfiraaof  thaatmttwWwtaWtt^imatellw  pfcaaaf 
thoaa  whose  term  may  expire,  each  paraoo  befog  antidfd  to  ona  nm  teaaA  «kaf<alwaM9 
hold  In  his  own  right,  or  by  proxv . 

Bac.  6.  The  said  trustees  sludl  have  power  to  dMMaa  tnm  I 
traaaufer  and  secretary,  who  shaU  hold  their  otteaa  dvlaff  tta  ptsaawa  aC  Iha « 
and  hi  case  any  of  the  truateea  Shan  «Ba,  raalcn,  raibaa  ar  wflMt  I*  w<.  tka  lawta^tMflMl 
■a^,  within  thirty  days  after  any  anch  vaoHMgr  aha»  ocaWt  •••««  *?  •■■■•  •**•»  tmrtMimt 
■tochhoMata  of  said  corporation,  U>  Ml  aodi  i 


of  Mi4  rwfpofllwi .Mi4wwh  riwwahaUbr  MilfMUiaBd 
M*bj4kir«MllWHMtnHlMsrfMllftwBliMtotfaM«taMbh,aiidslMni0kw  \m  rnadd 
iCOdptr*oaal  piopeitjr. 

•■eft.  Tl»i>MtniiUw«wh«wby<Mipoi»w*d>iMl>ua>orto»dto<<t>bliihfaith»tnwwiMp 
•£<AiHMi.taiUMoottni^orLrna«rM.  mi  tmrttufioti  far  the  butrurtJoB  oTjonnff 
ItoMrioiMliraMlMMoriiiacautrv,  icktirvaiidUieaiti^aodAludl  fidUiiUfy^>|4j  thefbadttv 
,4lMi  ft«aOliBM  to  HUM  rtoci^wl,  UMfer  the  prorWoiw  of  thk  act,  iu  prorldlag  rattabto  bvlld- 
ll^  — ptoyJBf  prnfawow  and tocfaew,  procuring  book*,  iim|m,  phUoMphkd  Hid  otfMri 
jMTiiiM  HI  pwrj  to  liuiare  a  taeoMsfnl  protecntion  of  ittidy  In  — id  IniHtirflwi 

•bc.  9.  1b  the  collection  of  debts  againat  aaid  corporation,  if  corpoeala  propacty  oaBBOt  be 
fc«id  atAtett  toMtiaf^  an^  exMutioa  issued  agaiaat  it,  the  tmstees  ehall  be  labia  •■  part- 
Ban  IB  tnda,  fcranj  debt  created  by  them  whilrt  tmilaaa  In  behalf  of  lald  coipotnlfaB;  an^ 
If  stMhdabtaflaHMtbaooOaotedfrom  the  corporate  property  of  said  hiatltntioB,  or  the  prop- 
eftf  of  ttelrartaeaM  aiMvaaid.  then  each  stodthoUersbaU  be  indiriduaDj  liable  tberaiir. 

8bc.  19.  The  said  trustees  shall,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  each  annual  alacCleB  of  Iras, 
laas  as  albcaaaid,  crnnw  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  trustees  and  etocfcholders  of  aaid  eotpora- 
ttBB,  together  frith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  earii,  duty  aolhaatteBlad  bj 
Mftterit,  to  be  filed  in  the  oAw  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Lenawee; 
M  and  stattmrn*  shaO  be  prima  &cie  evidence  that  the  faidiriduals  therein  i 
Iraateesaadstedchoklersof  uid  corporation,  and  Uimttlie  statement  of  die  stock  is  thai 
Bwoad  by  each  indiridual  respectively. 

tao.  U-  That  said  seminary  shall  be  subject  to  the  annual  risitation  of  the 
of  PabHc  iBBtraotkiB,  and  the  trustees  of  said  seminary  shall  annually,  on  or  baiwa  I 
tUHk  d»9  of  October,  in  eadi  year,  make  to  said  Superintendent  a  full  report  of  the  Bteriji 
aad  paenaiary  condition  of  said  seminary. 

gao.  IS.  This  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  any  ftiture  Legistature,  to  alter, 
ftptal*  as  the  pubMe  good  may  require. 

Approved  January  30,  1846. 


[  No.  70.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  ameDd  an  act  eatitled  an  tct  to  incorporate  the  Adrian 
Seminary,  approved  January  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

iBonoBl.  Bt  H  saartad  tflAs  Stuat*  and  jy— ss  ^  l^frtmwtttiMt^fUU  SitU  ^f  mtikigwm, 
Ykat  Iba  In*  aaeliaa  of  Ihoaataaillisd  an  act  to  iaoorpoffato  the  Adriaa  SiialBaiy,  t^ftwrd 

ibiboi  W.  niiillaic  TWan  Woleea,  rranrts  J.KIagaad  Uarry  Wood, aad liwarthig  the 
Bianof  AbalWUlBif.DMWK.  Uadarwtiod.  John  A.  Rlc«  aad  LangAird  ti.  Baffji  Md  by 
rtrirtitn-rfTT r  "A^tllliaiiirj.-  aadlBaarttaf  *«AdriaB  Aeadaagr" 

taat.  TliaawtBmrtBgofiaidooq^onifawiahaabahaMat  aMh  Hbm  aad  ptaov  sa  bm|  be 

irilT' '"  '~       •  • "^  "^  — ■■■i.i».  ^  ik^  uardaaMlaaoralMfter  flfkjr-fivt  of  the 

laihii  ■lUiaii  flf  i^n-  ^T^— '  --«^-^-'- 

•m.  a.  TUi  art  *■■  Mto  •*«  froai  Md  tAor  ka  I 


ati 

t  No.  IS.  ] 

i 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Clinton  Institute. 

Sbotivx  1 .  Beit  cnmettd  h/  the  Senate  and  H9U$€  »/  Repre$emtmtiees  •/  Ike  SI0U  ^  MttktMmt, 
That  from  and  afu>r  the  pMU(^  of  thin  net,  Ebenet«r  Hall,  TboDuu  M.  rrrrj,  Ifoor}  SL  I>g^». 
G.  Parke,  Joseph  Cok?,  CliMter  Spalding,  Harlehiffa  Carttrr,  PHm  rnwai  mi] 
of  the  county  of  Macoiub,  aiid  their  suocesMra  be  and  thc.v  arr  henhf  c«mh 
1  and  declared  a  body  corporate  aiid  politic  under  the  name  and  style  of  '*n» 
that  by  tliat  name  they  and  tlieir  sncceMon  aball  and  voty  haw  perpetnal  aori 
and  ahaU  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sned,  pleading  and  being  Imp! 
amwf  I  iii^  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courU  uf  record  what«i«r, 
aad  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  luattert  and  cauneii  wtiatever :  and  that  they 
•adtliair  aucoessoTB  may  hare  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  tlie  saiue  at  their  pkwure: 
aad  that  they  and  their  auceeaiori  hj  the  name  of  '^  The  Clinton  bisUtutr,"  shall  be  la  law 
MpaMo  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  porciiase,  gift,  m  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conreyii^  or 
iHilaf  any  eatate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  not  excMding  ten 
illfW— ml  dojlarr,  and  that  Uiey  and  tlieir  successors  shall  bav;  full  power  U*  make  aad  cater 
iato  COOtraetA,  to  make  such  ruleii  and  by-laws  a^  tliey  nuy  deem  neccasaiy  for  the  good  fOV> 
anuaeat  and  pruitperity  of  said  iustitntiou:  Provided,  Such  by-laws  are  not  Inconsialeat  wUh 
tiMMMtitittioeandlawsof  the  United  State*  or  of  this  State. 

8ao.  %  Said  oorporatioa  ahall  have  power  to  establish  at  or  near  the  village  of  Moot  Otm- 
•aa,  fai  the  cooaty  of  Macomb,  an  inititation  for  the  instruction  and  edacatioa  of  yeoaf  ptr* 


Sac.  3.  There  shall  be  nine  trustee*  of  the  said  corporatii>n,  who  shall  ba  . 
thereof;  and  who  shall  maaage  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  the  same,  aad  tlw  abaia 
feeaeaeehaU  betheirettrarteee,  and  shall  hold  Uuir  ofHoea  witatlMflnk  Maaii^y  la  JatFt 
•ae  tkouaand  eiglit  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  until  othfs  are  daoled  la  their  pkee* ;  aad 
they  or  their  eocceeeors  sludl  have  power  to  flU  all  vacancies  in  their  own  bod>,  whkh  aaiy 
happen  by  death,  rerignation,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  Uiasum  of 
thefr  own  body,  and  to  pteawJbe  aadi  itadles  and  reguktions  in  aaid  lae>itMtte»,  aa  to  MMa 


Sac.  4-  There  ahal  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  1 
la  Jnty,  oae  MiiiaMMd  eigfat  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  oa  the  flrat  Moadigr  ia  Jaljr  hi  t^my 
euceeeding  year,  at  sooie  oonTonient  place  in  the  viDage  of  Mooat  OeaMaa,  to  be  daelpHled 
bf  the  bf-kws  of  add  corporatkm;  and  a  majority  of  the  itockholdef*  who  aha  aM«  ki  fer- 
•ea  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  nine  of  tlie  stockhoMeni  to  be  traeteea  of  eaid  oorpotalka  ftr  {the 
year  then  next  eaauiag,  aad  nntll  others  are  elected  in  their  phree;  CMsh  share  oT  seoA  eiM> 
tita«  the  iteekhoider  to  eae  vote,  either  pereoaaBlj  or  bj  proxy. 

tacft.  The  capital  atoek  of  aaki  company  ehaUbe  tee  thoaeaad  dofci»,la  sham  of  IM 
dolkre  each,  and  the  tiueteee  are  hereby  aothorixed  to  receire  eubailplliM 
Hm*  Md  ptacee  a*  they  or  a  majority  of  than  ahafl  dcaigaatet  MM  I 
tnMftnUe  i«reeab|y  to  su<-h  bylawa  aathe  tmeleeemay  ftwa  thae  to 
■hdD  fai  law  be  eoaaldered  personal  property.  ^  ^^ 

Sac.  6.  The  trwtee*  of  aaid  oorpotadea  ahall  be  Jointly  Md  mmtatWm^mmm^ 
the  eaid  wrporation:  IVeeMsd;  That  ao  tsecotloa  ahafl  haa 
of  «M  tniiteca  oatO  the  property  of  the  eorporatiea  ahell 
frmida  f^nUr,  Tbataay  truitee  reelgnh^t  ebdi ae« Iherell  bei 
accraed  during  the  period  wbidb  he  arw  te  90f*  WtT 
poialed  aad  eater  upoa  the  diaehaffia  of  hli  datiw. 


•Mi.7.  TlMk«wi«ri 
iM^Mli— , MMwl^  «■  ar  lifcii  tlw  tttk  dy  of  Wu»—ibw,  >  Ad 
llM  of  the  iMliMrt*. 

tao.  S.  This  act  nmj  Iw  aitiMMlMl  or  rvpnttod  at  aaj  dm*  by  k  ■  tliirds  of  any  fir 


ApprotvdFrtmavjr  IS.  IMt. 


[  No.   1-28.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Owasso  Literary  Institute. 


TiMt  EHm  OooMlork,  Alfred  L.  WiUiama,  Beojamin  O.  WUHama,  Anea  Oovid, 
Ooodhna,  Aaooa  B.  Chipman  and  John  B.  Bamaa,  of  the  coun^  of  I 
■micwon  In  oOoa,  ba,  and  they  are  hereby  eooadtatad  and  daelarad  a  boil^  i 
pontic,  in  fkct  and  in  name,  under  the  name  and  atyle  of  the  "Owaaeo  Literary  i 
and  by  Uiat  niune  they  and  their  lucceaaora  in  oAlce  «haU  and«say  hare  perpetual  i 
and  diaU  Iw  persons  in  law  capable  of  sning  and  beings  sned,  ploadinfr  and 
aaaworing  and  tieing:  answennl  unto,  defending  and  lieing'  defended  in  all  conrta  iHiaiaviru 

Sbc.  i.  That  the  persons  named  iu  tlie  preceding  aeetion,  nnd  their  snooeasora  te  oOoa^  waj 
Iwve  a  common  seal,  and  change  the  same  at  Chrir  plaMwe,  and  by  the  naaa  of  Uw  Onaaao 
literary  Institute,  sltall  be  capable  iu  law  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  CMBt, 
davlaa,  baqveat  or  otherwise,  and  of  selllDg,  oaoveying  or  leasing  any  eatate,  raal,  parwal  or 
ndsad,  fbr  the  purposes  hereinafter  uMiitioaed,  and  bo  other;  aad  tfa^  and  tiMir  aaotaMors 
tBoOce.shanbavefiinpowwtomakaaiidaateriatoeontraolm  tonakaaaohmlsa  tmt^- 
kwaaanMybeueoeasarylbr  the  good  goreramart  and  •noosaa  oTaaid  taaikatat  i^-mdirf. 
Sodilirhw*  are  not  Ineottsialent  with  tba  conaliMtaB  aai  lawa  of  the  Unltad  IMaa  «r  of 


tacS.  Tha  capital  stock  of  the  aydeorporattoaabaD  not  aKOMd  the  nun  oflan 
dollars,  and  shaU  be  dirided  toto  shares  of  tan  dollars  each. 

■■0.4.  aaU  eervwatton  ahaU  hav«  power  to  eatahllah  andcootiuna  in  iba  tnawsMp  of 
OwBMo, an  inatJratlon  of  learning  for  tiia  inatrvotloo  of  paraona  in  UmwImm  liiifciiof 


mtcS.  Thrre  riiall  be  eemi  trtMtees  of  the  add  eorpo>alk»,'ariioalMdl  baiwtwa  t>i 
MdtrlMihalmaaagaaBtlMaMre  thereof^  and  tkaflr*  traalaaa  iMI  ka  Wk 
Alftad  U  WUHama,  Bs^JaniB  O.  WIIIIhk,  Amoa  OooM,  Chariw  L.  OoodhM^  Aaaaa  B. 
Chipnan  and  John  B.  Bamaa,  who  ahall  hoM  thair  oMeaa,  and  Iwva  and  eoBardaa  Um  paws 
Mid  ftaaclilaaa  har4qr  gnatod,  Mtfl  tba  flr«  MottdijtB  Jannatj,  alfM^tthuDdrad  aiad  ftr«r 
aavMi.  and  mai  odMN  Bia  alaetod  la  ttwlr  plaeea. 

Iae.«.  Tliaradiattba,  oathaflrat  Monday  of  Jawry,  slgiHiwi  haadtad  m^tm%rmfm, 
md  oa  UM  flnt  Mondiy  «f  Jaaaary  la  avary  aaaeaadlaff  yaar,  a  gaaaral  awaliiiv  flf  iha  «aak. 
hoUtraaf  aaktoorpotatkia,ataoMaaaavaaiaatplaDa  talMfWiy  af  Owwaa^  tafca  iiilfi- 
tad  by  tlw  by-hwa  of  mU  umpaniiaai  aad  a  tmyK^tj  af  Mw  HipldiiiHm  wha  AtM  awat  in 
paraaaorbyprwy.ihattalaeCliyWMwTaaof  thaatoeMMUania  batraHaia  af  aaidaar. 


shall  die,  resign,  rttaae  or  neglect  to  act,  then,  and  in  anj  itwh  rue,  (he  rttt^a^  trmiktm 
may,  w-ithia  thirty  dajt  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  itockliohlera  of  the  mM  c«rpaittfM 
in  their  itead,  who  iihall  hold  their  offices  in  the  tame  maimer  aa  thoae  flnrt  elac«>d. 

8bc.  8.  Each  stocldu^der  shaD  be  entitled  to  one  rote  ftir  each  ritareof  wWek  be  Art  be 
the  holder;  and  the  said  traateea  ahall  receive  •obaerlpdans  fbr  duvea  tai  mM 
ontil  the  capital  stock  may  be  sabacribed.  Ttie  said  aharea  ihall  be  aaalgBabla  and  I 
able  according  to  soch  rules  ok  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  tfane  make  and  estab- 
lish, and  shall  be  considered  personal  property. 

Sec  9.  In  case  it  shotild  at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  timttM  dioald  not  be  atade 
en  any  day  when,  pursuant  to  this  act  it  oufcht  to  have  been  made,  Oie  mid  cwpoflfc»  riMB 
not  for  that  cause  be  diasohred;  but  it  nhall  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  ottier  dsy  to  bflH«a 
election  for  trustees  in  snob  manner  as  shall  be  prorided  by  the  by-laws  aad  ordkMMn  of 
said  corpomtion. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  trustees  shall  fidthfUly  apply  all  fcaids  in  money  or  otherwiae,  by  tbam 
coDected  or  acquired,  according  to  their  lieat  judgment,  in  the  erection  of  suitable 
in  the  support  of  necessary  officers  and  teadieni,  and  in  proctvin;;  a  suitable  Hbrary  and* 
articlee  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  said  institution. 

BBC.  II.  All  proeem  against  said  corporation  shall  be  by  summons,  and  the  aerriee  of  the 
I  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  with  the  president  of  raid  board  of  trustees,  or  fai  bi» 
at  his  last  place  of  abode,  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  return  day  thereof. 

8bc.  12.  The  Legislatore  mi^  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

8bc.  13.  The  Uuiteea  of  said  institntion  shall  be  jointiy  and  sereraDy  liable  ftn-  aB  debts 
against  the  corporation:  ProvidetL,  Tliat  no  execution  shall  issue  againat  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  said  trustees  until  the  property  of  Uie  corporation  shall  ftrst  have  been  exhausted. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  efR^  and  be  in  force  trcm  and  after  its  ] 

Approved  Itfflv  n,  ]RI«. 


[  No.  82.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Vermontville  Academical  Afisociation. 

8Kcno»l.  BeUenaeUdhtUU  StHiU«mMdHouM^fBefrM*mtstiM»^tUatal*^md^tgm^ 
That  from  and  after  the  pM««e  of  this  act,  W.  W.  BeoedkC,  Oreo  DkUaeom  &  S.  Ckwck, 
W.  8.  Fairfield*  David  Barber,  W.  J.  Sqoler,  M.  8.  Norton,  O.  H.  BebitOB,  Lett  llMHIlttf 
the  county  of  Baton,  and  Oiidr  snoceMor*  be  and  they  are  hereby 
declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name  and  ilyk  of  **  Tbe  V« 
demical  AsMdatkm;''  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  tuccewori  ahiJt  and  i 
iMl  snooearion,  and  shall  be  pcraons  In  kw  o^iable  of  euinff  and  being  •omI.  | 
by  faigdeeded,  MMirering  md  beteg  —wereJ,  ili^iiinnt  end  being  defrwdrf.  hi  ■■  ««Hi  «f 
wcord  whatever,  sad  bi  all  m—nef  ef  wdii,  natieiii^  i wiipiytt.  wtmmm mtmmtm^mmmn 
and  thnt  they  Mid  their  MMceaaonMiyhftv*  a  eocMMB  smI,  aad  AH|»Md  altar  tt»il«8M 
their  phatartt  aad  that  tbey  aad  thalraMBfOfa,  by  thenar  of  «h>*y<WMMidibAMiB»'. 
ical  AaMehdloo,*ibJlbebihwrBi|iaMtofaBqulritMidbBlitagly|       ^ 


arari 


^^  524 

te^  1  AiM  owfWiMiM  viMril  Iwfv  po««w  lo  •rt»Mkh  at  or  n«mr  Uw  vtilH*  of  V«f«aM«^^ 
lA  Ch*  ooaoQr  of  ffinnn.  «i  tMrttttttow  tor  ilw  iMtraetkio  and  ednaatioo  of  jomf  ponoM. 
tocX  Thw«iMlbeaiM  tnttt«««orMMoorpond(Ni,«r|)o*baU  bt atoeUiDUon  UmtmC 
Mdoootrol  an Ih* tMi* of  Um  MaM;uMitlM  abowi 
Md  riMB  hold  tiMir  o«ew  aaUl  the  Ant  UooOaj  at  Jvlj,  i 
hMdMd  and  fH^-«U,aWl  mfU  oUMnart  •MdImI  In  llwir  ptMOi;  and  thi7  or  Uidr  ( 
iteU  tert  powror  Ut  fltt  aO  m— riw  In  thidr  own  bo^jr.  which  iu«r  happen  b;  death,  lailfiia 
ttoB  or  etiMTwW.  to  appotot  a  protest,  menftarj  and  tre— urar  of  their  own  body,  aad  to 
fmeHht  MKh  tt«diMandref«htioaa  in  aaid  inadtotfaa  as  to  thani  ahaD  aetai  beat. 

Am.  4.  TiMrt  ehaObea  maadi^  of  the  ■tockholdaia  of  aaid  eoepocatlon  of  tho  flwt  Moa- 
4^  of  J<4jr,  «%hle««  hvadrod  aMi  lbr^-«iz,  and  oathe  ftrat  Mondij  in  J^j  taievaiy  aoeeeod. 
h^y<T,  at  ■— ■  iiiianhnt  place  hi  the  till^gaof  VannoattiUa^  to  bo  iiH^r'">»il  hf  the  bj- 
hm*  of  aaki  coeporadoo ;  and  a  majority  of  the  MockhoUars,  who  shall  meet  hi  perw  or  bj 
[  aolaot  afaM  of  the  stoekholders  to  be  tmatoaa  of  Midoorporatioa  fbr  the  jpoar  thaa 
I  — d  unto  othew  aro  elected  in  their  ptaoea,eoefa  share  of  atodi  oalidkif  the 
10  one  rote,  either  petaooalljr  or  bjr  proxy. 
IBO.  i.  The  eapitai  stock  of  said  oonponjr  shaU  br  ten  thousand  doUara,  hi  ahano  of  IM 
40lw*«noh.  And  the  tmateee  are  herobgr  authorised  to  receiresubscriptioaatheeoto  at  snch 
ttmm  and  places  a»  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  daaigMto;  said  ihneaa  to  be 
t,  afreeably  to  such  by-laws  as  ttie  tntatees  may,  from  tfane  to  lime  ( 
in  law,  be  considered  personal  property. 
•M.t.  The  tmatoee  of  aaid  corporation  ahaU  be  jointly  and  aeveraUjr  HnUe  ftr  all  doMa  of 
dhoaaldeorporathw:  PrmUU,  That  no  eaaeltwi  ikM  Iwo 
•fmid  tniateea  witil  the  proper^  of  the  eorpondk 
frmidtd/mrtUr,  Thataay  trostoe  watgwJBf  ehaD  not  thereby  be  nlimrl  froa  mv^thmj 
■Willed  dm  tag  the  period  while  he  was  in  oace,  untU  a  reepooajbleiw  wssiir  AnA  beifpeit- 
•4  Mi  MtM>  opoB  the  dbflhMrge  of  hto  dntiea. 

■w.7.  The  board  of  trwateea  ahafl  eawae  to  be  transmitted  to  the  AiuiiitelwtMi  of  Pihlie 
iMhiMitiw  aoBvally,  on  or  beigre  the  tenth  day  of  NoTember,  a  faP  HitiWial  ^tho  eoadh 
tf««  of  the  toatitate. 
■■e.  t.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time  by  a  role  of  two-thhAi  of  any 


Apprvved  April  It.  IMt. 


[  No.  89.   ] 

A>  AU'J'  to  incorporate  the  White  Pigeon  Academy. 

1.  34  a  •maatd  *r  <**  ^••>«  aed  Hens*  ^  ileprmenlartesi  nftk*  SIM*  V  iiietyn, 
Thit  Left  BaUor,  Bdwhi  IMMif.  Blias  t.  twan,  Joh»  Bodtea,  Chartm  Tiaai  and  Oeorfe 
W.BeM,ofthoeowtr«'iL'M«pl>**^t>Mlr  avbfMMre  to  oAdo,  bo  «id  ftif  uo  hvthir 
«MllMtdMiddMlMi  •bo^mfaMlOMdpollllDkhi  ftM  and  !■  mmm,  Mdw  Iho  ihw 
M4i^<ftti»**Wh>lef^HWiiiiiiB|,"oadbythnt— ethiyaiiAlhihiMifiiikof' 
iiMi>dlMilWMrh«trrtrr"Hlti ' ^-"-'MiinfinMhiirniitilliif  nrfnt  "^ 
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bequest  or  oCherwise;  and  of  MlHng,  coa\TT{a|c  or  leaainK  «nj  e«UU>,  raal,  prrtmml  ^r 
for  the  porpoMs  hereinafter  mentioQed,  and  do  other,  and  they  and  thtir  lUfci—cm  ta  aAM^ 
haO  hare  fbn  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contracta,  to  make  nurh  rale«  and  hyhw*  M^ 
luaj  b«  neccnarj  fbr  the  good  gOTemnient  and  surceaa  of  aaid  academy:  PrM><d«<  tocll  %f^ 
lawfl  are  not  inconaietent  with  the  conititutkm  and  laws  of  tb«  United  tiatee  and  of  Hdt 


Sec  3.  The  capital  atock  of  the  said  corporation  nball  not  exceed  the  smn  of  t««  tboviMi 
doOara,  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  five  dollars  each. 

Sac.  4.  Said  corporation  shall  hare  power  to  esUbKsh  and  continue  in  the  township  of  WMM  * 
PIfeoo,  an  inatttntion  of  learning  for  the  instructitm  of  persocu  in  the  various  brancbea  of  B^ 
ernture  and  the  arts  and  scienees. 

Sec  5.  There  shall  be  six  tmstees  of  the  said  ooporatioii,  who  shall  be  roembef  tlMTM^ 
and  who  shall  manage  all  the  affaint  thereof;  and  tlte  firat  trustee*  shall  be  Levi  Baxler,  Biwta 
KeDogg.  John  Redfeni,  EiUs  8.  8v%-an,  Charles  Kellogg  and  George  W.  Beisel,  who  tkaD  koU 
tbeir  offices,  and  hare  and  exercise  the  powers  and  franchises  hereby  granted,  oMfl  dM  iNfe 
Monday  in  January,  eighteen  hondreen  and  forty-eight,  and  nntil  oUiers  are  elected  te  iMr 


Saa  $.  There  shall  be,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  eighteen  hmdred  and  ftwty  elfM 
and  on  the  flr<  Monday  of  January  In  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  stock* 
holders  of  said  corporation  at  their  academy  building  in    the  tillage  of  White  Pigeon,  or  it 
any  other  place  to  be  designated  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  Mork*'^ 
I  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  by  ballot  six  of  the  stockholders  to  bC"^ 
of  said  corporation  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing. 

Sbc.  7.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  liare  power  to  choose  of  their  own  nnmter  • 
preeident,  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  oSkM, 
and  hoU  the  same  from  the  time  of  their  election  nntil  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  «■• 
stdng  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  tlicir  stead:  and  in  case  any  of  the  tmstees  shall  Ht, 
resign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then  and  in  such  case  the  remaining  trustees  may,  wHhIn  tldrtj 
days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  stockhoklers  of  the  said  corporation  in  tbeb  stead,  who 
ahaU  hoM  their  oflkes  In  the  same  manner  as  those  first  elected. 

Sac  8.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  share  of  which  he  shafl  b« 

the  holder,  and  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  shares  in  said  corporatioa  OBtU 

the  o^fital  stock  may  be  subacribed.    The  said  ahares  shall  be  assignable  and  trsiwfcuWl  •»> 

<  ording  to  sach  rules  ai  tha  board  of  trustees  shall  flrom  tinM  to  time  make  and  KallhK— i 

ttaO  ba  oooaldered  peraooal  property. 

tac  9.  Each  peraoo  realittaf  ia  laid  ooaaly  at  the  date  of  tha  paa«f*  of  this  art,  who  wmm 
subscribers  and  donors  for  erectinf  abwOdlBg  In  arid  village  In  the  year  eighteeo  kuadrai  mA 
forty,  for  a  branch  of  tha  uniiaiaUji,  ahaD  be  stockhoklers  to  the  amoust  thcj  hvm 
BobaeribadandpaklfortbabaMfltofMid  branch. 

•■c.  If.  TbatalltbaraalandparMiaalairtntaat  any  time 
of  Ika  Unhtnitf  for  the  use  of  Hid  binMli  bgr  said  sub«:rib«ti^  i 
be  owned  by  aald  eorporatioo  for  tha  oaa  of  mU  imtitatioo. 

SkcII.  InoasakafaaOatanytinMhappwihatan  ekctionof  I 
on  anj  day  when  panaaot  to  thk  aot  It  ought  to  hare  bean  atit^  dw  m 
nolfortbaCcaMabadteoliwd;  bnt  It  ahaO  and  nay  ba  kwMana^r 
elaettoa  for  tniilees,  In  sorb  manner  m  ahaU  be  provided  bf  Iba  bf-hmmimt^tmmti 
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0. 11.  Al  prwMk  SfriMt  mM  oorporatiM  itel  IM  by  MuaoMW,  sntf  cbr  Mrtiot  of  Um 
I  aImO  bt  by  lMvii«M  aMMlW  eopj  wllk  dw  piwidMt  ofi^  iMtfd  oftrtMlM^  or  IB  kto 
,  at  hk  iMt  ptom  of  abodi^  a*  Iwrt  lis  d^rs  prvHovt  to  the  rciurn  dajr  UMrtoC 
■bo.  li.  TWt  iWMlni  of  Mid  eotpomlkw  dHD  bt  jotoUy  and  wTerBl};  lUbto  tar  ott  dobU 


«f«j  of  add  IraalMC  Mtil  llM  propOTtj  oT  Iho  Mrpwratfoo  iImII  hovo  Aral  bMS  oshMMtod. 

•M.U.  Tlw  jriBidpri  of  Uw  ooodougr  aboil,  ob  or  befcro  Uw  dwt  <hy  of  NaiwbM  of -eh 
7«M>,  rorott  to  tbt  8«9orlBlHidaBi  of  PttbHc  bMtraetioa  tbOBvmbar  of  papBa  I 
IktMiilw  pBrraad,  itM  booka  Bard,  and  UMgnwcy  ooBditioBof  thr  laaMtBtioB. 

tBB.  Id.  IW  lofiakiora  iw^jr  at  aay  time  altar,  aaiand  or  rapoal  this  oet. 

•bc.  17.  Thii  act  ahiJl  tokr  tikei  and  br  In  finror  from  aftur  Ita  | 
3darch  It,  1M7. 


[  No.    101.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  RaUin  Institute. 

•Bonaal.  MtUtmrndUkftlf  S«umU  and  Houst  of  Repr«Mmtmtime$  •[  tU  StmU^  ititktgmm. 
Hat  Bl^  BrBwad|,Ellphalat  Joooa,  WilKam  £.  Warner,  Samual  A.  Hubbard,  JoMpli  L.  B»> 
tan^  ItaphoB  Allan  and  Ansou  Backtia,  of  the  county  of  Lonawee,  tofetber  with  aaeh  olhrr 
fvaoBt  aa  bhj  baaaaodated  with  them  for  that  pnrpoaa,  ahaD  be  and  thej  are  herebgr  cwMti' 
tBiod  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  bj  the  name  and  atjle  of  the  "Balahi  Inatitnto,"  w^$dL 
to  Hw  prorialoaa  relatiof  to  corporatiooi,  eotitained  in  chapter  ftftT-fi>-e  of  the  rerJaad  atitalM 
of  aightoen  hundred  and  forty-aix,  and  auch  ainendraanta  Uiereof  aa  may  from  Hbm  be  nada 
by  tha  lagklatura. 

■bo.  S.  The  truateea  ahall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  autliorised  to  eatahllah  in  the 
towBahi>i  of  Baiain,  in  the  county  of  Leiiawee,  an  institution  for  the  inatmctioB  of  yoBBf  par> 
aoBa  Ib  aadeat  or  nuidem  languagea  or  literature,  and  tlie  arts  and  adaneaa,  aBd  ahaD  AdOi* 
fUl|y  app^  all  fends  ree^ved  hj  them  for  tliat  purpose,  by  subacriptlon,  bequeat  or  oUiarwlae, 
in  profidinf  auit«l>le  buildiufa,  employlnf  proftaaors  and  teaehara,  procuriof  hooka,  mapa, 
pkDoaophical  and  oUiar  ^tparatna  naoaaaary  or  proper  Ibr  the  sutwaaftd  pioaacBtioB  of  atsdj 
teaaldlnatftBtioB. 

IbcS.  Tha  oapltal  atoek  of  aaid  eorporatioo  sludl  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Im  HinB—d  doi- 
lara,  aad  shall  ba  dlHdid  tato  aharaa  of  ton  duUant  each,  whiih  ahall  ba  eoBaUarod  panoBal 
property:  OBd  they  aiay  hold  any  property  or  estate,  real,  petaonal  or  ndsad,  Ibr  th$  pwpoaaa 
iB  tMa  act.  and  none  other,  not  aKoaadfaif  In  Tataa  Iho  wbbbbI  of  aapltad  aleak 


■bb.  4.  Ib  eelaoIlM  af  dabia  asainat  said  cmporBMoB,  If  oorporate  property  cannot  ba  feoBd 
aaSBlMt  to  aallaiy  i«y  aiaeatioB  lasoad  ^ahMd  M^  tha  < 
tsBdatiraByiaMwiPiiiilbythaB^wkttittwiHiiikibakBlfofaiidawpnMHnBtaBdtfi 

<rihi>iBiliiiMiftMiiH,ikWiaBskatoekhoidarikanbal 
•K.I.TIW  liilllilliii  *ai  ha  aB»|ea»  to  lisHallBBBtaBytlBW  bytlw  lapaHBlMiMl  of 

MmM i  nil  i;aBdthat>ilaaa<MdltBBBaWy,OBarbi<bf»(l»liiiBMOdiOr«fatli>w» 

iBOBriifaar.BMdMtothatBpaHBlMdaMl  BftrilfapaKof  i>altawiy«Bd|iiiiBBliifwiil<oB 

Ibc.  It.  Tha  lagiahtBra  m^j  aft  a^y  Una  allar,  aaiaod  ar  rsparf  Ikla  aet. 
17.  IBC7. 


Mr 

[  No.  121.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Howell  Academ^r. 

Seanom  I.  Beit  emuUd  fry  tJu  Senate  and  Hmue  of  Representatnu  wf  ike  HHtte  ^ . 
That  JoriiOi  Turner,  F.  C.  Whipple,  EUjah  F.  Burt,  Alran  IxbeU.  Gvthier  Wteetar,  O* 
Lm,  Jooh  Kenjoo,  Jr^  Almou  Whipple,  and  Edward  E.  Gregory,  togalbcr  wMl  Mtli 
persons  as  maj  be  associated  with  them,  and  maj  become  stockbolden  of  tiM  I 
hMWbgr  created,  shall  be  tod  thej  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  bo4y  cntpwils  Mi 
polWe,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  Howell  Academy,"  and  In  their  corporate  naow  flii^  mm 
and  be  aned,  deftod  and  be  defended,  in  all  courU  of  this  State;  may  bare  a  co—aa  an^ 
wliicfa.  they  tOKj  renew  or  change  at  pleasure;  and  shall  haTe,  enjoy  and  exerdae  all  tbm  ptm- 
ers,  rigbta  and  pritHeges  which  appertain  to  corporate  bodies  for  the  porposas  axptaaHA  lii . 
thisacC. 

Sec  2.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exeeed  ten 
Shan  be  diTided  into  shares  of  five  doDars  eadi. 

8KC.3.  Tliesaid'carpoeattoBharalgr  created  ihaU  be  oapabia  la  kw  of  aoqoM^aiidl 
by  pvrchase,  gift,  grant,  baqineit  or  otiMrwiaOk  ^nd  of  aalMnf  and  oamwwjfm^  < 
catotc,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  purpoaes  mantloaed  in  this  act,  and  none  otfaara;  «id 
tha  iMHteaa  tkareof  and  their  socoesaora  in  oAae,  shall  have  f uU  power  to  make  and  eolor 
iota  contraeta,  to  establish  ruleit  and  bylaws  as  they  may  daem  neoaasary  for  the  faod  gov- 
eraoent  of  tha  aaid  academy,  and  for  the  holding  and  dispoaing  of  its  propat^  and  dketa 
"  the  purposes  mantloaed  in  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  IkJi 

tec  4.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  wlio  ahall  ba 
thereoC  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  ttaa  aama, 
■neceasien;  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meetinf  Ib  ( 
eancgf  of  a  like  number  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  tba  ( 
Mid  tfaa  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  tbatnt  tiBaHnaj  andthawM 
alDa  troateea  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  k>U  for  tha  tami  of  oaa,  two  Md 
Wlfoa  jaars,  by  drawing  numbers;  and  tlic  three  paraons  who  shall  draw  tba  (hraa  MghMt 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  ot  tliree  years  from  and  after  tha  flrat  di^  of  Jan* 
aigiit  hmdrod  and  for^yatglit,  and  tlu»  thraa  paiaona  «rhi>  thM  tmm  <w 
nasi  thrtohii^iast  numbers  shall  hold  thair  oOca  for  tlie  tenn  of  two  yaara  from  and  aAnr  Ika 
irrt  digr  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  forty-eight;  and  tba  rtnaWag  Ihtm 
pwaoiM  shall  bokl  their  odSoe  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  tba  flnl  d^y  ( 
oat  thonaand  d^t  hundred  and  forty -eight. 

Sac  5.  There  ahaU  be  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholm  of  said  oorporatianoa  the  dr«t 
of  Janaary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -nine,  and  on  the  Ant  Mondmr  In 
in  aocb  snccaading  year,  at  soma  conrealrnt  pkce  in  the  rillagt  of  Uumwt,  lo  ba 
bylbaliy.kwsof  said  corporatioa;  and  am^)oHty  of  tba  atuuhbuMwa  tab*  ibal  Mail  to 
ptraon  or  by  pwwj,  shaU  elaot  tbrea  of  tba  atockboldara  to  toUoirtiHi  to  fkm»  af  Aaao 
wboaatmn  may  asplfo,  each  penoobali«antitlad  to  ono  vote  tor  aaabibare  Um^ybaMto 
bti  owk  right,  or  hf  proxy. 

■bo.  6.  Tba  aald  troateea  shall  hava  powar  to  obooaa  fram  Ibair  own  mmmkmt,  a  phmMm^ 
toaatnor  and  aaorstwy,  who  BbaO  bold  tbalrodtosadMtof  *•  fkmmm  ti  fk»  mii  9r^mm 
atol  to  caaa  My  of  tha  tmsteaa  Shan  darraign,  toftaw  ori||>iH  te  art.  iW 
teas  nay.  witbta  tbfaty  days  alter  aagr  antk  raoanfy  Aal  oaaar,  alMt  to 
of  itockhoMm  of  Mid  oorportoton  lo  in 

tec  7.  Tba  aald  tnMteaaaroaoihi 

Id   IHIIlilllll.i»llJl» 


^9^wtmth»  MMlilm  ahA Jhm Mt  to il—  i MtMUk, lai  ^ttM ii 


•M.t.  TlM«lilnMlMM»hn«b]r«Bp9«(r«4«itf«athorta»dte«itaWMitatbti 
oT  Bowdl,  hi  tfat  CMH^  oT  LHrtagauw,  ■■  bMdtatkNi  Air  tiM  iMtnKdos  of  joow  P«mm  is 
tht  wkNM  bTMMlM  of  MMtfu^s  icifM«  Md  dM  Mta,  and  riMdi  flrfOM^r  ^ipty  t^ 
tbwa  from  tit  to  tf—  wfHfod  wrftr  tb»  ygwidom  of  ttd»  aei,  la  prorldiat  •ctobto  bwBi' 
li«i»  Mqkkqrtaff  proihMov*  aad  toMbwa,  proeortaf  booki,  nq^  phUowphkol  and  other  i^ 
IwrahM  wfriiwry  to  bMwo  •  ftteMocftal  proMOOIfaM  of  itadr  In  laid  tinHhitWi. 

•■c  t.  The  mid  tnutoot  rfMll, at  1«Mt  ton  dajt  pr«\loii«  to  each  unsual  elMtioa  of  tritin 
Mafbr«Mkl,(»tawaliiCof  fhenamMof  antli«tnMt»«iuul«tockbolderfl  ot  mU  twponfdtm, 
•dftdMT  wUh  ■  «iaJbemmA  of  tht  amoant  uf  •toHc  owned  by  oMh,  4haj  nUiflBlSeatcd  bj  iMip 
«il,tobeilfdlatb>oAB»ofllie  cootyeWk  of  the  cowitj  of  Urli^rtoa;  tod  tho  MM  I* 
•iri  iliiMMnl  dMB  bo  Fi«M  AMte  ofldMice  thu  the  indlTidvyi  tfanivte  Mi^ 
aad  iioekholdm  of  Mid  eorparotioa,  and  that  the  itatement  of  the  stock  k  the  unowt 

OiVMOd  Oy  OMQ  taMNUMu  W9ftfftM99tfm 

•M.IC  TbatMldocsMleinyBhoIlbetal^loeCtolbeaiiaiaa  vUtatloo  of  tbo  BapwiMMAnt 
<gfWMtel»aliKiluM;«DdthotmiteeoofMld«Bid>my«h«nMwnol^y,oaoriwftr»lfcit^ii<lli 
dy  of  October  htOMdi  year,  bmOm  to  odd  BupoibHondeptaftin  report  ot  the  HlWMyaidV*- 
ctMlarj  wwidlHoa  of  nid  academy. 

tec.  II.  la  cMekihall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  alMtioa  of  tmateea  riudl  notbonBitoa 
any  6»j,  when  pnrcoant  to  thto  act  it  ought  to  hare  been  naida,  the  aaid  oorporatkB  ihrilMt 
for  that  eanae  be  dtaaolred,  but  it  alMU  and  oMy  be  lawful  to  aaiemble  on  at«y  mher  diy  to  iHli 
aa  eleciioa  tir  trmten,  in  such  manaor  aa  ahall  be  provided  by  the  bylawa  aad  arUattOM  af 


9me.  It.  Md  oompany  ahaU  be  aubjeet  to  the  proriaioaa  of  chapter  ilfty^ve  of  the  rerlatd 
aiolaa  of  eigMaaa  handred  and  forty-aix,  so  flur  aa  the  name  may  be  appbeable. 
Approead  Iteah  17,  IMS. 


[  No.    110.   ] 
AN  ACT  to  mcorporate  the  Leoni  Theological  InstiUite. 

Bwnoal.  B«<i  <aa«ed*ytA«  Ssaale  mmd  Weaat  ^ lUprtmmttHtts  ^tkt  StaU  ^ HUkigm, 
Thai  laaiaal  Bebaaa,  A.  W.  Cortk,  Suftia  Thayor.  John  DlanKied,  WtBam  Wohaw, 
WMHa  M.  BaHfaa.  0.  J.  Barker,  WlUfaun  D.  Moore,  Marctta  Switt,  Jaaoa  Mnla.  JapOM 
Hawtt,  aad  I.  P.  Rke,  of  the  State  uf  ICichlfaa,  aad  tbair  cneoMaora,  be  aad  they  at* 
haiibywaarad  abad|y  aorpania  aad poltie,  loba  atjried  **Tha  Boai4  of  Traidaaa  of  *• 
Laoal  Thaalofleal  taatiMK  aad  by  that  aaoM  ahaD  hava  parpetMl  MMoaarioa,  with  rui  pow- 
er to  aoqaira,  hold  aad  aaawy  preparty.  real  aad  peraoaai,  Bot  aieaadhiff  thirty  thoaaaad  dol* 
kia,  aad  ta  have  aad  aaa  arowafia  aeal.  to  eoe  and  be  aaed,  plead  aad  ba  Impleadad,  ta  i 
la  Cfaaa,  aarb  Vjr-Uwt  and  refulatkMM  ai  lh«y  M^  daaai 
It  Prmi 
MdhnraorthaUhlMllBleacr  aTlUi 

fcg  t  i4i  hMiiirt  I  iilull  ba  leeaiad  hi  the  filla<*  of  Uoal.  oa— ty  of  Jarkaoa;  lad  the  »M 
mttm  m^  pwaaid  hi  tha  wacHaa  af  hoildhiga  apoa  a  pba  ■ailriiwHy  astaaiNa  Ibr  thi 
■rpana  af  alha«««httaalagteal  adaaallaa. 

■■at.  Atthaaiafirti^aflhahaiiai^aftarthapaaMiaafthl»atf<,thayihri^bybattH, 
ihrfathwedaMoeof  fcwiliiiiaaBht  Iht  larw  af  attaa  af  ttw  IM  all* 
at  ^  aeerfaa  of  the  lOiMiM  AiriHl  QNMJPIhM  af  flto  ^ 


529 


Connection,  in  the  rammer  or  Ikll  of  eif htccn  hanire4  and  ftrrtj  ilgllt.  tad  fMr  ptetM  n^ 
plied  by  an  election  of  taid  conference.  The  Meood  diall  go  oat  of  oOk*  M  Um  urtl  MHtaB 
of  Mid  Annual  Conference,  and  their  places  ini{>pH0d  In  like  mtm»m%mi4  moltkt  ifchi:  •• 
that  each  year  one-third  of  said  trnstee«  shall  be  elected  bgr  mlA  Avnal  C^Kkmmt*. 

8bc.  4.  The  abore  named  tmateen,  and  their  tocccMort  in  oOlce,  nay  liava  po«r«r to fl|«^ 
cinde«  which  may  ocrar  in  their  own  body,  by  death,  remoral  or  r«a%natloo.  Thrj  tmi$ 
alio  appoint  from  their  own  members,  a  president,  aecretary  and  tieawuei,  whoa*  duriM  iktM 
be  prescribed  In  the  by-laws  of  aaid  institiite. 

8rc.  5.  Said  board  of  tmsteea  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  aequirinf  and  boldbif  ,  by  < 
gift,  grant,  derise  or  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  mUmg^  eooreytef  or  leariif  a 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  une  of  said  corporation,  and  for  the  interest  of  aaid  I 
and  no  other,  and  shall  be  hekl  liable  for  all  debts  as  partners  in  trade,  after  the 
property  shall  ha^-e  been  exhausted. 

8bc  6.  Hie  I^^lature  shall  hare  the  power  at  any  time  of  antending  or  repealing  tMa  aH( 
ako  to  demand  of  tlte  trustees  of  said  institute  a  statement  of  the  amount  nf  pr«f>e«t;,  rfAt 
and  pemonal,  belonpn;;  to  the  same. 

Approred  Xarch  25,  1S48. 


[  No.   138.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Leoni  Seminary.  ^ 

BmcnoTi  I.  B«U  emmeUd iy  the  SemtUt  aad  Houm «/  JUyresellieas ^ 0$  S$M«  ti  JMiim— , 
ThatWilderB.M»d(,Jacob8ageQdolpb,  Aaron  Rowe,  Abel  Scott,  Andrew  Brown,  Hl^h 
Uam  Jnekaon,  Benajah  Bayne,  Ira  W.  Kidlegg,  Maaon  Braaeli,  Bamnel  Lflfibam,  Jared  W«Mr 
and  laaiah  Raymond,  of  the  8tate  <A  Michigan,  together  with  sorti  other  pmoM  ■•  aif  be 
aaeoeiated  with  them,  and  their  succeaaors  (br  that  pnrpoae,  ihaD  be  and  they  am  herebf  aan* 
ititiited  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "LeonHwinary,'*  Mlb> 
jeet  to  the  proviaiana  refarting  to  corporations,  contained  in  chapter  Afty-flre  tA  the 
atatntea  of  eiglilaen  hundred  and  forty -six,  and  such  nmendmenta  thereof  as  may  fVeai  ( 
to  time  be  made  bj  tfie  Legfalatnre. 

Sac.  2.  The  Uuataia  dall  Imto  power,  and  they  are  hereby  anthoriaad  to  ealaUMi  li 
Tillage  of  Leoni,  fai  the  connty  of  Jackson,  an  inatttution  for  the  fawtriMMen  ef  j  nil  pwi 
in  andent  or  modem  lanfuagea  or  literature,  and  the  arts  and 
apply  an  f^mda  receired  by  them  for  that  purpoae,  by  suLaciiptien,  beqnait  or  alWreli^  to 
proTldii^  aokable  buildtegs,  employfaig  prafcasora  and  toartwta,  |i  aenrtif  kaaka,  waf^  pto« 

loaophloaland  alher  apparatus,  necessary  or  proper  fiirthe  aneeaaafbl  P Bil«rfaii% 

toaddtoatitntton.  _rZ^ 

too.  X  liM  bond  of  tmateca  shall  be  in  law  eapaUaof  aaqnirtag  and  koMtot.  I9  p«i^M^ 

fifl,  fianl,  detlaa  or  baqneat,  or  otherwise,  and  «f  i 

real,  peraonal  or  ndxed,  in  ralne  not  aioaiidlni  <lw  a—  «f  IwanQ  •»■ 

the  oaa  of  aaid  oorporatlon,  and  no  other,  aad  ak 

trade,  after  Um  eorporale  property  *aB  ton«  ha 

toe 4.  Tlia liwHtiilMii  ahafl  to Md^aal  to viatotfen  aia^y  itoa  l9*» 
Prttlte  Inatmctton;  and  the  ti  ilaaa  aliril  aw^y,  «•  artoAvatoaMAdipaf  < 
aack  year,  Make  to  the  Supai  liitoniaal  a  fafl  rapartefika 
•fadUlMiltallon. 

too.*.  ThlaaetahaUtakee»«tandbetoto«efreniandaAtoto| 

Appeovad  March  »,  18«. 
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S50 
[  No.  44.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorponUe  the  Olivet  Institute. 

Umtm  I.  B$  U  t— rttrf  % th»  S*mM4  mmd  Umm  nf  Bt§rm»mtti»u  4Uu  HUU  #  MJekigmM, 
Ital  Jnn  Dm^bM,  Ckrlow  BMd,  OnuBtl  liodbt4»  WiBm  Ikwte^ 
C  Bhm^  GkM.  M.  B«c4»«0  Md  WikoD  C  iMka,  of  tk«  Mwlgr  «f  SiiiM,  I 
odHT  pMMM  M  inqr  b*  MMMfatod  witli  Ui«ai  aiidUMiri 

MMi^Md||MtlotlMpcofWoaiMlittnc  to oavpocation»,  conUinedln  cba|it«r  flf^4hf»«f 

I  wttwJ  MatntM  of  akslilMn  hnndred  and  fi>rtj-«U,  and  tudt  Mni>a4inimU  tliereof  m  n«jr 

■  timt  to  dme  be  a»da  by  th*  ligtelatart. 

hw.  t.  TIm  tnHtoM  ■hall  haw  power,  and  thcv  ar«  h«rebjr  authorticd  to  Mlablkh  la  the 
>  of  Walton,  la  the  oovnfy  of  Eatoa,  an  institntioo  for  the  Inatructloa  of  jrovnf  ^per- 
•owli  Mflieat  or  modem  hngni^ee  or  literature,  and  the  arts  and  adeneaa;  aaddHll  Utti- 
iy^#p^  an  Anda  reoeired  by  them  for  that  purpoM,  by  sulMcription,  beqqeit  or  ottienriaet 
li  |N«Ubit  aiilaUe  boiUfaBgB,  anplojiiif  profoaaors  and  teachers,  proettrtaf  booka,  nafa, 
pfelnifMnlaad  oWm  appaf>i,»aea—y  or  proper  for  tlie  turceuAil  proeocotioa  oftlody 

■M.IL  Mi  board  of  truateca  thaU  be  bt  Uw  capable  of  acqub^ny  and  teMhlf,  bgr pw 
•kaM^  gift,  timttf  derlae  or  bequent  or  otberwbte,  and  of  adHof  ,  ooaToyif  or  I 
tiii^  real,  paraowai  or  aaixed,  hi  value  not  exceedlni;  the  »um  of  tturtj-iTO 
ftrHMoaeofaaidooiporatioo,  and  no  other,  and  ahaU  be  held  Mable  for^  debte  M 1 
li  Inia,  after  the  corporate  property  shall  have  been  exliaiuted. 
^Mi4.  Tlie  iMliltlM  aluJI  bo  eol^eet  to  vlakattoo,  at  anytime,  by  tha8u|iilBlwiiii  of 
and  tiM  trvatees  ahaO  amraaQy,  on  or  before  the  ttth  day  of  OoMct^  In 
to  the  Superintendentaftillreport  of  the  literary  and  paemriaryeoatfllMi  of 

ike.  (.  Thia  act  ■hall  talce  efftct  and  be  in  fortwfrom  and  after  lU  pnimgr. 
Apptored  Febmary  tS,  1818. 


[    No.  42.    ] 

AK  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Institute. 


1.  ito  «  — ami  Af  Oe  htmmf  mmd  Umm  4  Jfcpi  mwlaiii u  ^tlm  SUf  ^  i 
w  w.  BIraay,  wWmi  P.  KnaaeM,  PMor  Vortar^  Jonpb  Hawlll,  WH 
MdloaapkVaataCfOf  OwtlBlo  of  Michigan,  tofether  with  aooboth«>  petaona  aa  wgr  ha  aa- 
wmmt  iiMilliw  ■H<tili  ■miinMiiiifar  ttet  |<iffpoaa,abaUbo,and«wy  are  hceobyoon- 
•IIMa4sbodypoMr«i4aafpMia,bythe  nmoaada^of  dw  Woodbtaelcllanwl Lah« 
,ii^al>a  tiMpMHiiMa  ralitlnt to  eerp arailaiia.  nnnltlB id  In ohaptar M^ %n of 
\ of  4gbSwli—<n<  and  faHy-aht,  and amli  awiailwiwH  Mwi laf  aa  iy 
from  time  to  tiuM  be  mode  ^  tfw  LagMMwo. 

•M.t.  tlw  iwiiliM  Aal  bam  pan  at,  — d  llMyare  hataby  nlbuHmd  lo  aalaMiab  hi  ttie 
•a— iiipnf  Woaiytaab,  Inlfci  liw||  of  t— wm>  mi  ImUNMImi  fcr  <ia  bMUatJlua  afpar- 
■ppffMlor,  ad  oltan,  In  iMiBiil  «»«•«■•  iMigMfM*  or  MmMm  and  Ihaai^iaadaal* 
^p^aMftmdaioaaHodbytbamforttmlpnrpaaatbyi 

niiiniiniimiiniin.iiiiijiiiiiiiii — di 


of  itttil*  1m  mSA  ittatkHlkMi. 


8ic.  3.  8«id  buAnI  ol  triuzce*  shall  be  la  law  ra|>ablp  •(  actiulring  md  hnMJim.  bf  pmn 
gift,  fnnt,  deriae  or  bequest,  «>  ^thenriae,  and  of  teOiof ,  ccumijlin,  or  iHMhif  m^  < 
real,  povonal  or  mixed,  in  value  not  exceeding  the  mm  of  tw«otjHI««  HMwand  Mk 
tha  ON  •f  said  rorporatioo,  and  fbr  the  Interest  of  said  Instltiila,  and  no  other,  aad  d 
held  liable  for  all  debts  aa  partners  in  trade,  after  the  corporate  propert  j  ikhall  bate  b» 


Sac.  4.  The  institotian  ahall  be  subject  to  Y-ixiUtion  at  anj  time,  bjr  the 
Public  Instruction,  and  tlie  trustees  shall,  annuaflj,  on  or  befor«  the  twentieth  day  of  < 
in  each  year,  make  to  the  Superintendent  a  full  repoK  of  the  literary  and  pectmiary  c 
«f  aaid  faMtitution. 

be.  S.  The  Legiskture  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  art. 

Sac.  S.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  sad  after  its  j 

Approved  February  19, 1B48. 


[   No.  168.   ] 

AN  ACT  to  incoporftte  the  Oakland  Female  Seminary. 


I.  B*U  tnmeUdh^  the  Senate  amd  Houte  of  Repre»emtatitt$  aftke  Stmte  rf  Mntugtu, 
That  Alfred  WiOianH,  Origra  D.  Richardson,  Horace  C  Thurber.  WUlard  M.  MiO»— ■!,  Bm. 
jamin  B.  Morria,  Hester  L.  Stevens,  Samuel  M.  Stelle,  Jacob  Heudrickson  and  Km  ■.  Bai* 
<llBglnii,  together  with  such  otiier  ficntons  ait  may  become  memliera  of 
heteby  eitated,  ahall  be  and  tliey  are  hereby  i-onstituted  and  declared  to  be  a  bo^y 
and  politic,  by  tlie  name  of  tlw  Oakland  Female  Seniiiuu^-,  and  in  tl»elr  i-orporale 
sue  and  be  sued,  may  liave  a  common  seal  wliicli  tliey  nmy  renew  at  pknuurr,  and 
enjoy,  and  may  exerciw,  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  whk-h  appertain  to  rorpoiili 
bodies  for  the  purposes  mcmtioncd  in  this  act. 

Sac.  t.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exeeed  the  foin  t^  im  I 
lare,  end  shall  be  divided  into  shares  at  ten  doUars  each. 

tac.  3.  The  eorporatioa  hereby  created  shall  be  forever  rapabli>  in  law  to  pur  1 
receive,  bob!  and  enjoy  any  estate  real  and  personal  wliateter.  to  an  amt>unt  not  exr 

thaiwand  doOars,  and  to  leaae,  sell  and  convey,  or  othcrwtoe  dbqioee  of  the  tmm. 

Sac.  4.  There  shall  be  ibrever  hereafter,  eight  tnatees  of  the  laid  coqwiattoa.  ali»  ^wlia 
members  tliereof.  and  who  shall  manafr^  all  tlie  aflhirs  thereof;  and  tlie  am  bHtfiM  Arfi  W 

Alfred  Wmiams.  Origen  D.  Ridiankon,  Horace  O.  Thurber,  MrUlard  SI. 

B.  Morris,  Heater  L.  Stevens,  Samuel  M.  Stelle,  Jacob  He 
-who  than  hoM  their  offloes  until  the  first  day  of  January, 

tfl  others  are  elected  in  their  places, 
•ac.  S.  There  ahall  be  <m  the  first  Moad«y  of  January, 

the  flnl  Monday  of  January  hi  every  raeoiedlng  year. 

aaid  corporation  at  some  convenient  pbre  hi  the  viUage  of  1 

Mws  of  said  eorpcraduu,  and  a  majority  of  the  8iembff«wfeoiMli 

dMU elect  by  balloC  eight  of  UiHr  number  to  be  trarteee  eTllw  «« < 


8ae. «.  The  tmHeee  of  said  corporation  shaU  !«»•  ^^^^  

b«  a  preeldeat,  a  treasurer,  and  aarcrrtary.  «»bosfcaihBaii*"V^"^  ^^^^^^^^ 
**  cfcataadbdM  the  same  fr«a  the  thae  of  Ihilr  **•••,  aa*  !*••«•  rtHg«#»^ 
wjortlMtarali«7Mr.«idaalil  alfeafa  are  ^atea  la  »iir  #m»  w4 la mea  eai  ^•i 
)shandle.Mitam«fyM«rai0MtoaK.*M  ^i la eewy ea* ma-. ih»        liKf 


m 


UMj,  miihin  thbtj  digr*  dM««ttfWr,  t4M<  (gr  bdlvl,  oChir  aMmbrr*  of  wid  cvriMraUoo  Id  iMr 
•(««d.  wtw  iImJI  iMid  dM«r  oOfeM  fa  tlM>  MM*  niMum  M  tlK>w  ftm  ek<i«NL 

iBC.  7.  KkIi  OMBhtr  t«  b*  MrtkWd  to  on*  rate  for  meh  timr*  oT  which  he  mImIi  b*  th* 
hnliar.  ADd  Ow  aiU  U^wuhv  chiJI  recvh*  mOMrripfkiiM  fur  Ahuwi  hi  «U  mtrfontkoa  mtU 
lb*  eairital  Mack  iaa«.v  br  kubMribrd;  llir  mOU  •twrr*  »hal\  be  aHBiinwblc  wd  (rutvictmbhi  ac- 
to  sMrh  ntiM  M  the  Ittmrd  of  tru«tr<>«  kliall  (r*»n  tiinc  to  time  make  and  mUbIkh,  MUd 


tac.  S.  In  OHM  k  should  at  maj  tinne  )M)i|M*n  that  an  elpctkm  n(  tbm  tmatoM  •hoaU  noC  b« 
m^  oa  aay  d^jr  whru,  puraiauU  tu  UiU  art.  It  ouirht  u>  huvc  Itrm  nuwlr,  Uic  laid  corporaHon 
iImI  aoC  far  that  oai»i»,  or  anjr  non-uncr,  Im>  diswuh-vd;  but  it  Mhall  atid  may  br  lawful  <m  any 
•Ihir  4aj,  to  hold  ao  clrotkm  for  tru«tc««  In  nuch  nuunrr  a*  ahall  br  proridrd  by  the  law*  and 
mttmmtf  of  aald  corporaHoo. 
■■a  •.  No  mala  taarher  aliall  at  any  time  brreaft<>r  fiirrrrr  be  ratployrd  in  the  i 
The  truitMt  may,  by  their  by-lawn,  i 
satiaga,  and  fur  all  othir  purpoaea,  i 
aqpatwai  far  the  tratuacttan  of  boiineM. 
■k.  It.  Thi«  art  utiaU  take  aflbet  and  be  in  forc«  from  and  after  ka  paMaga,  aad  thall  be 
r|o  the  peu^iiii'io*  of  rhapter  flftylivp  of  the  rmlxed  sUtutM  of  riffhteen  hmdrcd  and 


AppTMwl  3larch  »,  1B49. 


[  No.  37.   J 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumoeh  Literary  Institute. 


1.  Be  it  emarUd  fry  Ikt  Sematt  and  House  i(f  Reyrttentaltces  of  Ike  »lml<  ^  Mtekigmm^ 
TiMt  Birrrll  C  Le  Baron,  Alunzu  B.  PBliurr,  lacmuc  8.  HaiuUtoii,  Salnou  Crane,  Slilhnan 
nblJMrit.  IVrley  Bills  and  Cliark's  8puflV>rtI,  and  their  miccinMurii  in  oflkv,  be  and  th^  are 
haiatgr  oonetUutMl  and  dcilarrd  a  body  forpurat«>  ui:dcr  tlie  itauM*  and  Myle  of  the  ' 
Utarary  Inadtutr,"  aubject  to  tlir  pro\i>iioit»  rcLuiiif;  tu  (ntrpuratiuiu  contained  in 
tttf  iw  of  the  rrviaed  atalule*  of  Hl«,  and  atu-li  amendmeuu  tiioreof  a«  may  frain  tioM  to 
Unt  ka  nada  I9  Che  leglakture. 

tK.  1  Tha  paraoiM  aanad  In  the  praeadtuf  eactkm,  and  their  soroMaora  ki  aAk%  ahaU 
haw  power,  and  Ih^y  are  hereby  aothorlaad  to  aatakHah  and  coothwa  to  Tm— aak,  to  the 
txMHty  of  Uiiawaa,  an  InaHtttfViM  of  leamtog  far  the  Inetraetkia  of  peeaooa  to  tha  variona 
\  9t  Btaralwra  and  the  arta  and  arleoeea;  and  to  eatahHah  ruk*  and  hy-l*wa  far  the 
Rgewettt  uf  Ute  name:  FrtvUtd^  8iidi  nikM  and  by-lawa  are  M*  to- 
I      PWMhtwil  wkk  tha  iiwwHfntbin  and  kwa  oT  tha  Pnltod  Hataa  or  of  tkia  Hata.  and  akal  tJlk- 
tfOij  apply  an  ftokbor  ottow  property  receivwd  by  then  far  that  p«ipoo%  Iqr 
topfwvldtog  •ultabb 


laa  I.  Md  hoard  or  fervtfMt  rfMl  ka  to  law  cwpable  of  aoqokrkv  awl  hoMtof  hy  pwvkMOi 
gift,ywk,  drrtoa  or  kt^inot  or  olharwlaa.and  of  aaUhy,  cot^ytog  or  Iwotog  owy  wto(K  wal, 
pMaoaolormtoed.to*ahi»notiauiidfcnthaaumof  twenty4NathnwBaoddoMaw,fartlwii» 
of  Mldoorpor«te«aadaoolhor;aM<riMB  farther  toOd  far  tht  «m  of  aald  eorporailon,  «iy 
o«alOk  r«nl  or  inwaiwl,  karalofars  oo«W|yad  lo  iha  membera  of  tha  aald  hoard  far  thai  p«r- 
poasaodakoBkahaUfabto  far  oB  dokto  of  aald  ooipotitfion,  aa  portMrt  to  tnMto.  aAw  Ike 


^   tpaC  TM»oM#Mlltoht#*MMdkttoibreefro«a»aaAarlM 
i#praeid  fWknMry  13.  IMi. 
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[  No.  149.  J 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Clarkston  Academical  Institute. 

SBcnojr  I.  Be  it  enmeied  ^  the  Semaie  and  Houn  of  Rtprtaentmtires  •/Ike  Simit  ^  \ 
That  Nelson  Abbr,  Ilontio  Foster,  Jr.,  David  A.  WHght,  Amo*  Ortoo,  WOHua  C 1 
Arthur  D»ris.  Marcus  W.  Riker,  G«org<>  P.  Thurston,  Albert  G.  BoMnsoi 
DsTid  McKnight,  Am  C.  Crosby,  Alexander  Turbush,  XcImni  W.  Ovk, 
Jacob  Walter  and  Edward  Bartlett,  together  with  surh  other  persoos  M  om^  to 
with  them  as  members  of  the  Clarkston  Academkml  AaaodatioD,  or  uadv  thb  Mt  ar«  b«tlqr 
created,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a  bo^y  eorpoiKe  — d  yl* 
ttie  by  the  name  of  the  Clarkston  Academkal  Institute,  whkh  shaB  be  kiMted  b  the  vfllh^ 
of  Clarkston,  in  the  county  of  Oakland;  and  in  their  corporate  name  may  sue  and  be  •ocd,  ani 
may  hat-e  a  common  seal  which  they  may  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure,  and  ahall  cdjogr  aad  HMW 
exercise  all  the  powers  rights  and  privileges  which  may  appertain  to  corporate  boAse  ivtto 
pnrpoee  mentioned  in  thu  act;  and  all  obligations  and  liabilities  created  or  exiMint  to  or  orllk 
,  are  hereby  transferred  to  said  incorporation,  and  nuiy  be  eoibrted  bgr  aM 
I  asfally  as  by  said  aMOriatioa 

Sbc.  2.  Tlie  capiul  stock  of  said  eorporattoi  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six  thowmd  del* 
lara,  and  »haU  be  dirkled  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each:  Provided,  Thatthe  real  eetnle  wWek 
aaid  corporation  may  hold  shall  only  be  soeh  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  oli)ect  of  said  corpo- 
ration. 

6kc.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  forever  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  take,  r»< 
oeiTe,  hoki  and  enjoy,  any  estate  real  and  personal  whate\-er,  to  an  amount  not  exoeedlttf  aU 
»Kf— ^  doUars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  coorey,  or  otherwise  dtopoee  ot  the  hm*  Ar  MM  hMHil 
of  tte  atockbolders. 

Sac  4.  There  shall  be  forever  hereafter  seventeen  trustees  of  said  corporatSoa,  wlio  akyi  to 
mtHBbers  thereof;  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  af&ira  thereof;  and  the  irat  tnaMBM  rfadl  k» 
Mekon  W.  CSark,  president ;  Thomas  Johnson,  Tice  prerident;  Edward  Baitietl,  na Hmj  j 
Jacob  Walter,  treMurer ;  Nelson  Abby,  Horatio  Foater,  Jr.,  Darid  A.  Wriglrt,  A»ea  OMn^ 
WUUam  C.  Scranton,  Arthur  Daiis,  Marcus  W.  Biker,  George  P.  Thurston,  Albeit  Ob  B«Um> 
aom  Joseph  Gamhell,  David  McKnight,  Axra  a  Crosby  and  Alexander  Tiabwk,  wU  rial 
holdlhrir  oOcca  untU  the  third  Wcdneoday  in  August,  18&0.  and  natU  olhM  aw  eleelid  la 


SW.&.  There  shaU  be,  on  UieUiird  Wednesday  in  A««iMt,18M,«Bd  on  tbe  third  We 
1^  Aagvet  In  etvry  succeeding  year,  a  general  meetinf  of  the  nembcfa  of  «dd  cor»Bfidl# 
•CpM  conrenient  place  in  the  village  of  Clarkston,  to  be  deaignated  bj  the  km  of  arid  Miff* 
faypB;  and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in  pereoa  or  ifj  proij,  ahaB  elMt  %f, 
baOot,  a  preeident,  vice  prcaident,  treasurer  and  aecrctary,  and  iir— iiw  liiliii  of  Ike  mt$, 
eorporation,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  maM^enent  of  lia  aMn»»lw  dkaMlmmm 
diately  enter  upon  thedutlea  of  their  oflkca,  aad  who  shall  heldthtMW  ftMiltwMM^ 
thiiralaetioa  until  the  third  Wedncwky  la  Aufnatof  thai 
thum  kk  thdt  Head;  and  in  caee  any  of  tha  tnteas  ahafl  tml^  dk»  i 
tkaaaadlnofatywidieaaetheremaiaiqgtiMUM  m^tk^h^l 
oorpoeatlon  in  thiir  atead,  who  shall  hold  iMr  < 

Sao.  6.  EachmeBberahaObeealllMlaoMfotafcraMlirfHrfari 
and  the  said  tmataea  ahall  I  eotlia  wAacriytkaa  tbr  thum  !■  i 
stock  .may  be  snbeeribed;  and  aaid  ahaiaa  U 
rules  as  tha  board  of  traateas  ahafl  fros  tiaa  !•  I 

8ac  7.  In  omt  it  should  at  a^y  Um»  !■«§•%  ttM  [Ail]  m  < 
be  made  on  any  day  when  portoaat  to  Hda  uiji  * 


9^t 


Im  dhnhf^  bvt  It  «ImII  aad  mmy  b*  kwfM  mi  an j 
la  MKh  MMWrr  M  bImII  br  provided   bjr  Ute  tow*  aod  ( 
of  mM  eorporatkm. 

Wme,  t.  The  tratteM  nasr  bj  their  bykw«  hmIg*  iD  momhtj  nde*  and  ragubtfoM  tor  caU- 
iag  qxdal  wiinlafi,  tmi  rhM^f  tha  Ite*  of  Um  mouaI  m— rfaif,  and  Jar  Um  ihiwii  h^ 
ar«idlBatit«te,aiMlfora«aClMrpttrpoMwlM««Ter;  and  a  majority  «f  Uk^ 
)«  quorum  &ir  th«  traiuartioo  of  burin—. 
8k.  I.  AboardofviiitorvahaUbeappoinUil  annuallj  bjr  tha  tniatae^  whoaa  dty  itahaU 
ha  to  attaod  all  ayamhwliona,  and  fWnn  time  to  tima  make  a  paraooal  t^awiaattai  lafee  tk» 
irtgto  &t  tha  inetiUite  in  aU  ita  departtnenta,  and  report  the  reevlt  to  the  trmtaee,  angnertiif 
each  tanproreturnU  m  Utry  may  deem  importanL 

Bbc  10.  It  idiall  be  the  dutj-  of  the  trustee*  to  cubmit  to  the  Superintendent  o(  PubUc  In- 
atnMtkm  an  amiual  report,  exlilbitiof  tlie  number  of  puplla  in  the  institute,  and  the  cwndhton 
tharaof  in  sU  iu  departments,  and  he  idi^  submit  the  same  to  the  Legislature  in  his  annual 


8mc.  II.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  ita  pasaafpe. 
Appfovad  Jiarcb  t&,  l»&o. 


[  No.    243.   ] 
AN  A  CT  to  incorporate  the  Clinton  Institute. 

Snom  I.  BeM  wmettd  hy  the  Senate  mmd  Hamte  of  Reprettmtttive*  tf  tk»  S%mU  tf  MuMgmm, 
.  from  and  after  tlie  passage  of  this  act,  Abner  C.  Smith,  William  Jennj,  John  9b&fkmM, 
H.  Oady,  John  J.  TraTer  and  David  Shook,  of  the  county  of  Bfarcomh,  and  ttMir  Ma- 
oMBtM^  ba  and  tl>ey  are  hereby  oonatitiitad,  ordained  and  derlare<I  a  body  corporate  and  poll- 
tie,  VBdar  the  name  and  style  of  **  Hie  CUnton  Institute;"  and  by  that  name  they  and  Cbair 
awaMaora  *nU  and  nay  have  perpetual  aooceaiion,  and  shall  be  peraooa  la  law  eafnhla  of 
Hiiif  and  betaf  anad,  plaadhig  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  befog  aaawered,  ( 
fclg— <  hatof  JttmAti  in  aH  eeurta  of  record  whatever,  and   all  mannar  of  aaHiii 

cansea  whatever;  and  tliat  they  and  their  sncceaaora  may  hsra  a 
aaal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  tlieir  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  thair  loe. 
,  hy  the  mna  of  the  <<  CUnton  Inatttuta,"  shall  be  hi  law  capable  of  aeqvlriaff  and 
,  hy  put  (ilMai.  gift  or  othcrwia^  and  of  aaOfof,  cooveyhig  or  leodng.  real,  peraonai  or 
rtMta,  fcrtha  naeof  aald  eorporaUoo,  noC  awaedhif  Un  thouaaod  doUara;  and  thai 
Ihay  and  their  aoeeaMor*  diall  hare  ^lU  power  to  make  and  enter  Into  cootracta,  to  OMke 
•oehnilra  and  liylawaaa  they  may  deem  nureaaa  ly  far  the  good  gofainmant  and  pi  oapai  tty 
of  «M  hMtttaHoB?  FrmiSt^  Such  by-law*  are  not  biroaaiatent  with  the  coaatitatloa  and 
kw«  of  tiw  United  Mit«  or  of  this  Stale. 

■m.  t.  Md  eorporallM  iha  iMve  power  to  eatahfldi  at  or  near  dM  vtOaf*  of 
te  OW  eoteilr  of  liaMnih»  W  tMiMMioa  fcr  the  hMtnic«ia«  and  adVMtioB  of ; 

oC  m4  wite  ahall  vmh^o  Md  eoMral  a  the  afldra  of  tlw  auaa;  and  dw  Bhovo  nanoi  pMMM 

OMa  Bttttt  tha  flrat  Manday  to  Jd|y,  on*  !!«•> 
ara  elected  hi  UMlr  piMai  Mkl  ibeyorthdr 
hitheir  own  ho^ywUdin^  lMM>H"tar 
f  pradMant.aaHratwy— iliteiteai.  of  lhalr««* 
b«^,M4lopr««flh»Meliit«dlN  and  i  ir^Htwii  hiMMtartMwttai  m  te  then  mey  mmm 
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WatcA.  ThereRhidlbeaaMeCinrof  the  •tockhoUiri  et  Mid  c«t9««iM  ««  Mm  < 
di^  in  Jiify,oue  thooMBd tight hmifdred and fil^.aDd  onUwflnt  MaaAvto  J^^i 
soeceeding  jmt,  UmamtiomrmAmt  pi>e>  in  tb»  TUhg»  of  Mt.  CImmm,|»  Wi 
the  bj.laws  of  flBid  ecarpontian;  and  •  majoritj  of  Um  iCioclihoUan  wh»  riNdl 
or  by  proxj,  shall  at  (hair  Ant  annual  meetiof^,  elect  itix  tmrteta,  who  rfadl ! 
divided  by  lot  into  thi»arliMn;  the  flmt  dasa  to  hold  their  oflkaa  cm  jmt, 
yeara,andthe  third  three  years;  so  that  thereafter  there  ehall  bttwotnMlM 
d|y;  each  trmtaeaoeieotad  to  h(dd  his  office  until  ilia  aocoeaaorriMlhBMi  baas  alMliA        if 

Bms.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  one  thooMBd  ilniilsn,  !■  dHna^f  tm 


Mt^ 


Mhnaach;  and  the  tmsteea  are  hereby  authorised  to  receive  aobacripllatta  Iheraio^  afc  i 
tlaaca  and  pbM:es  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  designate;  said  sliares  to  be  Mrip 
and  tranaferaUe  agreeably  to  such  by-laws  aa  the  tmsteee  may  from  time  to  time  eiial 
and  shall  in  law  be  considered  personal  property. 

Ssa  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  jointly  and  seT«ral|y 
the  said  oorporation:  Provided,  That  no  «wcution  sluU  issue  sgainst  the  1 
d  mid  trustees,  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  sliall  first  liave  bam 
provided  furtker,  That  any  trustee  realgiiing,  shall  not  therein  be  relasssd  fcnm  m^  1 
accrued  during  the  period  whidi  he  was   fai  ofllee,  until  a  rrnpnnrtilii  ■iinwiii  shaD  bea^ 
pointed,  and  enter  iqion  the  discbarge  of  his  duties. 

flMc.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  stiall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Bnperintendent  of  ] 
Itaatmction,  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Novwnber,  a  ftill  statemrnt  of  tha  «■ 
tiea  of  the  institate. 

Sec  8.  This  act  nu^  lie  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time,  by  a  voCa  of  two4hirdi  «f  j 
fulbre  Legislature. 

Approved  April  I,  I860. 


[  No.  29.  ]  I 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  the  City 

of  Monroe. 


1.  BtUenmeUdkftke  Senate  amd  Houm  ^  ReprfOdeiiam  tf  tks 
Ttaat  Charles  Noble,  Dan  B.  Miller,  WUUam  H.  Boyd,  Sobari 
George  Undoo,  Wedworth  W.  Clark.  Darld  A.  Moble,  ThonM  O.  Gala, 
Ira  Mayhew,  Wsmer  Whig,  H.  Morgan,  fl.  II.  Horthrop,  C.  V.  Lewis  and 
togaCher  with  such  other  parsons  ss  may  beromt  mambers  of  the 
lad,  shall  be  and  they  are  harabj  constituted  and  dadartd  to  be  a 
^    bjr  the  name  of  **  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  the  CUy  of  Monrae;*  mi 
rate  name  may  sue  and  be  sued;  may  hare  a  common  seal,  wblrh  thsf  wt^ 
and  sltall  hare,  enjoy,  and  may  exercise  aD  the  powers,  rUrhU  and  fiilvBagi 
to  corporate  boAes  fbrChe  purpmoa  luaiiHcwiad  la  this  act. 

Sac  i.  The  capital  stock  of  aaid  corpoiattou  shall  oat  ottmA  the  eoM  tt^m 
lars,  and  shaO  be  dhrld«d  Intosharsiof  ton  dollars  each. 

Sac.  S.  The  corporation  hereby  wtalad  rfiall  be 
hold  and  enjoy  any  estate,  real  and  paraoaal,  whafetar, 


B.  MBtr.  Wiltea  H.  BtjA  Mahtrt  UtdtOmi,  8.  K.  ArMU,  Qum%»  Ima^am,  W«d«ortli  W 

F.  Uwto.  M.  Mmgrn,  Wmwtr  Wine  tmt  OrnHm  O.  Jwhw w,  wtorfMBlMiMtiMiroAMWi. 
Ifl  IktIMH  WedB«4iy  In  Ai«««.  cIclitMn  hoadfvd  and  a%.  Mii  viltt  o(lMn  MP*  clMtid  la 


•M-i.  Tli«««lidlb«,ootli*tbMW«dDMdi7lnA^piit,«iglrtMHluadradMidafty,md 
oal>ttMr<WiiiiiJyi«ATMtfai»wywKc— dt^y«>r,  »§— wi  niiiitot  vtttmnmm. 
kM  of  MM  eoipwirflaa,  at  MOW  wwvwtat  plM»  IB  tlM  dtr  of  MoBMt.  to  l»  4^^ 
l>»tylwroor«»idiMi|i»r1iBB;  iidaia^orily  of  tlw  umahm*  who  th^mmut In pmmm or 
If  frair,rfMli«lMtlisrbaBok,>bclMa  of  their  number  to  bt  tnatae*  oT  the  Mid  oerporaliOD 


■Md.  The  CtvetoMoTaild  corporMlondimnhA^-e  power  to  ehMMfr«MO«t«r  thrir  BOB- 
ber,  •  pre4deat,  •  tiMrarer  and  Mcretarr,  who  «haU  immedtar<^y  eator  upon  the  dUlw  «r 
Ibeir  «*«,  Mid  hold  the  Mmaflmntte  time  of  their  eleetlMiwia  the  thlnlWeanM*^  la 
Ai««it  of  the  eMvlBffTMr,  end  iBtU  other*  ar*  choBM  hi  OMfar  Head:  andtocMeMjar  the 
IraateM  4mI  reaign,  die,  ref taw  or  nefleet  to  act,  then,  and  in  ercry  aorh  eaae,  the  Maahrtaf 
tnMMa  auv,  within  thirtj  day*  therMftar,  elect  bj  baUot,  other  roembwe  of  mM  tM  pailtua 
to**  alMd,  who  sliall  bold  their  oOoee  in  the  Mme  manuM- M  thoM  fcat  abotod. 

•bcT.  Each  neniberidiaU  be  entitled  to  one  rote  far  eaeh  alMre  af  wUoh  he  rinll  be  the 
MMar.  And  the  eaJd  tnteM  AaP  laceire  aiibitrlpHw  fcr  ibam  hi  Mid  ■iiifaiiHiia.  atil 
Iha capital rtockBMqr  be ■nheeribod;  and ealdiharM  be eMlgaalihi  and tii aril labli  mrwaag 
to»nefa  nike  as  the  board  of  tnwtecaihall  from  time  to  time  make  and  cetablWh  and  BhaD  be 
nuailiiriil  peraenal  property. 

lac.  ft.  la  caM  it  should  at  any  time  liappen  tliat  an  election  of  trustee*  aho«ld  aat  be  aaade 
eaagr  diVt  whan,  pursuant  to  this  act,  It  ooght  to  have  been  made,  Iha  aaid  eerpemiea  ahali 
be  iHMBhart,  but  it  dhall  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  d^  to  haU  an 
I  la  eadi  aMnner  as  sliall  be  provided  by  the  laws  and  ordfaMBOM  of  aaid 


laa.  •.  IhetraataM  BMj,  by  their  by-laws,  make  all  necessary  rules  and  lagalattoM  fur 
«iMlf  apaeiBl  Msstiats,  aad  diaaginf  U>e  time  of  the  annual  meetinfi,  and  Ibr  ail  alher  pur- 
faMtaeeeasaiy  to  aarryaa  the  trap  Intent  and  meaubif  of  this  act,  aad  not  fawoaaialaat  with 
the  lam  of  this  Mate;  and  a  majority  of  the  trustsM  shaB  ooastltuto  a  qoorvm  for  the  traas- 

IBB.  !•.  A  board  of  vWtors,  conaistinf  of  twahre  ladiea,  shall  Ut  sppohitcd  aaaaal^  Iqr  the 
H  ihaD  be  to  attead  all  eiaariaaHnn^  and  from  tloie  to  KaM  ante  a  par- 
la  the  state  of  the  aaalnBry,  In  aU  Ifes  departnuota,  and  report  theresul: 
to  Ih*  JniHei^  avMMMaf  aaeh  lnproreBM|ata  m  they  augr  daam  Important. 

•ac.ll.  ttahaBb«th*dntyof  thetruateMtoaabndt  to  the  tupariateadeai  of  rabUt  In- 
HfOCtJaa,  aa  iBBail  tapatt,  exhibiting  the  aiuahar  ef  papUs  la  the  a«Bh»iy,  and  theaaadi- 
tiaa  thataof  la  aBHadipaitmenla;  and  he  may.  in  hia  discretion,  lubntlt  (be  same  to  the  U 
giablare  la  bb  aaaaal  lapart. 

inc.  11  Tbe  Mid  corpotaiiaa  ahaU  im-ur  i>o  debt  whatever,  esaept  audi  m  ttmjf  be  aecaa- 
M«7  Ibr  tba  canaal  axpaaMa  af  aach  rurma  yeejr:  Pr^vUU,  MatUag  hereto  oaatahMdahall 
ifrBM  aaaeaihw*  murigageor  other  aectirliy  fbr  tbabahmteaow 
arprapMlgr  «(Mah  hM  been  already  BMde  fbr  them. 
•aa-IS.  Tl^aetdMlltaheaAataidbe  tolbrMframaadafWr  itspaMsge.    Tba  l^glsli 
ttm  MMV  at  any  tlaw  alter.  aaM^*  ""^'— I  "'^  *^  ^  *  *•''•  "<  «*» 'thinis  of  each  Baaw. 
Apprawd  wrbratey  la,  lai* 
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[  Na  112.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  St.  Mark's  College  at  (irand  Uapidt. 

8i9crio>  1.  lU  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  amd  Homtt  ^  IU/Tf€ntmtitt»^tka  ^mle  ^  MtcAiM*, 
Thai,  the  Hight  Rv^-errad  SMnuel  A.  McCoskrj,  Bishop  at  Uie  ProCwtf—t  Bplmpd  CtaMk 
in  the  Diocrac  of  MicU|:»n,  and  his  soccenon  in  said  oAre,  togrUMr  witli  Pnmrl*  ft  Cmitm, 
James  M.  Ncl»«n,  George  Kendall  and  Alonxo  Piatt,  of  thr  rotmty  of  Knit;  rimrtr*  C  Tkflsr, 
of  the  couutj  of  Washtenaw;  Cliarles  RelyhleT,  of  tlie  (Htuntjr  of  G«ne«re;  Kirfaard  S.  Adnwi, 
of  the  county  of  Lpnawco;  Algernon  8.  IloIIister,  of  the  countr  of  liTingatan;  Rirtwf4  B. 
Oder,  of  t!ie  countj  of  Hillsdale;  Oiarles  C.  Trowbridge  and  Ilenrj  P.  Baldwin,  oftbt  riMlj 
of  Wayne;  Daiiiel  T.  Grinnell  and  Ira  Ilacktu,  of  the  counir  of  Jarkaon;  Cbwln  B.  ttavt, 
of  tha  coQnt^  of  Kalamazoo;  James  L.  Glen,  uf  the  ronnty  of  Berrien;  Hiram  Adaow  «^ 
Oeorg*  C.  GiblMi,  of  the  coanty  of  CaOioun,  and  tlieir  succeasors,  he  and  ar«  lierehy  mated, 
ordained  and  constituted  a  1>ody  politic  and  corporate,  in  fiK-t  and  in  natne,  by  Uie  title  of  9U 
Mark's  CoUef>e;  and  by  tluit  luune  tliey  and  their  socccasors  sliall  remain  in  perpctad  MMiih 
lioa,  with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  to  ar<|tiire,  boli  aad  c«afty 
property,  real  and  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  seal;  to  alter  and  renew  the  mut  at 
ptoMVte;  to  fuake  and  alter  firotn  time  to  time  such  by-laws  as  thay  may  deem  nrn— iij  fer  Uw 
fovwament  of  said  insdtuthw,  ita  oOoers  and  t>er%-Rllt4^  and  of  dolDf  emj  oUiot  mI,  i 
and  thing  neceasaiy  and  proper  for  the  weU-bein;;  and  go^Tniment  of  the  same,  not  I 
tent  with  the  rnnaittiilion  and  kws  of  the  Uidted  States  and  this  State:  PrttUti,  ThMtl 
ing  in  tliL>  itection  Hhall  l>e  coiiAtnietl  to  authorize  said  corporation  to  koUitMM  ttBf  MMM 
ttiaa  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  property,  real  and  iiersonaL  "..  *''  ^^*  >#    ¥  /*. 

8kc.  3.  The  »aid  college  or  institution,  as  weU  as  the  preparatorr  f^Moi  aMa«ke4  dMNtt^ 
•iudl  be  kx-ated  in  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids,  county  of  Kent,  and  ^mI  ha  tar  HM  far* 
poae  of  affiirdiog  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to sodi  exieat  aa  fkair  mtmmwa^ 
jtiatiff,  and  abo  for  the  xtudy  of  all  or  any  of  the  liberal  proftssiiws;  the  piepaiatefy  dbfVt- 
meat  ma>  eml>race  infftrncticm  Air  both  male  and  f<*male  sttidents. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  sliall,  at  their  first  luet-ting,   sp|>oint  a  serretary  and  < 
with  such  otlter  oAcsera  ami  Instmctom  as  may  be  ne<-es«ary,  and  shaO  hare  power  to  i 
any  or  either  of  them;  and  also  to  till  vacancies  which  may  happen  by  death,  i 
moral  from  the  State,  or  otlicrwise,  m  said  board,  or  among  said  < 

Taots;  and  alwo  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  courae  of  sttidy  to  be  pnrvned  la  aaM  iMlltHl 
and  its  department*. 

Src.  I.  Tlie  Bijdinp  of  said  aiurch  shall  also  be  a  member  of  sakl  board  and  Jii  il*»al  dM 
of;  when  he  ii  abM-nt,  or  if  tliere  be  a  ^wancy  in  said  oHlce  of  Bishop,  Ifca  hoard  Aalalart  < 
of  their  own  numlier  to  preside  for  the  time  lieing.  The  seiTstory  aad  liiaaWM  iMI 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

See.  5.  TheTMard  of  trustees  sliaD  eonskrt  ofserenteen  members,  e»rl«i^»»  af  the 
any  eight  of  n  horn  may  constitute  a  quorum  fur  the  transaction  of  I 
ttieir  first  meetUig  at  tlie  call  of  the  preaidrnt  of  thai 
val  of  thk  act,  and  aAerwards  they  shall  meat  on  tkair  ( 
be  raDed  when  aeceaaary,  \ij  tlie  praaldaal,  or  when  rasi«lrwl  h)r  anjrivat 
bar  of  the  board  liating  been  notfAad,  In  writhig.  of  nirh  insiHng.al  leartxiLJiii^iljfcial 
tiai*  of  meeting.  ^  ^ 

•M.6.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  atiaaahraya.  and  aaoiWrag»alawWwr>fy4»ifc 
aalariivoo  Iha dtaiea aasignad Uwm,  gira  bonds  »r the am;<^ af fta  nifiiMliM MJi 
pnhilc,  ia  aoch  paaal  amm,  ■«!  wfcli  aw*  anretWa,  as  my  haaH  «tai  appf*"^  aai  ii  »«•■ 
lali  be  by  aMunowk  and  fiv  •rf*»»  af  Ifca  aaiaa  lAai  W  IflHi* 
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■■0.7.  1^  linHMuHuB  Iwfbf  tocorpottxl,  at  wll— tiMipriMgatory  aehool  att»4:b«i  i>ar»» 
to,  shaOalw^y*  be  ral^)er(  to  th»  ctaminitfioti  of  •  bo«rd  of  risitora,  three  iu  number,  to  be  an* 
nvuJtj  appointed  bj  the  SapeKntendrnt  of  Pubiir  Iiutructlon,  and  such  vuitora  ahall  report  to 
said  Snperintendetit  a«  «oot>  after  aii  cxaminatioa  an  practicable. 

Sap.  8.  The  troateea  ahall  liave  tite  iH>wer  to  confer  the  honors  and  degree*  luuailj  granted 
by  ooOegiata  inaHtotlofui  upon  such  persona  as  may  be  recommended  hj  the  profeasora  of  aaid 
iiMtitatiaa  to  be  worthj  thereof:  Proviitd,  That  the  priniarj  degree*  shall  not  be  coo- 
ftrrad  on  aoj  students,  who  shall  not  hare  paased  through  a  course  of  ttudiea  equivaknt  to 
aad  as  thorough  as  that  preaeribed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  candi- 
dates for  degrees.  « 

8bc.  9.  Said  corporation  sludl  not  hold  any  real  estate  more  thao  fifteen  year*  after  the  aam<> 
shall  hare  been  eonreyed  to  it:  excepting,  always,  such  rp*'  ««♦••»«  •"=  -I'-n  »v»  r««M:...T.v  for  »>•»• 
objects  of  said  corporation. 

Sec  10.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  cr  !<).>  i     i,:~ 

Approved  3Aarch  SO.  I»50. 


[   No.   314.    ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  St.  Mary's  Academy,  at  the  village  of 
«    Bertrand  in  Berrien  county. 

Sbctiox  1.  Be  it  emacied  by  Uu  Senate  and  Home  of  Repretemtativet  of  the  StaU  nf  MidUgOM, 
That  AglacDe  la  Cheptai«,  M^^hurine  Salon,  Theresa  DuHsauIx,  Prosjiorinp  Clianson,  and  their 
aMociates  and  socceaors  in  ofllce,  be  and  they  are  horcbv  constituted  tmd  dtH-hiretl  a  body  cor> 
iwrate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  St.  Blary's  Academy ;  and  bv  that  name  they 
ahall  hare  perpotnal  socceaslon,  witli  full  power  and  authority  to  elect  a  prti«i<li*iit,  profeasorK, 
teachers  and  odker  oAcersand  agents,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  liencfit  of  said  acade- 
n^j;  to  form  constitotions  and  by-laws  for  the  good  goremment  of  the  instittice;  to  oootract 
and  bt  oontractMl  with ;  to  anjuire,  hold,  enjoy  and  transfer  property,  real  or  personal,  in  ttieir 
eorporato  capacity ;  to  make,  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  plaaaore  ; 
to  sue  and  be  soad ;  to  plaad  and  be  impleaded  hi  any  court  of  law  or  e<}uity ;  to  receiva  or  ac- 
cept of  any  grant,  gift,  dowaMon.  betiueat  or  conreyimce  by  any  person,  company  or  corpora- 
tion, of  any  property,  real  or  persoiud ;  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  m«y 
be  deemad  by  tliem  tha  beat  for  tlie  Interest  of  tlie  institution ;  to  make,  ordain,  eHtahliah  and 
esecnta  aoch  rules  and  ordlDaocea,  not  inr«>nMistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  State* 
or  till*  Stale,  a*  tbey  ibaO  think  proper  fur  the  wel&ire  of  said  academy.  aii<l  to  do  all  other 
art*  i'-  •—;—»•«•  thereof,  necaaosry  (t*r  l\w  promotion  of  tlio  art»  and  srU*m'»««  wid  the  pros- 
pet  it  ulfuiy:  Pre»id$d,  Said  cori*<>nainn  sliall  not  hold  any  real  estjue  more  than 
ftta  }e<u-»  Aiirr  Uwy  shall  have  baeoow  owucm  of  Die  Mme,  except  such  real  estate  a*  aJiall  be 
nOMMary  for  the  objects  of  tliaoorporalion:  Amd  provide i further,  Tliat  the  amount  of  real 
and  perMonal  ealate  wliich  Mid  coq^ontflon  may  liuld.  aludl  not  at  any  time  exeeed  AAy  tliou- 
aaud  duUars:  Prwidud  fmrthtr,  That  no  dsad  or  davka  of  land*  mad*  lo  said  corporation  by 
Utf  peraoa  or  ptrMO*  during  hi*  or  bar  hMt  tinlinwas  shaU  be  valtd. 

•m;.  1  Tkia  Mt  la  daolared  to  ba  a  puhUe  art,  aud  the  aaiue  ahall  Iw  cooatrued  fovorakly  for 
ovwy  bM^M^  piirpgae  tbarala  IntMMted.  Tlw  Ugialature  mv  •<  M>jr  time  altar,  amand  cr 
rapsaltbteaet.    Thl*  art  shall  laka.aibci  and  ba  la  force  f^ura  and  after  ita  paaaage. 

Approved  AprtiSi  IHn. 
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LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  members  of  the  Detroit  Yoang 

Society. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreientaticet  of  Uu  Stmt*  ^  ^^Mgm, 
Tbftt  the  members  of  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Society,  tod  all  sach  peraoiM  M  thaD  bt  MM* 
dated  'nith  them  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  their  socceMon  be  aaddMyar* 
hereby  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed  a  body  poltic  and  cori>orate,  in  fkct  and  in  mom, 
imder  the  name  of  the  "  Detroit  Young  Men's  Society,"  for  the  porpoM  of  moral  and  biM- 
lectoal  improvement,  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  may  hare  | 
sion,  and  shall  l)e  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  i 
and  being  aiiswered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  compbinta,  matter*  and 
causes  whatsoever,  either  in  law  or  equity  ;  of  having  a  common  seal,  of  enacting  all  by-law*, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  said  society,  of  acquiring  by  giA,  deviaf, 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  of  holding  and  conveying  any  real,  persona]  or  mixed  e«tate  what* 
soever,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  object  of  this  incorporation:  Prodded,  The  same  llitB 
at  uo  time  exceed  the  simi  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  fur  carrying  into  efiect  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  a  prcakltnty  *iM 
president,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  seven  man^gv*, 
who  together  shall  constitute  a  board  of  directors  and  shall,  as  such,  keep  a  record  of  tkcb 
proceedings,  be  empowered  to  establish  and  superintend  a  library,  elect  members,  and  for 
good  cause  expel  the  same,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  society,  fill  aU  vacanciea  < 
tween  each  annual  meeting  in  their  own  body— transact  all  businesa— direct  all  tba ) 
trol  and  dispose  of  all  funds,  estjite  and  effects  of  said  society,  and  do  every  odier  aat,  i 
and  thing  necessary  and  proper  for  the  good  government  of  the  same,  not 
the  by-laws  and  this  act  of  inooqioration,  seven  of  whom  siudl  conatitnte  a  qi 
transaction  of  business.  .st 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  first  Moodajr  in  Ji^JT  im  mA 
year,  at  wliich  sluill  be  held  an  election  of  officers  and  manager*,  wbo  sliaU  b*  alaeted  bf  * 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  sliall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  oUMraba 
chosen  in  their  places:  Provided,  Tliat  in  case  it  shall  at  aiqr  time  hi4>pen  that  an  sliertl  of 
officers  and  managers  shall  not  l)e  made  on  the  day  aforesaid,  the  said  corporatiaa  diall  not  be 
dtoolved ;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  such  election  at  any  time  tberaaflrr,  poratf 
ant  to  pablic  notice  giren  in  one  or  more  papers  printed  in  the  city  of  DetrolL 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  tlie  lands,  tenementn  and  herediUments,  which  it  shaU  be  lawAd  for  Um^PH 
corporation  to  pun-'luuM,  sliall  lie  only  such  as  shall  be  reijuired  for  Its  armmmodatkm  In  rtli- 
tion  to  the  convenient  transaction  of  it«  busineas;  and  it  shall  be  the  dntj  of  tb*  beard  «f  di- 
rectors whenever  required  by  the  Legislature  to  famish  a  i 
the  amount  of  capiul  actually  paid  in,  tlie  amount  of  their  i<alailaf«i  aad  ( 
eootaining  a  true  and  fiuthful  exhibit  of  tlie  entire  state  of  said  aoriaty. 

Sbo.  &.  That  of  the  said  I>etrolt  Young  Men's  Society,  John  L.  TAett  AatI  b*  prMMaai. 
JohB  Oweo  vice  preafdent,  KranUfn  Sawyer  Jr.,  correapoodiar  iKTHMjr,  Ibwj  %.  Wtftvr 
raoordii«  aeoretary,  Henry  T.  Stringham  treMmner.  Alnaadnr  B. 
Bajmood,  Andrew  T.  McBcynolda.  WnatU  Dwifkt,  AAar  •. 
Ateaander  W.  Buel  and  Omnm  W.  fUMgr,  maiifi  ■  mh»,  KgiH 
board  of  directors  of  said  aocietr.uidalMll  bold  thrtr  •«  «•••  11  l>»  •>*  Mm^  •T 
July,  A.  D.  1836,  or  ontU  others  shall  ba  thum  hi  Ailr  *■*,•••••■••»  ••pwirtiMi  if 


tea  C  This  act  may  b*  altarad,  i 
Mot  of  at  least  two-Urirds  of  tlM  I 
Appi«*«dMat«bil,183^ 
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[  No.  244.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  UnioD  Hall  Association  of  the  City  of 

Monroe. 

&KCTIQ1I  I.  M«  it  tmm<1*d  kf  tke  Hemaie  mmd  liauM  ^RtfrtMntmtitf  qftlu  6t»i«  tf  MieJugum, 
TM  W.  P.  Ckrk«.  W.  II.  Uovd,  ttemtu>l  Ackrr,  D.  B.  MiUer.  P.  &  UnderhiU,  lame  Uwto,  B. 
V.  FMWd,  J.  M.  Sterlinf  mod  AIex*ii<ler  Uagan.  and  all  penons  who  now  are  or  hcrMtter  nmj 
IweoaM  aModaMd  with  Utem,  ar«  hereby-  cviuUtuted  a  body  vorponU,  bj  thf  name  of  **  Tlie 
Uokm  Uall  AtaodaUou  of  the  Citjr  of  Mouro^"  and  b.T  that  name  shall  hare  aurcfMion,  and 
tecapahle  of  taking  and  holding  by  gift  or  grant,  or  of  pordiaciiig,  holding  and  ooarejiag  by 
•tfa,  leaae  or  oCherwiae,  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  necessary  for  tite  purposes  of  said  cor- 
poraCioa:  Prmtidsd  mlwmf$,  Tlwt  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  time  hold  or  pOMiii 
real  and  personal  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars:  Prmndad  aisa, 
Tbat  the  said  sum  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  object  stated  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act:  Aud  aU»froridtd,  That  the  said  aasociation  shall  not  at  any  time  be  empowered  to 
scB  or  otherwise  diKiKtse  of  their  real  estate,  or  any  portion  thereof,  M-itliout  the  consent  of 
two^irds  of  all  the  sto'.-kholders,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpoae,  ftrst  had  and  ob- 
tained. 

8bc.  t.  The  object  of  tliis  association  nhall  bo  to  purchase  a  site  and  to  erect  thereon  a  eon- 
YWiant  edifice  for  tixo  orconimodation  of  all  such  orders  and  associations,  and  all  such  Ubrart 
and  reading  rooms,  liLtUtriml  and  si-ieutific  associations,  and  those  for  the  promotion  of  art«. 
aad  aaeh  school,  le<*turt'  and  meeting  rooms  as  to  said  association  sliall  seem  meet  and  proper: 
Frmiied,  kmwtver,  Tliat  if  said  edifice  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  stories.  It  shall  be  lawfbl 
fior  tlia  said  aasociation  to  lease  the  ftrst  and  second  stories  thereof  for  mercantile  or  other 
builntM  purposes:  Provided  alto,  That  no  i>art  of  said  edifice  shall  at  any  time  be  let  or  used 
fer  the  aala  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  any  other  spirituous  liquors 

Sbc.  3.  The  government  of  uid  association,  and  the  management  of  its  property  i 
shall  be  vested  io  such  ofHcerv,  and  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  bj-kws 
Mursof  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain:  Provided,  Tliat  such  by-laws  shall  not  roofllot  wfth 
•47  iMr  of  this  Htate,  and  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

■w.  4.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawf\tl  for  the  Legislature  at  any  time  to  demand  a  atatemeat  of 
dw  MMNBt  of  property,  real  and  i>ersonal,  belonging  to  the  said  corporation,  and  of  the  delte 
dtw  !•  and  from  said  corporation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  disbursements  shall  have  baeo 
made;  and  shall  also  have  the  right  to  authorise  one  or  more  persons  to  iaspect  socfa  ftneral 
accounts  i»  the  books  of  said  corporation. 

9mc.%,  Tlwaald  eorporatton  ahaU poaseaa  the  general  powers  granted  to  corporattau for 
the  purpoaes  meuUoued  la  this  act;  and  in  the  name  of  its  corporaU  title  laaj  sue  and  be 


tMT.ft.  The  stoekholdaw  of  said  awoHstion  shaU  be  aefYrall.v  liable  for  ail  the  debu  of  aaiJ 
aModiriwi,  to  an  amooat  equal  to  the  amount  of  tlieir  stock . 
toe.  7.  The  Legislature  ineyttaqy  thne  alter  or  repeul  this  act. 
Sac  t.  This  act  sltall  take  eflsrt  immedi*Le]  t . 
Approved  AprU  I.  I8M. 


Ml 

[  No.  19.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Lyceum  and  Benevoleat  A»> 

sociation. 

8bctio.'«  1.  he  U  ttuuiedby  the  SeiiaU  and  Hotuc  u^  RrprtmtmtaiirrM  ^|At  *ttwtt  tf  JWoHfl. 
That  Parley  J.  Spalding,  Alfred  W.  Budlon)^,  Eliliue  L.  CUrk,  Kredtrkk  W.  Mmej,  Jm* 
Treadwell,  John  Barber,  Aliira  G.  Eastman,  Fenuuido  C.  Seaman  and  Daniel  D. 
all  pi\-«nu  who  may  hereafter  become  associated  witli  them,  are  lierebv,  ttO«ler  the  j 
of  this  act,  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Adrian  Lyceum  and  BMWTotalt  A** 
Mdatkm,  and  by  tliat  name  shall  have  sxicccHsion,  and  be  capable  of  takiii];  and  hoUiBf  bj  gift 
or  grant,  or  of  purcliasing,  holding  and  conveying  by  wle,  leaae  or  oCherwiaw,  any  eatatc,  x«al 
and  personal,  nec«ssary  for  the  pm-posc  of  said  corporation,  not  at  any  time  et<T<>diiif  in ' 
the  sum  of  twenty  tliousand  dollars. 

8rc.  2.  The  said  association  U  hereby  authoriz(^>d  to  purcha.se  a  site,  and  to  ( 
convenient  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  a  library,  reading  room  and 
txiral  history,  science  and  tlie  art*,  school,  lecture  ami  meeting  moms,  and  to 
edocation  of  orj>liaii  children. 

8f.c.  3.  There  sltall  be  nine  directors  of  the  said  corporation,  who  shall  be 
thereof,  and  who  sliall  manage  and  control  all  the  affairs  of  the  sume,  maintaining  perpetual 
succession,  thret*  of  whom  sliall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  flD  the  ru- 
cancy  of  a  like  number  whose  term  of  office  sliall  expire  upon  the  electioii  of  tlMlr  i 
and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  thi.^  act  shal!  be  the  fin4  diiectwa;  and  tJi»  i 
nine  directors,  at  their  f^rst  meeting,  sliall  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  i 
three  year*,  by  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  wlio  shall  draw  the  three 
irambeni  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from  and  after  the  flr«t  d^f  •f 
Jairaary,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-si-x,  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  nrtt  ttaiw 
Wriest  numbers  sliall  hold  their  ofHces  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  period 
iMtaforeaaid;  and  the  remaining  three  persons  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  o«o  ymt 
fron  and  after  the  said  i\r^t  day  of  January,  in  the  year  last  afbrwald. 

flBC.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockhoMer*  of  said  corporation  on  the  drat  XoMl^ 
of  Jaaaary,  one  thonaand  eight  htmdred  and  forty-seven,  and  on  tlie  first  Monday  in  Jmumrj 
in  any  sncceeding  year,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Adrian,  to  be  dealgnalMl  by 
the  bj>hw8  of  mid  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  tiie  ftoekboMen,  who  shall  meet  In  paraon 
or  bj  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockhoMers  to  be  dirertora  in  the  place  of  thoae  wiMi* 
tamM  may  expire,  each  person  l>etng  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  he  nay  haM  li  Mi 
own  right,  or  represent  by  proxy. 

8rc.  5.  The  said  directors  are  authorised  and  required,  at  their  firat  mM^Sag,  !•  aiwt  Mto 
their  own  ntmiber,  a  president,  secretary  and  treaaorer,  who  shall  h«U  their  affieM  ^  mA 
tenna,  report  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  be  liable  to  removal  umler  sorli  mlsa  and  bf  4ta*« 
aa  laid  board  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

8kc.  0.  The  fovemmcnt  of  mid  aatoetalioo,  and  the  manafttuiMl  ti  M«i 
•ten  be  Tratod  toaaid  board  of  dlrectora,  ft  vat^or^kj  of  wbMB  nbil  i  iMtfUMi  •fnanHiAi 
tnuMMtloa  of  an  botlneaa  relative  to  th*  mom,  and  tha  dIrMlara  «•  MMtaHwi  ••  aife*  i 
mlea  and  by*law«  aa  may  frtnn  time  to  llm»bt«*dM4«ii«i«P*«*  •!'■•*  ■■•■•*■•*••*  i 
WM;  That  Mid  mlea  and  bylawB  ahdl  Ml  Mattel  wiHi  tkf  liM  «#  ttii  M«^  nr  i#  tt»< 

of  tho  IMlad  Stataa  or  of  Ikit 

ithafenaral  piiiift  giliii^' 
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in  trwie,  <br  any  dsbt  created  bjr  thnii  whibt  direoton  of  Mid  eorpowHon;  aitd  if 
midi  dtbls  cannot  br  collected  from  the  rorpurate  propertj  of  mid  aaaoclaHon,  or  ttw  Indiv  id- 
ttal  property  of  lakl  dbveton,  OiM  tfaa  aUKkholdm  shall  be  indMdna%  Hable  t^^ 
amount  of  stock  b.T  tbem  aereraUjr  owned. 

Sbc.  9.  It  ahall  and  maj-  be  lawAU  for  the  legislature  at  an  v  time  to  denund  a  statement  from 
the  offloars  of  said  aaaodatioii,  of  the  amount  of  proi>ert>,  real  aud  personal,  belonging  to,  and 
of  ttw  debte  due  to  and  from  said  corporation,  and  tlie  purpo»o  for  which  disbursements  shall 
hat«  bera  mad*,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  to  authorize  one  or  more  persons,  imder  resolu- 
tion, to  examfaie  snch  general  arcount*,  in  the  boolut  of  s^(i  association. 

8kc.  10.  The  legislature  inav,  at  anv  time  hereafter,  amend,  alter  or  repeal  tldsact. 

Sbc.  11.  Tliik  act  sliall  take  effect  and  be  in  ibrce  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Fcbruarj  19,  1846. 


[    No.   268.    ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Almont  Young  Men's  Society. 


\.  Btit  enacied  by  the  Henate  and  Houte  of  Repretentatire$  of  the  Staie  of  Michigan, 
That  the  memberti  of  the  Almout  Young  Men's  Society,  and  all  huch  persons  as  shall  be  vts*)- 
oiated  with  them  for  tlie  purposes  hereiuaftiT  mentioned,  aud  their  successors,  be  and  thej  are 
herebj  ordained,  coustituted  and  appointed  a  body  iiolltic  and  corporate,  iu  fact  aud  in  uaiue. 
under  Uie  name  of  the  Ahnont  Young  Men's  Society,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ntoral  and  i 
improvemeut;  aud  by  tlut  name  they  and  their  suct*essors  muy  lukve  perpetual  i 
«hall  be  capnbk^  of  suing  and  l>eing  sued,  pleoding  and  being  impleaded,  ansv 
•Mwered  oatoy  detending  and  Iteing  defended  in  all  suits,  complaints,  matters  and  caueea  what- 
eeerer,  either  in  law  or  equity ;  of  having  u  common  seal ;  of  enacting  all  l>\  -laws  for  the  rog- 
.  of  the  ofBoers  and  members  of  said  society ;  of  at  ijuiring  by  gift,  devise,  purrbaae  or 
•ad  of  h<dding  and  conveying  any  real,  {HTSonal  or  mixed  eetato  whatMieTar,  MOes- 
>roper  for  the  objecta  of  this  iucor|>orutiou:  Procidtd,  Tlie  same  diall  ai  no  time 
fltetiwittsand  dollam. 

t.  Aud  for  carrying  into  eti'ec-t  the  |iiu\iaiuu»  aforesaid,  tiiere  shall  be  a  preaidaut,  vice 
.aecretar),  treasurer,  auditor,  Ubrariau  aud  seren  uumagers,  who,  together,  shall 
a  board  of  directors ;  and  sluiU,  as  such,  keep  a  r(H*ord  of  their  proceediaga,  be  em- 
powered to  e«ta  blish  and  sujierinU'nd  a  library,  elei-t  members,  and  for  good  caueos  expel  the 
aame,sul{|ect  toau  aM***!  to  the  Mxiety,  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  betueeu  each  aanoal  meet- 
ing in  their  own  bo^jr,  direct  all  the  affidrs,  control  aud  dispose  of  all  fuitda,  eatateaand  eflbote 
of  Mid  aooietjr,  and  do  eferjr  other  ail,  luatter  and  Uiing  u«ce««ary  aitd  proper  for  the  good 
gownuneat  of  the  same,  not  iaoonsiatent  witli  tlie  bylaws  and  tliis  act  of  iiicorpontiou : 
MfMl  of  whom  ahall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tanaMOtion  of  all  business. 

•w.  S.  There  aliall  be  au  annual  oieertng  of  tlie  sooiely  on  tlie  first  Mouday  in  Juljr  in  eaA 
jrcM-.  at  whlohaheU  he  held  an  elwlioa  of  olik«r«  and  manager*,  who  alaOl  be«lMtedh}r  a 
n^oritjr  of  the  nembera  pNMnIt  aad  thej  ahall  hold  Uieir  oflloM  for  one  ;rear,  or  aatil  others 
Ynr^nrwlntlliirflrrr-  JVeeide^  Tbatteeeae  U  ahaU  at  aa j  thna  laippM  that  an  elaotton 
of  ifcwi  mA  iMMiieri  ehaU  not  be  made  en  the  day  aforesaid.  Mid  cerperatian  ahall  act  be 
dfculMiihtllrfMJiaBdai^balawftrttoholdeaehelertioBatMylhMethetaelUrt  FrmMtd, 
Th«a  ha  afiMte MtiM gIvMi  Ihrw  waeki  pttarla  the  tiflMMid  alealiaak  to  be  held. 

■m.  4.  tiMl  the  taii^  teaeMMrti,  *«.,  wUeh  It  aha!  be  lawfVd  for  said  eorporetloa  lapv- 
ahMa,  *ril  ha  aa^  aMh  ••  Aal  ha  MtolMd  i»  Ito  aMMMNdiiian  to  Mfailiao  to  the  eawaw- 
'r^lnriinn r-T"  i  r  y  liliagtog  toaeid  earpaiaftiMW whether dsH 
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ved  from  dues,  fees,  gifts  or  otherwinc,  shall  be  expended  for  Um  pii 
the  society  shall  direct:  Provided,  Such  money  or  a  portion  i 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  corporation. 

Sbc.  5.  That  of  the  said   Almont  Young  Men's  Society,  Virgil 
N.  H.  Readman,  vice  president,  Gavin  E.  Calkin,  secretary,  Hiram  C  Wdaa, 
W.  Cullirer,  librarian,  and  Jimies  Taggart,  auditor;  8.  D.  McKeen,  O.  P. 
8.  Johnson,  Henry  Osborne,  W.  A.  Hitchcock,  Amaziah  Roberts  and  John  '. 
who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  directors  of  said  society,  and  i 
said  oflSces  until  the  first  M->nday  in  Juty,  A.  D.  1850,  or  tmtfl  others  be  cboaen  in  i 
according  to  the  pro\-isions  of  this  act. 

flfec.  6.  This  act  may  be  altered,  amended  or  rei>ealed  by  any  Aitnre 
aaaent  of  at  least  u  majority  of  the  members  of  each  house.  The  director*  of  wM  aocicty 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  contracted  while  they  are  tooAee,  but  no  tOUf 
CBtkm  shall  issue  against  the  individual  property  of  the  trustees,  until  the  proftert;  at  tkt 
society  shall  have  been  first  exhausted. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  *• 

AppTO>-ed  April  2,  1850. 


[  No.  306.  1 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association. 

SEcno-f  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the  State  of  Mkkigmm^ 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  John  Andrews,  John  L.  Marrln,  Bantkt  K. 
Phelps,  Tobias  Miles,  Henry  W.  Hurlbut,  Jonathan  N.  Hinckley,  Nelson  8.  MirsliaH,  1 
rey  P.  Bamum  and  Philotus  Hayden,  of  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  and  their 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  ordained  and  declared  a  bo<ly  corponta^  MMlar  Iht  MMW 
and  style  of  "  The  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association;"  and  by  that  JMun*  Cbey  and  tMr 
Buooessors  sliall  Imve  perpetiud  succession,  and  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  in  law  capo- 
(lie  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  iuiplea<ied,  answering  and  helug  auswerod. 
and  being  de£ended,  in  all  courts  of  record  wlmtcver,  and  in  all  manner  of  nfta* 
complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever,  and  Uicy,  aa  a  body  oorporalo,  UMf  htm  « 
seal,  and  may  cliange  or  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  the  said  I 
under  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Lawrence  Literary  Lutitute  Assodatk 
ble  in  law  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purcliase  or  gift,  or  otherwtM^  MMl«f  f 
or  leasing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  ( 

Doauid  doUars:  Provided,  Said corpAraUon  shall  boUao  rMl< 
tfttn,  after  the  same  aball  have  been  conveyed  to  them. 
beaeMtMry  for  (be  obrjecta  of  said  corporation.    And  Uio  said  I 
power  to  make  and  to  enter  into  contract*;  to  make  suoh  rules  aadl^^Mai 
ntmmtttj  tat  Vbb  good  government  and   maBiseaaaBl  of  the  aMn  m  mid 
P>vHda,0aehtf*teira  contain  no  reqniremaata,  prohlkil«M«»i|iiW»i  I* 
thelMTvund  iwiaiHrtliiii of  tlie Itataof  lllchi«aB.  > ' '^  ^"  '^ 

ltf[i  f  TliiiiiiiiHittMiiilBniliinnrinl  •fdMaflUm  of  mM oatfOTllM sMI 
board  of  nine  truitees,  who  shall  elect  from  theirnnnil*r  »  prr««d«l,  awrsiafy 

■li^iiiiituM  ahaa  be  eleetedannuaUyfromaaw»llwil'«li>  '^w^^* 
Jofta^br  auMjortly  ^  »*»  stockholdera  fveaant  and  nHay  aatf  *• 
aantfooadfai  this  act  of  incorporation  shall  b#  U»»  ftrt<  ti  wlssa.  wh» 
oalfl  fha  tUrd  Tnead^y  In  June,  eiKbteen  handn>d  and  A(ky«M.  or  wi 
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•ra  ilMX«d  is  dielr  aCMi;  Mii  iM  lMiu4  B^y  !»«•  poww  tA  fUl  all  vacMdM 
Hirir  Bwii  bo^y,  dtlwr  Iqr ilh.  itmut$l  or  rMimwdon. 

SkcS.  SaUooqMfiitiooalMOliatretlMpowN'IOMteblkhinUM  Tilk««  of  Lftwrenra,  te  tte 
JMOlarar  VmBaNO,  m  tMtftittioMiir4teiB*^M*ioaof  jooogperMiuioaMonluutfyaBd 
^^ligfaer  d«|wrtiiiMiU  of  iMralog. 

«■  Sac.  4.  TlM  capital  stork  of  laid  corponUion  chall  be  limited  to  ten  thouMuod  dolkn,  in 
ilMfW  of  t«a  doBM*  each;  and  Iht  tmatoe*  are  hereby  Authorized  to  receive  ctibacriptfooa 
tboMsto,  at  audi  timea  and  plaoaa  aa  they  or  a  mijurity  of  them  aluUl  deaigoate.  Said  aharaa 
to  b«  aai<fiblo  aad  traiuferabia  affreeablj  to  Kuch  by-laws  aa  the  tnwtaaa  umj  enaot,  ad 
ahall  in  kw  be  considered  perHOiial  property. 

8bc.  i.  The  board  of  trustees  sliaJl  cause  to  be  transiuitte^I  to  tin*  Superln(M)d«l  of  fWbHc 
laHmction,  annually,  on  or  before  tlip  t^'nUi  day  of  NovtMnbcr,  a  full  statement  of  ttw  ctmA- 
ttoB  of  Um  inatiliit*. 

tae.  &  flw  trnafeees  of  said  association  Hhall  be  jointly  aad  snerally  liable  for  all  dabU  con- 
tracted while  they  were  u»  office,  but  no  execution  Khali  issue  a^painst  the  individual  property 
of  all  the  trustees  until  tlie  property  of  tlie  association  shall  firat  l»ave  been  ( 

taa  7.  The  Le^bUure  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

ApproTe<l  April  2,  ISTtO. 


,-..^.  [  No.  308.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Niles  Union  Hall  Association. 


}.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Iloute  of  ReprescMtatives  of  the  State  of  MiehifOKf 
Thai  Kobert  Wikon,  James  Brown,  Harvey  Palmer,  Benjamin  F.  Fish  and  Alfred  L.  D«nzu- 
son,  and  all  persons  who  now  are,  or  may  become  associated  with  tliem,  are  hereby  eonatkufd 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  tlie  name  and  style  of  "  The  Nlles  Union  HaQ  Association;'* 
and  bgr  that  nama  riiaU  hatra  aoeeeaaion,  and  be  capable  of  takinfr  and  lioldiu;;  by  friA  or  grant, 
and  conveying  by  sale,  lease  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  and  personal, 
tar  the  purposes  of  said  corporation:  Provided,  Said  corporation  shall  only  hold 
MSh  real  aatate  aa  shall  be  necessary  for  the  objects  of  said  corporation:  Providtd  mUo,  Tha 
MMVBt  of  real  and  paraonal  aatate  which  said  corporation  may  hold,  shall  not  at  any  tima 
asetadtkaanm  of  tan  tbovMnd  dollars. 
tB&  t.  Tba  ol^ae^of  thia  aaaociation  shall  t>e  to  purchaae  a  site  and  erect  thereon  a  conrcttient 
of  public  and  private  asaerabHea,  and  for  lectors  and  raadlng 


•M.S.  Tha gofWWMOk of  aaidasaodation,  and  the managmnaot  of  Itaafldrs and  property, 
abaB  ba  vaatod  is  mmIi  ofleara,  and  according  to  anch  rulea  and  ragulatkmB  as  the  bylaws 
thMwofrfMll from tipM latino ordaio!  Pr—idO,  That  aneh  bgr-kwa  alMll  net eonlUet  with 
«qr  lasia  of  tbb  atnta,  and  tha  eonatltellon  of  tho  Unttad  tialaa  or  of  Ihk  Mila. 

•■e.4.  Tba  LagtolKiua  May  it  my  thna  ijawanil  n  ataHmant  of  tha  araoimt  of  ptopatty, 
rati  aad  pawoml,  bata^fcigtD  wM  awf  owHoii,  (wid  of  tha  drtila  doa  to  and  from  aaM  <otpo- 
ratiao,  aad  tha  purpoaaa  far  ididk  illihMWWwta  ahall  iwaa  hmm  aM4a(  andahallakohMttta 
a  or  aoaa  paweaa  <>  Iwpaiit  aiii  h  ganaial  aMooilain  tha  boohsofiyi 


■M^  Tba  aaU  oorporalhw  atiill  poaaaaa  m»  geoaral  powera  uauaUy  grantad  to  ootpoftllaaa 
Inthla  aeCandln  tba  nama  of  tia  oorporato  ttlli  maytMttidba 
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Sec.  6.  The  corporators  mentioned  in  thU  act^  shall  be  jointly  uad  tewraOj  ttiM*  t^  Ik*  ■«>» 
ment  of  way  debu  contracted  by  such  corporation:  Providtdy  The  third  sobdivWaa  of  MMttM 
fijor  of  an  act  to  provide  for '.the  asseMment  and  collectioo  of  taxea,  appiowj  MHBliaWHk 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  shall  not  apply  to  thia  oorporation.  *"•    *  ^    ^*f ' 

Sec.  7.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  amend  or  repeal  thin  act. 

Sbc.  8.  This  act  shall  tiUie  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  2,  1850. 


^-.  [  No.  34.  ] 

Prbamble  and  Joint  Resolutions  relative  to  Mods.  Vattemare's  spjf 
tern  of  International  Literary  Exchanges.      ,^ ,       ^^ 


Whereas,  Mons.  Alexander  Vatteinare,  a  citizen   of  France,  has,  with  an 
devoted  his  time,  his  energies  and  his  fortune,  to  the  pliilanthropic  efltort  of  < 
intellectual  confederacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 

jlnd  toktreat,  His  system  ot  international  literary  exchanges  is  not  only  promotive  of  < 
and  the  improvement  of  literatiire  and  the  arts,  but  is  also  conducive  to  th«  fratemixation  «f 
governments  and  the  difilision  of  civilization  through  the  globe; 

And  wkereasj  The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Chambers  and  Miniatera  of  Prano*,  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  ^ates,  and  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  State*,  and  by  Ik* 
statesmen  and  literati  of  both  nations;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved  ft$f  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUeet  of  the  SfU  ^  Miekijfm^  That  li 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  liis  disinterested  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  dvillMtiaa, 
and  for  the  valuable  works  presented  by  him  to  the  State,  the  thanks  ot  the  peopl*  of  lOakh 
gan  are  respectfully  tendered  to  Mons.  Alexander  V.attemare,  by  the  RepitiieuUUfwi  of  Ik* 
people  in  Legislature  convened;  '  A 

Re$oleea,  That  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  and  he  is  hereby  aothotiMd  anl  wgowHd  lo 
receive  the  parcel  of  books  transmitted  by  Mons.  Vaftemare,  through  LewkiOMi,  Jr.»Bw|^ 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  also  the  parcel  consigned  to  £.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Jbrwrdtey  Mr- 
chanta,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  State  library. 

JUtolcedy  That  His  Excellency  be,  and  he  hereby  is  further  authoriaed  and  raqiWiM  t* 
traasmit  to  Mons.  Vattemare,  a  copy  of  tlie  revised  statutes  and  aeacion  law*  of  th»  ttaM  «C 
Michigan,  together  with  ttie  journals  and  documeota  of  both  Hooaea  of  the  Lefialalntv,  ami 
•ttch  maps  of  the  aereral  counties  as  are  now  completed. 

Reiolvedj  That  the  State  Geologist  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  i^qoMtod  u>  t^amtmt 
and  report  to  tlie  next  Legislature  what  duplicate  qpedmens  of  the  natural  kMory  ft  Mfey. 
gan  are  in  his  department  of  the  University. 

Retolvedy  That  our  Senators  in  Congreaa  be  instructed,  and  our  I 
to  nae  their  beat  effbrta  to  obtaio  th*  appointment  of  Mom.  Atesandir  Vi 
of  tbe  gtneral  gorammant,  to  act  in  behalf  of  this  SUUo,  wttb  powvr  to  r«4«c«  Hurnj  »«. 
changes  between  France  and  the  United  State*. 

Ruolttd,  That  Hia  ExceUency  be  and  be  to  teret^  m\mmi  M  iMiHil*  IMV  •<  ik*H> 
r«Nhitk>Da,and  the  report  of  the  comtaittee  on  oduertioa,  I* Moat.  Tiitilf  •>  mi  to  -<k  *f 
our  Senator*  and  Representative  in  OoDgre«Hi. 

Approved  Marrh  12, 1844. 


•9 
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[  No.  107.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  iDtemational 

'  Cxcnaoge. 


I.  BtH  trnsHtd  *y  a*  !U>ut€  mmd  HouM  tf  IUpre$emimti9e»  9f  tka  A«to  ^  MklH^m, 
TlMi  IIm  goiw  of  tfdi  8Ut«  b(>,  and  he  U  hereby  authorixed  to  ^ppotetMOW aolWhtopir- 
iBtlM  ei^  of  Pkris,  in  r^aiioe,  to  be  Uie  agent  of  thb  State  In  tnuMnltttef  to,  Md 
thia  State,  all  •uch  works  and  obJ<eli  aa  are  intended  aa  the  anbfeeta  of  inter- 


■■a  S.  TIm  aam  of  two  tiuodred  dollars,  annualljr,  is  herebj  appropriated  to  dafrigr  th*  «!• 
fmmm  of  tlM  aaid  agency  in  the  city  uf  Pkris,  in  receiving  from  and  tnmtmtttinf  to  tlila  Mill 
•Dob  works  as  may  be  made  the  subject  of  international  exchange. 

Bse.  3.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  sliaD  have  been  officially  informed  that  the  agvaej  pro- 
vided fur  in  the  ftrst  section  of  this  act  has  been  duly  eatabHahcd,  he  ahaS,  upoo  hli  oHter, 
a''irf'^j  draw  from  the  treasury  and  transmit  to  said  agent  the  aaid  sum  of  two  hoadrad  dol- 
lan,  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  the  aaid  agent  shall  report  annnaUy  to 
the  Governor  of  thii  State,  all  his  transactions  relative  to  said  agency. 

lac.  i.  This  act  shall  take  eflfiNt  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

4Cfrora4  March  19,  1849. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.  Aa 

[  No.   187.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  an  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  aud  also  aa  Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


Bt  it  emmetti  fry  (ike  Stnmte  mmd  Htmtt  ^  Reprtemtaliees  of  tkt  SImIt  tf  Jfldb^fM, 
TiMt  tbart  shaU  be  ceUblished  in  this  State  instituUons  under  the  Utle  and  style  of  the  «*lflele 
IfMB  Aigrlom  for  the  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BHnd,"  and  *'Blkli%m  Aajtam 
ftr  the  Inwna,"  and  that  eight  aectiooa  of  the  Stalo  aalt  spring  hnds  be  and  Is  herehy  appro- 
priatod  Cor  tb*  aroolioa  of  ankabU  bttUdlnfa  thMoftMr. 

■ac.  S.  Tha  fovramtat  of  aaid  asylums  shaU  be  vested  In  a  board  6t  trustee*  to  comM  of 
flvo  OMBbara,  wbo  dudl  bt  elected  annually  by  tlie  legislature  of  this  State  in  joint  ooavta. 
tioa:  IV<o<d<<  Tte  Oovaraor  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the  first  tmsteea  undarflUl 
act. 

■ac  t.  The  tnMloM  audMriaad  pursuant  to  tha  ftwafoiag  aaettoa,  aball  coattttuto  %  bo^f 
eoiyMto  »Ub  tba  aMM  tfid  titW  of  the ''TrustaMi  of  Ibt  MlddfMi  Ai^tama,**  wMi  dw  f%lit 
MmA  of  Mdiv  Mid  betaif  mad,  of  osaUng  and  using  a  roamoe  aaal,  and  aftatlat  tba  aaaw 

■■0.4.  ItAanbttbtdiitjofttMtbovaaBaMdtnMUaalo  aM«(  at  sneb  Uom  and  phM  «i 
^yotal,  «id*0l«fdMlr«wa  bo^j.a 

NM0«MI«  M«  ciMMai 

rIfliwiiiliK 
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Sec.  6.  The  trostcM  tlull  hA\-e  po«-er,  and  it  shaU  be  Uwir  duly  to  raacC  bw*  fcr  lh»  i^r* 
emmeat  of  nid  wylnntt,  utd  also  to  appoint  a  priuciiial  tor  Mob  laatil 
salariM  shaH  twC  «xoMd  ei^it  h«uulred  dollars  per  aimum,  mmI  wIM  akaB  i 
tion  of  tlie  board  of  UiMtaea  ail  iweeaaary  subordiiuae  oflken,  who  m^  b*  ^BitaMd  hf  mM 
respectiTe  prindpalfl  fior  Inrffcitonrj  or  miaooDdtKi;  but  ia  caaa  of  evcrj  ranoral  a  4fldM 
statement  of  the  caoaea  aball  be  reported  to  tJw  board  of  tnHteea  bj  Um  pctod|ia]  umkk^  ftHT 
reraoTtl. 

Sbc.  7.  The  trustees  ahall  be  tlie  Judgea  of  the  ability  of  tlie  candklata  af  tUb  IM*  to*  dK 
misiion,  to  defray  his  or  her  expeoaea,  and  shall  require  the  parent  or  g-*-i*!r"t  tai  iBcaHiti^ 
pay  Uie  aeceaaary  caEpenaea  where  th«y  poaaesa  the  ability,  otherwiM  the  same  to  be  daiiiyiflt 
of  the  aqrlnm  fnnda.    They  shall  likewiae  admit  into  eitlier  institutioo  TtilhlrfTf  finoia  mq 
other  State:  Provided,  The  neoeiisary  expenses  be  defrayed  by  the  pareota  or  guanttanaof  MMk 


Sbc  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  out  anuually  tlld, J|M|  lo  tl|l  lM|Ultaf«v  •  ^ 
tailed  statement  of  tlte  operations  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  9.  The  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  such  trustees  in  tlie  discharfe  of  their  dfUw 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  them  to  be  paid  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  inatkotkNi. 

Sec.  10.  Said  board,  when  organized,  is  hereby  authorized  to  reoeiTepropoaak  ftir  < 
of  lands,  money  or  other  materials  for  the  location  and  building  of  sorh  asyltma,  and 
r«cei>ing  a  title  of  any  landM,  or  the  delivery  of  any  money,  materials,  bonds  or  other  i 
for  such  purpose,  to  and  in  behalf  of  tlie  State  for  tlie  benefit  of  such  asyloma. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  i 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  immediate  selection  of  the  lands  liereby  i 
a  notice  of  such  selection  witli  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Oflke,  which 
thereupon  be  under  the  cxclusire  control  of  the  board  of  truateea, ' 
order  tlie  sale  of  such  portions,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  supmrWoB  of  fh*  < 
of  the  State  Land  Oflfee,  as  tliey  may  deem  proper,  and  for  the  baat  liiitfMts  of  tttalW*.     ^ 

Sec.  12.  The  acting  commissioner  shall  also  have  the  superiuteodattot  of  tba  erection  of  (M 
oaoaaaary  buildings,  imder  the  direction  of  Uie   board  of  trnstaes,  < 
ceod  eiglit  htmdred  dollars  per  annum,  and  which   sliall    W  in  full 
the  nacaaaary  traveling  fees. 

Sbc.  IX  The  proceeds  of  the  bmds  and  all  other  moneys  shaO  be  paM  U»  the  tuaaurar  tm 
thorlaed  by  this  act,  who  may  be  re<iuired  to  give  bonds  with  stiretka  to  be  appwwwi  kgr  te 
board  and  filed  with  the  Auditer  General  of  the  State;  and  all  neceaaary  espaMaa  lM«n«ilB 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tliis  act  shall  be  paid  therefrom  on  a  warrant  ^bwim  ^ftmi/trik 
and  approved  by  the  cliairman  or  president  of  tlie  Iward.  r     m 

tBC  14.  This  act  sliall  take  effirct  and  be  in  Ibree  from  and  after  it«  paMafe. 

Approred  April  3,  IS48. 


f  No.  133.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  alio 
Insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan." 

■nononl.  lUUtmmtmkftk$  S*maUtmdHmm^ 
That  aaeUon  elarw  of  an  net  •nttlM  •%aao(  to 
•ai  Utad,  and  atoo  an  aayktai  fcr  Ite  InMae  of  tfM 
ffMiailSrilnwK  •«It  ahaR  be  tiM  ^at^ti^ht 

of  thelandtinwoyitaled  ty 
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oftheiUM;  whicb  kwb  ihaO  tbcrrupon  bo  ondM*  Cli»  ei«t><ol  of  Cto  kMrdofi 

der  die  tuiterTMoa  of  Um  OonmfaMUmer  of  tht  lt«t»  Und  OAb*,  M  they 
«Bd  itor  tlM  bMt  lufaifU  of  tko  Slate;  Mid  tte  prwweiU  of  tha  Mm 
StateTrMory.iluJIIwpMwdtodMcrvdttorsAtndMlMelie  'mjlmmtuud."' 

Ss&S.  Th«t  Metion  tweirp  of  mIJ  act  be  ihi  .omendMl  m  to  r««d:  "the  htmrd  of 
■hall appoint  one  of  their  number  m  actiuf  cotnmlMloiier,  whoM  duty  it  riwB  beCotate 
dMife  o^  direct  and  cuperintend  Uip  ereoHon  of  the  ner iwry  bnildlpga,  waOar  Vku  Mi  »Mm 
of  the  bowd  of  tnurtMw,  wbeneri^  the  proeeedn  of  nid  ha^  pidd  iii  the  ItHle  faaaatj,  dkaSk 
bt  daaned  nulHdcnt  bv  tbe  |n>^'^nior  and  trtuteea  ftir  the  errction  of  «  auiuble  I 
•^un  of  the  innn**.  kIuiII  Ite  rcalii^l,  or  moans  deri\-ed  fur  titat  par)>os«  from  other  i 
by  donation,  b(>«iue«t,  or  utherwUe;  and  said  b<»ard  of  triwt«rK  are  Uerebj  retjuired  to  i 
annuaDy  to  tlie  governor  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  rtmt  day  of  December,  a  full  i 
of  their  action  in  the  premij*e«,  axid a  torrett  statement  oT  Uie  recelpt»and  expeuditureaof  the 
asylum  fund,  verified  by  tlie  <»ath  or  aftirnuition  of  tlie  oomnil«sloner  of  the  board.** 

Sbc  3.  Tliat  section  one  be  so  amended  that  the  word  "eight,"  in  the  fifth  Une,  he  tMtkm 
oat,  and  tl»e  word  "iifteen"  l>e  innerted. 

Sec.  4.  Thi*  i»ct  uliall  take  efiect  and  l»e  in  force  fron*  and  after  its  ]iaMuife. 

Appro\-ed  Marth  26,  lHt9. 


I 
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[  No.   282.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  an  Asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  also  an  asylum  for  the 
insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereto. 


1.  EtHtmaetulbfthe  Senate  and  Huu*e  of  RepreumtatirtBufthe  State  of  MieUfmm, 
■dilliiniMil  aeetions  of  salt  spring  lundK,  or  as  much  thereof  as  are  unappropriated, 
aait9*IMl4  tea  aactiaos,  be  and  the  aame  are  hereby  appropriuttnl  for  tlie  erection  of  suit- 
aUa  bomiaga,  aad  iar  the  support  and  maiuU'iuuice  of  the  "  Michigau  Asylum  fur  tlie  edu- 
catfK  of  tiM  Daaf  and  Dumb  and  the  liliml,"  and  "Michigan  Asylum  for  the Inaana." 

•ac.  f.  It  Shan  be  tlie  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustee*  of  the  Michigan  Atr- 
iums, to  make  IflUMtfate  aalaoMoas  of  the  additional  salt  spring  lands  appropriated  by  this 
actt  and  Ale  a  list  of  tha  aame  in  the  State  Lnnd  Oflke;  and  tlie  said  lauds  shall  tliereupon  be 
oadar  the  eootrol  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  be  dlqwaed  of  In  the  manner  provided  in  aec- 
tieaoaa  flf  afltnaabar  oaabMidrwl  and  thfaty  Hwaa  of  the  ■■arioa  iawa  of  IMS. 

lacl.  11m  terns  of  oAoaofthe  trustees  of  the  MIoiilgaaAa7hmM,«laelad  or  to  be  alaaltd 
fai  the  year  eiglrteen  bundrad  and  ftfty,  BhaU  be  as  ftjOows:  two  of  ttaa  abaB  bold  til 
for  one  year,  aad  three  of  thMB  Ibr  two  years;  and  it  shaU  be  their  datj  at  the  int 
offtaboirdillertiMpa«i«««ftlii»a0t.to(|Beidehgrkit,Uie  tenia  of  ofloe  of  l»a  m«nb«r» 
rwpiiitfwly,  aad  We  a  liit  of  !>•  m^m  bi  lh»  tfOe*  of  the  laaretary  of  itatei  Pr—idtd,  Itet 
after  the  eaplrstiun  of  tite  tenm  of  pace  of  Chaae  balding  bat  owe  year.  Uteir  auccessoraaban 
hold  their  oflW-es  ft*r  Uie  term  of  two  year*. 

tec.  I.  Tliat  tlie  sum  of  Ave  thooaaad  doliars  W  and  the  same  Is  hereby  appropriated  oat 
of  tlu*  g«>neral  fund,  snd  tlie  same  shaU  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  aayhmi  tud,  on  lite 
booU  of  the  tUU  Treaturer.  to  be  uaed  by  the  board  of  truateee  of  the  MleMgaa  a^ylina^ 

from  time  to  tteie,  aa  it  shaU  become aairy  In  <te  itmairiiKloa  ofaayhaw  AvUmI 

Ote  deaf  aad  dateb.  ftir  Ote  MM,  and  Ibr  oMwr  BMMterjr  Mcpenaea,  and  Ann  he  drawn  I 
fr«a  on  warraate  drawa  by  the  rlerh  and  appravad  liy  the  prwldent  of  the  hesrd    f^i^idO, 
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ThMt  no  mere  than  ooe  thousand  dollars  of  the  abo\T  lum  »»»»H  be  m  drawn  wkMi  mm  fWr 
A-om  tlie  paiua^  of  thu  act,  nor  a  «uii  exceeding  three  tbouMnd  doOara  ih*  jjjj  j 
or  in  any  one  year  thereafter. 

Skc.  5.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  selected  for  the  benefit  of  the  aajhtm  tmi  d^ 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  the  first  procwdt  Aal  W  Mi 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  to  reimburse  to  the  tkate  the  amount  tnptmwhtTJ  hr  I 


Sbc.  6.  So  much  of  any  act  or  acts  as  contro^-eue  the  provisions  of  this  act  at*  berHy  re- 
pealed. 
Skc.  7.  This  act  shaU  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ha 
Approved  April  2,  1850. 


ACTS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  LANDS. 

CHAPTER  69,  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1846. 

Oy  THK  STATK   LA.1D   OKMCt^  AND   THE  OKKICKRS   COS5ECTKD  THKMKMm. 

•aemm  1.  The  State  Land  Oflke  esUblished  in  the  \111age  o{  Marshall  in  the  county  of  Ctf- 
hotm,  diall  be  continued  at  the  place  aforesaid,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  [By  act  Jfo. 
217,  Session  Laws  of  1»49,  the  State  I^md  Office  is  now  estabHslMd  at  Lansing.] 

Sec.  2.  The  cliief  officer  of  the  Land  Office,  shall  be  called  the  OooataiOMr  of  tbs  Lw4 
Office,  and  sliall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  ad%-ioe  afld  oowiat  9i  Ik*  iM* 
ate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  fab  saoeMMT  iMi  kt  ipfilat* 
ed  and  qualified.  [Tlie  revised  Constitution  makes  the  office  of  Cotamimkmm  titttttm  If  tfM 
people.] 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  shaU  receive  a  salary  of  ooa  IkMMii 
dirilars,  payable  quarter  yearly.  [Fixed  at  9800  by  the  revlssd  Oonitltatfoa.] 

Sec.  4.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflk-e,  he  diall  tek*  ths  «atti  fimmBmA  If  IIm 


twelfth  article  of  the  constitution  of  tliis  State,  and  cause  the  saiQe  to  ba 
tary  of  State,  and  sliall  ahi)  execute  to  the  people  of  this  State,  a  bond  !■  dM  |Mm1  SWB  «f  iftj 
thousand  dollars,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  tka . 
Treasurer,  and  deposit  tlie  same  with  the  Secretary  of  Stat*. 
Skc.  5.  The  condition  of  said  bond  shaU  be,  that  the  said  i  MiwilMiii 


charge  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  and  that  he  will  booeslly  mi  tnif 

over  all  moneys  and  evidences  of  debt  that  may  oome  into  his  hands  hf  vkCMif  Mil 

into  the  hands  ot  his  deputy  or  clerk,  acoordtaf  to  law. 

Sac.  0.  The  nid  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  deputy,  and  imj  alsoap|NlHlfla»iAMk|  if  Ikt 
busliiess  of  his  oaice  shall  re^iuire  it,  each  of  whom  shall  rroalvaa  adkqr  MlaMMdiiV  IN* 
htmdred  dollars,  payable  quarter  yearly.  [Amwidsd.) 

Sao.  7.  Sakidepnty  and  clerks  shaOsev«nd|y,baAir««alH«af«p«i*»*Mt««ftfMlr««», 
takaaod  subscribe  the  constHutlooal oatk  of  oOkw, and <mm  iW«HMi»  ka  MiialiiflM 
Sseretaryof  Stat^andthecommiaskNMrmay  rraiort  tksai  «r sttkar  af  Ami  al  Mi  | 
andthesaidcommlMlnBsrandhlsinwtkaihanbsii^iiiilklifcrlkilraailrfaafc 

Sac.  8.  ThacommiMkiaar  alMBkaspa  laeord  of  Iks  «««  aflMii  «i4  af  *•  ■ 
csivad  tqr  him  on  account  eithar  9t  ptkulpal  aril  ill  il>ik»  <<a  af  mik  aria  or  par 
dsaeriptkm of  tba  ktfidssoU,«Wi  tka aonkv af  ami  lk«aa(  Mi ttM  imm aT < 
ahaaar,  or  panoo  ptfiDf  aock  MOMys,  la  wk0M  kt  ikaB  gNa  a  I 
aban  credit  th*  propsr  And  IkMawKk. 


Sbc  9.  He  •hall,  on  or  before  the  Ant    .moixuv  ot  each  aud  tMcrv  moiuit.  rmiwc  tn  br  made 

o«t«D4  tnuMmltted  to  the  State  Trvmunr,  a  •t«tetnent  ahowliig  Uw  ainount  of  mooej,  or  «Ti- 

,^  daooM  of  debt  raodved  bj  hint,  Uie  name  of  the  persona  pajiog  the  same,  the  timeof  p^joiant, 

the  Domber  of  the  certiftcale  u(khi  whU<h  fuch  moneja  were  paid,  the  kind  of  fVmdi  nutind, 

and  Um  proper  Amd  to  be  creditod  therewith. 

Bbc  !•.  He  ahaU  alao,  on  the  flnt  Moodaya  ot  March,  June,  September  and  Decembar  in 
•Mshyear,  and  at  anjr  other  time  when  required  by  tlie  State  Treaaorer,  deHvvr  and  pay  over  to 
Mid  traaatirer  all  monejrs  and  et-idencea  of  debt  received  h\  hiui  as  a/orcaaid. 

•■c.  II.  Tha  Mid  «wmniMkmer  OmSl  have  th«  gonanl  cterg*  and  aopanriaion  of  all  lands 
balonfinf  to  tlia  State,  or  wbidi  nmj  hereafter  become  its  propertjr,  and  alM  of  all  landa  in 
wliidi  the  State  has  an  interest,  or  which  are  or  inaj  be  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  any  pur- 
poM  manrioned  in  this  title,  and  may  Huperintend,  lease,  sell,  and  dispoae  of  the  Mine  in  such 
—*■■»■■'  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

tea  IS.  He  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  le^Iature,  of  his  official  pi  ociaadlnga,  diow- 
ing Om  quantity  of  laud  sold  <n- leaaed,  and  the  amount  received  therefor,  the  amount  of  inte- 
rest moneys  received  to  the  credit  of  the  soveral  funds^  and  all  «uch  other  matters  relating  to 
hit  oAoa  M  he  maj  think  proper  to  oommuuicate. 

[The  foUowiug  fire,  sections  liave  been  amondcd  by  subsequent  acta;  but  they^ra  not  Im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  document.] 

''^    Sbc.  13.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  by  tlie  governor,  an  officer  who  shall  be  called  the 
Itecorder  of  the  Jjtnd  Ofhce,  who  sluUl  hold  his  otfice  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his 
enoccasor  sludl  be  appointed  and  qualiAed,  and  sliall  keep  hia  office  in  the  aaid  land  office  ^mrt- 
'  mU,  and  reoehre  an  annual  aalary  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable  quarter  yearl^y. 

Sbc  14.  The  said  reoorder  may  appoint  a  deputy,  but  without  additional  expenae  to  the 
State,  for  whoaeeffieiid  aote  heahall  be  reeponaifate;  both  of  whom  ahaU  Mveral^,  before  en 
teriny  npon  the  dotiM  of  their  office,  take  and  anbaeribe  the  coiiarttutional  oath  of  office,  and 
caiiM  the  aame  to  be  filed  witli  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 

■bo.  Ik  it  aiiall  be  the  duty  of  the  recordor  or  hia  deputy,  to  counteraign  eveiy  certificate  of 
purcliaae,  receipt  or  otlMr  offielal  Instrumput  in  writing,  wliich  may  be  issued  or  gircn  Lj  tlie 
Mid  eoMMisaioner,  and  wldoh  purports  to  bo  evidence  of  moneys  received  by  him;  and  unless 
•Hk  asrtliMte.  receipt  or  official  instrument  be  so  counterdgned,  it  shall  not  be  evidenoe  of 
yywM.aertaMdinlaw. 

■■e.  It.  The  said  reeordar,  npoo  ooontaraigniug  any  oertifieato,  receipt  or  otiMv^inatrument 

M  aforesaid, diall  diarge  the  nnMiiihwisnsi  with  tlte  amount  received  Lgr  him  aa  therein  men- 

HoMd,  Mrf  flN4tt  llw  pvopMAMd  UMMwith,  and  sludl  also  keep  a  record  of  the  nanaee  of  U>p 

>f  srMM  |«ajl«y  Ute  MMe,  tfce  nomUrof  tlie  oertlflcate  upon  whidtthearoo«nlahnUbepai<l. 

*  Mid  dM  tiiiie  of  pajnmL 

tec.  17.  The  rseordM  shaO  alao.  after  coMpMteg  the  aooounte  kofii  by  him  with  thoea  kept 
bgrthe  iiiilhiiiiiBiM,  «•  Ike  fiMl  M— dtpr  of  tMh  mdemy  Moolh,  trsusmU  to  the  State 
TrcMitrar  a  statiMMl  of  •!  the  Mvend  eeKttoilMb  reeelpte  wd  other  oSklallaetnnMota, 
f»hkh  have  been  issaed  or  gifwi  by  the  nnaimiiiiBmi ,  and  couatswlgBsd  m  sfoiMsM,  Hi|Stlwr 
irtHitlte  dKes,  ■oinlisw  sai  —WMte  IIimioC  the  mwms  of  the  Mteral  pereoMS  paying  swh 
,  MdtiM  attenl  Am*  !•  wMlk  they  ffMpeetirely  behwff. 

ClUm'KK   00. 
A«o  ptaM«moM  or  TMK  rvauo  uuma. 


tus  fciM  uttiiJ  fui  sail  St  iiiilillr  aMllirB,  M^i  MStrh  lands  rfiall  be  Mid  for  laM  thMi  the 
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•foresaid  pric««  respectively,  nor  atudl  adj  trCMury  note*  or 
ftity  lands  hereafter  forfeited  to  tlie  State. 

8ec.  2.  The  terms  of  payment  on  the  sale  of  UnlTerrity  and  adKNi)  1 
five  per  centum  of  the  parchase  money  to  be  paid  at  the  tinM  of  th«  pwtlMH*,  flw  MMM  ^f 
the  principal  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  pnrefaBMr,  wlUi  lalwMI  mi  ih»  f^t  «# 
aeren  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance,  payaUe  on  the  flnt  &Kf  of  JaM^rr 
or  within  sixty  xiays  thereafter,  in  each  and  every  year,  at  micfa  place  or  plar«i  m  aliril  !•%•• 
cified  in  the  certificate  of  purchase,    [.\mended— page  39,  laws  of  1847.*] 

Skc.  3.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  the  Commiaaioner  shall  make  oat  hb4  4e. 
Urer  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  a  certificate,  in  which  the  said 
ahall,  in  tlie  name  of  the  people  of  this  State,  certify  the  deeeriptioa  of  had  eoU,  tbt  i 
thereof,  and  the  price  per  acre,  the  consideration  paid  and  to  be  paid  thereAir,  mbi  Om  tkae 
and  terms  of  payment. 

Src.  4.  The  said  certificate  shall  further  set  forth,  that  in  case  of  the  noo-peyroent  of  Om  ki* 
terest  due  by  the  first  day  of  January,  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  mk^  and  ewiy  jtar, 
bj  tlM  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  by  any  person  claiming  under  him  or  them,  thsn  the  mM 
certificate  shall,  from  the  time  of  such  failure,  l>e  utterly  void  and  of  no  eAct,  mtt  ttm  ^1 
Commissioner  may  take  possession  thereof  and  re-sell  the  same  as  is  berefnaAer  iiimliwl 
[Amende— page  39,  Uws  of  1817.] 

Skc.  5.  Any  purchaser  of  University  or  school  lands.  Us  heim  or  sasignB,  who  she!  lM«e 
paid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Arty, 
two,  a  sum  equal  (o  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  on  his  certifloate. 
the  interest  up  to  said  day;  and  any  person  who  shall  have 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  sad  ttKij-vtm,  Me  Mm  m 
■esigns,  who  shall  liave  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  his  certlfleate,  sheD  be  piliDige^  **W 
the  balance  of  principal  due  on  his  purchnse  at  any  time  bereefter  at  h.s  opttoo;  hat  !■  •■ 
cases  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  shall  be  paid  on  the  drat  day  of  JteMry, 
or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  every  year.  [. \ mended— pafre  S»,  law*  of  ^17. 
See  also  act  No.  52,  laws  of  1851,  page  81.] 

Sbc.  6.  In  case  of  non-payment,  eitlier  of  principal  or  interest,  when  doe,  aererdlaff  tfeike 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certMente  of  sale,  m  Ike 
case  may  be,  such  certificate  shall  become  rofd  and  of  no  effect  from  the  thne  of  toeb  Mitore, 
and  the  Commissioaer  may  take  immediate  poaaeakm  thereof  and  re-aetl  the  tame. 

Saa  7.  The  Commissioner  shall,  whenever  in  his  opinfcm  Che  interest  of  the  SMe  «•  rnal 
be  secured  by  the  payment  in  this  chapter  required  to  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  pmntmm, 
icqoire  of  the  purchaser  such  security  for  the  payment  of  any  mooeye  to 
payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certiffeate  of  pnrrhase,  as  la  Ml , 
the  raepective  fbnds  sgainat  loss. 

Brno.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  shaBilgn  aad  eaaae  to  be  I 
daaoribedin  the  certificates  of  sale,  whaaewr  the 
fbrther  eertificate  of  the  CommlaBfcNMr  aiMtortsd  thrraoa.  that  the 
and  tatoraat/peeUWd  therein  ha«  been  peld  aecordhnr  to  hw.  sad  thit«i  hiliw  •#  i 
tlfcala  of  pawhaae  to  entitled  to  a  pat^itfcr  the  lands  de^-HbH  ihw*.   fi 
St,  tow*  ISftl.] 

•■af.  The  fee  of  each  and  etrerj  poMri  of  the  arid  toadsArfi 
aotU  patents  shall  issue  for  the  same  reepedively,  apM  Ml  I 

of  a  non  .compliance  by  tlie  parrhaeer.  his  heir*  or  a«lfl^  •**  Ih*  *"»■  •^  •he  i 
as  aft»reaal^  or  with  the  ptoetolooe  of  tow  i 


*Theaeveralaer«i 


tottda,  wfl  be  fcaod  to  Ihto ill— I  i— <Mr MliN mt4^ 
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otamjnek  luidtalW  •  lUlurr  to  ruuipljr  wklt  Um  tomuoCtfar 
r  vMi  BWli  yravWMt  of  kw  w  albrvMld,  wkbttot  •  wrtttw  1 
•rUMLni  <MiB*.ilMBbt4MaMdM4lwUlo 


■Mklik  la«U«M»wlwrrMewlUkM  bMstakaa  from  the  parcbawr.  punuAot  to  th« 
fWfliioMof  lhfo»— thwrtteoof  thk  ohoptpr,  tbv  coauniMloacr  •hall  tevt  power  to  too 
ttttmincmmailtvehmtamm  may  become  du«  and  payable,  te  wUdi  raeh  wntrity  wm 

■m.  U.  AU  the  improt^  portkMM  at  the  univenitj  and  srbool  bnda  1 1  mahlin  noMld, 
ifcaB  be  aulQect,  to  aale  at  the  reipectfTe  pricea  at  which  they  were  aereraDy  oflfered  at  the  bee 
•BBoalpiabUc  mka.  until  the  Improvement  on  the  aame  shall  hare  been  appraieed  aa  provided 
la  llib  chapter. 

■w.  It.  Whaaetw  either  the  univereUy  or  acfaool  food  win,  in  the  opteioa  of  the  coomfe- 
ilOMT,  be  improved  by  byinf  off  aiqr  aactlan  or  tract  of  university  or  adiool  lamht,  iaio  amall 
final^  or  TiUife  Iota,  the  said  eommiaaiooer  may  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  and  majaan 
tk»  —a  at  tho  raapective  minireum  prioea  established  fai  this  chapter;  or  IflnfaiaoplBliMiaiiy 
«f  aMfa  farcih  or  lot«  exceed  in  >-alue  such  prices,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  appralaad  by 
ttvaa  disinterested  freeholds  ri  of  the  comity  in  which  such  parcels  or  lots  are  dtuatcd. 

lao.  13^  Such  freeholders  shall  be  qn^ointed  b}  the  cooimissiooer,  and  after  beihf  irat  duly 
•woniao  to  do,  khaU  appraiite  the  several  parcels  or  lots  directed  by  said  commlssloaer  to  be 
4pptaisad  bj  tiiem,  at  their  true  raloe  respectively,  and  shall  make  a  retttrn  cf  such  appraise- 
■Mat*  dui^  certified  by  them,  to  the  commissioner.  ' 

■bc  li.  All  pareeb  or  lots  so  i^praised,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  iu  the  Mmc  manner,  and 

opoa  the  aame  terms  and  coDdlikaa,  and  the  ceitiftcates  of  purchase  shall  liave  the  sane  cAcC 

aa  ki  the  caae  of  other  univaraity  or  acfaool  bnda,  according  to  the  proiiakms  of  this  chapter, 

aft  Iha  prices  at  which  the  aama  vrara  s«vacal|y  appraised,  until  a  new  appraisal  ahaD  ha  made. 

may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  to  be  had  in  the  manner  aftrtsaM.  and 

but  no  lots  or  parcels  so  appraised  »haU  be  sold   for  leas   tlian  (be  mioi- 

MM  pftoa  of  aaM  bads  cataUiahad  in  this  chapter. 

§me.lk.  The aaidcoaunMoaarro^abo, in  hb  discretion,  raaanv and  wilUiold from  sale. 
Mb  portlaaaof  the  onivaraity  and  adiool  bads  as  in  hb  opinion  It  may  not  be  advaatagaoos 
I  oi^  and  for  so  kmg  a  time  as  In  hb  opinion  vrill  be  moat  bea«4Mal  to  the 


aad  aehool  lands  which  liare  beea,  or  m^y  be  forfrlted  by  the  noo- 
pdaclpal  or  interest,  and  which  ha«e  not  baan  oAbred  at  paUfe  aaetioa 
bafaaa itia  aama  shall  be  sul^^  to  pri% ate  aatry, abdl ba  laollbied Ibr  aab  at 
aad  the  mtahnnm  price  of  all  portions  or  tracts  upon  which  Improraawau 
laatfa,  4mB  k»  aaeh  aa  shall  ba  ^tarmined  by  the  commbsiooer  In  the  amnnce 


17.  Tba  aab  a€  aaali  iafrjatf  bads  shall  be  held  atsuchtimea  and  pbiTs  as  shall  be 
I  a  daacrlpciMi  of  tlie  land*  xi  forfriied,  m hitli  notice  shaO  be 
ioaaa  iaaaakwaak  at  boat  ft>ur  «ieelu  sutresaitel)  beft>rr  tlioiUne  of  sab,  hi  a 
Biwap^sr  prtotad  la  the  r  iaa<y  vrhere  the  bmb  are  abaabd.  If  thara  beoaa(  If  aot,lhaahi 
•  ■■II  iif  a|ii  ifliiiil  la  at  aljilllt  inaaty.  if  ibara  ba  oaat  aad  If  tbara  be  aona  pHwied  b 

laf  pawlMMlMMi  »iraiiaiu  to  tha  prwrbloaa  of  bw,  ahaU  eatltb  the 

«f  dMliadi  Ibarala dMTibsd.  andAaOba  aaflebat aH^aaa  of 

r,  hb  haba  or  mlgai.  to  mafaiala  attloM  of  Iraapam  iar  li^arba 


eefuHatas 
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«f  purchaw  in  forcv,  may  be  rfcpnted  hi  the  mMom  maaner  that  daa^  aC  namj— ae  «•  •». 
thoriaed  to  be  rvrorded. 

Sbc.  19.  Anj  purrhaaer  of  univeraUy  or  aehool  laoda,  umj  pajr  to  the  iMIa ' 
amount  due  on  hit  certiDcate  of  purcbaaa,  wbelher  prinripal  or  tliiia^,  aai  tm  i 
paid  the  Treasurer  •bail  ^ve  his  r«oeipC»  whfcb  shall  be  cnuMeMgotd  by  tha  A« 
eral;  and  a  statement  of  all  such  paymeiita  ahall  be  transmitted  by  said  ' 
miaaioner  of  tlte  Land  Offire  on  or  before  the  ftnt  M oadiy  of  oadi 
8kc.  90.  In  all  cawM  where  tlte  righU  of  a  purihaair  diafl  hi 
the  profiakNU  of  thia  diapter,  by  his  ikilure  to  iiaj  the  aniooat 
porcfaaae,  if  such  purchaser,  his  liein  ur  ansigiis  slimll,  before  tha  Haw  i 
of  the  knda  described  in  surii  t-ertifirate,  at  public  auctioo. 
Land  OfBce,  the  fiill  amount  then  due  and  payable  ap«ia  turti  cattMeato,  aai  I 
on  each  dollar  of  such  amount  in  addition  thereto,  such  parnient  shall  operate  aa  a  i 
tioQ  of  the  rights  of  such  purrliaser,  his  tieirs  or  assigns;  and 
of  such  payment,  shaD  be  in  full  force  and  eflect,  as  if  no  soch  l 

8bc.  21 .  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  the  OaauaiarfoMrof  Iha  LaatfOflM 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  tlie  clerks  of  the  aereral  counties  in  which  th«  saiae  ar«  ( 
lists  of  an  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  several  towndiipa  therein,  and  of  all  the  i 
aehool,  and  State  building  lands  whiHi  he  may  liave  cause  to  beHrve  are 
with  proper  forms  of  returns  and  certificates  of  appraisement,  to  Im>  fbrthwidi  #rfHtaM  by 
such  clerks  respecdrely  to  the  aereral  supenrisors  of  townships  to  whom  dw  «■•  SMgr  ha 
directed. 

Ibc  2S.  Every  super  ttaur  of  a  townsht]*,  upon  n'cei\in);  tlw  Hrts  aaid  fcvMS  aaaihnMM. 
•ball  proceed  to  eatimafta  and  appraise  the  value  of  all  the  improrenwuia  w^tm  dw  aanwl 
tracts  or  parcels  of  land  mentioned  in  surh  listM,  and  aAer  making  nurh  B|ipralHaHal  waar* 
diBg  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  said  ctnnmlssioner,  be  »hali  make  reiunis  i 
fled  by  him  to  tlie  commiaaloiier,  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  ot  Augl  IB  Iha  WMt  favt  i 
ridti.  That  the  prorisiona  of  tMa  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  aaMw  wmitkmti  kl  «r  < 
tenpbUed  by  the  **  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  asMlHU  ttMMMW  Md 
other  purpoaes,"  approved  March  twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  eight  hnadrad  aai  IMf « ami 
Mvaral  acta  ameadatory  thereof,  whose  lands  have  been  farfUted  to  this  llato.  or  who  hat 
become  a  purchaaer  of  tlie  huids  on  whii'h  he  resides,  and  on  which  I 
nor  ahall  it  apply  to  any  person  who  has  made,  or  who  hereafW  may  ■ 
aay  of  the  university,  aduwl  or  State  buOdhif  huida,  ami  who  shall 
rtiaan  of  the  miaefhtt  aoch  aettler  or  othar  peraoa  shall  beaotiiledto  mtmlkummwfmm 
UMteroM  herein  rslahMihut  for  tlia aala  of  trnfanptovad  nniverattj  kmit,  hiMpiiHii  W(iW 
vatea  oT  laM  improvemeirta,  ami  ha  aban  ik4  b«  chaiiaabla  Ibr  tha  mhw  of  mM  hiVfVMHMa 
ao  OMda  by  or  aaalfiiad  to  I 


Ob  tha  raCuni  of  such  sp)>raismical,  the  amowl  oC  iha  afpnini  wtat  af  te^ 
on  aaoh  tract  or  parcel  shaU  be  divided  by  tha  aambar  af  a«raa  fWliteai  IkaMl^ 
tti  tha  i«*all,taiNlMr  with  the  miofanum  price  par  aera  oT  miiiii  1 1  ■  »■  Itiads  s/lhamaa 
daaeriptioB  MaalabBihad  bi  thIa  chaptar.  ahafl  be  the  apedir  mMmmm  pMar  ^  mf^m^ 
tractor  parod,  tha  hapromaeata  upon  wblrh  sliallhaw 
shall  be  changtd  by  asubaeqnent  appralaal. 

Sac.  14.  The  unimproved  forfeited  knds  shall  caa«iaaa  al  the  i 
WMOld  ami  unimproved  landa,  aa  satahUahed  in  thisehaptor. 

•m.  ».  Tha  OoamltalMiar  of  tha  Imd  Oflka  maj,  frma  i 
aieaadBnf  ooa  yaar,  ami  unUl  tha  aama  an  dh^aaa^  •f  ••••' 
aod  aehool  lands,  and  other  lands  belt  -     —  - 
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0«4 


9mo.U.nm  wlniillj  haii  of  tM>  IttJk  tfktg  mmr  Tol>do.  to  th>  Suf  of  Ohto,  thaU  bt 
■«B>pUil  fram  th»  proyWiM  of  thb  rtuplgr.    [  Amwwlwl    mmIoo  lawn  of  Ibi7.  pogo  m] 

'  it  Aatt  «9pMr  to  Iho  BOOMnioHonor  MOMoarj,  to  ontor  to  aaorHata  tho 

lofa^  tnelorrorttooof  ttaokadtmnttooetf  tothU  diopter,  or  tooMbto 

of  tbo  mnm,  to  iutoblo  aod  oooTMiloot  loto,  he  mfjcauMoIl 

to  be  meir,  ood  tlw  oapeaeee  thereof  ahoU  be  paid  ont  of  Uie  proper 

to  the  aame  loaiihiy  at  the  otfber  toctdental  expeuaee  of  the  land  oAc«. 

Alefe  5ott  J^riHf  LmM. 

[Theae  lead*  are  now  ''Normal  ScAiooL**  Bee  act  ISI,  auMJon  lawt  of  IU«,  p^^e  IS9;  *«« 
alM»  oee  lai^  aaaskHi  law*  of  IMM,  pace  IM.] 

•n.3B.  The  Btaamora  price  of  the  lands  aeleetod  for  this  litjite  aa  lalt  aprlnf  ka^  and 
whioh  dial  BOtlaave  bam  improved,  shall  be  four  dpQare  per  acrr;  and  the  mtoimnm  price  of 
Ika  iavvaeod  aaH  spitap  kads  aliiUl  bo  rui-Ii  mm  ouky  be  determined  bj  the  comniiaaiaaer  to  the 
■MMwrpeovidadto  tMa  ^apter  fur  detenulning  the  miaimum  price  of  itnprored  tmlrcrcity 
andaehool  knda,  bat  Boae  of  aaid  lands  sliaU  be  sold  for  less  thsn  four  dollars  per  acre. 

Sao.  31.  The  tonus  and  eoaditions,  sod  manner  of  sales  of  said  lands,  and  of  pigrment,  both 
of  prtoei|ialaiMl  taterest  tborefor,  shall  be  the  same  toallre^Mcta  as  are  prescribed  to  thU 
Ohaplar  for  the  sale  of  oniTersitj  and  school  Isnds  and  payment  therefor,  and  the  Oommissioner 
of  the  Land  OfSra  shall  issue  certificates  of  purcluise  upon  Uic  sale  tliereof,  in  the  same  ft>rin 
and  wkh  the  like  edbct,  as  upon  the  sale  of  univcrsitj  or  kcIiooI  lands. 
tmc  91  None  ot  the  ssid  salt  spring  lands  shall  1«  subject  to  pri^^ite  entr;  until  thqr  shall 
offered  for  mIo  at  public  niirtion  in  Uie  manner  prescribed  to 
fbrteited  univenutj  and  acliool  lands. 
8aa  93.  floah  of  the  aaid  landa  as  hare  been  improred  bj  the  State,  bj  boring  thereon  for 
aaM  aprlBfi,  aad  each  other  of  said  lands  as  to  the  optoionof  the  Goremor,  State  Goologiat  and 
r, shoidd  not  be  sold,  shall  be  wiUiheld  from  sale  nntil  otherwise  provldsd  by  law. 
81.  Whaaeeer,  to  the  optoion  of  tlie  commissioner,  the  toterests  of  the  State  will  be 
1  by  iBiytair  off  any  aeotion  or  tract  of  said  lands  toto  aniall  parcels  or  villaga  lots,  he 
AaM«a(BBeMMaBnietobedoao,and  aodilotaor  pareelBtoba  appralaed  to  the  maaaar  pn'- 
vMsd  la  ttia  elMpter,  for  approiatoff  naiferaity  aadsehool  laada  laid  off  toto  amall  panels  or 
vflfofe  lota,  aad  soeh  appraiasi  shall  be  the  minlmam  price  at  which  soeh  lots  or  paaaals  shsll 


tecM.  AlaaiMreeeivodoaaeeoantof  the  sale  of  said  saU  spring  Unds,  shall  be  paid  into 
Um  iNMvry  of  the  atato,  to  the  credit  of  the  flsatsal  ftind. 

MitftUmmtmu  Pr»risi0ma. 

lac.  II.  The  Coounissioner  of  the  land  Office  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  boohs  aad  |>«- 
para  rehttng  to  aay  of  the  pubtir  bnds  meotSooed  in  this  chapter  ••t.-...*  «•..->.  -.  ..~..— iv  i- 
loag  to  the  records  or  lies  of  other  offices.     • 

lac.  M.  The  Mate  Geologist  shall  fttralsh  the  Land  Otlicr  with  n  iiin|>  «i  c-x n  m  mr  •wt-rrai 
oooatias  of  this  Itate,  as  aooo  as  the  same  are  completed. 

lac  »1.  Tbo  aOdeoaiMMoaer  shaB.  oo  or  before  the  third  Mondi^  la  March  to  eaeh  year. 
traasoUt  to  the  trsaaarar  of  aaeh  coaaty  to  whlflh  aay  kads  maaMonsd  to  thto  diaplir  a^y 
ham  beaa  aaid  dortaf  Om  yoar  thaa  aest  prseadtog.  a  dsaetl|iHBa  of  aaeh  parcel  of  the  katk 
M  aoU  to  aafh  eoaaly,  Mid  llM  aMoaa  of  the  pttr<4iaaav«,  dlalii««Mitog  talnnlly  a 


faa.  M.  WlMaavar  the  OeauaMoaar  Aatt  lay  off  any  tract  of  land  toto  smsll  pareali  or 
vlli^lafo«|rofMedtotUailMi0ir,lNriMieaaBeacorroc«niap  of  the  awae  la  be  wiiM  i 
aftaoa»<totlwooa»lywha»»aaMlnli— ybesitaatod;aadaBpawalaarlo>il 
aaly  nmB  Ib  wte  BMaaer  be  aaierad  jbt  raaora* 

lae.tt.TlM  aeee^  eoaaiy  tiMaaiaw  laaaWag  oaiii  dsapripdoaa  ahaU,  oa  «r  1 
afAprfl>ds»<or  to  d»  111111^81  of  aarhtewaahip  to  idiMi  aayofi 


of *i1h  ywiUiiiii  ol  p0 


8kc.  54.  The  register*  of  de«di  of  the  Mvenl  countiM  art  autborUcd  to  r«car^  aft  p«MM 
iMoed  by  the  Gorernor  punoAnt  to  the  prorisioDS  of  thto  ehapur,  aad  tb*  r«rori  llMMf 
shall  hare  the  same  e<frct  aa  th«  record  of  other  convcyaiicM  asecated  arpordhit  Uttt  lim 
of  thia  State.  ** 

8kc  &&.  The  neccMarj  iiit-idental  expenaea  of  the  Land  Oflke  ahall  be  paid  oat  of  Um  w^ 
eral  fund*,  raqiectively,  in  reUiion  to  which  they  wan  iacarrad,  and  ofon  the  prWMtillM  af 
aatiaiactory  vouchers  therefor  to  tlto  board  of  8t«te  Aixtttora,  daU  bt,  tBomtd  If  AIm  ai 
their  annual  settlement  with  the  CoinmiHUoner. 

Sec.  56.  In  case  of  any  sale  made  bv  mistake,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  nNalnodliJ 
fraud,  Ui«  same  sludl  be  void;  and  no  certificate  of  porchaae  issued  theraon  shaO  ba  of  ^f  «!• 
ttctf  but  the  holder  of  nny  such  certificate  aludl  be  required  to  surrender  the  same  t«  tlv 
Commi^oner,  who  shall  thereupon  reftmd  the  amount  paid  ia  th*  ttka  fbads  i>wiw<  to  iitm 
on  such  certificate. 

Sec.  57.  The  le^  assignees  of  all  bona  fkle  purchasen  of  any  of  th«  kndt  ■tfnftsndl  !■ 
thia  chapter,  shall  be  subject  to,  and  govenreU  by,  the  proTWons  of  law  appOcablt  to  iW  r»* 
ipective  purchasers  of  whom  they  are  the  assignecH,  and  they  khall  hare  the  sama  rifbU  ia  al 
leqiecta,  aa  original  purchaser*  of  the  same  class  of  laudn. 

Sac  58.  AO  sales  of  lands  by  the  Commissioner,  shaa  be  mad«  accordiag  to  the  subditiaioas 
thereof  by  the  United  States  surveys,  unless  the  sama  shall  have  bean  laid  off  into  amaOrr  lots 
as  provided  in  thia  chapter,  or  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coatmisaiooer,  am  of  laid  lands 
oaa  be  mora  adrantageous^  disposed  of  .according  to  otitor  dirisioos  to  be  aarertained  and  db> 
tiaoCiy  described  by  him. 

Sac.  59.  When  an  original  certificate  of  purchase  shaU  bare  bean  issued  by  tbaCooaaMfS* 
«r  for  a  quarter  section  or  more  of  said  lands,  according  to  the  legal  «ubdi«Motts  Ihawii^  ha 
may  in  his  discretiea,  upon  the  surrender  of  such  certificate,  and  the  p^yoMM  at  oaa  da&sr 
toe  each  new  certificate  requested,  issue  a  new  certificate  for  each  smallrr  legal  aubdiviaiaa  ia- 
daded  in  such  original  purchase,  not  being  less  tlum  one-fourth  of  a  quarter  •ertioa;  If  Sa  ilia 
opinion  no  injury  will  result  therefrom. 

Sac  60.  AU  damages  recovered  fur  any  trcqMsa  or  other  ii^ury  apoa  or  to  aqj  of  ttw  \mi» 
m«aitioaad  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Ownmiesioaer  of  Ilia  Laad  CMfca,  ar  feMa 
Um  State  treaaury,  (br  the  benefit  of  the  fund  to  which  tlus  same  may  proper^ 

flac.  61.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  any  wilful  tre^aaa  upoa  aigr  of  Um 
ar  held  in  trustor  otherwise  by  this  State,  eitlter  by  cutthtgdowa or  dsatroftafamrUaifearar 
wood,  standing  or  growing  thereon,  or  bj  carryinf  away  any  timber  or  «aad 
who  ahall  injure  or  remove  any  buildinga,  ftnoca,  I 
or  appertaining  to  said  lands,  or  shall  aid,  direct  or 
injury,  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdenManor,  as 
hy  impriaoanMOt  in  the  county  jail  not  oMca  Uiaa  oae  yaar,  ar  lyaiMaa* 
haadfaddonafa,  or  boU>  such  fine  and  impiiwiiMt,iBUMaiuiHn«tfi>>w 

•aaft.  U  BhaUbe  the  doty  of  every  eavrt  havtaf  JaiMlMin  e^^  mm 
davga  Um  grand  jury  at  each  term  of  aneh  court,  to  la^alra  lalaal  «Aaam«| 
yfatoaa  af  Uria  ahapter.  aad  yi  mal  a^j  parwm  who  may  la  gaOy  <#  s^f  Wifc 


iM-flS.  Aay  paraaa  wha  AaM  nniBwIt  aay  liiapaai a»mi m^ti^m 
to  tn«  ar  ottMnHaa  ky  Urii  IMa^  ihal  ba  hay 
pMaColMbroi«littolhaaaMoftfwpaaplaaf*li  MOT  ^ 

\  ■lMObaad|iid|adlatoH«ba«aMMlaBdliiiiliiiliry. 
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•■c.  M.  la  CMC  ^j  pmMO  abail  buU  or  CMtteM  to  |ioiiiiiriin  at  &aj  ct  tht  taadi  bmi- 
ttMsd  to  thk  cteptar,  «riUioui  «iprvM  MAority  to  wiHlt  ft«i  tto  OawwIiiliBir  «r Ik* 
Be>,  <r  cotrirj  to  tin  rpntklpwor  coMintoi  of  m^Imw  or  writtM  afiooMMCibt 
btlfaUttoOB  MttMoriuttdbtoMliyMiddtorfMr,  «rM^  o<k«  ptopor  asttni or  ac. 
Ibr  the  reeomj  of  poMMfan  of  oodi  luds,  and  doiMfffo  ftr  tht  drtnMnorihr 


>  ik  Tbt  |irrwg>Mllm  attormjo  of  tko  Mveral  countiM  shoU  pronp^y  report  to  th*  Oo«- 

I  eoouBittcd  «poa  mty  of  aaid  kiMb,  which  majr  cone  to  thrir  kaow* 

by  dio  OoninilMlnnfr,  piootute  all  ogttoM  flir  ooy  trMpoM  or 

kiimj  dwrito,  or  tor  tht  rrcorrry  of  powMrioa  thcrcoi;  or  othrrwfar. 

•k-M.  ttitellbothedtttgrof  «Mh  of  Mid  proaocuttog  wtttxnejn,  wbmtffor  rmmtod  by 

to  adriae  with  and  five  thdr  opii^  upon  aU  qvaodona  of  tow  wfaMnnay 

to  them  by  tli«  naid  cumniiMioorr,  robUing  to  the  dutiea  of  liia  oAm,  wMmmU 

■■MOaaMfy  drlay,  and  vtithotu  charge  to  th«  commiMioiier  or  to  Che  State. 

fB0.f7.  Ttoaealnow  in  \ue  hi  aaidland  oflke  ahallcoottoaeto  botheaaalof  aai#o<Bw,  and 
to  oaaa  Om  aaae  ahuuld  be  loot  or  deatroyed,  another  aaal,  with  a  aimilar  derlco,  ahaU  be  pro- 
e«ra4  tor  aaid  oflfee  by  Che  oommiaaioaer  thereof. 

fBC.  is.  AD  treasury  note*  or  warranto  hearinf  totereat,  drawn  by  authority  of  tow,  on  th«> 
toaaaurer  of  this  Mate,  ahall  be  reoeired  in  paj-ment  of  principal  for  any  of  the  oniTersit) 
laodi  which  have  been  heretofore  aold,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  aoki,  and  whlek  have  not 
ooee  been  sold  and  forfeited,  in  tlie  aaine  manner  aa  they  are  by  Uw  recef Table  for  any  bnda 
owned  by  this  Mate,  subject  to  the  Umltations  hereinafter  contained. 

tnc  ti.  Tho  whole  amount  of  such  notes  and  h  arrants  which  may  be  receired  under  the 
prmitioos  of  the  preceding  aection,  ahall  not  exceed  the  roaidue  of  the  tun  of  on*  hundred 
thousand  dollars  whfch  ahaU  rvmato  after  dednetiiV  the  ftaU  aaotnt  of  aO  aona  wUeh  ahaU 
hart  been  credited  to  the  Regenta  of  the  Uni^-erait} ,  or  to  the  unireraity  ftoMl,  on  tba  princi- 
pal of  the  ''Michigmn  University  State  Stock,"  in  pursuance  of  "an  act  aothorlstof  the  rocdpt 
of  ohOfittona  of  thla  State  in  payment  of  univerai^  hmda,"  approved  Kehmary  twanly  a%hrh, 
.  fl%hC  hMdred  aiid  forty-four,  and  of  *^  act  tor  Che  rotfef  of  the  tMmiily  of 
approtod  Mardi  olaventh.  one  fhonanpd  ai|^t  hundred  and  tortyfeur,  and  one 
Ml  Sfty-ato  Cbooaand  doOpn  to  addllton  thoMto. 
•■e.  TS.  Hw  Stoto  Treaanror  ahall,  on  the  flnC  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  OeCohar,  to 
Mb  jmtf  mmk»  oat  a  atatenent  of  the  notea  or  warranU  received  in  payment  of  prtodpal  tor 
tonda,  purauant  to  the  proriaions  of  th*  aixty^gMh  aaottoo  of  thla  dMptor  ^mtag 
pratiiiiBg  quarter,  with  an  interest  account  upon  the  aame,  and  ahall  thereupon  cradh  tlie 
ftmd  nith  th*  aiu*junt  of  such  notes  or  wvraota  and  Intercat 
•■e.  71.  V^on  Chi  dato  of  eaih  and  etvry  such  credit,  th*  unhreraity  fbnd  ahaU  b*  rolleted 
fromChepigmenCoftateraatuoao  amount  of  the  aaid  •'Mlchlfan  Untmal^  Stoto  Stock. 
aqual  to  Che  anMNOrt  of  awii  crodk;  and  whon  th*  amount  of  aaid  *'lllclliiHi  VttHmi^  Stoir 
Stoeir  Shan  haire  baan  roeeivad  toto  the  Stato  Cranrary,  tbt  Stoto  Treasurer  shall  canctan*  to 
iMke  quarterly  iitatonnnH  of  th*  Moeunt  of  Craaaory  nolaa  or  inurants  rrcelired.  and  rradit 
tb»  iama  to  th*  nnivwaltgr  fend,  and  latoraat  BhanOMr*«panaeenMvMidahnn«naal|jr  b*  paid 
kgr  *•  Itou  to  th*  iraaMUor  of  th*  board  of  Sfanta,  for  Ch*  wa  of  Ch*  Unhoral^j. 
Sac.  71  TIm  aeal  of  Ch*  tond  oAoa  attaad  to  any  oMrltteato  of  purehM*.  racolpt  or  odwr 
by  th*  OonMaiarfanar  of  ihr  i^id  OAeo,  aeoordh^  to  th*  prmi-inn.  .if  this 
■haU  he  prima  iboto  ertdiwe  v  innttion  of  auch  coitlSenu 
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[No.  30.  ]  -* 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  sixtj  of  the  ReTised  SuUalet  of  tkhi> 
een  hundred  and  forty -six,  relatire  to  the  Public  Lftads,  and  ih# 
snperiRtendence  and  disposition  thereof.  , 

SxcriOM  1 .  Be  It  enarted fty  tk£  Semate  and  Houte  of  tUfrt*t»tmt\ttt  rf tk*  >ttU  •/  Mtfklfm^^ 
That  sections  number  two,  four  uu^  five,  of  chapter  number  sixty  of  aa  art  eolltM  hi  art  M' 
rerUng Mid  coiMolidatiof  the  general  trtatutcii  of  the  State  of  Mk-hiKaa,  ht  tmtkmntn^-- 
•nanded  bj  •triking  out  the   word  ''Jaouarj,"  and   «ubstitntin|r  in  Uea  thervoC  tk*  W4 
**  March;"  so  that  the  time  specified  in  each  of  said  sections  for  the  paymeot  ot  itaian,  rfnS 
be  OB  the  first  day  of  March,  or  within  sixty  days  thereafter  in  each  and  etvry  year. 

Sec.  2.  Strike  out  the  tweuty-sixth  section  of  chapter  sixty  ofiaki  art.  Mid  kmnt  M  MtoMI 
**  It  shan  be  the  duty  of  the  commisaiooer  to  inquire  into  the  "tTnnrt^n  aad  eaadMea  «#  iM* 
muTersity  lands  lying  near  Toledo,  in'  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  !f  in  his  ofrintmi  k  wmMW 
advantageous  to  the  fund  to  sell  said  lands,  or  be  proper  to  offin*  them  for  sate,  he  ia  1 
so  to  do.    And  in  case  it  is  deemed  proper  to  ofl^r  the  said  km 

is  of  opinimi  that  their  value  exceeds  the  minimam  price  of  tml»e  i 
•ere,  he  may  procure  an  i4>praiflal  of  the  same  by  three  disinterested  persoas 
ike  nid  latids  shall  be  offered  at  such  appraisal,  upon  such  term*  and  cundlrlone  of  | 
■■d  ftrfeitnre  aa  the  oommiariooer  may  deem  most  adrantageous  to  the  fand: 
■ottee  of  the  offbrii^  of  add   hods  at  pubUc  sale,  shall  l>e  publislted    in  the 
Toledo,  and  in  the  State  paper  at  Detroit;  and  that  none  of  said  ksids  stMQ  be  sold  at  a  i 
price  than  twehre  dollars  per  acre." 

Src.  X  This  iu  t  shall  uke  ftfect  and  be  in  force  90  iod  aOer  the  Arst  di^  of  Mardi  M 
'  Appi-oired  March  1.  1847- 


[  Na  82.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  sixty,  title  tweWe  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

Bacnoii  1.  Tkt  PtopU  iff  ikt  SUte  «f  Mickigm*  tmmet^  That  sectiao  ire  of  ctianer  ela^* 
tWe  twelve  of  the  rertaed  itatatea,  be  aroaodMl  by  addfaig  to  Mid  eaodM  Um  mm^  MiMhif , 
to  wit:  «Huid  any  purahwer  of  the  r%kt,  title  awl  iotWMt  of  an  orlglMl  pwvkaMT,  Me  helM 
•r  aeiigDa,  at  an  execution  or  mortgage  sale,  shaU  be  deeaed  «i  tmt^m  ef  Iht  pumm  n^mm 
figlit,  tide.MdIaftirMt  was  sold  by  virtue  of  sncbaMeatfoawaonrw^*  ••  the*  «*1  "Mttaa 
W  amended  shall  read  aa  ftiUowilte  wit; 

«<tw.».  Anypnrctaaaarof  wdvwiity  otmImoI  te*»M>lMif«  ar  aatgas  »ha  sUS  h«« 
piMan  arbdbMtlMine  diy  of  Mafeh,onattinMMBd  a|ght  >Kir»d  aiifcfiy-i^^^l— 
•fMltotwMlyparawtof  theimrchM  MOMijoohto  iMlMrirti,  Hylfcir  "^^  **;;— 
i|^  to  Mid  day;  aodanjpMMa  iHMahaahaMbMMat«HbfwAaMtiiw**tliir«MaAi|| 


<f  April,  in  the  year  one  thottMod  eight  hundred  aad  My —.>*"fc«*wf( 


athhopCkio;  hot  laaa  «M»tl 
bepaidonorbetbretbe  flntdivoriamMryar  ««Maiirtr< 
r     7«tf;andanyparcba»fofther%ht,dtleaikll«Mri*  •^•»w^0iilp«i^^ 
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,  at  an  MoeutlM  »f<«lgi^»  mIciImB  bt  iimai  aa  aMlgMt  of  tte  ptrwa  iHnw 
light,  tttit «ad  iB>ar«al  waiwU l^  virtaa of  loeli naevlloa  or  ■Mc^tg*" 

8mi.  L  fleetloQ  eiflU  of  aaM  elMptor  te  hmby  aMBdwl  by  aMtaf  lhM««o  Om  wovda  Mew 
iaf :  "aad  the  Uomaor  ilun  in  iik*  aMWM>  riga  and  «a«a»  to  ba  toaad  iiiliali  of  laid  laad 
to  aay  pwrrhiMr  of  dy  tight,  Utte  aod  tatwaat  of  thi  odgtaal  pwiiiawr.  hto  bttea  or  twlgai, 

i(k  MB  rxcevtkm  or  laortg^i  ialr,  upoa  tba  |i JmmiI  —  Mw  of  tba  certiflcata  of  the  ooi- 

■itoriOBir,  that  the  wbolr  amotint  of  principal  and  inte««t  due  thereon  has  been  paid  accord- 
ii^  to  law,  and  that  >uch  purohaapr  at  execution  or  mortgage  sale  it  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the 
laadl  daaeribwd  in  Mich  cetiiflniai''  to  that  tlie  ume  at  amedded  shall  raad  as  foUowt,  to  wit: 

'tac-  ».  The  (jovemor  of  the  State  shall  siifn  and  cause  to  be  issued  patenta  tar  said  lands 
as  deacribed  ia  the  certiiicatas  of  sale,  whrne^-er  the  same  shall  be  presented  to  hfan,  with  the 
fbrther  oertiflcata  of  the  conunissioner  cndor»e(l  thereon,  that  tlte  whole  amount  of  principal 
and  iafenatt  spadlbd  therein  has  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  tliat  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tliMle  of  pwchaae  is  entitled  to  a  patent  of  the  lands  described  therein;  and  the  Goremor 
tbaH  in  like  manner  sign  and  cause  to  be  issued  patents  o{  said  lands  to  any  purchaser  of  the 
ri^tt,  title  and  interest  of  the  original  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  st  an  executioa  Or 
sale,  upon  tlie  presentment  to  him  of  the  eerti5cate  of  the  commlarioaer  tliat  the 
It  of  principal  and  interest  due  thereon  has  been  paid  according  to  law,  aod  that 
a«oh  purdMsar  at  execotioo  or  mortgage  sale  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  lands  described  in 
a«oh  oartiikate." 

April  4,  1851. 


\ 


[  No.  49.  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  to 
make  an  Annual  Report  to  tLe  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

I.  B4U  tuaettd  bff  tk*  SenaU  mmd  Hvu»e  of  Reprt$emtatttt$  ^tkc  MmU  ^f  MncM^mm, 

Cha  O^nimisilnner  uf  the  Land  OflSce  shall  make  uut  and  transmit  to  the  Sacrctaty  of  the 

of  BtgSBti  of  the   Universitj,  b.v  tiie  first  day  of  July  next,  an   accurate  akatameot  of 

Md    ovaqr  parcel  of  Uni^wsity  Und  that  sliall  have  been  sold  up  to  that  dale,  and  Um 

far  wkldi  k  was  sold.    Also,  of  all  forfUtures  and  re-sales,  with  an  araoimt  of  tha  loat 

aoeh  forfeitures  and  re-«alea,  and  also  an  amount  or  list  of  aaeh  pareal  of 

■haU  annually  tharcollnr,  raport  to  tha  Board  of  Rigiali.  aU 
of  Ualveraity  lands,  wtth  an  anoiat  of  the  raealpli  and  aa 


iliaD  also  report  anMOy,  Iha  npiiii  lawMy  clwrgid  to  aad 


ilMlwMisarhorUi  reports,  AnMi  as  MovnltalilMMil  of 
loaMd  flroa  Mid  And.  to  wheoi  loaaad  airf  whM  pigibli^  fHtt  Ika  I 
d|y  paid  dtaraamaM  tha  iWMillilMMldM  and  wpdtf.    AlM»<te>  ■■BWHqfl 

it  mmfwu  prid  ibr  PaJfowHy  iMd^  addi  tjia  mmmI  iMmal  pidd  tkoMoakg  «b» 


Uct.  Tba  ligwiti  of  tlw  UulnwiHf  alaUl  amtallbr  bt  numi  I  to  tutkn  bmm  M 
toryaf  ttolatla  tfca  same  ■aniif  ■■  oikv  pvUIr  oAaara.  a  eopy  oflteaMiMl  kwsoflka 


•me  %  T1U« art rftf  bate fcroafrMi Mil tltor  ill 
Approred  March  X  IHB 
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[  No.  217.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  SUie  Land  Office  to  tlit 
seat  of  Government. 

8KCT105  ].  Btit  tnmeUi  kf  Uu  Semate  amd  Hotue  of  Rtprettmlmtitta ^ UU  SUU  ^  , 
That  the  SUte  Land  OfHce  now  established  and  being  at  Marshall,  In  the  count;  of  ( 
be  removed  to  and  be  eatabUshed  in  the  xillage  of  Lansing,  in  the  county  of  »«^»— r^  ^^  §gf 
that  purpose  the  Conunissioner  sliall,  as  soon  after  the  tenth  day  of  Ma;  next  m  tb»  hJmmm 
of  the  laid  oflfce  will  pcmiit,  and  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  d^r  of  Miid  dmoUi  of  Wm, 
don  hk  said  oflfce  at  Marshall,  and  shall  immediately-  thereafter  rrawve  all  the  boolia,  mt§$t 
papov,  furniture,  fixtures  and  other  things  belonging  to  said  o&x,  to  saU  Hfrft  of  LmmIm^ 
and  arrang«  the  same  for  business  at  some  convenient  place,  to  be  desifiiated  bj  the  Aaikar 


8m.  S.  Upon  closiiig  the  said  Land  Office  at  Marshall,  as  provided  in  the  fnetik^  mmm^ 
the  oAoe  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Land  Office  sliall  be  and  is  hereby  aboKsbed. 

Brno.  X  The  duties  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  tl>e  Laud  Office  shall  remain  and  cvmimum  •■ 
pr««ided  by  eziating  laws,  until  the  first  daj  of  February  next,  except  as  herria  o(faerwtaef»»> 


8bc.  4.  All  moneys  received  at  tlie  said  Land  Office  shall,  after  the  rrmoral  i 
do4  in  section  one  of  this  act,  be  paid  to  tlie  State  Treasurer,  who  shaU  gire  a  recelpC  fcr  lbs 
MOW,  and  which  said  rece^  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  General  as  Ib  other 


Sbc.  S.  From  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  Februai^  next,  tlie  oAee  of  OonMhrieaer  of  the 
LHid  OOce  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  the  datiat  n^drad  of  mkA 
Commissioner  by  existlag  law  shall  derohre  upon  and  be  perftwuied  by  the  Aadkor  Gen* 
enL 

Bbc.  <.  All  accounts  for  incidental  expenses  of  said  oAce,  acroonts  far  timTrfioK  rxp««HS 
•ad  postage  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  accounts  for  sttrreys  of  viJIige  late  ar 
other  lands,  improvements  in  Lansing,  and  all  other  accounts  !Utd  rluvgee  hm/ttfttn  dtowed 
and  paid  by  the  said  commissioner,  from  moneys  in  his  hands,  sludl  bereaftsr  bei 
bOBfd  of  State  Auditors,  on  tlie  certificate  of  the  conimisaiotirr,  and  wlirn  autfited  i 
•haD  be  paid  tnm  the  'State  treasury  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  drawn  «a  tkm 
proper  fund. 

Sac.  7-  Any  purchaser  of  salt  spring,  univeriltj  or  primary  school  lands  l>i>  afcnl  or  sMor' 
aqr,  0M7  pay  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  cuch  lands  Hsv  the  anHMBi  4m  «■ 
hk  oertiflcate  from  time  to  time,  eitlier  for  principal  or  intereirt,  and  for  the  tmmm  m  pal^ 
the  said  treasurer  shall  give  to  such  person  his  receipt, spetW) lag  tfw  mmmad  m  pil4**d 
whether  for  principal  or  faiterest  or  both,  and  the  aiMVnt  •#  eaah,  aad  «M*  mU  fwrt^  liiA 
be  oounterslgued  by  the  county  deili;  md  when  m  ghM  Ud  ••«l»4|Md.  sba*  ha««  *• 
■PM  fona  and  aflbct  as  if  U  had  been  given  bj  the  OoMMisiianar  of  (be  «Me  Und  a«r«  ar 
IbitoTtaaaarar:  Frtttidtd,  The  several  county  truasufsrsaathuilwdla  waitw*»y  tm4m 
tbafaovWoM  of  this  act,  arc  required  to  execute  and  give  !•  the  tMi  •  |»d  wUkfrntmi 
■#hitalsaiillii,  in  an  amount  to  be  txad  by  the  OanaabiiMV  of  lb*  thde  t^  <M»  m 
ly  ttw  AodMor  baMtal,  the  Burstias  to  ha  approvad  Iv  Iba  praaataHai  aaan^r  •<  *^^iWif 
4Mdi  of  tbair  laapaelha  aoaatlaa,  aoMMoaal  that  tba  aald  nHaqo  Aril  bt  |M  anr  lb  in 

■bHaTtaaaarar.aspfovidadlBlbiaaBt.  ^ 

•■as.  TbawddcoaatjUaMurat  than iaiai  Jul I|'  ^***"^"*^*^^^ 

of  tba  iiiniiMag  tiiilM. aaa  af  ^  ^^  ^ 


■i<alnr«flb0( 
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ftr  prinriiMl  or  iatavMt,  «rlUi  Uw  BMi»  of  tW  1 

dad  kj  him  ftx-  tiMft  pvrpoM,  u  lh»  rxpnuw  oT  th*  MNMtv 

— rimHmtfc.»r<mrdJliniimi  — ibto  kk  oMeai.  lo  cte  Cummiaaloner  of  tbc  Uad  OOee 

<»-  Auditor  (>nmtl.  In  tmh  nmmmr  m  W  OMgr  db«ec 

aaclt.  It  dMJI  W  dw  dty  of  tii>  CViiawlMloinr  of  the  iitau  Lund  OOor,  on  or  bHbvo  lk» 
ftn«diijarj«|yant,Mdof  tbr  AiidttorO«Mnd,on  or  brforr  th«  ftr«t  dnj  of  Ji4j  fai  M* 
to  thr  rountjr  trr— ur*r*  of  the  srrmd  roantSM  whort  ya^fwmim 
HwprovMoM  of  thbact^aititwnwit  of  aUMlt  iprtaf ,  OBhrcrally  or  ftl- 
■My  fdwollMldi  withhl  sorli  rountte*  upoo  which  anj  faitrrrst  or  princtpal  U  dor,  or  to  bo» 
«0M»  das,  tlM  aiMNHt  of  prlnrfpol  dur  on  Mwh  dr«rription,  thr  amount  of  intrrrat  ummOf 
4m  «r  to  Wfomo  dor  thrrron,  with  nuch  dircctinnn  and  Instmrttofu  ai  may  be  nmaanry  t* 
iMMv  aaldooontj  tiwurrra  fullr  to  rarrr  nut  the  prorMoot  of  thU  art;  and  the  aald  Ooo^ 
■iMUaer  of  thr  Statr  Land  Oflke  or  thr  Auditor  Grnrral  shall  alao  traninnit  to  tho  wwral 
«Mlb|j  trraaurm  with  thr  •tatmnruts  moutiourd  in  tiiiii  nM-tion,  a  bond  to  br  execulai  by 
I  In  thr  pmal  sum  of  at  IraJit  twirr  tlip  amount  which  maj  br  rrcrirrd  bj  the  i 

thr  plM-tion  of  any  county  trranurrr  in  any  connty  where  payment*  i 
■  thr  pmtisions  of  tliis  act,  they  and  rat'h  of  tlirm  shall  at  thr  time  of  I 
ttrng  tMr  ordinary  IxHid  of  office,  and  brforr  mtrrinf;  upon  tlir  dutira  of  tlieir  < 
eoto  the  bond  provided  for  in  thin  act,  and  fbrwani  the  same  to  the  Auditor  General,  as  hrreia 


tec.  II.  Ttic  Miid  county  trrasurrrs  sludl,  on  thr  receipt  of  thr  statemmts  and  bondi,  eso- 
rvte  in  the  manner  pr«)nded  hi  this  act,  the  bond»,  and  forward  tlie  same  to  be  filed  in  tho 
Andter  GeneraTs  office,  and  for  any  fiiiliuv  to  pay  over  to  tlir  State  Treasurer  any  or  all  money 
rMthnid  imder  the  proriKioiiK  of  Uiis  act,  t>y  any  county  treasurer,  the  county  in  which  aorh 
fidhnw  may  occur  sludl  l>e  liable  for  all  losses  tluU  may  occur  from  such  fidlore,  and  the  ttate- 
Treaaurer  shall  cluirge  tl»e  same  to  such  county. 

Rkc.  is.  Tlir  moneys  received  by  said  county  treasurers  under  tlir  proriaiona  of  Uiiaaet, 
•hall  be  tteld  subject  at  all  times  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer;  and  all  aorh  money*  ao 
receired  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  on  or  liefore  the  first  day  of  Mky  In  eorh 

toe.  13.  Thia  act  shall  Uke  rtffct  from  and  affcer  ito  i>asaage. 
Approved  Marrh  31,  \M9. 


[  No.  317.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  Uie  collection  and  payment  of  taxes  miewed 
upon  sold  and  pari*paid-for  university  aj^d  primary  school  laadi. 

Thnt  <Im  •nparrfaor  of  n«ry  towMkIp  In  which  Ihere  ahdl  be  MMMiad  thoinlrrM*  nf  any  pw> 
rlMMT  of  mtfiwit^fir  prtaaiy  aHiool  knd*.  a*  peraonal  property,  Aal,  on  or  Mhto  tte  te«t 


dtjr  of  Nofonlior  in  tho  y«or  whM  Ike  aunewaa  ae  aasrwd.  traMMlllo  Hm  trooonrer  of  Mi 
cowty  a  Bitof  an  *ucti  kad^  i  niiiiiiilH  >  Aril  dsorriptlon  tlnroeCtHiHiw  with  the  on—  oT 
tlia  pawan*  to  wlwni  ioii*«<i»o^y  Mw  mmm  wa*  ao  mmmiL 

Snct.  T^t  ttwattorai  tomt^  Iwaaf  *ri  ahall.  at  Uie  anna  ItaM  oitf  In  mmmmmmmmm 
dwyw— winqnliodtowtwwitolhaaaBaofHia  AndliorOenawllMiaitiBatiiiiawlMWi 
lntlMlrraapaallw<wiH*a.w»arntetliailgtoUn4  0Wea«  iiiliiaial  of  a«  uni*will|  li 
yHnMryiiiliiliM>^iitKwwhk<vfromwtnrniwadatotlwinlytlialotwiaMpU»oauioia,hi^ 


laai.  The  pBrch— >  r  or  purc1i«Mri  of  My  partm}  ct  the 

pamMWflWarfag  to  hare  any  intn^»it  iu  Um  Mine  M  t 


otli«  eapodty  of  nidi  porchaMT,  thall,  undier  pain  f>f  CorMliaf  Mi  «r  iMr  I 

and  in  the  certificate  of  Mb  ttMTCof;  within  the  time  in  whkh  tht  I 

bo  paid  on  the  porrhaaa  namrj  of  rodi  kmda,  pay  to  theSti 

•inMad«if«a«iy4»Mriptk«of  the  iHidaao  returned,  with  interest 

«f  WArwry  tiOowlBg  the  aaMMnMBt  of  the  aame,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  OML  ft  yMT,  Mi  I 

■iMioBth««to  on  each  description  the  nam  of  twenty •€?>  ecnta  to  d•l^y  the  eipeaae  of  tf 

wSmUmi  of  anch  tazea. 

tea  S.  Btery  parcel  of  land  retnraed  under  the  proviciooA  of  thia  aot,  apds  «Mift  Ih 
MdftelBtarcat  and  cfaargeaalbceMidRhan  remain  unpaid  at  thecxpimlMof  dw  Hat 
ivhkh  payment  thereof  iaretiaired  to  be  made  by  the  next  preocttftfaaaliMydHlht 
hare  been  fin-feited  to  the  State  by  the  purchaaer  thereof,  his  Mrignee  or 
tire;  and  the  lands  so  forfeited  Rhall  be  subject  to  sale  in  the  same  manner  that  ether 
Md  onaold  uniTerrity  and  primary  sehool  lands  are. 

Mo.  6.  The  said  CommiiiloMwr  ittU,  on  or  before  the  fIrA  day  of  Ifi^  aad 
tMh  year,  make  oat  and  fnmMi  to  tb»  Auditor  General  a  * 
9t  4M  hmis  m>on  which  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  and  the  amount  of  taxe% 


Iw.  7.  The  Auditor  General  shall  credit  to  the  proper  counties  the  tasaa  ao  paid,   a 
Hi*  of  Interest  allowed  on  other  delinquent  taxes,  and  place  the  balaace  of  moeey* 
I  such  interest  and  charges  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund, 
tec.  8.  This  art  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  il« 
Approved  April  i,  1850. 


[  No.  214.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  remoTt]  of  dM 
Land  Office  to  the  seat  of  goyemment,  and  to  nriw^  oertaio 
relative  to  the  same. 

teonoxl.  BtU*mmeUdb9tJuS9uaUmMdH0mm^a*fnMmUti»m^tk» 
Stel iMiiMflvo  of  Mftot  to  provide  fcrlhoiMWfftI  of  HMtMlt  Ua^i 
flMHiMMl,  apprvvad  March  31,  IMt,  he  M«  dM  MM  li  h««lf 
MsteidadnboLMdOaotofthalliiaof  _ 

hLMdOMDOMd  terifghtethearixfyhteiaadfc'' wii  li  IteA^IMH* 

ki«lil 
tea  f.  An  the  laws  rtlaiKe  to  dM  te 
tta  aet  to  whkrh  thto  is  aiModBtory  toak  afhil,  M« 
the  aet  to  which  thla  U  amnidalory.  are  htMbj  reeH^  «4 


hm 


•mmm^ 
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itMMO^tteMMl 


M«  aalii  iHMlv  ■■Willi >y 
woHb  *^  the  Judge*  of  Um 


•m.4.  TUtMtiMltelvcAetfroB 
Afpimid  April  1,  tdM. 


t*»    ■%.        •*       ^      :i>« 


«MM»   ««il|fc**i 


APPENDIX. 


jUVAAilA 


COMMUNICATIONS 

EMBRACING  ACCOUNTS  OF  UlllON  8CHOOL3.  4c. 


WESLEY  AN  SEMINARY,  ALBION. 


nthe  Smperinttndemi  af  PmUU  ImMnuii**: 

"  Sot:— In  the  year  1833,  Dr.  B.  IL  Packard,  tfaeo  of  Ann  Arbor,  B«t.  H. 
E.  H.  FUdter,  bavia^  consulted  together,  reeohred  to  seek  to  — f  Hifh  m 
mkfer  the  patrooafe  of  the  Annual  Coofereoce  of  the  M.  E.  Chorch,  wUeh 


In  cooibrmit}-  with  thi«  design,  an  invitation  was  given  to  penoos  in 
make  propositions  of  what  they  would  do  for  the  porpose  of  secoriof  Ha 
them.    In  the  summer  of  1834,  several  such  propositions  were 
Ohio  Conference,  which,  at  that  time,  had  Jurisdiction  here.    At  Hdi  SHiiaa  of  dMft  k 
committee  was  appointed,  with  tall  powers  to  accept  of  the  beet  pi  miwltlwi  ami  !•  i 
from  the  Legislative  Council  a  charter.     That  committee  fuMUed  its  dutiw    ■rcapNi  Cfc 
position  from  Spring  Arbor,  In  Jackson  county,  and  in  Slarch,  183&,  the  rtwitw  of  fh» ' 
Arbor  Seminary"  was  pasted  and  approved.    Soon  after  this  the  board  of  I 
sod,  tnd  various  eflbcts  were  made  toaectire  the  erection  of 

the  school  without  raoceea.  The  friends  of  the  enterprise  aad  tlw  nr%iMl  pn|min  I 
much  discouraged,  and  ftared  that  the  sdieme  would  bare  to  be  ataniontd  ttt  Dm  pMMM^  on 
account  of  the  dilBeulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  some  who  were  CIm  proteHd  tdmit  «f  ifet 
ot^ect.  But  in  the  summer  and  ikU  of  1838,  the  pfoprietof»ofthtyfll^»  of  AIHm,»<«^» 
reddents, made  an  oflhr  of  liberal  aasistttioe  to  tlie  triMteea,  prorided  ttM  ImitlmmMkt 
changed  to  that  place.  T^is  offer  was  aoeeplod,  and  iMr  consent  fbrdWMMMMyaftHipli 
the  charter  was  sent  into  the  Legislature.  The  diarter  was  amended  as  dMlrB<  aid  flw  ImmI 
of  tnHteeawMfeorganiaed  in  the  village  of  Albion,  on  Um  9th  of  Aycfklfli^  >li*'V¥ 
any  Importance  wa»  done  towards  the  erection  of  bnlMhn%  nnlt  dwepHnf  «f  UM^  «infl| 
•gent  was  i^ypointad  to  solicit  donations  and  sttbaeripHoM^  and  In  I 

Atthistlmea^ystem  of  scholarships  waaadopMiirfclBili  ^^ 

froo  toitlon  hr  ftwr  yoani  Ibr  ovory  hvminA  doOuo  stbHrfM 
boUbr  anta  the  wholo  amount  was  paid. 

The  reason  of  the  embarraasroenl  growinf  oat  of  lldi  ^MM*  * 
•eruption  was  moatly  used  op  In  tlM  wacdon  of  I 
thaftcnlty. 

ThacomaratooaoftbaaanlraMUhwIn  *a  piM.  iMl  Mi  H . 


rM^y  to  be  oeevpiad  In  «'■■—»■■■-  «««^  «-*—  Aaasfcaal  wm  ««•«  mmmtmm  mmtm^ 


TbtfcatpnbOei 
wtttiafWwf  rabeainiaaiai  laiiwiiai  <^a4.tHdA  >aa  laiiiiiiifwy^   %M 
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«riiM 


m  thu 

'  kiM  alTM^y  g«M  out  A  kri»  aunlMr  of  yovBf  OMD,  who  hav*  ( 
tte  vwiMi  Mlif*  MWMtfoM  of  ■*(  nd  alM  af  joai«  liidtot,  to  « IV  IMr  iViMN  or  Mttf* 
4attM,«iliMtan«i4aMirooft.    TbM*  aB  hoU  a  vary  phMtag  mooIImIIob  of  Um  4«y*  piM- 

W«  *Mdi  pMbttbty  b*  ««k  in  Mjtof,  tiiat  (br  Om  nln*  ywM  aad  •  half  that  thte  Inalitalim 

•  ooMUatvMtiwctloo  ofthHrBMotaleiritaN  wlUilallawalb.    Itknov  en5o*lmraddaof 
pfoipwiij  dhnoit  uaparalkkd  ta  the  hiaiory  of  Utenrj  hiatitvtkMia. 

Yonrt  truly, 

E.  H.  PILCHBS. 


OUVET  IN8T1TUTB. 

TV  tk€  Superbiitndeui  of  PiMie  Inthnutioti: 

Tha  OIH«t  Institute  U  dtoatad  In  OUret,  Eaton  County,  Michigan.  Tba  InatihittOB  «m 
•MHMacad  in  the  spring  of  1841,  by  a  colony  of  Chrlatlan  man  who  came  here  with  their 
ftaiBiaa  for  thia  expreaa  purpose. 

Tlw  main  dealgn  in  ita  ettabUshment  was  to  furnUh  a  thorough  Chriatiaa  adocatioo  t*  that 
«lMa  of  youth  whoae  circumatancea  were  too  limited  to  admit  of  their  poraoinf  a  fhorowgb 
cvnrae  of  atody  elaewhere. 

naflratyear  of  their  labor  waa  one  of  aevere  trial.  Being  entir^  unacqoaintad  wkfa  tha 
paeyhritSea  of  fht  climate,  and  butineaa  preasing  hard,  tha  ooloniata,  although  admooiahad 
by  frtonda,  labored  beyond  meacure,  until  their  atrength  waa  gooe,  and  they  ware  eomplaCaty 
proelrated  Than  followed  month*  of  suffering  and  diatreaa,  notwithatandinf  the  aAirta  of 
Mnds  to  ftimiah  relief  During  Uda  period  of  great  dabfllty  and  coMa^naat 
tba  founder  of  the  Institution,  the  Rer.  J.  J.  Shipherd,   waa  raiBovad  by 


rbratfoMltaaamedthat  thaantarpriae  mustbe  gifen  up.    Sereral  who  were  ardent  in  the 
IW  of  hope  for  the  fbture,  whenihe  day  of  trial  caoM,  were  diahaaiiaoad.  and  re- 


to  go  on  with  the  work.    Tba  adiool  l*aa  opaoad  in  the  i 
«f  ttaMmayMr.lnapHrileroom.    This  proHiy  eieaadlfig^y  JaeooTaalaMt,  H  wi 

i«i«elaamaBedlAM  thatmlglit  aarvo  Oia  deobla  pwpoaa  of  ebapal  «id 


Owtag  to  the  fraat  fciWaaiaa  of  tha  community,  tha  work  prograaaad  but  alow^,  and  the 
OQbotMokwwpoarfblatoaoeloaedMhovBa.  Tha  mow  waa  frlllH  i^  Md 
woraiarea^blowlBgaa  tha  ddaglaa  wore  naOadIo  Ike  roof.  WiitaWlrtMi 
—  wMa»<*ad,diatoeraliM.thapartHla«yt  i^saadllMaaoMidor 
Mary  naaHy  lathed.  Tba  paapla  ware  now  lookli^  IbnvMd  wMi  taid  i 
^oMaaw^aaftawotkrfwildbanifliiiil  »1  in a»  watty aeMi^  ■wwHai 
•  i«0«t  «Mdi  llww  fe«aid  Maaaniy  to  wa^  li  bili«  BOW  Btld-wliilar, 
to  toe  Mgbt  wMlarkilsaawMid.  aad  to  afcwawioii.  tha  labor  of 
toib«a**  WHO  of  anairidartof  r«lBt. 

aadd4Mtod,toaliltaabMd«altode«toaptoMftirlhaAitara.    The 


tetolbwto 


m 


«h<«4jdoo<  they  could  do  agaii^  Mid f<«oh^tmmiMili|j>>rtlwltqyaatW  f%s 

flratboOdinfir  wM«r«cted  with  th*  iMhtaoM  of  d»  dhtriet,  Mdtk^«vf»u 
lowM  room,  for  aehool  porpow.  It  was  to  be  rebvUi  vpoo  tb«  «iat  piML  Tli 
piKed  before  tbc  opcBlOf  of  the  Mxt  fkll  term  of  tht  HiMoL 

An  attempt  waa  now  mada  to  obtain  a  rbarter  fbr  tba  lMlltalii^*idiMl  MHm 
twowoM.    OnawM,ltaiaM8tateatthattimad«termia«dtoNMntltakaih 
the  exduive  power  to  ooAr  iifrBH,  and  would  not  sraot  thatpHvflift  to  mf  < 
tion.    The  other  was  thaoppaiilioa  felt  by  some  of  Ihakadli^Mn  in  Cht 
manual  labor  fcatfW  ofttw  Imtitate.    Thia  failm«,  I 
feated  by  thoee  who  ought  to  have  been  deeply  interettad  fa  Midi  an  ( 
eonrage  those  who  had  at  m>  threat  an  expenae  of  not  oo|y  i 
MMarlof  fbr  the  good  of  many  youth  of  the  flCate.    TeC  they  itSB  detaralBad  to  laS  «l^t» 
laagaa  there  waa  any  reaaonable  proapeci  of  ftnal  sncoeaa. 

The  eonatant  increaae  of  ntodenta  demanded  addltlooal  aeeommodaliona,  and  k  wm  I 
ndviaaMe  to  erect  an  edKke  three  atoriea  in  height,  i 
for  die  accommodation  of  atndenta,  and  the  lower  atory  f oraiahing  riirllthM  rooaM,  Iw.  V» 
eObotthiarequiredtheunitedeflbrtaof  an,  together  with  the  aid  thai  eonUba  aktdna^lns 
abroad.  ^ 

The  expenae  of  tiM  ediflee  haa  been  about  three  thonaand  doQart.  Two ; 
in  Ha  arectlon.  The  coat  ia  amall,  it  ia  tme,  and  the  time  occupied  lonf  ,  bail  ^ 
OWMirflon  wlUi  the  feet  that  tlhere  were  ao  few  to  do  the  work,  and  Ihay  ] 
«mB  maana,  the  work  aocompUahad  aaana  a  krge  one.  Thk  ftniahed,  the 
iMpti  for  ana  year'*  reapite.  In  thia  they  were  diaappoioted,  for  fire  from  a  1 
wm  Mamyed  to  the  chapel  and  in  a  few  momenta  that  waa  again  to  adMa. 

Another  chapel  in  now  in  the  procew  of  eraetion,  much  largar  than  the  aChar,  wMAft  li 
hoped  win  be  competed  thin  faU.  ^     ^>  vl' 

The  Khool  haa  been  steadily  increaaing  in 
The  number  of  atndaata  to  attanduioe  dia  paat  ywr  a 
The  piaaant  yaar  haa  opaoad  with  moat  ferorabla 
•ludanta  win  be  present  during  this  terra.    Many  who  ar«i 
adiaiilBta  for  mental  culture  here  oflTered,  are  preranted  fewB  wtM  af  naaaMaaiiMi 

For  aaveral  yeara  paat,  about  fifty  of  the  ahiiawfa  htm  baan  aapfeyai  mm*  pvt  off «» ftw 
M  toachera  in  common  schools,  yet  the  damaad  for  liMtiaman  toM  kMB l(f  MMHWMI^ 
ptted.  '  ■■'      ■■   •  ^2f^ 

The  chiaf  aim  of  tha  truataea  haratof  ore  haa  bato  to  prapara  iaaehaas*«MiMr  *rdk 
worl^  and  to  fit  young  man  for  ooDafa  or  prapara  Ihcai  fe 
ahoaa.    In  their  dforU  thna  fer  they  have  not  bean  antira^ 
tainad  a  yaar  or  two  atoea  granting  an  privOefaa  aava  thai  of  « 
barter  Iha  puaant  board  of  Uuatsea  waa  farwwd. 

Tha  board  now  purpoaa  enlarging  the  apaiMhoiia  of  tba  lartllM 
adanand.  Tha  formatton  of  vaHooa  departnaato  la pvafaaad, 
conraa  of  toatrooOon  oomplcto  in  ItaeIC    Not  (hat  Hm  ( 

Ifea^dlrttostba.    All  to  tfaa  Tariowa  ilipail la  ma§  i 

kiit  to  dM  ooona  of  Chair  pf«gt«i  Ma  atoto  *■■  pOTM  (kM««^^ 
■ay  at  diam  for  a  particular  uanapartow  to  Ifc,^ 
odMr  branehaa,  aaeh  aa  may  fit  thaa  for  a  ( 
r.laCdMTabaaferaMfir( 
toi 


■Mliia  wiucigui»a  toe  uutfbi  thomiumkmU  mumimi 

WBjtttBOMntf  and  ottMn  nhUi  nugr  te  dMOMMM. 

^bc  tjmt  of  aateriaf  ttOj  upon  tlib  pit  %rUl  Jif  id  vwynmchMi  tht  tmi*  at  tkm  ia^iH' 

tot*.    WlUi  the  Umited  tatvm  oow  at  ooamAntf,  but  little  oouM  he  inliiiJ     But  witk  • 

raodente  fund  a  roune  of  inetruction  miglit  beftvan  which  would  be  of  gnat  tvlue  to  thoae 

wbo.are  aoou  to  baoome  tht  bualaaaa  mao  ia  tba  Slalo. 

Tlie  report  tar  the  jrar  w{D  be  ettnilar  to  tbe  oue  iontwdod  \ml  }^'     Ti*^  v.  i,..u.  •,.*»>>«* 
of  student*  in  attendaoce  durinf  the 

ttorrr      .  .  .  .  


A  large  number  of  the  fttodenU  pUKued  the  higbar 
^fiC^  ^  *  conne  of  preparation  for  college.  Four 
fkf»  aulire  year,  and  a  fifth  during  the  fidl  and  winter  tcnua. 

The  academical  jear  of  the  Institute  cominencea  on  tbe  aooood  WadMaday  In  April,  aad  ia 
divided  into  three  tennt.  The  Spring  term  begina  oo  tba  aaooad  Wadoaadair  of  Apcil,  md 
tUl  the  last  Wedna^di^  in  June.  The  FaU  term  beginaon  tba  ImI  WodaeaAv  of 
and  rontinuaa  Amrteen  weeks.  The  Winter  term  comiuencea  at  tiM  cloaa  of  tbe 
NQ  term  and  continuea  till  the  second  Wedoewlay  in  April,  at  which  time  the  pubBc  e&ami- 
natinni  and  rommencement  exercises  occur.  Tliere  Ls  uno  \mmtiua,  from  the  laat  WadMada) 
ta  Jtme  till  the  last  Wedocada^  in  September. 


Tttitioo  m  anj  department,  except  those  hereafter  spociAad,  is  for 

GtHaifo,  per  aaoum $1S  M 

Ladies.  "        "      » •• 

KJCnU  GHABOKS. 

Boolc-lteeping,  per  quarter 100 

8  00 

fin  Oil.  TOO 

ia  Wflfear  Color*,  per  qr .  .  .3  00 

**      .  ..1  00 

"      .  .  .IfO 

annum .  .  ;i  ft 

libtary  ftw,  par  term ...  II 

iafrmu91tugl,t5parw«ak,exclttalv«of  fWlandlighU.    Maatofth<> 
'•  oaMldfNabla  portion  of  thla  axpoaw  bgr  laanaal  hdior. 

-^  -  UBEAKT,  UUDIW  BOOM  AXD  An>A«ATt-a. 

^  'iflw  Hbrarjr  nunbeta  more  than  one  thoosand  Tolmue«.    The  reading  room  is  supplied  w  iti) 

various  Taluahle  pubUcaiiuos  from  various  Slates.    Tltc  apparatus  ooualats  of  an  air  punip. 

maobbia,  galvattfe  bottarj.  and  chemical  apparatus  soflkiaat  for  moat  evporimaata  in 

TMi^ipunlw  WMpVRdMMed  of  N.  B.  &  O.  ChambarUo,  of  Boaion. 

TiMff*  lf^lMba)Migli«  to  dM  UMlitata  a  >ut>»riar  PlalM^  manulwturad  bjr  Mr.  OMckedng. 


Tberearatbroaaoelatiaaln  eoouactiin  ujiuia,  wjrfdl  boM  ragwhr  mMlk^t  4h- 

••oleeT  of  bMtttb7«  tba  IlithsUrthlan,  and  tbt  Youog  Ladla^  IMmmj 


Maw  «tano  artibrflMd  01  tbe  bogtwrfof  or  iosii  tam.  and  also  at  tba  Middle  of  <W  rhtt  Mi 


qMo 


MMtof  the  book»  ineladed  to  Um 
•v|»|»liMl  to  the  ttvdeau  on  Ww  tmnt. 


Oliret  Ort. «.  IWI. 


CAmu> 

E.  9.  BAtTUETT. 

Strrrttrj  tf  Bmr4  tf  TVmCm* 


«rst.  ■wk'k 


ST.  MARK*8  OOLLfcUK. 

UOK.  P.  W.  ^ukakman: 

Dbab  8» — The  foUowiog  report  relative  to  the  history  osd 
•ad  Schools,  I  would  recpectfally  present: 

For  aeveral  jears  before  tlie  preeent  charter  was  obtahwd,  the  svl^ffct  of  Ml  to 
■Mdwiiical.  coOefiate,  and  the<4oi;teal  learning  had  been  brought  vp  amraaBy  M 
ttoa  of  the  Episcopal  Chnreh  in  this  Diocese.    During  the  session  of  the 
}Wr  18S0,  a  charter  was  procured  under  the  title  of  8t.  Mark's  College,  to  he 
kge  (now  tlie  ritj)  of  Grand   Kapids.     The  first  meeting  of  the  tmalees  tit  9L 
iHid  to  Detroit,  on  the  18th  day  of  Maj,  1850,  at  which  time  the  charter 
MBMtime  the  Sev.  Btr.  Camtog  was  autliorixed  to  put  the  preparatorr  depaiUuit 
toto  o{teration.    Tliis  he  did  bj  seenriog  the  seivicea  of  two  yoviif  todiM  of 
tottoD,  as  teachers.    The  first  term  of  the  female  department  iiwiimiisj  to  At 
18SA,  and  numbered  fifty  pupils. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in  September,  1850,  the  Rer.  Cliarin  C.  Taytor 
and  at  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  to  have  the  ms 
er  tlie  rare  and  instruction  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp. 
>  whicli  was  published  in  Xorember,  18.'iO,  at  the  cloeeof  the 
the  first  of  the  male  department,  records  the  names  of  lit 
IMW*  probably  a^-eraged  about  100.    Tiie  present  term  has  already  oorahered  i 
It  Is  the  design  of  tlie  trustees  to  inalce  the  institution  ftiily  competent,  and  of 
toaMlthe«allr«edaeatfcmal  wants  of  the  community. 

Hw  oowmb  «r  Kady  to  St.  Mark's,  wiU,  as  far  as  poaalble,  be  so  amMgedlkat 
pgohKtwiaf  tlie  Fkoultjr,  the  giMrdtons  of  tiw  implk  mcj  Mtoel  the 


totkevt- 
At  the 


1  an  MMlvad  ftiraiiy  porttoa  of  IkM*  Mii 
i»eoMldetWtowf»|iH|ntoto  fMwIraitol 
leavtag  c«i  reeehne  a  certiflcatc  of  tbdr  mahrimlittM, 
mf  o— alMJItowpwaedxuwwof  to<^  tvStf  e«fnl*»lsiit  (iMWsvrim^r 
ofati4rlBtiM  OUvmi^af  llfeUfM^M«riMBka«vMMtoe4to«« 
, he  atodlw ealllM to tlM asfiw of  »KMor of  Aftn  aii«W« 

Mtoota  tbo  ««0oe  of  ft«47  r«|alr»4  to  •Mwr  «#tto 
»•  dIpiOlM  aeeordtogly. 
TbttaitkattoBkalrcmly  AtraMMd  wtth  fix  ^wtmnrt  swi  taoAn^ ^o  if 
boo>  nmmwB/li}  wiry^  to  tostraedoo.    Tbo  Irwtos 
Moored  Uw  MnrloM  of  ablo  tMcbora,  wlio  hwre  hod 
joolli.   TliowMeooiofUwHifiht  liooiwiiiHi  l>ooift*iiiw>  «^  ■» 
Mitccoooakolnoiii««m««ittlw  toeooMhasasMr  "^"^y*"*^.^ 
tin  tnMtow  dariiV  tht  ptoMoiiMolt  tow*  Moios4ii  to  Mi^irfH  •  lA  wiii^  itf 

thoy  have  loof  regordsd  as  Mm  an 
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wn  te  b«*N«  aaoUiMr  Mevna,  die  -nrtlM  «f 
I,  Boi  unltln  llM  pkB  farwvisd  toy««  iricli  thk  Mpofft. 

Wkh  moph  raipccC,  jroor  ol»dl<Bt  wrvant, 

CUARLB8  C.  TATUNt 

"^  :  =r*«,  PVb.  «Ui.  ItSt. 


YOUWO  LADOUr  •BMDf  AET.  MABSHALL. 

la  iiBWpBirii  wMi  m r><|«>*t  — «»•  by  th«  twiwilrtwiJ—f  of  PnbUp  luntroedoa,  this  brkf 
r«poH  of  IIm  Tovnff  LaiiM  Stnbury  k  DowKivn. 

TUB  tartiMlM  WMOpMMd  la  ]iw«l^  185«^  OlldW  «M  N^WtolMdHlM 

—a  hMMOw  b«oto  opwtlon  n— rlj  two  y<T«,    A  btaikUaf  wm  •rwt^d  by  Um  ( 

pabi*  oT  aoooqinuKUting  forty  popila,  wiUi  the  iaUntLan  of  Mriwgii^  It  whra 

Thii  U  carpeted,  umI  tMteAally  fumblMd.    A  more  attncttve  aehool  room  is  no  wb««  to  b« 

found.    lUlocatiaoic  retired,  and  one  of  the  ben  in  the  Tillage. 

TIm  rltfr^i*^  design  is,  to  furnish  a  school  of  the  hlghesr  gnule,  for  the  Hwarion  of  y«i^ 
ladlca.  It  was  entered  upon  as  an  experiment.  Tlie  nnmlier  of  pupila  haa  «bMI;  jstawh 
aM  the  present  prospects,  that  the  friends  and  fouoders  at  the  institution  are  eaagvlBe  that 
thair  hope*  will  be  realiMd. 

jLrranfamenu  will  be  made  hereafter  for  the  sooomnMNhtkw  of  pupila  from  abniad,  aai  It 
li  ilsajgntd  as  soou  ns  practicable  to  ba%'e  a  boardtng  house  oonaooli 
thtf  OMV  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  teachers. 

The  oonrae  of  instruction  pursued  embraces  tlie  elemeutar>-  and  hii^r  Engttah 
(iachiding  Algebra  and  Geometry,)  Prvnch,  Latin  and  Drawing.  As 
render  it  expedient  a  musical  department  will  be  added.  ExerdaesinoooipoaitkaaroMfukvd 
waak^,  frooi  which  no  one  is  excused,  except  by  a  request  from  their  parenU  or  guavltaM. 
The  srhnlasttr  year  oonalsts  of  two  terms,  or  four  quarters  of  eleten  weeks  eadi.  TiM  VUI 
term  oommenoes  the  second  week  in  October.    The  ^[Hteg  term  about  the  SOth  of  lfw«lu 

In  oousavMooe  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  school,  and  the  limited  tfane  for  whMi  aM«y 
pupik  aio  eniered,  it  is  deemed  adrisabi*  that  a  pnbHc  examhaatioo  shouM  be  held  at  thaelaw 
of  each  guMier. 

loan  Is  taken  that  the  instruotion  girsasbookl  be  as  thorough  MpoMlhls  Hiwiko 

:  dreumstanoes;  aadorary  aObrtis  used  tolBdnDahaUliofallMllM,of 

puncUiaaty.    Pupils  •>•  uot  aDowod  to  paM  o««r  tkiir  atuita  ••• 

TfcoprtufiplsU  a4oi>t«d.  thai  OM^MBtlty  leaned  kaot  of  BO  nnelilaiportMMe 

larlawhidilt  Is  Isoraed,  and  the  ehanetor  of  th* 


that  it  Is  aol  ee  aooBMBBy  to  hapari  kaowledga  M  to  eraato  a  dsBiffo  for  lfr-4o  briag  oat  Mmm, 
aadtsaebthapupUbowto  learn  ovary  thtag. 
71m  praflOoBldatlBft  of  KfoBre  ever  iMptiM  view.    To  tend  youag  kdles  to  foal  IMr  Mgb 

liaMtoOa<,UtbdrfoaDfWHHihi»i,  aadtMr  dulto  la  Boetsly  at  larga,  aad  flt  then  for 
Marshall,  Jan.  31,  UtU, 


rAYBTTI  VMOMtOnOOIr-JOiaEtVILLK. 
IVlAs  mifmimtmitwl^  ^H*«r  Oi^iartlwii 

At  a  VMM*  bAmI  MMll^  Mi  M^  Mh,  ItH  tfM  aapBtfaaiy  Md  ftwIhM^  of « 
|B«  Md MiiM^a  MiM  BBlMd.  of  a  ilMMBlv la  MBl  *B  BaHiv  WBMi  ff  aw  oa 

lBlMniw4«0MM|y  AMUMBd.    Il   MtiM%  MBUHBikyB  Iwgoi 
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fcMible  and  expedient,  aad  ttmt  no  tiam  ibould  be  lo«  ia  i 

A  soluble  booM  most  be  erected.    A 

eetiouUee.    At  •  gnbeeqoent  meeting  tUa  eoqustttoe  e«b«matf  wd  ^kmt:  «■•  0t ' 

w«8  adopted;  and  a  brick  hooae,  tt  by  W  fteC,  two  aloriaa  Mgk*  «m  attml,  at  •  «ti|  ff 

fS,  100,  a  plan  of  which  ia  hereto  attacbed. 

The  house  was  completed  January  let,  1948,  and  the  adMMl  I 
8.  Welch,  A.  M.,  as  principal,  with  two  competent  aarirtaaU. 
terms,  of  tweoty-two  weeks  each,  the  first  term  i  iiiiiinwii  h^  Ika  lat  of  HsplsiMbii.  wtt  a 
abort  vacadoD  of  two  weeks  at  iU  cloee,  and  a  Tsoalkm  of  dx  atcaiia  at  Uts  tliiaa  Jif  Uu  jwp 
merterm.  The  amount  paid  teachers  the  first  year,  was  iMt.  TWaaaaber  of  aeMwvlB 
attendance,  wan  two  hundred  and  twenty-two;  the  whole  number  9t  j 
betwen  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  being  only  two  hundred  and  I 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  experiment  of  employing  expcrkacad  mA  fei^^y  < 
teachers,  though  at  an  expense  &r  exceeding  the  amount  the 
regard  as  a  liberal  compensation  to  teachers  of  district  scfaaola,  had  prmad  ao  i 
ceaeful,  th.it  tlie  di«tn<.-t  with  great  unanimity,  determined  to  eooChiva  the  i 
same  auspices,  mth  an  increased  salary  to  the  principal,  and  aa  addrtteaal  aaMbar  ol 
ant  teachers.  Mr.  Welch  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  naftfl  the  iWMMr  ol  t!HI^  arhos 
he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  hia  health,  to  reHoqaish  it;  and  Bev.C.B.  Ktagaley.  A.  M^ 
was  employed  to  succeed  him.  The  sum  of  $600  was  paid  to  r»ath*ii  for  the  irat  lara  of 
1849,  and  yet  cost  of  tuition  was  only  from  91  to  $1,50  to  each  aeholar,  for  Iha  l«r«.  Mr. 
Kingsley  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  fidl  of  1850,  with  from  two  to  few  oa- 
riatant  teachers,  at  a  cost  to  the  district  of  between  $1,000  and  $1,180  per  year.  Tho  atd'im 
each  scholar  during  this  time  rang^  from  $1,50  to  $3  per  term. 

In  the  (kll  of  1850,  the  Rer.  8.  C  Hkkok,  A.  M.,  was  empk>y«d  (o  taka  charga  oT  the  i 
aft  a  salary  of  $600  per  year,  with  authority  to  employ  such  aadataala  as  he  arighirai|«i 
an  expense  not  exceeding  $600,  in  addition  to  his  own  salary.    Mr.  Hlrkok  was  shorl^y  i 
ward  Uken  sick,  and  after  an  iiness  of  some  weeks,  died.    It  was  than  loo  late  for  the  < 
board  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a  teacher  as  wss  dealred,  and  Ihey  vara 
employ  for  a  short  time,  a  person  capable  of  teaching  ooij  the  vammum  braaehaa  af  as 
liah  odocation.    The  principal  received  $35  per  mooth,  and 
toot  assistants;  but  owing  to  the  <act  that  only  the  commoo 
was  not  so  fully  attended,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  wa«  much  gnaOr  thaa  «t^ 
teachers  bad  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $I,fOO  per  year. 

The  dirision  of  the  year  into  two  I 
tha  spring  of  1851,  and  the  year  diridad  into  thraa  lama,  two  of  i 
of  twolre  weeks.    Mr.  Wekh  having  folty  recovered  bis  heaJch.  was  aplp  I 
ehargaof  the  school,  at  a  salary  of  rOO  per  year.    Duriag  the  lawittwm  NNdJfcPPi 
Milrtant  tcadicra,  who  were  paid  at  the  rale  af  $000  per  yaar,  aai  fit  tflO  fOiMlMii^ 
MiMlar  was  oaij  $1,20  for  the  term. 

Tbe&ntermhasJostooDuiMiioad,aad(ho  oaabar  is  aMwAMM  Is  ••  Ivfa  ihift  ftv  (H^ 
•iilaat  teachers  bare  ahaady  been  empktyad,  and  It  is prakayalfeiAMWilwsM  MiiMli 
p%otd«ndar  Iha  tnkloo  of  advanced  achohra,  who  are  paiial^  aoa««  ^  M^  «ifti^ 
pachJiaferwoa  to  tha  profceaioo  of  taachtog.  Though  sa  lofia  a«  •••«•  bl 
ara^ittocoofldoottybeUevad  I9  (ha  odMol  baard  that  the  eo«  $«  ( 
for  any  prtvious  yaar. 

It  baa  been  tha  aim  of  tha  board  aod  tha 
dMHctscAaal,  equal  to  thooa  aflhrdad  b«  ihabotf  tmitmlmm4  mmamm  t^m^  4tf«o 


oooBtry.    EapadalattaadoahaakaaaiMldtolh 
hi  Lada,  Greek,  Spaakh,  CTiaiaKij,  Ak 
Uj  bayood  what  ia  oaaally  roqiirad  fer 


Qr««|(,  ai.«n^  nuiMi^ii    AiasOfSk  waasaawt  asn*  aiw  m^bi  ■■  ■■  ■  «^^il 
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y^Oif"  tnUJ  br«iu-!ip».    IiMlMd,tt 

hMbM-i.  1  in  »lraM«tar;  sttiAM  Omo 

U  aiimll.v  kUainrd  in  arhouh  whm  thfw  Btodirt  mrv  aJuor  punuM.  «od  thr  gMtenil  rflM  tuu 
bMB  to  Mcore  an  tmunaal  <feyrp«>  of  thoU|rlit«  attmUun  and  rarnUl  tkrrloprorut. 

Tk»  ekpcriaae*  of  thb  adiool  ba*  ahimn  that  a*  a  tnatior  of  rcooomj  aloM,  it  k  |M«r fW- 
%  to  «npl09r  db««^  tnM^irra— (hat  wIimi  the  difitrirt  haa  paid  th<>  higfamt  wafM,  and  ttnmd 
ixfttinetd  and  highlv  rducatcHl  teM  he r»,  the  coat  of  tuition  per  aaholar  haa  bc«o  Iraal. 

ft  baa  ahown.  too,  tiw  prarUrabiIit\  and  the  poUnr  of  aflbrdlng  fiMrlUtlea  for  lh»  lt«dj  ottht 
r}tm\ct,  and  the  hifrfaer  branrhet  of  Enf Hah,  fa  ow  strict  achoob.  A  hrg*  ptoportioB  of 
tt*  jtMith  of  our  conntrr  hatT  arceaa  to  no  other  arfaoola;  and  thou|fh  their  poreoli  or  guar* 
4iMM  roold  not  be  indui-ed  to  send  them  to  acmdemiea  or  college*.  tl>ejr  are  ertr  rmdj  to 
aflbrd  them  fiKnlitlea  for  the  attainment  of  mUtke  kumtUdf*  to  be  obuined  In  ll»e  UttHfi 
0pk—t.  LH  theae  be  made  what  thej  ahould.  and  what  ther  may,  without  anj  givatljr  In- 
erenaed  expense,  and  wv  ahall  hare  nn  need  of  academlea  and  grammar  a^oob. 

W.J.BAXTER. 


UNION  SCHOOL  AT  BATTLE  CREEK. 

TV  t*«  bufenmtenitut  of  Puhtic  Inrtruction: 

The  diatrict  board  of  the  Union  School  at  Battle  Creek,  would  reapectfUUj  report,  tltat  the 
Arat  term  of  the  Union  Sciiool,  i>ince  tlie  conipletioo  of  the  arliool  liuildinga,  cloaed  December 
SItfa.  Four  hundred  and  tldrty-six  Bcliolars  wore  in  attendance  during  the  term.  Twentj- 
Mveo  non-re4id*fnt  M-hulani  (utve  boon  udmltteJ  into  the  school 

Inatruction  was  given  during  the  tenu  in  the  liighest  l>ranclie«  of  inathematica,  French  and 
Litin,  and  weoklv  exercises  iu  corapoaition  and  de<'lamation.  Ttie  school  is  separated  Into 
throe  departuienU,  two  teachers  iu  each  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  principal.  Teadi- 
er'a  wages  per  term,  $SI  1  00.  TIte  vear  U  divided  into  three  tennjt  of  fifteen  weeka  each. 
There  are  six  hundred  and  one  diildren  in  tlie  district,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eightoen. 

Tbe  Dnioo  School  House  is  constructed  of  brirk,  three  stories  in  lieightli,  fortj  bgr  tAxty; 
U00ta1niii|,  three  large  rooms  and  three  convenient  rooms  for  re<'!tnt!'>n .  Tlie  hooae  b  ritnaled 
on  >  beaotiftal  emhieoee.  with  two  acrea  of  Und  attached  to  i '  !  ba  fllM  witti  Ibraat 

•b4  ornamental  traes  the  coming  spring.    Tlie  first  school  di-  >  place  waa  orgaaiaad 

la  J«M^  1891,  with  a  aparae  po|tubuiou,  erahracing  twelve  aectiona,  knowm  aa  admol  dktriet 
Jf^t,  tomuM^  tiUUum.  A  tax  of  960  wiaa  ndaed,  for  which  a  achool hooae  waa areetod, 
iiUoh  aaawarod  tlia  damndaof  the  district  until  1837.  During  the  years  1837  and  1838.  •888 
WW  raiaad  to  peapaM  a  more  commodious  building.  In  IHtO  a  Ubrarjr  waa  attadwd  to  the 
acAM^  and  a  raaolotkM  adopted  to  avpport  the  acho<dtlnroQgh  the  aeadMalofMr.  Inthayear 
IMi,  tt>a  ftlenJi  of  drtearari  adncattoo  rtartad  the  pw^eK  of  a  riirfoo  aelw<a,aad  weittowmu- 
taMd  hjr  atroog  (^pooaata  who  wore  uacaaalng  In  thair  aAMia  to  defoal  ttit  rafadng  of  a  anfl- 
dit  ta»  to  aEoenta  thair  phaa,  and  wtra  ■noraaaftd  for  a  time.  The  beard  of  Inapaatora  hi 
t^fmr  1*16.  not  fororlng  Iha  pfteHplaa  of  Union  tchnola.  attamplad  to  divide  the  dtalHct 
into  aavvral,  but  were  ctiecked  hjr  the  aetlva  eaertkma  of  thoaa  who  haUaved  aneh  anaeC  wmdd 
proM  ln)«Houa  to  the  oaoaa  of  |>ot«ular  edoeatlun.  FuhHo  meetlnga  were  caOed.  and  the  qnea- 
tSon  fcnifiiT  for  aone  months  wUh  a  banafobl  '--•••' 

inliir.thaiaapaouiraof  KaHnal,llattlaOr<  .1  formed  a  Union  acbooldlBlrkC 

I  of  fracdooal  porta  of  aaM  ta«nMMp*  — Htorjr  minal  to  ftv«  and  five- 

Ma.    Atthaannqalmaadnfof  !»«-  -<h1  to  raiM>  91.888  to  p«r> 

rflaMdbiilldabo«iaa  atiifabbfortfMt  -      ^as  dt 
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■Dd  Um  mimmiiu  wbidi  lUMi  be«n  cuUected  wm  r«f  undad;  Ui*  dwukt  ««§  ( 
tbdr  cbdou  on  an  euviaUe  git*  and  await  a  proper  dae  far  aaoUwr 
from  an  unnecfMary  expeoM  and  tk^jr.  In  1819  thtj  Mtecwadad  ia  | 
nuK«  auoiher  tax,  and  were  sooeeacAil  In  collecting  it.  A  tile  « 
commenced.  In  18&0,  men  were  aelerted  to  flU  the  oAi^«  of  the  deCrict 
cafllcient  to  overconie  all  olMttcIea  which  were  preaemed  in  their  wi^,  ^  iht  if«a^  MM*> 
pkdon  €f  the  hoilding  wm  the  reeolt;  and  we  are  Itappj  to  report  ihe  pr<e«t  pra^pagto  ^ 
the  school  eocoorafinf .  The  building  and  tdte  ha«  been  obtained  at  aa  rspcaae  «f  9kMl^ 
The  board  feel  deiemUned  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  tlik  actioui  wmikg  Hh 
M>  Uberallj  beetowed.  The  district  i«  in  much  need  of  appunatc 
we  bettere  if  the  Union  schools  could  hare  their  sharr  of  the  towttsWy  Htmlm  mU  of  i^ 
libnuT  fund,  much  mon*  benefit  mi^^t  be  derired  than  i<  now  nbtatead.  ^f 

K.  WMGUT. 
S*rretmrf  mf  ikt 
Battle  Creek,  Jan.  3,  \y>bi. 


YP8IL.\NTI  UNION  SCHOOL. 


TtmjuauAftBikmf, 


Hem.  VUMKU  W.  8hk\rmc(.  Super iiUtndcnt  of  PmkUc  liutrmitimL 
Dkak  8ib— The  directors  of  Ypxilanti  Union  School  respectful^ 

the  following  brief  report  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condkloa  < 


This  school  WM  organixed  in  October,   1819.  under  a  qiedal  set  of  legiUatkHi 
the  directors  to  adopt  any  ^stem  which  would  not  conflict  with  the  general 

It  was  a  bold  and  in  manj  reqMcU  an  on; 
trici  akme,  and  inrolving  an  araonnt  of  pccnnkry 

th*  cause  of  education  c«mid  have  induced  its  projectors  to  assume,  and 
graat  lUth  in  the  feasibility  of  Uteir  enterprise  could  have  justified  them  in 

la  October  1851,  two  years  from  the  time  the  school  was  organiacd,  a 
with  Mm  flnt,aadrinoe  then  U  has  been  saataioMl  by  UMunit«|«abrts  «r 
tthftnltk  vmr  Tillage  which  have  not  seen  fk  to 
I  of  a  rii^  dlrtrlet  It  was  known  as  a  model  adiool,  bol  aooa  aft* 
two,  there  then  being  ao  school  in  this  part  of  the  eoootry  wkkh  aihedad 
rior  to  thoae  of  the  eonmon  district  school,  it  wm  deemed  advladd*  to 
aot  ooHj  that  our  own  cbOdreB  aught  reeenv 

p,  and  oader  the  p 
fMr  pOpOi  f^om  abroad  to 
ielt  Mtovad  we  have  gone  beyond  aiost 
fti  a  hvge  majorky  of  tha  Unloa  lahooli  hi  *•  llii*  «f  Mirv 

y 

Owiagtottilt  iiiiiiary.th»ya>»ln 


e4  to«all*h«tfi«CllMMlBaM|aaihMr*r 
Aowt  fhron  liSMMBMli 
larMwdyll iiHijM 

■NithM 

fSmeetoothar 

IflttotheflMt 
to  be  hoped  k  will  not  he  the  teiC  ftr  MN^Mih 


.»» 
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of  Maiiiuuip*,  tn  our  popokmc  sad  eat«rpHaiiif  TiOagM,  are  ttk»  hop*  of  the  ftutc.  not  only  a-^ 
■Mto  of  acMlnnlad  Ifttralnf ,  but  m  prrpvmtory  tdioob  for  osr  TJnlvvnUj;  and  thcr*  can  U 
tto  food  rcMOO  yiAtjr  lll«^  dtould  not  Uk*  litU  Mid  poBitlon  in  k«eplaf  wrlth  their  rt*!  rank 
aad  InporteDco. 

Thif  btdldtag*  brkmftafr  U>  th«  dktHH  mt*  valunl  aX  tit.OOO;  th*  aaiiittl  e&pMMW  of  school 
IMM;  the  averBge  ttt—daiirf  of  pvptk,  ttO;  the  avrrafe  amouot  ralMd  bj  tax  for  pajmaot 
of  IMMlMrt*  aakrka,  Ml;  and  the  expeiuea  per  scholar  to  the  iohahttaata  of  the  dktrict,  for 
cmmion  arbool  priTilegta,  •». 

*mB  aT»n««  per  district  trbolar,  thoti|{h  no  higher  than  in  maoj  conunon  dfftrirt  acfaoob, 
dlflu  in  hopea  aoon  to  radnce  at  least  one  half 

""Tht  foUowlay  roorae  of  *tudlf>«  hare  been  adopted,  and  i»  aow  punned  by  the  Haaaea  in 
flw  aehool.    St-nw'  w  111  hare  rompleted  the  coarse  at  the  explraMoa  of  the  prevent  lerm: 


Orthc>^'nipii\,  Hmidinfr.  Penmanaliip,  Modem  Geography,  Orammar,  ArithmeCic  written  and 
mental.  Geography  of  the  Hearrna,  HiHtorr  of  the  L'nited  States  and  Ana)yaia. 

Ktaar  ykaa. 
flwfc    mgher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Grammar,  Ancient  Oeofraphy. 
laoood— Algtbra  began.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Graraouu' 
Tlllid    nooli  Keeping,  Algebra  finished.  Syntax  and  Prosody 
fborth— Bonrdon  begun,  Physiok>gy,  BoUny. 
Ooopoaition  during  the  year — Parker's  Aid. 

aBOO.<«i>  \y..\n 
Ffrat— Bourdon  finished.  Botany,  Geometry. 
Saeoad    Caonastiy  flaiahad,  ffistory,  Rhetorir 
Third— Trigonometry,  History,  Rhetoric. 
Fourth — Calculus,  liUtory,  Logic. 
Composition  during  the  year — Parker's  Aid. 

THtKO   IKAK. 

First— 8ur^-eylng,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Mental  FhiKiaophy 
■aeand— Chemistry,  Mental  Pbik>Hophy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
TUrd— Natural  Phlloaophy,  Mental  Fhiloaophy,  Agrti  ulttiral  Cbemistrj 
FowOi— Astronomy,  Moral  Scienee,  Elements  of  Criticism. 
Oooaposition  during  the  year. 

There  are  two  Primary  departiuents  for  youag  pupils,  and  a  Preparatory,  which  studsats 
•re  required  to  pass  through  before  entering  upon  the  othar  courae 

nSM  QCABTKH  rO«  POaSIQ!*  XtVM*. 

.tiM 

.  .  t  M 

..  SM 
.  .  ..  4M 

M«<4.  ...4M 

lUiia,  with  uaa  of  Piano  astta, *•••».«•..■  ..tM 

ffHtetii^  md  PrawiPf,  Katra. t  W 

R  If  sswrtfty  •riWMrii  that  tfw  aowaa  «f  al«4F  !•  M  thar<>u«4.  .^  .^u ^..  as  In  any  other 
>  iB  liw  aifllaii  aM  UMft  llM  ff«M«r  talllaa  af*  lo««r  IkM  la  Meat 

, jMi  ■MnHiB  ia  paid  la  pupartogy H  —  »» roMm. 
laa  la  thaisdawihi^p^i     Dw«i«lhafMl 
ft^  ihara  hasa  baaa  laffi  ilaiawi  la  Fiwil^Oafaa,  ■^ai^^  iiyiag  mA  Daawrlag. 
A ihlimi>'"li  ifciMlHl  1 1 i ■liiiimiiii  iwiwuwaf  iia^iiiilli  salaa,  hilaags •>!!» 
laMillbtary.  aaalalalaff  ««r  «w  Ikaanad  aalaaaa,  la  hapl  la  Um  b«M- 


m 


iag.    The  Eacyctopedk  Axmtemm,  tad  Mmnl  otbir  fhatte  boato  fcr  u>i«i» 
reoentlj  added,  and  txt  mettmikkt  to  the  metnben  of  Hw  aeboei    Thetv  ««  ■••  fe 
vertity  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  number  of  ■tadeats  from  Ihta  leliodL  iilliinf  nHirt  i 
year  in  adrance.  ,  #  .    ,  f    ,  ,  .^  %, 

The  number  of  foreign  pnpib  connected  whh  the  ariiool  ha*  ItiiMia  wry  anHl  4ftM II 
was  first  opened;  and  during  the  paat  jc«r,  a«  eur  cataloKve  wfD  ittem,  a  krf»  »nmhtr  IMW 
been  in  attendance  from  diAnvnt  parts  of  this  Statv,  and  some  frw  fr«m  oOwr  Aitwa.  Ov 
buikUnf,  wfakfawfll  accommodate  flrom  sixty  to  terentywHh  rooms  fDrst«d|7,  has  ««■%%«• 
fuD,  and  during  the  fidl  and  winter  qmuter,  sereral  applcatkas  flir  adiiJasInn  !■««  bsea  t^ 
fused,  for  %t«ot  of  addittonal  room  accommodaHoas  in  tho  baiKttf.  Ilrit  kr|V  ■■■hit  «f 
foreign  pupils  who  hwre  b«en  united  with  the  school,  and  wHlwH  mj  qprnW  cflM  ar  ariki* 
tation  on  ouir  part,  plainly  shows  tl>at  our  cnura^  of  feMkrvelkMl,  tta'aMflMd  af  tMtMar 
puramd  by  our  teachers,  and  the  maaagemeot  of  tha  school,  ara  apfsarfilid,  and  flMt  a 
sdiool  based  upon  the  Union  System  may  compats  wifh  tha  beal  lastHuMiwa  0t  a«r  Imd. 

Our  school  year  is  dirided  into  two  terms  of  twenty'Cwo  weeha  eadl,  aad  amh  twm  Ma 
two  quarters  of  clereu  weeks. 

At  the  dose  of  eadi  term  there  is  an  examination,  at  which  tim»  the  dMasa  aiv  fiMU^ 
examined  in  the  branches  they  hare  pursued,  and  at  Ute  close  of  tha  tWrd  %«■««•  tlw«*li« 
pnbBc  examination  and  exhibition.  '"' 

Thtn  ara  two  litarary  sodatiesoomaected  with  the  school,  which  hav»ii|ialM  MiiMldl  ft^' 
Mitiaiiiiiiii,  ami  bafora  one  of  which,  dnrin^;  the  past  wtaitar,  pabSe  ls(«««a  oa 
awtjlsrti  partaining  to  popular  education  hare  been  delivered. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  this  sketch  to  state  as  briefly  as  poarible,  tfM 
torea  of  our  school,  that  the  public  generally  may  kaow  whal  wa  have  i 
abort  a  space  as  two  and  a  half  yaara,  and  «^iat  may  be  aceomplMMd  I* 
m  ov  Slate  in  tha  same  laudaUa  enterprise.  What  poMfe  tftM  km  daaa  la  TH^hMI  ft 
win  do  elsewhere;  and  if  others  see  anything  rrimmawdaMi  hi  9m  WMifli  ••  tm*  II  •■ 
ba  ipeadOy  fbDowed  in  other  places,  and  the  adraatagea  af  a  1 

edncatioD  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  numbers  byi 


From  the  ituctess  which  lias  crowned  our  eflbrts,  and  the  high  podlioa  wUA  o«r  sAaal 

hM  attatnod  in  so  short  a  period,  we  cannot  brtog  this  report  to  a  aloac  wUhaal  wftaf  IW 

friMds  of  education  in  other  places  to  hsxard  at  least  an  eipwhnwd  la  lh»  mtm  ^^MK 

asllher  do  we  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  aKhougta  modi  oar  coftrgai  mi  watmmmt 

maj  do  In  the  cause  of  education,  the  frtmt  ««r  Jr  of  sdocatalg  the  rapidly  liiii  imtai  ^f*^' 

tfeaoT  this  commonwealth  must  be  performed  bi  aad  Ihroogh  Iho  la^mmmttmim  ifUit 

arMolaBriet.    Upon  tfaaaa  the  safrty  and  perpadslty  of  oar  «alla«alia|iii  *■!•■•  ••■■*• 

^  diptad. 

C.  J0W4X,  S**  itmHtu  ttmti 

LAjntNC  vsuts  Mtioor 

YVlfttJ»a.riuwtsW.8H«AnUJl.*^pfHaf«s4<«i«f 
Dm»8»— Ilarlng  the  eaaso  of  ] 


*»lB  nwV  ottiaro,  to  brtaf 
•mdr  yrMMaallf  Ml  MbtMl 
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tlM  iMito  or  our  («pnMk»a  tiwrtiBthwM,  glMmg  Co  tba 

of  hwnoB  pncNM,  4o  I 

!  lo«  A  brief  Uitoty  of  tbo  origia,  iii9  Md  pNOMt  proivoalo 
of  Iht  **Lamim  Vnam  SaraoL,"  loatod  ia  Um  nartlMni,  or  m  it  icteroMd,  tb«  •iow  tows'* 
poHkiQorUikriihfo.  aahBolDterict Mo. t, to tho  tomwhip oTI wrtHh  lfl«Mg«,w»i«»t 
oryoiilaodtoilMl^ntiniiiiiii^i^t^ttiwefltyoBctloMof  kod,(thopi>iwyrwtloo,bowo<M, 
rom«d  ««k  4mim  fcr«N,)  iBal«dh«  tte  aori^oM-tldrdport  of  tMo  viBiWt;  o  odMollKN^ 
ordtaaqrcivocUjriMMM«aiad,iAwhAohftadMolhaiW«ik«|itapoo  oa  «rM^o  of  ilK  aoitfHi 
«MllfM».  Butonrfaf  to  tbowpldtoaMcof  pi»whtiwi,tbBochool  bolldtofooa  pgo>odl»» 
totho  wtoof  th>Jiiitrict,on^— olniiiiaiH  lOMk,  potty MiMt Mkoob ipMir 
ftot  th»y<|*r«  Mtiool  if  iMtt  iJiifiJ  old  oirfgono,  ■■■loJ^Jte 

I  #I»H>  •ooVt  not  toog  r  M—in  ■aaotiood  oad  wMwotoni  i  ■oHop,  wliilo  hmimim 
laiMailtwaMHHiiAaBalMMtBO.  TIm  boMAdol  ivoridaco  of  tko  CWm  4dkoo<  < 
pot  ioto  opendiaa  at  Mmtett,  BiHk  CMok,  ioMovOKoad 
toatioe  of  Biaay  of  tho  most  octiv  pad  influeatiol  eittoens  of  tho  ditti  lot,  oad  ■  <  mh  i  flM 
naolfcatMdo  Iht  topic  of  rainorwi>i»a{  JteoppltwiMlily  to  tif  iwiiliag  «Mti  of  thi  dMriet 

OMrita  aad  ftodbOitj  of  the  pkm  itrcngthenod  tbecoD^icUoii  that  in  onay  M^^oot It  wmwtik 
oolMdModtooArdtothoooauranitf  at  ocMOtMi  oeonomioal  and  jot  ilmpogh  njitow,  o«d 
DMMOof  odueotkin,yioldlaf  tliooi  evorj  advontageto  be  derived  from  tko  hm  onadnftod 

High  Scfaoob  and  Academieo,  witboutthdr  attendant  evila  aad  iTpaaoi,  M|y  unawai uto 

with  tbfllr  wnalB,opon  alilie  to  ali,oad  witliin  Uie  reach  of  aU. 

Saoh  baii^tlioliffbft  is  wUdi  the  Union  School  iiystemof  ednooltoa  i«Mf«tvdrdlMi%thai 
m  fht  AaaaaJ  Bebool  nMOtiag  oa  the  80th  8epteiuU-r,  \SM,  the pnotiaaUlilgr  mi  miiwiy 
of  oNa«hw*Mitoblobaadinraadfaitainii«a  ''Uaioa  teiiooi,*'  waofUlyaadab^dlMaMd, 
■Ml amlmriain  to pnwihowi a aito, to roJoa  tho  aooMniy  Amda, and  to flaier  at  oooo  ia  ilgkt 
■Bid  ouMit  into  tba  vvotk  of  eroctiag  a  largo  and  ooaunodioaa  building,  with  a  inifhla  boQ 
Mdirrhnol  apparatM,  wero  almost  unaaimooaly  agreed  to.  ▲  coounlttoo  wao  ajpoiatod  to 
propareplaaa,  and  eotiniates  of  coata,  tte^  and  to  report  the  aame  at  an  adjourned  aifwrtag  In 


Tho  oonunittoo  deaerve  great  erodit  for  their  oanMit  ondBOTors  to  mako  the  buildiag  what  k 
i>oaid  ba.  aad  jrotandd  annorroaary  oxpenae  aad  outlay  of  ftmda,  aa  appears  £rom  tho  fdna 
aad  artiniatoi  sulwairiuil  at  the  January  moating,  as  also  boTo  the  buihiiag ' 
modi  good  aease  aad  fdchftifaisss  to  the  carrying  of  tboss  plaas  iato  exoeotloa,  as  Iho 
i||ilf  win  most  doar^OTidooos.  Ths  worit  has  advaaoed  so  aeariy  to  oontplfthm  that  tha 
aHiiit  board  hare  dseidMl  to  open  the  school  tor  thsteospdMi  ofpupik  about  the  7th  of 
JaaoBsst.  TtaooAMikladeodaspffalssworilgras  tho  bttOdhig  isl 
sUs,  oto*)  of  shaat  IMH  ••  ft  BMl 

ttaga  dlsttootriowofalaMil  Iha  tMiro  vlliti^  II  la 
■pwithaipiddHftuBM  to  bMdth.  eomfort  aad  eoavoalMMa,  aad  b  oirfMMi^ 
te«itoMSMMMtetofr«MlMtolMp«pilB.  Thab«M[^toeaMhnMtod«fbrioh.lwaila> 
rte  Mgh  and  hMiaMat  bswi*,  HMdlV  ddrtyndx  Iv  dity  tal  aa  tfM  iMand. 

The  baMoisat  win  ooatohi  lbs  iHl  aai  (fei  oMo  ika  attflMi  dtdfa  liawriod  o«t)  aln  *a 
appasatiw  Ibr  wMnah^  the  varlaas  romoi  by  means  of  hoatod  ahr  u— <mi  to  thtai  la  plpaa. 
TWfcol  story,  twohrefcsl  high,  U  •  biOl  to  the  osuiro  tototvowipa^if  a«aBl 

alas.   Tbt  asoaad  stoiy  is  mato)|  <»<  <*«  g«-tirrfei  m  Uoul  room,  wIMi  wfllama  atoo 

for  Wtadeiny  room.    Tho  north  oad  of  Uus »  I  Uiiu  two  smaD  roooM^  ooa  to 

coataia  tho  Ularaiy  and  sRhool  apparatus,  the  •  «u(r.lu»ihe  wishes  of  the  prla> 

Mini  sifhsf  as  a  priwda  ipartaisl  or  rocMdIati  >««aaahMgaaMdWgb,  aad 

li.in.  clMr>.<  li 


$n 


bMnloikiightof  byi 

of  Httle moment, is tkawflaofWlMt  tmd  dlvWooorttM] 

MfMntf*  door*  fiva  ItoiMfTof  ttM  hiA  imd  CM^  vtuTOtmdad  fey  a  Mgfc^t 


Tbe  Board  hare  tecortd  the  aerTicM  of  Mr.  John  B.  Dixon,  m  |iilnil|wJ, 
edged  ability  and  rip«  scholarship,  tog^hor  with  hit  long  eypwlnwe  mti  «r 
iof  Mhoola  of  thi<i  character,  hare  (gained  for  hfin  an  enviable  reyutntion.  Thff  «■  tto 
emploj  SDdi  nmnber  of  competent  asaiatant  teacher*  a*  the  wants  of  th*  adwnl  an^  Mtaiii. 
It  te  cMMStty  hofed  and  expected  that  Um  iMtltatiMi  Mij  in  no  deirrw  «Hippatol  OWMlfW. 
Utinni  nf  fhnsr  irhn  hsrr  tn  nnblj  rarnil  tir  nnr  Tfllins  jnnfh,  wlw,  as  pi  siylMWs  ilWi, 
most  receire  an  education  somewbara,  either  at  sooM  tral  smiAmM  MlHMri,  or  matt  9m 
hannts  of  Tice  and  foUj. 

Tbe  course  of  educatioa  will  comprise  a  primary,  middle,  and  rlaasiral  dspartmMil,  aa4 1%^ 
Board  express  tbe  determination  that  no  effort  on  their  pari  shal  be  waMiaf  la  asnv*  aMH 
petent  teachers,  and  suitable  apparatus  to  make  the  school  o«a  of  Iba  sary  bait  la  9m  ftrt^ 
SPtlitttheTarioas  branches  from  the  primary  lessons  of  chtldhoad,  ap  ta  dw  MgtarMi 
■Mva  absCmae  btaadM  of  a  daaslcal  education,  can  be  pursued  bi  m  with  paait  aMiMiHM. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  csUbliihmwrt  of  aash  a  sdwal  hnyaawHaa  af  ^» 
State  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  a  lively  JBtMSit  te  the  pragiats  of  Iks  a^BBSMMli 
cause.  3Iay  this  system  of  schools,  of  wliich  wc  have  good  reaaoa  to  ba  praad,  fab*  Mi  MM* 
dard  still  higher,  until  there  is  afforded  to  the  youth  of  every  conimaolly  dvaofbeat  <ht  aaiira 
Slat*  and  all  hare  a  moral  right  to  exercise  their  minds  In  cootempbrtlBf  al  thtft  li  gnai 
and  baaatthal  In  the  tmI  creation  of  thought— that  intellectual  culture  and  aaeld  laipff««aaM«l 
which  win  enable  them  to  act  weU  tbeir  part  in  the  great  drama  of  M(  Owt  a*  (hey  task 
abroad  on  tlie  rich  splendors  of  Ood's  material  universe,  and  invaMlfBla  aMta  tr^j  the  laaa 
wtaddi  govern  matter  and  mind,  they  may  be  only  the  better  prepared  to  ^MSMriaaM  aad 
known  the  rich  rewards  of  a  trik  roi'Catio5  over  the  State— the  aatloa  aad  fh*  vMi 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yoors, 

&  t.coKnu» 


DETROIT  LADIES'  ACADEMY. 

Hrft  iMUttitkwi,  nrg^niiail  but  a  fcw  monlh*  daca, 
■m^Mdltiaooafldial^  iMpad  that  th*  wHilpaHniw  ofi 
Mandly  an  tatoTCit  in  ita  miecato  may  be  realised  Ui  iu  ftitara  < 

B Is thadstormlDBtioo  of  Cboaa engaged  in  the  eoterprin,  to«ifc>i>> 

ipaela,aaeliooloftbahlglMatordar.  That  th*j  m^,  by  raadwfcw  I"  «*»■*■«  r^ 
m^fhamen9meh^afmem9tbhiA4»et,ttmhrttm»t»emmm4ltmmmmt^9t,mm 
ODftofts»aat,hMbaanptirchatod,id  wmUtmii^  nffmtf^^i^pmfmm.  Aoti»> 
patent  board  of  «ntnictor*,rarTfaHyiilie>i<lwtMin»iWii  to  »i»  "^"!?"  Mdiii^r 
to  tsach,  win  be  employed,  and  the  noil tkorovgb  IbM«iIIm  li  •■••  m^Hwm^mm^ 

tol  branches  of  edocatlon,  wlU  be  furalAH  «i*^  *•*•*•  •■^  •^■■J*  •••^^ 
■•aodal  taWtoof  tbepnplJswillreertva  awasartM*l»to«|^    Al  Jlwlto  <«wwi i<ly 

itadloaaly  •voMdlta  the  tellosnee  eawtod  by*at\nAM«  mmr  ^itm fmmimai  mm^ 
em.  ThayooDgLadkawhoare  membata  «*fc  ••  •■<(r»  •■  *•  •"•^••"^  |*  •"**»*"* 
plMN  of  R0ftow  Worahip  a*  their Mmtt  mtf  i|ii*>-  ,^^    , 

In  Hib  flmaf mnart  nf  itis  frfiimt rtt ^  —  ■giiiiilfc-s«»  to*««Mlir«l|^ 

•wy,  hot  with  Ihato  a  MffM  and 
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MdalMdiaf  of  aMlifttpB  iatvafye 
■at  >»  tmmakmA  t>  hwrpawnn  or  giMrrWia  t  Hw  tie—  6tjnmf  tmtt. 

T>>  lotdtmtBlfoMrtoditfalt^fartothf— TWiMof  fcurt—  wwktMch. 

Tte  Flmt  TW«  coiimi»aew  oo  Um  Mooiid  Mood^  bi  8«|il«aib«r,  th*  Mcood  om  Ik*  int 
Umit9  im  JauMijt  and  th«  third  oo  th»  fourth  Bfoodi^  in  April—fifiof  two  wm 
it  thaolOM  or  tho  V*BC  •«>  F>U  t«nnf. 

ThH«  wiM  be>tt  wmfcnation  of  th»  A4M<mte  Dcpwtntat  at  tho  flkm  of  Moh  Iwa,  I 
apahik«iminirton  of  tho  vhole  School  at  the  doM  of  tho  BoholMtfc  Ymt,  darij^  Uw  1 
VMkof  J«|j;  al  whioh  tiaw DiplovaM  wiU  ba  giaolcd  ioaUwbo  hata  complttad  tha ( 
eooTM  <^  at«4j,  and  aoataiiied  a  satiifiMtory  eiMirfiiarton  in  aach  dapartoMOt. 
DKPAanMsnrs  a5d  coi*k8k  or  btudt— nuxAET  DSPARi'xa-vi. 

SkUctic  rrim«r.  Eclectic  Spelliiig  Book,  Eciectio  Baadan,  lat  and  Sd.  Mitcbeffs  SiDall 
Qaograpbj,  AjrithaoeCie,  Thompson's  First  L««soiu,  Exercises  oa  Sates  and  BUckboards. 

PBKPAJUTOKT. 

TMm'a  if^>arCh  Baader,  Edactic  SpeUer,  Mental  Arithmetic— Oolbom,  \wmg  Atmiptm, 
Uaoffaphj-MitohoU,  Gfammar— Smith,  History  TJnitad  Btataa    WJIaea,  AriCh- 
Thoipaoo'a  Id  Book,  Botany  for  Beginners,  Paricer^s  Bxerdses  in  Oonpoilttoaa. 

ACADEMIC  OOOBBK— naST  YKAa. 

Manual  of  Orthograpby  to  Definition— McEUigott,  Grammar— Brown,  Higher  Arithmf - 
tic— ThompsoOf  Andent  Geographj— HitcbelTs,  Mental  Algebra— Tov^er,  Natural  Fblloso- 
phj— F^her,  General  History- Willard. 

Parlcar's  Exercises,  Beading  and  Writing. 


Algebra— Dane's  1st  Letiaons,  Physiology- Lambert's  3d  Booii,  Chemistry— Joliaaoa,  Bot- 
any—Wood, Book.Keeping— ^laybew,  Dooieatic  Economy- Beedier,  Natural  ThMlogy— Ft- 
ley,  Astronomy— MitchelTs  Bnrritt,  Mental  Philosophy— Upham,  Logic— Hedges. 

ftrkar's  Aids  to  Oompoaition. 

THIKD  TKAB. 

OaoMMtty  Davia^  Lsftodra,  Geology- Ruschenberger,  Algebra— Davias'  Bcm^m,  Mn- 
&m  Laat  Unmn,  Rhaloric~Mewinan,  Moral  8cieoc»-Wi^yland«  Bvtdaocea  of  CTiilrttoHj, 
Msf ,  Oaoaral  Bavtew. 

PartievLiratlaatioD  given  to  Beading,  Orthography,  Proounciatioo,  Oomporftion  and  P<rn 


Tsitloo  in Priaafy  Drpartoaent,  prr  term  of  fouctaen  weeK-, .  .  i  ch> 

"        PraparalOTy       «  •»  -  oO 

Aeadnnio  Ooum    i«t  J<w'*  studies, ><  00 

-4da»d  ad  year's  atadK"  ■ .  19  M 

-        Laoguagra,  (Balra.)  atab, . .    i  09 

MiMtw    Piano  or  OidUr ..  It  09 

Drnwiflff  or  PaiaMnf  la  Walar  Coloca. 9  09 

VmoiVUm0  forP^aaiiDa, 3  09 

BMrd,  tofathar  with  Fval,  Ughia,  W«Mi«.  Kumlrtwd  Booom,  «d  Ttdtfon  Id 


wkfa  Anadaralr  Oowoa    Utyaar IM  90 
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I^jnnent  •«ch  t*rnj   in  ad«Ynr«.    I 
»ft«r  the  conun«tic«ment  of  the  term,  mm  Ibr 
eovnt  of  protracted  fOntm. 

■Ml  •.  ffrnT 


GRfGORrs  CX)M3i£RClAL  CXMXEGE. 

DcTMiT,  Oriobw  H  MM 

To  FRA.XCU  W.  8hk.iki<a?i, 

SmpenmUndtmt  ^f  Pmbiie  ttulnuliti  tf  Ot  tUt*^  MMW/«* 

Dkajk  Sui— Tour  letter  with  a  copj  of  jour  anooal  rqwrt,  cattM  to  hHid  ur-^  ■ 
bie  with  TOUT  request,  I  send  the  foDowing  report,  aUo  one  of  teq  cifr«few«. 

In  Mar,  1850,  with  the  eucourageinent  of  a  number  of  the  ttrA  liiMhwi  am  of  I 
I  orgaoixed  a  achool  to  be  known  by  the  oame  and  itjle  of  GregorT^a 
mjrself  acting  as  principal  of  aaid  institution,  with  K.  C.  Walker,  B»% 
mercial  Law.  The  object  of  whicli  is  to  secure  to  yuung  men  (who  aerrr  ha««  h*4  llw  < 
riCDce  of  the  diversified  ftutctaoos  of  the  oounthig^room,)  a  thoromtt> 
education.  The  course  of  study  proposed  embraces  peiimauahip,  book^ksvptef  by  < 
entry,  commerdal  cakmlationa,  and  commercial  law.  The  lystsM  of  iMaMaf  Ib  mkk 
tioo  discards  the  use  of  text-books,  and  relies  upon  oral  and  btaek'tword 
are  inatructed  individually  and  not  in  classes,  so  that  they  may  color  at  a«y 
in  xatlo  of  their  capacity  and  assiduity.  The  school,  tbovgli  ■nail  at  ink,  hao  Atom  HMidl  |» 
month  gradually  increased  until  wc  have  tound  it  neooamry  (o  promro  amlslBal  MMMBi. 
The  first  year  ending  June  1st,  1851,  tlie  number  of  stodcnla  that  aalcrad  Ibo  oot^f*  «M  fli* 
It  usually  takes  young  men  of  ordinary  capacity  three  moaths  to  oompllCe  IW  coane  mW 
struction  as  arranged  fiur  this  clnss  of  institutions. 

The  Commercial  College  serves  as  a  coxnccting  link  bKti 
the  counting-house  of  the  merchauL    The  literary  and  < 
diadpliue  and  general  information  of  the  miod,  breadth  and  iiuiiniiifcMirfiw  of  fk«.  Mi 
the  enUrgement  of  the  understandhig.    While  the  diacl|»ttae  of  tlM  < 
trihntes  directly  and  largely  to  these  ends,  Italao  enablas  the  | 
apply  them  to  the  practical  details  of  btisfaM»«,  la  one  ef  the  rooit 
Ooctipying  this  ^-antage  ground,  the  beginner  in  a  mercantile  raiver  b  aat  i 
raaaed  by  the  dUBcuHles  which  tuevUably  beaet  Uie  man  who  Is  dMCitate  of  a 
ucation.    A  man  may  liave  natural  ugadty,  but  without  thia  dMpAi^  '^  * 
which  b  more  speedily  olitalned  by  thb  disdpllne  than  b  xtrntg  oMataai  Iff  yam«  •<'< 
rlence,  he  can  hardly  exp#H-t  success  In  busioeaa.  or  an  inilaval  Mnitaf  *l  Ms  | 

In  cooeladon,  the  unileraigiietl  feeU  oooMeot,  from  hb  uyataaat  MAM  ^0  \ 
theory  of  the  subjecu  of  lnrtnirli«o,  and  with  the  aid  of  ea«b  iiMMmM  ••  mif  > 
tMitbe  win  be  enabled  to  advance  those  who  avafl  tliiaialw  i  ■#  ib»  •^M^r*  ^ 
Wik  of  thorough  and  arrotnpH«hed  arcouaMato. 
^  Resper(Ail)y  t««^ 

rtf  AN  a« 


UnderwtioM  XL  of  the  levbad 
the  hgbbinre  to  enrounme  the 
meat    It  would  seem  to  be  ai»  yi  p*Mw»  ^  «h» 
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lOgkal  recordi,  which  ar*  to  h*  hor««fVr  pnhK^>oH  with  Um>  r«>{wiH  of  tbo  8uperint«atait  wf 


Am  \mmm,  thU  April,  IIM. 

■hi.  Prajicu  W.  8hbajuc/C«,  Super LiUtndtnt  of  PubUc  Instrutttou: 

DsAK  Sm— I  Mwde  wkh  ptMuure  to  your  r««|tiMC  for  a  copy  of  tb«  ubie  oonuntmintoi  hf 
ow  to  the  8aitth»oBfam  Institate,  exhibiting  in  inche«  and  decinulg  of  sd  inch,  the  ■nwlli^j 
ftOl  of  Raoi  to  this  city,  for  the  three  years  named. 

Th*  instrument  which  I  use  is  De  Witt's  nine  inch  Conical  Rain  Gs^,  the  prindple  and  coo- 
atraedon  of  wliich  you  may  find  described  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Scienoe,  VoL  XXIL,  pafs 
ai.  Tables  like  the  fclloH-ing,  sometimes  in<  lude  with  the  rain,  an  acooont  also  of  the  water 
of  mettod  snow.    It  should  be  observed  that  this  do«<  not. 

1819.  ISM.  Ittl. 

Jtevary ,«3.  ,66.  ,!•. 

Fsbruary 14.  ,80.  S^ 

Mareh 1,69.  MT-  !,«. 

April 1,13.  ,»6.  3,ft. 

May 3,5©.  ,36.  5,85. 

Jane 3,46.  3,44.  Ml 

Jvty 3,17.  2,15.  5,M. 

AngMt.  3,16.  «,5«.  4,18. 

•qrtmber 3,86.  1,86.  MB. 

3,38.  1.09.  M4 

1,66.  1.73.  t,«8. 

37.  ,93.  MT. 

l«al 27,33.  a,90.  36,M. 

Wtwn  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  variation  to  the  annual  amount  of  rato  which  fldb 
htn  is  large.  The  quantity  whicli  fell  the  last  year  exceeded  thai  of  1860  by  nearly  thirteen 
inehaa.  /s  tk$  rui  arndftU  rf  tk*  ttmttr$  in  our  grttU  Uk*§  due  to  tie  vmrjfimg  faaalif y  V  ''•'* 
wkUk  JaU*  ia  Hftrtut  ymn,  in  tk*  rtgion  wkiek  tkty  cccu^f 

The  ananal  average  to  this  place,  for  tho  three  years  above  namad,  la  MjU  inohaa     Tha 
latoBoalMitialatodlobtSOtachMttottMllateaoriftw  Tork  and  Ohio,  31^  hi 
,  S8t  to  101^04,3111  is  rte^tl;  to  81.  FManbqtfh.  1%  to  Otlovita,  81;  to  Vera  Or«t, 
«it  and  to  8mi  Lola,  8.  A.,  »8l 

Tha  paealtor  iilftttatioB  of  Mr  llilt  to  raklion  to  thagraac  lakaa,  to  addhhM  to  thoaa  I 
vMahaMOooMMO  tow  with  oMmt  llaCaa,  urgas  to  tfw  eatahHahmaat  of  a  wall 
^pHiM  of  iiiHaarolegi»al  oliiii  ilJMt    >  cannot  be  doabted  that  tha  fcUhfttf  pwMwaltaa  •f 
■wlt»Hyatawfcra<twyaara,  iiuaidiaaiiH  Bton^y  to  a  vahH^bla  ooalriMk 
to  Urn  JawlnpiaMnT  of  fanta  ani  priMlplaa  of  Mnoh  I 

«r«w>atote. 

iwlMppyf  h»owlhtdiaiulgiBthaai»anglyaayactedynttratl<Kto«,aadoaBhtha»a 
•mi  you  may  be  oaaipMa^  a«aaaaifyil  to  Mm  aoiawpMsliBiint  of  yvm  irtMoat  UAtf  to  •«• 
faf<dtolt 

▼aryra^aHW^yyoata. 

L  iKlTH  W^HAHT 


I 


RULES 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  UBRARIK3.  «u. 


NoTB     By  section  141,  the  township  board  bare  power  to  •« 

116  of  the  school  law,  which  proridee  tor  the  diatriomioa  of  il 

and  to  restore  the  same.    Bee  sections  US  and  Ul.    The  flaUowiM  r«ln  •!•" 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  1848: 

Dt-nu  or  uBtuaiAji. 

1.  The  towTubip  librarian  shall  keep  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  bsloi^l^  l«  Ikt 
lilnwj,  in  a  blank  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  Im  ikrii  k»  M0««iM 
township  for  their  safe  keeping.  In  said  book  he  sliall  epter  ia  a  kflUi  lMa<  iIm 
number  of  each  book  bekmging  to  the  librarj,  with  sttoh  nditirtffiMi  m  OH^  ft«ai  (!■ 
be  made  thereto. 

S.  He  shall  label  tmch  book  beton^ng  to  the  township  hhnrj,  heton  It  ki 


Tnemkip  Library. 


*"rh{s  book  is  recumable  tu  the  director  the  last 
is  wspoosible  for  all  damages  done  to  it  while  in  hia 

The  preceding  label  should,  if  practicable,  be  neuUf ; 
aide  of  the  cover.    The  name  of  the  townnhip  to  which  the  ttbnij  I 
in  the  first  blank.    The  number  of  the  several  Tolnmes  shottkl  be  I 
ingwithNo.  1.  ^     , 

3.  Section  51  prondes  that  "the  director  shall  draw  from  the  towmship  llbrarj.  dM  pnipW> 
tion  of  books  to  which  the  district  maj  be  cntitJed,  and  retara  the  aaiae  lo  Ih* 
brary  at  the  expiration  of  ererj  three  months."  The  tiiiM*  ftir  dmfhtj  bMlM  fra 
ship  library,  and  returning  the  same,  shall  be  the  fin*  Sktvrds^r  of  JafMHfj,  Apti^  Mif  Mi 
October,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'ckxrk  M.  and  3  o'doek  P.  M. 

Aocording  to  section  115,  the  books  of  the  township  librarj  are  to  be  dtalHNilii  ^  Ai 
towMhip  Ibcmrian  aoMiDf  the  sereral  districU  of  th*  Iwiniifclii,  !■  pi  opwHi  %» ftm  — ■Nr 
of  ohUdren  la  each  betwaea  the  ages  of  four  and  aigklMa  yaan,  ■•  IIm  mm  Ail  ipp«r  |p 
the  last  report  of  the  dirador  Charaof.  But  all  tnapi^  dwrti,  Mgw^Wf—^  *"*"'■»»  >«'Wt' 
ing  to  the  library,  shaU  raoMia  tiMrein,  and  at  all  ptepw  Itmmbt^rmmlmm^tm  If  ^p 
dtisens  of  the  township.    [See  MoCloa  144.] 

♦.  The  Mbrarian  shall,  in  a  book  to  be  pf«»ided  tor  thapui|iW^I*«f»H«|  •»••■«  ^^ 
tha  backs  ha  mi^  draw  from  the  towasMp  Hhtary,  bf  ilHir  mmtmn  Mi  ii  M*  wmmm 
oiatfa  th*  MM  Wbra  they  shall  baracWMi.  ^    * 

%.  BaihallmakaawriuaareporttoiWMiMol  lMpHilt% MMM the  mkmi  IM*pi 
of  March  hi  aech  year,  seuhig  forth  tha  •■mlwf  of  hMto  to  *•  »»«ry. 
The  report  shaU  also  state  what  boaks  ha«a  kM* 
boaks  hava  been UM,  if  aor.  «bat  bOvred;  Md «tali 
MBMCacfc  togacber  with  such  othw  pwilMlMM 
bp  pbMd  OB  file  wUb  papara  er  ihalr  aAw. 
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DMqr  allow  <lir«cior«  who  have  aoC  drawn  booka  for  any  qi 


tofaebool  tUatrku  than  ba  anUUMl  to  draw  booka  from  tte  < 
'AaBloaBabooktoaoypcraoa  wboiaDot  a  rwHwit  of  hia  dlrtriat 
1.  KopwaoaalMdi  btporatttadto  draw  mora  tham  oiw  book  at  a  tima,  nalMa  tkara 
books  CMMgh  la  the  Hbray  lo  aecomnKvlai^  rO  pertoiu  that  are  entittod  to  draw  i 
And  In  no  caae  ibaU  an;  perwn  br  ;  •  draw,  at  ooa  time,  mora  tliHi  one  book  fcr 

himarif,  and  ooe  fbr  each  metnbar  «■;  iliatU  able  to  read. 

4.  Tha  nmiy  Ad  baapan  for  drawing  and  retttrnfaif  booka,  every  Saturday,  (oieapttboaa 
*9»  wlMtt  the  diraelor  fatana  booka  to  the  townablp  Ubrarj,  and  drawa  aaamr,)  from  U  •*• 
cM  IL  until  f  o'clock  P.  M^  milea*  the  director,  with  the  cooaaot  of  the  diatrict  boivdV  Ml 
>tlMtiaie.in  wbiohoaaehethaUgivednenotfeatharaoC  Tha  dlieotor  nMV••ttift«•- 
»  dfow  paraooa  enCMIed  to  receiTe  bookm  to  draw  them  at  other  time*,  u  raagrairittiM 
eonvenknce  of  the  partlea.  But  all  books,  wlienerer  drawn,  tludl  br  rrturtMnl  to  th«  director 
the  lail  Saturday  of  arery  month. 

S»  DUferent  peraona  wkihtnf  any  book  or  books,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  the  same  aecordlaf 
to  the  priority  of  their  appHrations. 

myvM  A.XD  PAXAon. 
!.  For  rrery  rolome  retained  beyond  ttie  time  estnblislicd  by  tbaae  rules,  a  fine  of  litt  oMta 
■ban  be  imposed  for  the  first  day,  and  a  fine  of  t4>n  ci^nti!  |>er  week  thereafker,  until  the  book 
ahdl  be  returned. 

t.  For  tomtng  down  learea,  taarluf,  greasiuK,  ur  iu  hu>  way  matUating  or  injuring  bools 
byond  their  natural  wear,  the  director  is  authorized  to  impose  a  fine  of  not  lasa  than  Ate 
nor  more  than  twenty,  for  each  and  every  offrnce.  No  peraon,  againat 
unpaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  books.  Bat  any  person  dissMHsfied  with  i 
by  a  dIreeCor,  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  township  librarian,  whoae  dadalon  ifeali  be 
finaL 

3.  Any  person  losing  a  book  beloogiug  to  the  township  library,  shall  pay  tharafer  ttot  kaa 
than  the  first  eost  of  the  same,  and  not  more  than  twice  that  amount,  to  be  dettmlBad  bj  the 
director;  or,  If  hist  by  a  director,  to  be  determined  by  the  librarian;  and  If  kiat  by  a  IRwartaB, 
to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

'4.  All  fioaa  raeelred  by  direcion  shall  be  paid  to  the  township  librarian,  who  shall  pay  tha 
•HM  Into  the  township  treasury  fur  tlic  benefit  of  tlie  townahip  library. 


BULBS  1  oVBBmfKNT  OF  THE  UEDICAL  OOLLBOB  IN  THE  U1tlVBB»> 

TT  OY  >,  ADOPTBD  BY  TIIK  HOARD  OF  BBOBMTS  OW  THB  inaVBIII> 

TT.JL...,  .~v. 

OATAiiOum  or ; 
AbcMi  fi^ar,  M.  D.,— Profbator  of  Obstatrka  i 
1^  IL  DM«hac  M.  D.r-«M«MMt«r  IMtoal  Jt 

fcirt  Dwtwi.  M.  IX,    Pi  o>Mwf  Theory  and  Praotlea  of  P^yak  and  Faihokny. 
Mmw  Ow.  Ti  r .    Fi  nfmrr  "f  1  "'* — r  — ' '  -"rr  "  turgaiyittc. 
i.  AdMM  Anao,  M.  D..~Fa«ilMMf  «niiiada  Madka  Md  n«alok«y. 


•rilM  ItalravallyiMI  I 
•wfwy  In  the  OalaaMliy  of  Mlehlgaa.'' 
M.  Tha  ffi  vtuum  wtm  ar  haf^liyf  haifiililii  *haS  niiuMillUha  F)Miril(y  of  thU 
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3d.  Hteiinme<liat«gOTCnaMat«rtMt  4«pw«MBt  iMI  towMite  Iteltarf^  «iMi 

PaHbmhC  of  Om  Vnbenity. 

«h.  One  of  dM  Frofe«on  •|>poUke<l  umv^  Igr  «Im 
pttitde atittad iimllmi  of  tiw ftcaiiy. Mid  b»< 
ever  in  his  JndgOMHl  MOMMry,  or  vpMi  applMtfoB  «f  «9  •«•  1 

Stlu  AflliBiiilligiof  thePkcnttyaaaJoriiy  d1— Mllflo  »^—r— .   tettoi 
of  Uie  PrMident,  •  Pkvriitont  pre  im.  dHl  bo  ayyotalH  kf  I 
UM  dirtle*  of  Um  PrMMant.    TIm;  pr«rtdhigoaDoriboB>ortw»i< 

6th.  The  FWcoltj  thall  amiiiallj  appnint  om  of  I 
roeord  of  idl  their  proceedings  and  •nbmit  tho  mow lo tto  lafiali all 


7th.  The  Preaklent  of  the  Fteeulty  Bh«U  keep  m  book  I 
of  entrance,  name,  and  age  of  each  student,  with  hk  phoo  of  i 

8th.  The  Kaealty  ahall  present  at  the  annual  meednt*  of  fho  Btgeatl,  ftivport  < 
tera  toncfain}!:  the  intero«U  of  the  department,  an  in  thdr  ttow  ttB  ftriko  • 


Itt.  Ererj  candidate  for  aJroissinn  ftball  preM-nt  aatitfactorj  evMnwo  of  fMi  awttt 
acter,  shall  exhibit  erideuce  of  a  good  Ergliah  edtication,  the  knowMlgO  «#  Mtf« 
phy,  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  such  an  ■tgoolDtOBPt  wWk  tto  iMim 
GrtA  hngnaget  aa  wm  enable  bim  to  appreciate  the  techafcal  tat^mi  of  aoAitoii,  mi  i 
and  write  pr— eriptiooa. 

Provided,  theae literary  reqoiremeou  ahAll nol  bo iariitod  npon  fcrlko t«« im yMTO. « 
the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M  D. 


on 

lit  The  course  of  study  in  this  depaftmaat  she!  coanMaee  the  ir«  Wo*Ns4if  la  Ort»> 
ber,  aad  eootintie  untfl  the  first  Wednesday  in  A|»ril. 

Sd.  There  nhaU  be  four  Lectures  dail}.  (i'aturdays  excepted.) 

3d.  Bach  IVofeesorshaD  daily  examine  the  close  open  the  sal^Jea*  •'«*•••*■»•  •*•••■•" 
Tioosday. 

4di.  AU  text  booiu  used  shaO  be  selected  by  the  PtenKy.  s«l^  101*0  n  «■■  i^«t 
Board  of  Regents. 

5th.  candidates  for  gradnatioo  shafl  antiooace  fill  umtfn  m  ea«»  it  the  *****  *^  *'.  ''^^ 
course,  or  the  commencement  of  their  second,  adAaBkt  iiiaihiil  mpml^  mtft^H^ 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  MaterU  Medica,  and  chemlitry.  

Ml.  r^«v!V»n»^  tor  graduaUoa  sludl  be  required  to  arrHaa  lhe*l^W»il«t  Witf^^W 
Bnrftcal  subject, once  fai  two  weeks,  which  fhooisalMl  he  rsad  wi  *•■**  *'*"***'*'X 
on  each  Baturdays  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  PlKitfly. 


UL  Brery  student  on  entering  shan  pay  Uw  earn  of  lea 
k  to  be  appropriated  to  the  lac of  the  lilrsry. 


FicuKy 


B$§^ 

^•.•ftordvthMactttdrttt  may  b»  i  ii  niiMiiwJii  fcr  flu  digw  ot  Docmr  of  Mmhrt— ,  ^ 
*ifltKidMfc««UHM»of  lu«in(rpurMMdtte«w^  oril«dlelMMi4  topiwy  Air  tfevM  yMn, 
with  Mine  rcftpectoble  pracUUoMr  of  Madkhw;  niMt  have  nUeuded  two  ronnM  of  kalvw, 
U»  ht  in tha  M<dfa>l  P<|iwliMt  of  iiio  Urt w^  ofUkirigMi;  niutluirerabiiilttodtolk» 
rmemMfm  origiMl  thMfa  oa  amm  Mtitool  wrt<>«et,  —d  haw  jmmed  anOTanifciiiow,b<M1 
Am  oloM  of  Oie  McoBdeootw^  MlMMlory  to  dw  FlMolqr. 

ad.  AboHbimbioo  of  OM  jMT  from  th«  t^rm  of  atodj  nmj  b»  mode  in  fimr  of  ^l^dl■<<l 
of  the  dtpuUmmkBotBdmet  aud  Aru,  and  of  otbar  roapawalito  litorarjoancc«.«adi«apw(- 
abto  pr»crtrtiMMw»  of  fcor  yawf  af  nding,  may  be  admJted  to  itedesfMof  ILD^bjattMid- 
aMa  npoa  om  oootm  of  ieetoraa,  on  paariaff  the  requiaite  ajumdnaftioii. 

Adopted  at  the  annual  meotinf  of  the  Board,  July,  18M. 

»  E.  M.  WILCOX,  A-eerdory. 

As  anioceotire  to  cA»t  on  the  part  of  the  studeut,  a  regnlatioo  to  eoofntn  to  tho  Mkwteg 
haa  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  R«geats. 

Tha  Medical  Faculty  trausmitted  the  foUowiug  cumuiuuicatiou  whkh  Maa  road,  and  thf 
V$ailf^  authorixed  to  nuke  the  regulatiou  recomnended: 

Faculty  beg  leave  to  add  to  their  report  a«  preaented,  ttie  toDowIng  raooM- 
rix:  to  provide  for  tlie  publication  of  oue  or  more  such  thesis  as  may  he  aelM*t«d 
%|Im  Faculty,  at  each  annual  commencement  of  this  Department. 

Adopted  July,  1851. 


TEXT  IJOOKb. 

The  law  does  not  make  the  recommendation  of  flie  Superintendent  imperative  upon  school 
oflSoen  to  adopt  the  bookit.  Nor  is  it  believed  that  good  policy  would  re<iuire  it  to  be  so,  fbr 
evil  might  ensue,  by  its  arbitrary  forct;  upon  thot>e  who  are  indeed  good  judge*  and  good 
teachers,  but  who  might  be  of  opinion  that  they  could  be  more  successful  iu  adopting  and 
teaching  from  books  other  tlum  those  recommended.  Without  the  cordial  co-op«ration  of 
tohool  ottom,  teaebers  and  parents,  neither  the  law  nor  the  recommendation  would  reauk  in 
any  practical  food.  It  cannot  be  expected,  howe\-er  much  it  might  be  desired,  that  all  can 
afraa  MpwiOamarHa  of  the  lame  book  or  hooka,  any  more  than  all  can  agree  upon  oo*  qra- 
tarn  of  bdlsf  In  matters  of  fidth,  or  upon  the  merits  of  an  agriciUtural  implement.  The  h«M 
ImII  Wk»  Cka  baft  isonlng  iit«nail,  eventually  gains  iu  way  hito  use,  recommen^tton  or  no 
riaoMHiadatk*.  <T^  axaminatioo  and  reoummeudatiou  of  a  person  whom  the  legialaturr 
to  be  competent,  U  was  supiMMed,  woukl  not  be  witltout  its  benefits,  in  ftuiilltating  in- 
seoltaf  uaeful  books  to  the  view  of  teachers  and  others,  thus  making  way 
fat  tkair  gradual  introduotioo  Into  scli«M>hi,  not  iu  a  forced,  imperative  wanner,  but  bj  cMcIt* 
taf  tbo  exauiiuatiou  and  invastigation  uf  all  interesfbd.  Nor  (*au  this  be  viewed  in  any  oIImw 
Ight  Hmmi  tba  loqnlrMDaat  of  a  good  pulitv,  which  ensure*  impru\ieioent  and  progrsaslon. 
Far,  if  It  ba  urged  that  eadi  aueceasive  oAirtr  i*  to  recommend  the  same  series,  M-itJiont  ref- 
anooa  to  his  own  Judgiitent,  or  that  the  santo  offltxT  is  to  |)erpetuate  hi*  onii  recummeoda- 
Hoos,  iJurt  is  ««  emd  to  ail  further  mdtmmctauml.  Our  scholars  and  our  srhools,  in  tho  next 
qnart^  of  a  (vniur.v,  woukl  be  found  fkr  back  in  Uie  |iath  of  retrogression  and  behind  the 

I  recommendation  of  a  Hat  or  strlM  of  hooka. 

dUffmii  fi.-iii  ih"-"-  wiii.i,  uittj  un^>^  ik..-h  i tH-ummendod,  that  iha  beoka  wridch  arolB««r 
aehools  are  to  he  thrown  proniiMUously  out  of -flw^oora  of  our  Mbool  hooasa    that  | 

nem  hnalHi    tliai  HaiiMr>  ara  to  rl 
I  fr.  iliU  wooM  ba  nonfMiw.  and  &«>  U 

lotjsntlwtiiilt  •.-••-'  -     Tbe  uaanu resuaa  anrtrtpa(li<, will bt Ibtmd hil 
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befer«  Qm  pablic,  before  t««cben  luid  M*hool  oOkwr*,  a  iMk  of  I 

have  been  examined  asd  compared  with  tbote  ta  m»,  and  i 

had  befor<  them,  it  maj  be  hoped,  mijcht  ^K)t4  inniii  Ihrtlily  l«  IImb 

of  inTestif^ntion;  learingsnrh  books,  nfcer  Minnnni  Ing  tkmttmMntx 

oAoe,  whore  the  law  its-jlf  leav««  them — aubfeci  to  i 

wbe,  as  the  best  jndginent  of  school  officera  and  tcaeliert.  and  liMlr  lnMiah<||>  of  dMi 

wants  of  the  sshools  or  districts,  shall  afterwards  dictate.— 9sr/rrhiearf!rar*  WtpmL  IMt 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  certain^  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  i 
jndgment  of  this  department,  se-'ins  best  adapted  to  the] 
soch  works  to  find  their  way  into  our  schools  npon  their  artoal  i 
scholars  free  to  avail  themseh-es  of  such  authorities  as  In  their  oplBloa  «IkM  OMM  HMI 
aid  their  tn>-e8tipitions.  It  Is  not  contemplated,  either  la  the  kw  9thfHJk  dffWttM 
make  such  recommendations  im|)erati\-e.  The  great  ot^)aK  of  iMs  Tfr|alni>i  «««M  t 
to  be  that  a  list  of  suitable  books,  properly  and  carefuUj  axaoriMd,  alMidi  fea  fttrmm  h 
teachers  and  school  officers,  in  the  hope  of  fiKilitatiug  tliair  owa  aiMalHllaHv  •■4  Iv  t 
mnUf  of  actum,  that  something  useful  may  be  accompUslMd  towards  a  dsalraMa  vaMbn 
No  reason  has  yet  occurred  to  this  ofik-e,  to  modify  ur  rliai^a  lAa  frotand  aMWMid  afoa 
subject,  in  itfi  last  communication  to  the  Legislature. 

The  organization  of  schools  .aud  acadamiea,  the  astabUshmsat  of 
dowmenU  and  apppropriations  for  teacliers,  are  but  first  stepa.    Thtj  aio  aB  | 
that  system  of  training  and  development  which  is  called   — Itr-afhrn     TUa 
oonsist  in  the  acquisition  of  mere  facts,  learned  wtthout  < 
raDgementv  but  in  that  orderly  training  which   develops  fat  I 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  nature.    Education,  tbersCora, 
Tliere  must  be  correspondence  and  \mity  in  all  its  parts. 

In  a  perfect  system,' each  branch  has  its  appropriate  idaaa, 
Por  this,  much  study  and  much  experience  in  teaching  are  ! 
farmer  learns  his  business  only  by  labor  and  toil,  continued  i 
instruction  for  the  yotmg,  that  are  to  furnish  food  for  thv  tnkid  MM 
schools,  can  only  be  contstructed  by  ^-aried  knowledge,  sidtd  bj 
oaa  be  formed  only  from  ripe  knowledge,  made  practical  by  midl 
sad  become  well  known  only  by  the  fruits  they  bear. 
ot  this  oflke  was  directed  at  on  early  season  to  the  subject  ot  feast  books. 
fUled  with  muJtilkrious  systems,  having  ao 
carrying  forward  no  common  system  of  < 

syatem  is  most  neccaaary,  and  most  easily   attataabla,  variooa  »pttm 
othar  in  theh-  organic  structure,  were  often  to  ba  fcoad  ia  tka  aaaw  aehmi,  i 
the  same  cUss.    Systematica]  bistnietloa  In  tba  tuot  adaaoas.  taasd  upm  wtAwa 
tied  principles,  could  not  thus  be  given,    rader  thb  lata  of  Odm*.  H  Miawd  to  bm  i 
to  oiake  selecUoas  and  recommendations  which  woaM  neara  al 
same  achool,  aad  If  possible.  In  the  same  dIatHct    fa  aniuiiHiiliNl«Mfc  »— alalai 
ed  that  diflbraeoM  ot  Judgment  and  oploioa  would  afll»,  «•!  mif  i 
aad  teacbara,  but  among  various  authitrf  aad  publfsbef*,  ••«» 
dibeled.    It  h  perhaps  dii»  to  tba  lufeaiiaOi  of  our  ar»«al>tiil  tt^  was— >r  saaw  afl 
prfadpal  leleotinaa  made  and  raeaauBaadad  bj  this 

The  works  of  Profrasor  Davlat.  oa  tka  Mil^wt  of  I 
oerachoola.  wawgraat^y  prufarwd,  bacaase  of  iliHr  i rf  ii<il  WiWjWMll,! 
ptaoMoo of  thair ruka. aad tiwir  imfanaHypiaUk^  iJiwHir.    t»»«*Wi#i 
iMd  bag  bam  at  the  bMd  of  tbe  i 
Palali  had  prepared  a  courvt  of 
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ta  vflMlt  «r  in  part,  la  mtM  of  Hm  coHafiata  intttoitioiM  of  Um  oonanj. 


libroolMoh.  0«r  DnlfonUj  had  adofHod,  and  BOW 
To  bava  Hm  aama  sTilaoi  la  tha  aohoolB,  tfaa  preparatoij  laatltwtkiM 
rniveraitj,  appearad  to  ba  of  tba  flnt  taaportaaoak  Tha  prineiplaa  of  exact  adaooa  aio  ttif*' 
saoM  in  ariUunetir,  in  aitabca,  aad  In  tha  hifhar  Waaohaa  of  maUtamadca,  and  aliottld  bo  . 
Uogtat  and  oiphhiad  la  tba  aama  awnnar,  ap  that  a  pupil  who  Um  tltoroqgfalj  laamad  hia 
aritbaaelie,  wOibafo  arqvhrod  thoaa  batalta  of  thoogfat  which  prepare  hiot  for  tba  atody  of  tha 
adrancod  eovraa.  The  oooraa  of  rrofcaior  Davies  it  tba  o^jr  completa  ona  now  baikira  tiM 
paMk^  in  which  all  the  aubjecta  forming  a  full  rouraa  of  matbamattealinatructioo  are  taught 
lo  ona  ganaral  uMthod.  Tliis  coutm  haa  baan  rendarad  of  atlll  greatar  «atna  aa  a 
I  of  adncatkm,  bj  a  notnt  publication  onUtled  tha  "Loglo  aad  UtOky  of  natbamatka." 
TUa  work  ghraa  a  fbll  aaa^jaia  of  mathematioa  aa  a  aubiact  of  knowladg«»axplalaa  tbaaMnlal 
proeaaaaa  whidi  tba  atody  derelop^  the  mature  of  the  reaaooing  aniployad»  aad  tba  baat 
rnaibod  oi  imparting  instruction.  It  is  a  work  which  sliould  be  in  tba  banda  of  arery  praati- 
cal  laaeber,  and  its  superior  merit  entitkw  it  to  s  place  in  every  district  library  of  tba  State. 

lo  Vbt  aeleetion  of  text  books  for  hlRtory,  the  Rome  conalderatioBS  govemad.  Tha  aariaa  of 
Mia.  inUard  embracea  a  s(*bool  iiuitonr  of  the  United  States,  a  larger  history  tar  advaaced 
daM8a,and  a  general  history,  snciint  and  niodprn,  all  constructed  upon  the  saine  gaoetal  plaa. 
more  tlian  any  otlier,  seems  to  connect  chronology,  geography  and  the  phjaica) 
and  growtli  of  our  country,  i\-itli  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  nationa  and  the  progrcaa  of 
They  are  marked  by  a  wide  range  of  thought,  a  pure  and  ardent  spirit,  a  warm 
ad  a  methodical  arrangement  particularly  adapted  to  instruction. 
FOr  the  work  on  natural  philosophy,  we  are  indebted  to  the  system  of  public  inatmotloa 
established  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Mr.  Parker,  whose  philosophical  worfca  are  raeaaa- 
mended,  has  been  long  knovtit  as  the  head  of  the  public  schoob  of  that  city.  HIa  worka  bava 
paaairi  tba  ordaal  of  adoption  and  use,  not  only  in  tluit  city,  but  in  oUier  places  eiioaflly  diatin* 
guiabad  for  good  schools  and  general  intelligence.  Their  peculiarity  consisto  particularly  in 
claarnaaa  of  style,  correct  arrangement  and  copiooaneas  of  matter. 

Grammar,  it  has  been  Icnown  from  long  experience,  has  been  taught  mechanically.  To  break 
up  this  (alse  system,  tlte  author  of  tiie  work  recommended  for  use  in  our  schools,  haa  adopted 
a  aiatbod  which  subjeola  erery  step  to  careful  analysis,  obliges  the  pupil  to  chalk  out  on  tba 
hiadt  board  the  raavMi  of  arery  lesson,  and  compare  every  principle  with  those  which  have 
piacadad.  Thus  was  substituted  a  series  of  connected  prindpiet,  for  a  set  of  arbitrary  rulaa, 
— fUif  Oranunar  a  scieoce,  eoligrhtening  and  oxpnnding  the  mind,  imuead  of  a  dubious  art, 
loadhif  and  dogffaif  tbe  nMDory. 

No  reaaoe  aaad  ba  aarigaad  Cor  recommeodrng  a  return  to  the  elamantary  works  of  Dr. 
Wabftar.  Attbougfa  parfai^  aul4«ct  tu  objection,  otbars  hi  some  respacu  are  no  more  per- 
flMt.  BaaidM,  Ida  dkttonaij  la  the  standard  of  our  bnguaga,  and  baa  bacooia  a  national  traas- 
ura,  aa  well  aa  tha  moauraaat  of  his  industry  and  gaidus.  To  discard  his  elementary  worka 
from  adioola,  wbila  we  adopt  tba  hifhar  as  the  haala  of  our  literature,  would  seem  to  ba  aa* 
wiia.  CoaaaetioB  aad  naUbml^  la  ^jataoM  of  Inatmotlon,  will  alona  ralaa  the  odad  to  qiaar 
of  tboogbt,  whOadMhrtat  and  ooaffiotteff  ayataoM*  like  oppoalla  wM« 
ila,  oely  prodnea  agltaHon  and  froth. 
BaHag  tbaa  aiflalnad  tba  faaaial  priidlflai  wbkh  have  govaraad  this  dapartiaaat  la  lb* 
I  indaaimfcHnn  of  tart  hooka,  U  iaaaMia  of  maeh aatkballoa  Ibat dMaguialMd aad  aUa 
adaaatonaf  ovrowaiuu  have  aa  illliiiiHi  aliliil  hi  giftag  tba  right  torn  to  aa  abraady  aa» 
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X-tST  OF  TUT  >MMB> 

Webster's  Elemeotary  Speller. 

aim's  SpeUin^  Book,  for  adranced  rlssin 

MdOiH^T's  Ist,  Sd  and  3d  Ueadert. 

ftrkcT's  Rheeorical  Reader,  aadaerlM  of  Eeadera. 

InstmcCiTe  Reader. 

McBUigotf  8  Yoaofc  AniUjter. 

do  Analytical  Manual. 

Davies'  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 

do     Bcbool  Arithmetic. 

do     I'nlversity  Arithmetic. 

do     Elementary  Al^^bra. 

do     Ek-mentarr  Geometry. 

do     Drawing  and  Mensuration. 

do     Bonrdon's  Algebra. 

do     Legendre's  G«)niotry. 

do     Elements  uf  Surveying. 

do      Analytical  Geometry. 

do     Ditf.  and  Into^n^  Calciilus. 

do     Descriptive  Geometry.  v 

do     Shades  and  Stiodows. 
Willard's  School  History. 

do      History  of  the  United  States. 

do      Universal  History,  perspectiTe. 

do      American  Chirographer,  a  chart  to  aid  in  the  study  of  Willafd^U.  ft. 

do      English  Clironograpber. 

do      Temple  of  Time-*  chronological  chart  of  Uoiversal  Uistorr. 

do      Historical  Guide  for  Schools. 
The  first  Book  of  History,  by  Peter  Parley. 
Bobbins'  OutKoes  of  ffistorv. 

Mitchells scrii's  of  Geographies  and  Atlases— AndeoC andJlodcni. 
Clark's  .Vew  En?Ii««h  Gnunraar. 

Parker's  PnrKrreMive  exercises  in  RngHsh  compositioo. 
Parker' It  Aici  to  English  Composition. 
Northend's  Little  Speaker, 
do        School  Dialognes. 
do        .Am.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Parker's  First  lessons  in  PhikMopby. 

do      Natural  Pliilosophy. 
Smith'it  Illustrated  Astronomy,  for  Diatricto  and  Schook. 
Mclntyre's  Astronnmv  and  Treatise  on  the  GU>bea. 
OhnstwuTs  large  Philosophy,  for  adrancod  ciaawa. 
OlmstaMTs  Astronomy,  for  adranoed  classes. 
Reid  &  Bain's  Chemistry  and  ElectricUy. 
Fuse's  Geok>gy. 
Hunikon's  Physiology. 
Chrk's  «lemente  of  Drawing. 
Wood's  Botany. 

Uebeig's  Chemistry,  in  iU  application  to  AgrkroKure  wnd  PhynolORj. 
RMrwood  &  Brittoo's  School  Song  and  Hrma  Book. 
Kingaley's  Jormiile  Choir-^or  teaching  vocal  miMlc. 
Pnltoa  ft  EMtman't  Chirographk  chart*. 
do  K*j  to  •• 

do  Writinir  Books, 

do  Copy  Books. 

do  P>>nmanship. 

do  Rook -Keeping. 

do  Blank  Account  Boahs  Ibr  llHdWBlk 

do  Blank  Aocoant  Books  for  PknMMt  Md  i 


IJBRART  BOOK* 
DicnoMAWia,  BOOM  or  nmnm 


FMn/Qrolopcdta;. 


Bwofdopedk  AomtIomui, • ••«•••••••••••••#••. 

WotMtor't  dictloMnr • .••••••••••.  .1 


Worreater't  dkrUonary, ,•....•...••••••..  t 

Crabh's  HTnonrme*, ,,,••#•••••••••••••••••••  ' 

Uddeli  &  Scott's  Greek  I^tloon;  or  ndkoriii^ « •••••••.  • 

Lt««r«U's  Latin  Leitoon ••• ••••••••••..  ' 

JiBtbon't  Greek  and  RonMn 
Fhk's  Man«ul  of  riaosiwl  iJH 
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BfWMto'a  BocTcJopMiU  of  kImmm,  art  aud  Uteratuir, 1 

lleOttUoeh't  Unlveraia  OueOeer, 

Mwrw'a  Bamtoptdfai  of  U^irraphj, .  . 
MoOaUodi's  OomoMrciiU  Uicuuuarj,.  .  . 

^    '       "  I  of  Bkigiaphy, i 

ibera'  Cjclo|MdiBorEii«liah  liMnituns S 

Chambers'  kifomMrkMi  for  Um  People* f 

Balihrio'*  ProaovndBg  Gasetoer, 1 

BoejelopMUa  of  A|picultun> 1 

Ur«%  DfeJonary  of  Arts  aud  8cieur«, S 

WebMer'a  Eacrrlopcdia  of  Duinesdo  Kconoraj, 1 

llorw**  Nortli  AnM^rkttn  Atlas I 

Daiverta]  Adas, 1 

BvOar's  Ancifnt  G^omnh;, 1 

Potter's  llaud-Uook  for  ReiMlera, 1 

^croft's  Coume  of  Ueading, 1 

RKLIUIOX,  HArVtkAL  AXO  &1CVIUIX1>. 

JUtto's  Qyclopedia  of  BibUcal  Literature, 1 

Tlie  ol>Uga4un8  of  tlie  world  to  the  Hible,  bv  Dr.  Spring, 1 

Homr'smtroducUou  to  tbe  study  of  the  Bible, 1 

Butler's  analouy  of  uaturaJ  uiid  revealed  Religion, 1 

Faitft  naturaTtbeolog;,  witlt  Lord  llrou^'liam's  notes, S 

WiMinan  on  the  oooaectioa  of  science  and  religkm,.  •• 1 

Pfelej's  eridences  of  Christianity, 1 

TnrtMr^s  sacred  history  of  the  world  pliikwophically  considered, 3 

Bftfltim'  legends  of  the  Mussalmau, 1 

MUmaD't  history  of  the  Jews, 1 

miman's  history  of  Christianity, I 

Banlw's  history  of  the  Popes, ^ ....'..;.  V. .  < 1 

HistO(7  of  Missions, 1 

History  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the  U.  BUim  by  members  of  tbe  re- 
spective deiiominationti, 1 

Imuation  of  the  life  of  Christ, I 

LAW  AXD  OOVERXMKNT. 

The  Constitution— published  by  order  of  U.  8.  Senate, 1 

Wheaton  on  the  law  of  Nations, 1 

Oardner  on  the  moral  law  of  nations  and  American  policy, 1 

Blackstone'ii  commentaries  on  the  common  law  of  England, 4 

Halkm's  oonstitutioual  history  of  England, S 

Ooostitutioos  of  tlie  several  States, 1 

Story  on  the  constitution  of  the  L'nited  States, I 

The  fMerattst,  by  Madison,  Jay  luid  Hamilton, I 

.Kaolfk  ooounentaries  on  the  consli  utioii  aiid  American  law, 4 

(annual  and  special)  of  the  vevenil  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  Congress. .  .1 

of  cases  of  constitutional  law 1 

.  OO  tbe  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  by  Hart, 1 

In  America,  by  De  Toccjueville, 8 

in  France,  by  DumaH, ....  1 

in   France,  by  Mirhelet, ...  1 

rights  of  Woniati,  by  Maiisfleld, 


offtfvpobttc. .1 

or  FlMrttamentary  practice, •  •  •  1 

oflOelilgMi, > 

EDOCAnOR. 

Schools  mud  Sikooi  tftttwu. 

>1.  IK»-'41, * 

A.  IMA—'I I 

-'    •m!»_'47 S 

i:. 1 

Mstrurtioo,.  ...... ..••••«••••••••••••«.. I 

'*"  j 


^      ...       i. .:..- I 

Is  of  ttbiMlr  Ulnnd,.  ••••••.■  ' 

r.«.  ' 

nr  .ilmriim, «  •  * ' 

,g.   n.  /•./»•##, .♦.#....   I 


Tkt  MfeeolMid 


, .1 

Muiamu  iri  Tti  -f"'"'  OoHI»kmrf,  I 

filitt  .                 ..   U.  t^amtt •••• 

. ia«MS  H.  tdtmtt I 


The  teacher  taught.     Emur$om  DmetM^ •*  .^ ,    ,,,| 

The  dutrict  school  as  it  wan.     W.  Burt^m, .  .  ... *', I««i 

Slate  and  black  board  exercises.     fF.  A.  MeHt, '.,.'.  *.*.*.  11!  I  ! *  *  .  «f 

Mental  cultivation  and  excitoraent,    J.  Briwkmm, 11.11^  .*,*.  * .  • 

Conft>88ionff  of  a  schoohnanter.     W.  J.  Auolt,.  i *  .*.*.'.*.*.*.  ".  If 

Common  ucliools  and  te-ot-lMT's  aeminariea.     C.  K.  St^mt, .  .     ..'.!*,**  ••••1 

History  of  educaUon.     H.  I.  Smith, ,  ,  »\\'g\  ',\\,^§H 

Domttie  EducmUtm  and  Eemn^mf.  ^ 

Humphrey's  domestic  education, »...,,'#i,.,,» •#.! 

Beecher's  domestic  economy, ,...•,.*..'., 

receipt  book .'.'.........« .  ,. 

The  mothers  book,  by  Mrs.  Child, .  ••  •  .  X»  ♦  .  rV***  .  •  ••*4«] 

Phelps'  fireside  frien<C •^••4. •••••• 

Combe  on  infancy .....•..»...•«••••.•••• 

Thompson's  numa^jement  of  the  sick  room, i  ...-.  i  .....  i  ...  .  .'«  ....••  «  •« 

Shaw's  medical  remembrancer, ,, 

Hand  book  of  needle  %vork, ..,,, •••••! 

Leslie's  lady's  receipt  book, .  •  •  •  «i 

Frugal  hoiwewife,  by  Mrs.  Cliild, .....,......•..•«  •.•«1 

Webster's  Encyclop:pdia  of  domestic  economy, ....•! 

PAynrai  EduaOion  mmd  PhftMrng^. 

Education  of  the  senses, •! 

Air  and  its  uses.  •     • 

Griscom's  animal  mechanism  and  physiology, r...^". ••••t 

Combe's  principles  of  physiology, ••! 

"        constitution  ef  nian, t 

Johnson's  economy  of  health, I 

Alcott's  house  I  Vive  in, 1 

Warren  on  the  preser^-ation  of  health, ••! 

Self  Edueatiom,  tft. 

Pycroft's  course  of  reading, ....•...#! 

Cobbeti's  ad\ice  to  young  men, •....1 

Beecher's  lectures  to  young  men, ••! 

Sprague's  letters  to  a*  dav.ghter, I 


young  men. 


Hawes'  lectures  t<i  young  men ....*.•..«•••  mmk 

NoCfs counsels  to  the  young, •••! 

Sedgwick's  morals  of  manners, ..«•••...••• 

The  Toong  lady's  friend, •  ••• 

Jewsbury's  letters  to  the  vonng, .,..,........••*• 

The  young  maiden,  by  Muazy, • •••| 

The  young  lady's  home, ••••■ 

Self-culture  for  young  men,  by  Dr.  Channing ••• 

Self-training  for  young  women,  by  Miss  Seoiprick, I 

AOUCVLTPMX. 

Prnit  and  fHift  trees  of  America, 

Agricultural  chemistry, • 

New  American  Gardener, ♦•»••• ..•^••••••••••••••« 

Farmer's  dictionar)-, .•...••••.•.•«••••••••• 

The  farmer's  companion, ,,,».......••••••••••• 

The  complete  farmer ,.,,..••...••»•••' 

Catechism  of  agricultural  chemistry, ••  •  ♦•••••  ••••••• 

American  Ihrmer's encyclopedia, •• •'• 

Totiattoa  the  horse, » • '      . 

do       do       pig, • 

CultiTation  of  the  grape  vine *• 

American  flower  garden  directory ..••••••• •.••••• 

The  American  florist, • 

The  American  gardner, » •....•-•.• 

The  fanners' instrvotor, •• 

Aroerkmn  btMbaodrr • #•••••• •« 

Agrkmitart  and  gardening,. . 
The  AmerlOMi  poultry  Uiok, . 

TIm  honey  bee, 

The  etiltirator 

The  farmer's  library, 

Joomal  of  agriculture, .  .  .  .*. 

Tbe  American  pott«r«v's  compattiott, 

"    **   '  ■      to  the" — -  — 


•  •••••»•*•  ••< 


History  of  BrMab  • 
Book  of  oonmwrat. 
MoCoIlooh's  oonunerHal  dkdoavy. 
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"^siJKr:---.^"-* » 


9M«MAd  wti.  bfBMbw. '.V:^.,,,,^ t 

.1 

1 


MB  ftolorin  aad  tlMFir  opantiTM, . 
M  it  WM  and  it  to 


DijraattiM  flMtarift, 4,^.  .1 

mm!  nMHiMJWtiirft  uf  Um  uteiMili, .1 

of  pOTOdsiB, •••••*..•...  ■•! 

fcitTBrfaw,  indatry  md  art  of  man, »•«  .  -I 

Fteniiur  iUostntlom  of  me<.-hauux, •  •  Af  •«!•  ■  - 1 

Tb«  book  of  the  f««t, •....•».  I 

A  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Enelaad,.  ........  .1 

Hiatory  of  cotton  manufacturea  in  the  United  Statea,.  ........  1 

ARrHTTKCTORE  A!<D  LJUtDaCAHl  OART^"*" 

Band-Bouk  ufuvUitecture 

of  architeetvre,  by  Mrs.  Tuthill, 

I  to  young  architM^ta,  by  Wightwlch, I 

■   gnide,  by  Hill, 1 

house  carpent4>r,  by  Hatfield, .  .  I 

Dowaiog^a  oottas«  nsidenoes, .,.,^.... 2 

BB^i  oa  landscape  gardeniog  and  rural  arcbitecture, > . .  .1 

Ammmm's  tnes  of  America, ^ I 

■■Mraon's  trees  and  shrubs  of  Kassachu  setts, 


Reynolds'  (Joshua.)  discourses  on  tlie  fine  arts,. 

Tassing's  history  of  the  fine  arts, 

Lanzi's  hiatonr  of  painting, » 

Uand-Book  of  painting, 

Cunningham's  nves  of  painters  and  sculptors, » > 


LOOIC,  lUliCTOiUO,  OQMPOamOM  AMD  U.OCl^ 

Wtaately'a  alMDaata  of  logic 

Mllb' ijitMn  of  togic 

jmaM^f*  tiamants  of  rlwtoric,. ..;...  ^  » 

■hm^ damanla of  tffUieiam. ^.v;  ••'••• 

hrkw'aa 

lOf. 


MoearT's 
Bwaelra 


CoMwoir*  OMoual  of  ISIocntiaQ, . 
MMd»«flVa  ajalani  of  raadlog,. 

ItOfoTa  yoonf  spoakar 

HHMtlfsJurenBe  apaakar 


MOHAZ.  AMD  ICKMTAI.  aCIBNCB. 

Boyd'a  eclectic  and  moral  philosophy, I 

Wajland*s  elements  of  moral  Hciviice 1 

Abareromhie  on  the  moral  feelin|rs, ■• 

Benr7*a  history  of  intellectim)  r>hil(>sophy, 1 

AharoromUe  on  the  intollectu&I  powers, 1 

WboowiTa  alemtfnts  of  morality, I 

Dfttood'aoaaaya  on  uu>rality, ■  ■''■ 

Oolerldge's  aids  to  reflection, 
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.'»  Sidereal  llearens,. , ......,,•. 

K  *     sceaery  of  Uic  Hanvns, WW,  .II! 

♦*      practical  utrooonqr. .•..........#•« .1 

Somerville's  mechanism  of  the  HeavaiM, ,,, •,".  .  «v««t 

Nicfaor8  architecture  of  the  Ileavens,.  ...^ , ,,,  ,,«.il 


Ootlines  of  natural  philoiiopby, ...I 

Olmsted's  school  philosophy, .,,,.,. .....••••I 

**         rudimentsof, ..^...•.. Clt^ 

CSumber's, ...  ,^ 

Exilcr's  letters  on, •  «  •! 

A'mimral  Mitttrf. 

Smellie't<  phiia«opliy  of  natural  liistory, .| 

Good's  book  of  Nature, .....I 

Goldsmith's  aniiuntcd  Mature, .,.••  •.••.«••••.  ..  •  •!••*•«•••••••»#««# 

Duncan's  sncrcd  pluiosopbjof  the  8«a^iu, . ••ji...»^ •••«.«••  •««!# 

Hovritt's  book  or  the  seasons, ...••••.•••«««| 

jGodman's  American  natural  liistory, •.««,.«..•••  •••«••<» v^ 

Uncle  Philip's  conversations  on  natural  histor}', •• .•  ••4<il 

IQstory  of  insects, ••••••! 

"  '      birds, .,  , ••••••  •...«•  ••.■••..•••1 

"        quadrupeds,...., ..  j.  .4.  •*>.•••••*•  ..•••••I 

"        tlie  elephant, ^.•••••...•..••.•••1 

White  b  natural  history  of  Selbome, ..••.#>••..•••••. •.•••! 

Parley's  anecdotes  of  the  animal  kin}?don) ..I 

Naturalist's  librarr,  by  Sir  W.  Jardine, tl 

Modies'  guide  to  tbe  study  of  Nature, • .  •  •# 

Ckcmutrg.  *  .'^^n 

iiilliman'k  clieuistrv, .  ...  •  •  >•  .  •....•»***k. •*•... I 

I>r«per*»  "      * •..,.,.,...  ..4 

Jtffivfck-s,       "         - I 

■UMg^»  afprieuUural  chemistry, ... .  -•  «  ..»»....  »«  •  • ■ 

Mineralogif  mud  0*9Ugif. 

Lee's  geok>c7- and  mineralogy, • #• J 

Dana's  eeolmnr ...•.••.. •*•»•••••••• 


Dana's  geology. 

LyalTs 

Pige's  geologj 


.t 


Cray's  boUnical  text  book,. . . . 
Htmants  of  vegetable  physiology 


Botany,  and  ytgttakit  Pkfttptmgf 

h 

Seienee,  a^iUdUtJka  Art* 


Pn 

Aru./i;  r,  i.v...^.,v«  o.  .,i..,  ^jv, • 

Practical  treatise  on  dyeing  and  calico  priiitiog, 
Bnf^Deer's  and  mechanic's  com|iaakMi» 

Farmer's  Und  measurer. 

Practical  treatise  on  roedmakiog,.  .  .  . 

Reowick's  practical  medianle, 

Working  man's  companion, 

Allen's  mechanics, 


•and  art, ..«.,..,,....  .••«••.•.•  .^o^^J 

to  the  arts, •  •  # < % •••*•:♦  ••••#•♦♦••••  •-•  * •  •<♦« 

,K, .••««^...».«li* .••♦•I 


(UmartU  Wtrkt. 


^:; 


•  coarse  of  reading 
don  of  Mttory.f 
ITeovwy  day  of 
enMroJof  nne 

eveuts,  vf  nvw 


do 
Robbfai'a,  Wwo1sr%  Wnv«%  do. 


Hw  fcriptnrea  of  Um  «M 


hlstorjofUwlowa,. 
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.  ..J 

.  ...4 

...a 
...I 
...fl 

.  .1 


OjfMmot  '  ' '  Tj.  by  Chrirtton  koowl>d|CB  uteittj, ...•! 

tltlttf^*  '       .  -  <Jr««»c* .  .  ••! 

■mkii's aaelriit  *. .  .  ..1 

lUriwaffshUtor  r ;....  ft 

DMMrthniM'  Onuiwt.-. 1 

Rome. 

OvUio*  of  RomaahlMorj,  by  ChrktiMi  Knowledge  Soeietj, ...1 

PfcMiock'B  <Mdmilh't  Rome, 1 

Bohaldcrt  Rome 1 

Wmwmaoa't  Runuui  Republic, 1 

MklMlafs        "  '• 1 

Urj,  Ommr,  and  Sdunt,  (trantkted,) .  .  '.*.'.  *  •  I  #  .!.*.!....* 8 

OMro'toratioiuwidKfe.  by  Uiddletoii,....  .  . 2 

Fiiihfln'ii  RouMii  Empire, 1 

OSe^s  Gibbons  decline  and  fkll, 4 

A$ia  and  Afrita. 

OMory  of  China,  by  Da^ia, A 

Brir«h  India,  by  Barrow « 1 

Nul'iaotuI  AbTKtnia,  by  Ruaadl, ^ *••••••* 1 

Arabia,  by  Crichton, • ••.* 1 

Mahomt. 1 

"        BarlMvy  fltatea,  by  Ruaaell, ....••••«■••••••• ••! 

"        MaaopoUuDia  and  Syria,  by  Fraier, 1 

Japan •* 1 

Fi^eatine,  by  Ruaaell, •••« I 

Moon. . 1 

•*         Pdyneaia,  by  Rusaell, •  I 

OaiMrs  Mrtory  of  civilicaUon  in  Europe ^ 

Ataold's  LMtarat  on  mndem  hiatory, 1 

~ lof  raodam  hiitorj, •••••••••.••••••.•••••..  ••! 

hiatory, t 

\\\'.\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\'.  *.'.*.'.*t 

.  .  .1 

IthaenMadm, 1 


HaiiMB'a  onddia  aMS, 

J»tfin^mmidf3A, 

3Sm^  lSfto>7  oFdMiy  Md 


iMlyai 

a  Italian  Repnhliea,    ) 

Hit  Plorentln*  hycoriM, 2 

a  Venetian  blatory, »•••• ...••fl 

-r-HiJy I 

•  da  Medici  and  Lro  X ..^ B 

of  twItMrlaud. 1 


'•  hiatory  of  OermoBj » 

Oaka^i  Idifory  of  Aoatria. •  ••! 

•AW  ir^t  thirty  f*t*'  war ■ 

M       Eetolt of  the  NaCharlanAib •,„•*- I 

a  Ma»«r>  of  Fnland. -  J 

'a  I>rtimark.twed<w  and  lfor«lV»«  »••••.•» m •-  —  ••- I 

_  HKher  !af«t«. ■ 

of  iwtond.  OrMMbad.  ft«  * 


I 
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BaiTOi*<s  Pet*r  the  Great, .  .1 

Vott»ire'«       do       do     i  !.'!...*.*.*. V.V  !II| 

PictorUl  history  of  Prance, ^ .••! 

Crowe's  historr of  France, * ' *..l 

Michelefs       do       do        ".',..',',',',,'.',','.'.'.',.,,% 

The  French  rerolution,  bv  Thelra,. 

do  do  '  Ou>lTle, 

do  do  .Vllisnn, 

do              do                      do     I 
The  Consnlate  and  Empire,  hy  Tlieirt, 
Lift  of  Napoleon,  by  Scott, *  .  .  .  T  ,  .  *  J  1  .  .....'.'.'...'.'.'..  I  It 

do        do  Haxlitt, .' .; 1 

Gunpand  Court  of  Napoleon, ..iil  ,,  , Jf 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  by  Headly,  ..*....,. ....,...,., .1 

N^Kileon's  expedition  into  Rusria, .i. ••.••'. .•.••.••,...•• f 

History  of  Spain  and  Portugal, <.... t 

Robertson's  Charles  V^ { 

PMflcott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, .  ,^^ 

N^rfer's  PeninKuUr  war, .  ^  ,4 

Briti$k  Empire. 

Compendium  of  En^ish  histor}-,  bj  Christian  knowMga  aodiitjt  •••i^  •••••••••  •••••! 

do  do  do  "      '  KeifftiUey, 

do  do  do  Ctolasmith,  by  Phiaackf 

Turner's  history  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, , 

Home  and  Smi^ett's  England, ••f.  •  • •••• 

Knight's  Pictorial  England, ...»  V —^ 

Gnixot's  English  rerolntion, ,....,«•.. •  •! 

Oarlyle's  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwril, •••«••  m ^S 

Ifistory  of  Scotland,  by  Scott, ••*•• • t 

do        Ireland,  by  Moore, •••.... .•..••■••! 

do        British  Colonies,  In- Martin, li 

Vol  1  Canada.  2  &  3.  West  Indies.  4.  Olhrakffr  aad  Slaka.  S.  Itoml>»- 
tia.  6.  Good  Hope.  7.  Cerlon  and  Northern  AfHra.  *  1(  •.  IkK  iMfc 
Co.    10.  South  Wales,  &c. 


3 


General  history  of  America,  outlines  of, 

do  do  Witlard, I 

do  do  RobertHou, '.  .  . I 

Ooaaaest  of  Mexico,  by  Prescott, • • •# 

oo         Peru,  by        do  .......••••••i ••*• 

Britbh  America,  by  Mtirrav, *'**»*.f*«« ••  ••• 

History  of  United  States,  by  Hale 

do  do  Willard. •••< 

do  do  Kancroft, ••••.*'••«•..••••< 

do  do  Graham, .,•,*.•.*..•.•.....•. 

Pictorial  history  of  the  United  SteCes,  by  Frost, 

do  do  do  Goodrich, ••.••.•••.••••.••••••••• 


..a 

..t 


Cooper's  naval  history, . . 

Float's  book  of  the  Navy, 

do  do       Army, 


Drake's  book  of  the  Indians, 


Thatcher's  Indian  |>lo|rapk^,.  •'»•* 
T  hKHB  oMvactar, 


do       traiUof 
Poetry  and  history  of 
Froat'a  book  of  tba  la 


>•••«« 


Hcooc's  border  wars,. 

OOttn's  ladlana  of  North  America. , 


Pmrtiemttr  8M»t. 

laotio—  of  Itow  SMlMidl  Mttia^ 

New  J«ra^,  PtaosihHri^TMih,  ^6^1  w^q** 
lOstoryof  Virginia.  ConMrttmt,  ?frw  nm^mk*,  mw 
and  wlaconain, •  •  • 


Chronfcks  of  PlymouUi,  bv  Toonf^ 

do         MaMMchOM^    '' 
Barber'a  historical  collMdoM 


Rutardi'a  Uvea, .••«••...••••♦••••••••••••••*••*••'*'  i 

lifts  of  aactwit  phOeao|»b»ff»>« .  ..l ..••..♦  ^^^ 
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rOTAOBS  OD  nurBLR 


VogrWMWoand  tbtUlob*,  byOook, 
ra£rf»  Voyi^wftr  a  Notthw««  PM 
DiicovcnMfaiOwFiolw8Mi  SDdBcgf 


of  the  Uk>b»,  b7  Mjig«Ikn  and  oChen 1 

1 

IBcflooi; 1 

Vojafw of  Dtoomy In tiw ArettcBMloiu, from  1818tolM8,. 4 

FMfMM  of  OiHWT«i7  la  Morth  Americm I 

UwH  and  Von^^  or  Dnke,  CaTendiBh  and  Dunpler, :.....  ...^  .li 

■MMvard't  aUpwreck and  DiMorvries in  the  CaribbaanSea..  .  ...■ •.••! 

Mtffew of  tha  Ship  Bounty,  and  discovery  of  Fltc^rn'f  Idand, .•m«*4 

li»l<H<ea  of  Shipwrecks ,.  .  .«l 

*~  to  Siberia  and  the  Polar  Sea, 1 


'r  Tmo  Years  before  the  Blast, | 

United  8tiUe«  Exploring  Expedition, I 

Joomsl  ot  a  Naturalist  in  a  Toyage  around  the  World, S 

Kappers  expedition  to  Borneo, 1 

T^vels  in  China  and  the  East,  by  Marco  Polo, •••••^•••f. 1 

**      to  Mount  Ararat,  by  Parrot, ......'...••.  .1 

Military  operations  in  Af^lionistan, t*^.^**  . . .  .  ^ ...I 

Travels  in  Africa,  by  Bruce, .' *. .S 

**  "  Mungo  Park, 1 

the  Landers. 2 

•*  "  Dedham  and  dappenter., .... 1 

*•       Southern  Africa,  by  Moflat, 1 

"        Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia  proper,  Palestine,  by  Stephens,  ....•••• S 

*'  •*        by  Pres.  OJin, •••..,  .J 

"  «       by  Dr.  Durbin, t 

Aigieri, I 

Eotben,  by  Kinghke w 1 

Crescent  and  the  Cross,  by  Warburton, « S 

Trarek  in  Oreeoe,  Tiu-kev,  &c.,  by  Stephens, t 

Greece  of  the  Greeks,  bv  Peddioari, • 1 

Travels  in  Daly,  br  Ueadlv •• I 

•♦         Switeerland, by'Headlv ,  ., I 

••         on  the  Continent  of  £urope,  by  Dr.  Flslt, •4^«w  •• 1 

•*  "  "  "  Dr.  Durbin............ 1 

Watering  Places,  bv  Dr.  Granville, ,  ". 1 

*^  Bu\>ble8,  &p..   by  Head, I 


of  a  traveler  in  Gemijuiy,  by  Lning, 

and  domestic  Hie  in  Germany,  by  Uowitt, 


B,  by  Mr*.  TroUope, • I 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  JBaird, •  « • S 

"        Russia,  by  Rohl, «••*«    .•*•..••♦,•  f.^»..  •••..»f»»  •••I 

*'        Sweden,  &c.,  bv  Laiug, ••*•  ....*.., •.  ••! 

Austria,  by  Trumbull, .•• t 

Iqr  Barrow, t 


TlwBiii|gnHit,ligrllrFnuietoBMd, 1 

LMvtainawfc'f  Trwak. ••• f 

n«MiiraBulorfeMBi»sdttlOB  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountain*, •  •  * 'l 

Or^Kg^fOomoMtlaorUMPrairtoi. ~ t 

TravaliittCUUDrala, I 

~      "  »  la  Tne^BD, • 1 

I'aToMlMMdOiotndAaMvto^ < 


.f 

Ba«laiid.Ir«labd  and  Scotland,  Pukler,Muskau, 1 

♦*       ^  *♦  "         by  Kohl. 1 

"  n  "  by   Z.  Allen, ,...  « 

Atonrio  (he mamftfltnrinf  districu  of  England, f  1 

8eotkDdand«faalooto,b3r«nrlBlr, r •< 

■Mtkndand  tha  MiathDdM,  to  Sinclair . .<• 1 

Tr»valslnHawBi«kn4.lHrDr.1>w%bt, 4 

■oeMjinAaMHok  Iqrl&MartfMau. t 

—  '     "  diaa  Mid  SttnuBarSamblM  In  Canada. I 
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Modern  British  Plutarch, 
Belknap's  American  biography 
Spark's  American  biogTvphy,  ' 

Dwi^t's  tifners  of  the  dechuvboo  of 
r*«  Im"" 


iphy.rflwtMrka,!... 

rMcoDdMrfaa,]. 

echnboo  of  bt6nmi 

Thatcher's  Indian  biography 


JrtistsoMd  LiUrmrf  mmd  Sdemt^  Jfca. 

Martyrs  of  Idence,  by  Brewster, 

Distinyaiibed  Painters,  by  Cunningham, V. 

Anthora  of  England,  or  a  new  spirit  of  tbeagcv •••••..'•'•M.l.'.'J*.  J 

Men  of  letters  and  science  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL, •••••.«•.  . 

Life  of  Dr.  SamuelJohnson,  by  BocwelL. .  ..T..T7 •',.  ,  ,  .••••••••••  • 

"     Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Lockhwt, .i  ••..••••.      _ 

"     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Brewster ,, «......Z«.| 

•*     Dr.  Arnold, .^. | 

"     John  Foster, ........*.. I 

"     Addison, ..»...*..^.,V#.t 

"     Cowper, ••••....••.•...•.  ••«■ 

"     Leibnitz ; ,.t 

«     Morart, 


life  of  Columbus,  by  Irving, ,,, , ,,.j 

Lives  of  Pizarroand  Cortes, .  ••  vr....«4««t 

Life  of  Americanus  Vespucio, ,,,.,,«.,.♦,,,,,,,.,,,,  ..t 

"     Capt.  John  Smith,  by  Simms, rf. •...-.  ..•••..  ..•«*t 

"      WiUiamPeun, , | 

"     Washington,  by  Bancroft, «%••«••«• 

"  ♦•  bySparks, ••• 

Lives  of  Washington  and  his  Generals,  by  Ileadley, •..••.....§ 

Life  of  Jeflknvon,  by  Tucker, .f*  ........  .  ...*•.••..••••< 

"     De  Witt  CUnton,  by  Ren»vick, ♦ *.••••••. I 

Lives  of  Jay  and  iiainilton, «......*. ..•••& 

"      American  naval  of&^rs, ••..  •v*«L 

Life  of  Juhu  Paul  Jones, • mmM 

"     Ptituam, I 

Em^tuk. 

lAhot  GeoTve  Canning, .m*.  ..••••••t 

Stetemm orConimonwealtli  of  Engknd, «••  •  •«(«««ik 

Orators  of  the  age, .  .«tr«#*t 

Southey's  Ufe  of  Kelson, «..l 

FewuUe. 

Biography  of  Pious  Women,  bv  Burder •••! 

Good  Wives,  bv  Mrs.  OjilO, I 

"  English  Church  Women, I 

livesof  Female ioveroiflma,  by  Mrs.  Jamewm, 

lirea  of  the  Qmcm of  England,  by  Agnes  Strickland,. 

Lives  of  Ftanons  Women,  by  Fkrley, 

Memoirs  ut  Mrs.  HemaiiH 

Hannah  Moore 

Charlotte  Elizabeth, •  • . 

Jane  Taylor, 

Bmpreas  Josephine, ......»••••••••  ••••I 

8.L.H.8miUi, • •«.., 

iMbclla  Graliam, 

Mrs.  Fry 

Mrs.  Van  Lenope, ....•..•*•.•. 

Mr*.  Dtmcan .••... ••• 

Ma^meD'ArbUy 

Mtekmkt  Md  St^'Tmfkl  Mm. 

Utt of  Bawton, and hJgtonr of  Ughi'llowii, ,.««•#••#«•.  . 

Blegnmliyor^Wlieatom .*•.«...  ' 

Mfsmoin of  Samuel  Slater ...........1 

MMDoira  of  a  working  man, • •! 

Bk)graphv of  ■etf-taoftit  ntM^.. •..•••.#.... ^ 

PursoU  or  KnowMf*  mdw  dMbiMM, •• ^ 


British  Lawyw^.  .  .  . 
UvM  of  the  Lord  ChanotDon  of 


:.v.:;:;;i 


loTChkf  JtMtk«  MarOMli, , 

lofJwkotionj, - ••• •••..••...I 

....^^r^a  m^2aJ  Uofrapliy • .«#. ••.•.! 

WUMams'  **  **  • • •....•••......•..I 
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BqgHsh  pocb^, 


iMMtaovMn's  HotorM  on  podry. 
HMlidviNtiirw  oo  Bi«IUh  poet 

HoMT't  Dfadaod  <M«W-<«MMtet«<l  bj  IVipe.. 3 

Virgira BdocvM, and  jbtmO-tnatlUud  bjbrjdn .8 

BManT  qMcimen  of  the  poetrj  of  the  andeoU, 1 

MmMMH,  Spmnisk,  Otrwuut,  ^. 

LanfMow't  cpeciiiMiM  of  the  posCrj  of  Europe, 1 

Tma^-tmuhttd  bj  Hunt,. , ^. 1 

llinte    tranthfedby  Car«T,.../ ,,,,^,,^ 1 

SrliiUer— irsMUted  by  Bafw«r 1 

British. 

Watah't BritUi  poeta, .  .DO 

Aikn's  Britkb  MMli, ...1 

eominoaoon  of  Alkin, .  .1 


QriswoMrapoKryof  Bnfluidof  tlieXIXthc«nturj, .  .1 

_.....    ..       .        BriaahpoeU, ..^.. 2 

>  of  tlw  dramatic  poaU, 2 

I'a  poatfcal  worka, 1 

B'a  poKieal  worlu, t 

YoBBf .  TkomaoQ,  Gowper.  Mootgomerr,  GoUamith,  Gray,  Campbell,  Wordaaravth, 
-  -      B.  toott,  Sogers,  Kirk  White,  Elliott, , 14 

1 


Jmerictm  Poet*. 

ricanpoe 
Anatioao  poatry. 


Bnra^a  aalytioBa  from  American  poets, 


LMcMhm'a 

WkSHaara 


MbetUantouji  anti  JutenUr . 

Plialryiir  bona  and  aehMl, i 

KMaOhHaifaBMv. 1 

KMaPaOhild'aChrMfamyaar, ,.,•••.. ..»  .  1 

lam  fcr  Ilia  §abha>ht. ...•.«...•.«•  •«..  1 

AraalMibookonbMMi poetry..  .  .  ^ #• 1 


I OT  BanMii  poatry^.'tf  »  •*  •  ...*••«*•«  • ••! 

•r  aiiiiiiwit. ....  .*.*.      .'  ..v.*. '.  !!*"/'  *  ***"*'*  .V.*.*.  *  \  i 

yaatryaf  thapaadowa,  >a>c<l— a,  Itowra,  afBtlmaate,.  I 


or  BXffBIIMTUEBtANO  RECKIPTS    Q9    UNU 
OBOAMZATIOII  (liSTO  TO  DBCBMBKK  Slat.  IM&I.  OOMPILE1>  >>-ROM    lOIl-OUT  Ui> 


tottwaMWuKt  Uwrahaabaatt  aapawdad  aa  fallow*.  vi« 


SST»1 
700  01 


I 
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"    MinermLi, .  I  .......... V...   M» 

"  "««^. .    %m 

"    S«f*nts'  Expraan, .    |j|y 

"    PtoffMors'  HoQMS, SM0 

«*    MBinbtdldkig*, .  «lW 

i^m 

«    Medical  buUdingi, I^Hf 

**    WeU^ fM 

**    Qroonif, .  .  ijmI 

"    Tr«M  and  planU SM 

'- .^;.^.....iv%iv.« IITI 


ToUl, 


NoTK.— In  the  above  ooet  of  the  nain  Uoivenity  bvttdiag  Iral  >rir»»<t  «■*»  fl»  < 
tendence  of  Harper  Lam,  is  inchjded  the  cP>t  of  woodbo«w.  md  piMm  tbr  fV 
dweHings,  and  fire  water  cutemi;  alao,  salary  (#1,478  47)  p^dsaU  !•■■;  ^b*  kh( 
and  extra  incidental  expenses,  so  that  theactnalcost  of  this  BalB  kaMtaf  alMi^  M^ 
matedat  about  $10,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  maiataiMaf  lMl«WlHl^«lte 
perintendence  of  J.  Kearsler,  was  $13,000,  of  which  «M«»n  mm  mwiill  ttt  liHiii 
the  actual  cost  of  thu  edifice.  $18,7^  ^• 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  of fM 

Is  to  be  added  expenditvrea  for  plans,  interHt  oa  bcNidi,  Ike, | 

Making  total  disbursements, ••••  ^fM 


1837.   From  old  board  of  trustees  of  Unlvcnity, 

Loan  from  Bank  of  Michigan,  on  State  bonds,  • . 

Premium  on  Loan, 

Interest  on  Premium, 

Per  contract  with  Bank  of  Michigan  oa  interest  i 


Total  proceeds  of  Lo«v tllMN  17 

From  State  TrMsurer.  from  UOB.  to  Ja)y  L  ISMl MMM  9 


Disbursements  brought  down,. 


Agreeably  to  a  communicatioo  of  tko  Ommmimtmmct  tfw  I 
1,  18tl,U  appears  that  up  to  that  period  I 
or  m^^mtktj  iHMk,  acres,  tpSMl 


TbM  aer«4  lociktcd,        44,4tl  Jl 

Amot  d—  from  pwchasera. •iJ7,l4S  It. 

Iafiinifc«Bt]M«bof»ooaaafl|7,«&Tp«r«Mil, IMH  ft 

te<4W4tftwB  eouBrtw oa  tHISS  Si. Mtiti 

"       -     itete oa  taTW  » •»• 


dtwfromA. 


AslltoMtovedthol 
•Ut  ta  Ifow  York  aaaayiy.  ttio  rwMMM  of  tto  < 


pe•••■MJbtMl^Jt■ttaHltodMabo^  withraehKradiMl  liicreu«  m  maj  accnM  from  addi- 
tfoMlMlMofluuL  Bj  %  f>poit  of  th>  Connnttrionor  of  the  Btate  Liui  OJBec,  <hfd  JiOy  U , 
latl^  it  appaon  llMi  OSJS  MNi  of  Ind  and  7(  lota  in  NOfla,  wen  sold  dorinff  Um  jMT  oadliv 
Jona  1, 1B5«,  fcr  tlt^MI  «7,  Ifao  iBtaraol  on  which  wiU  aocnie  oo  the  lat  of  June,  1851,  aiMWOt* 
iBfftot7«7  77,  which  win  aakatlMoaharaltjIiilaraatAindtvthejaaraoding  June  90, 1851, 
•13^40  83,  or  after  dad«etii«iDfta«at  doe  from  Mr.  lfBiiB,(SOi,)  the  prcaeiUaannal  Intereat 
mig  tlMtafcra  haaatfaaated  at  f  1S,»59  83. 

Hw  ahova  atatemaot  lododaa  Vbb  flaeal  tranaarttona  of  the  Board  of  RegenU  np  to  July  15, 
1851.  By  a  aopplanaiital  atataaawt,  it  ^ppeara  that  19  to  Daoember  31,  indusire,  when  the 
term  of  the  old  Board  oi^lrad,  there  had  been  expended  aa  foUowt: 

TOrpcintinf, ,...» 929688 

aecretary, '.. J74  08 

177  83 

% 147  50 

Begeotc'  expenses, 335  88 

medical  buUding, 950  60 

flztorea, 676  15 

insnranoef • •••• 374  00 

profbsaors'  aalaries » ••  •  n>*«« 16,516  56 

atatement, 919,850  77 

dated  July  15, 1851, 867,077  45 

Aggr^ate  disbursementa, 8386,928  22 

Aopordihg  to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  Treasurer  of  the  Unirersi^,  there 
wa«  oiUatanding  unpaid  warrants,  December  31,  (hiclusive,)  1851,  the  sum  of  ivll,822  70. 
December  31, 1851. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  SALES  OP  PHJMAIT  tOHOOL 

[FKOM  THK  REPORT  OF  THE  OOMlOMMaaea  OT  TSB  BtAf  LASD  OmOl  MB  lAl  ] 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  SALBS  OP  UmVSMmr  LAXOi. 
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RETURNS  BY  TOWNSHIPS,  FOR  IB61. 
COUNTY. 
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